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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


THE General Editor of The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools thinks it right to say that he does not hold 
himself responsible either for the interpretation of 
particular passages which the Editors of the several 
Books have adopted, or for any opinion on points of 
doctrine that they may have expressed. In the New 
Testament more especially questions arise of the 
deepest’ theological import, on which the ablest and 
most conscientious interpreters have differed and 
always will differ. His aim has been in all such 
cases to leave each Contributor to the unfettered 
exercise of his own judgment, only taking care that 
mere controversy should as far as possible be avoided. — 
He has contented himself chiefly with a careful 


revision of the notes, with pointing out omissions, with 
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suggesting occasionally a reconsideration of some 
question, or a fuller treatment of difficult passages, 
and the like. | 

Beyond this he has not attempted to interfere, 
feeling it better that each Commentary should have 
its own individual character, and being convinced 
that freshness and variety of treatment are more 
than a compensation for any lack of uniformity in 
the Series. 


ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


In undertaking an edition of the Greek text of the 
New Testament with English notes for the use of Schools, 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have not 
thought it desirable to reprint the text in common use*. 
To have done this would have been to set aside all the 
materials that have since heen accumulated towards the 
formation of a correct text, and to disregard the results 
of textual criticism in its application to MSS., Versions 
and Fathers. It was felt that a text more in accordance 
with the present state of our knowledge was desirable. 
On the other hand the Syndics were unable to adopt one 
of the more recent critical texts, and they were not disposed 
to make themselves responsible for the preparation of an 


* The form of this text most used in England, and adopted in 
Dr Scrivener’s edition, is that of the third edition of Robert Stephens 
(1550). The name “Received Text” is popularly given to the Elzevir 
edition of 1638, which is based on this edition of Stephens, and the 
name is borrowed from a phrase in the Preface, ‘“‘Textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum.”’ 
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entirely new and independent text: at the same time it 
would have been obviously impossible to leave it to the 
judgement of each individual contributor to frame his own 
text, as this would have been fatal to anything like uni- 
formity or consistency. They believed however that a good 
text might be constructed by simply taking the consent of 
the two most recent critical editions, those of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, as a basis. The same principle of consent 
could be applied to places where the two critical editions 
were at variance, by allowing a determining voice to the 
text of Stephens where it agreed with either of their read- 
ings, and to a third critical text, that of Lachmann, where 
the text of Stephens differed from both. In this manner 
readings peculiar to one or other of the two editions would 
be passed over as not being supported by sufficient critical 
consent ; while readings having the double authority would 
be treated as possessing an adequate title to confidence. 

A few words will suffice to explain the manner in 
which this design has been carried out. 

In the Acts, the Epistles, and the Revelation, wherever 
the texts of Tischendorf and Tregelles agree, their joint 
readings are followed without any deviation. Where they 
differ from each other, but neither of them agrees with the 
text of Stephens as printed in Dr Scrivener’s edition, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in preference 
to the text of Stephens. In all other cases the text of 
Stephens as represented in Dr Scrivener’s edition has been 
followed. 
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In the Gospels, a single modification of this plan has 
been rendered necessary by the importance of the Sinai 
MS. (), which was discovered too late to be used by 
Tregelles except in the last chapter of St John’s Gospel 
and in the following books. Accordingly, if a reading 
which Tregelles has put in his margin agrees with ¥, 
it is considered as of the same authority as a reading 
which he has adopted in his text; and if any words 
which Tregelles has bracketed are omitted by w&, these 
words are here dealt with as if rejected from his text. 

In order to secure uniformity, the spelling and the 
accentuation of Tischendorf have been adopted where he 
differs from other Editors. His practice has likewise been 
followed as regards the insertion or omission of Iota sub- 
script in infinitives (as {jv, érirypav), and adverbs (as xpuv@j, 
AdOpa), and the mode of printing such composite forms as 
Staravres, Siari, rovréors, and the like. 

The punctuation of Tischendorf in his eighth edition has 
usually been adopted: where it is departed from, the devia- 
tion, together with the reasons that have led to it, will be 
found mentioned in the Notes. Quotations are indicated 
by a capital letter at the beginning of the sentence. Where 
a whole verse is omitted, its omission is noted in the margin 
(e.g. Matt. xvii. 21; xxiii. 12). 

The text is printed in paragraphs corresponding to those 
of the English Edition. 

Although it was necessary that the text of all the 
portions of the New Testament should be uniformly con- 
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structed in accordance with these general rules, each editor 
has been left at perfect liberty to express his preference 
for other readings in the Notes. 

It is hoped that a text formed on these principles 
will fairly represent the results of modern criticism, and 
will at least be accepted as preferable to “the Received 
Text” for use in Schools. 


J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER L 
THE LIFE OF 8. JOHN. 


Tux life of S. John falls naturally into two divisions, the limits 
of which correspond to the two main sources of information re- 
specting him. (1) From his birth to the departure from Jerusalem 
after the Ascension; the sources for which are contained in N.T. 
(2) From the departure from Jerusalem to his death ; the sources 
for which are the traditions of the primitive Church. In both 
cases the notices of S. John are fragmentary, and cannot be woven 
together into anything like a complete whole without a good deal 
of conjecture. But the fragments are in the main very har- 
monious, and contain definite traits and characteristics, enabling 
us to form a portrait, which though imperfect is unique. 


(i) Before the Departure from Jerusalem. 


The date of 8. John’s birth cannot be determined. He was 
probably younger than his Master and than the other Apostles. 
He was the son of Zebedee and Salome, and brother of James, 
who was probably the older of the two. Zebedee was a fisher- 
man of the lake of Galilee, who seems to have lived in or near 
Bethsaida (i. 44), and was well enough off to have hired servants 
(Mark i. 20). He appears only once in the Gospel-narrative 
(Matt. iv. 21, 22; Mark i. 19, 20), but is mentioned frequently 
as the father of 8. James and S. John. Salome (see on xix. 25) 
was probably the sister of the Virgin, and in that case S. John 
was our Lord’s first cousin. This relationship harmonizes well 
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with the special intimacy granted to the beloved disciple by his 
Lord, with the fact of S. James also being among the chosen 
three, and with the final committal of the Virgin to S. John’s 
care. Salome was one of those women who followed Christ and 
‘ministered to Him of their substance’ (Mark xv. 40; comp. 
Matt. xxvii, 55 ; Luke viii. 3). This was probably after Zebedee’s 
death. S. John’s parents, therefore, would seem to have been 
people of means; and it is likely from xix. 27 that the Apostle 
himself was fairly well off, a conclusion to which his acquaintance 
with the high-priest (xviii. 15) also points. 

S. John, therefore, like all the Apostles, excepting the traitor, 
was a Galilean ; and this fact may be taken as in some degree 
accounting for that fieriness of temper which earned for him and 
his brother the name of ‘sons of thunder’ (Mark ii. 17). The 
inhabitants of Galilee, while they had remained to a large extent 
untouched by the culture of the rest of the nation, remained also 
untouched by the enervation both in belief and habits which culture 
commonly brings. Ignorant of the glosses of tradition, they kept 
the old simple faith in the letter of the Law. Uninterested alike 
in politics and philosophy, they preferred the sword to intrigue, 
and industry to speculation. Thus, while the hierarchy jealously 
scrutinise all the circumstances of Jesus’ position, the Galileans 
on the strength of a single miracle would ‘take Him by force’ 
(vi. 14, 15) and make Him king. Population was dense and 
mixed, and between the Syrians and Jews there were often fierce 
disputes. To this industrious, hardy, and warlike race 8. John 
belonged by birth and residence, sharing its characteristic energy 
and its impatience of indecision and intrigue. Hence, when the 
Baptist proclaimed the kingdom of the Messiah, the young fisher- 
man at once became a follower, and pressed steadily onwards 
until the goal was reached. 

Christian art has so familiarised us with a form of almost 
feminine sweetness as representing the beloved disciple, that the 
strong energy and even vehemence of his character is almost 
lost sight of. In his writings as well as in what is recorded of 
him both in N.T. and elsewhere we find both sides of his cha- 
racter appearing. And indeed though apparently opposed they 
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are not really so; the one may beget the other, and did so in 
him. The calmness of suppressed emotion leads naturally to 
passionate utterance, when the fire kindles and at last the tongue 
8 

In yet another way his Galilean origin might influence 8. John. 
The population of the country, as has been said, was mixed. 
From a boy he would have the opportunity of coming in contact 
with Greek life and language. Hence that union of Jewish and 
Greek characteristics which are found in him, and which have 
led some to the conclusion that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was a Greek. We shall find as we go along that the enormous 
preponderance of Jewish modes of thought and expression, and 
of Jewish points of view, renders this conclusion absolutely un- 
tenable. 

The young son of Zebedee was perhaps never at one of the 
rabbinical schools, which after the fall of Jerusalem made Tiberias 
a great centre of education, and probably existed in some shape 
before that. Hence he can be contemptuously spoken of by the 
hierarchy as an ‘illiterate and common’ person (Acts iv. 13). 
No doubt he paid the usual visits to Jerusalem at the proper 
seasons, and became acquainted with the grand liturgy of the 
Temple; a worship which while it kindled his deep spiritual 
emotions and gave him material for reverent meditation, would 
insensibly prepare the way for that intense hatred of the hierarchy, 
who had made the worship there worse than a mockery, which 
breathes through all the pages of his Gospel. 

While he was still a lad, and perhaps already learning to 
admire and love the impetuosity of his older friend S. Peter, the 
rising of ‘Judas of Galilee in the days of the taxing’ (see on Acts 
v. 37) took place. Judas, like our own Wat Tyler, raised a revolt 
against a tax which he held to be tyrannical, and proclaimed that 
the people had ‘no lord or master but God.’ Whether the boy 
and his future friend sympathized with the movement we have 
no means of knowing. But the honest though ill-advised cry of 
the leaders of this revolt may easily have been remembered by 
S. John when he heard the false and renegade priests declare to 
Pilate, ‘We have no king but Caesar’ (xix. 15). 
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There was another movement of a very different kind, with 
which we know that he did sympathize heartily. After centuries 
of dreary silence, in which it seemed as if Jehovah had deserted 
His chosen people, a thrill went through the land that God had 
again visited them, and that a Prophet had once more appeared. 
His was a call, not to resist foreign taxation or to throw off the 
yoke of Rome, but to withstand their own temptations and to 
break the heavy bondage of their own crying sins: ‘Repent ye, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!’ §S. John heard and fol- - 
lowed, and from the Baptist learnt to know and at once to follow 
‘the Lamb of God’ that was to do what the lambs provided by 
man in the Temple could never do—‘take away the sin of the 
world.’ In the Baptist’s teaching, as in that of Christ, S. John 
gives us a profounder element than that set forth by the Syn- 
optists. They give repentance as the substance of his preaching. 
S. John insists rather on his heralding the Messiah. Assuming 
that the unnamed disciple (i. 40) is S. John, we infer (i. 41) that 
he proceeded to bring his brother S. James to Jesus as S. Andrew 
had brought S. Peter. But from ‘that day’ (i. 39), that never to 
be forgotten day, the whole tenour of the young man’s life was 
changed. The disciple of the Baptist had become the disciple of 
Christ. 

After remaining with Jesus for a time he seems to have gone 
back to his old employment; from which he was again called, 
and possibly more than once (Matt. iv. 18; Luke v. 1—11), to 
become an Apostle and fisher of men. Then the group of the 
chosen three is formed. At the raising of Jairus’ daughter, at 
the Transfiguration, and in the Garden of Gethsemane, ‘ Peter, 

James, and John’ are admitted to nearer relationship with their 
- Lord than the rest; and on one other solemn occasion, when He 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem (Mark xiii. 3), S. Andrew 
also is with them. In this group, although S. Peter takes the 
lead, it is 8. John who is nearest and dearest to the Lord, ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 

On three different occasions the burning temper of the ‘sons 
of thunder’ displayed itself. (1) ‘And John answered Him, 
saying, Master, we saw one casting out devils in Thy name, and 
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he followeth not us: and we forbad him, because he followeth 
not us’ (Mark ix. 38; Luke ix. 49); a touch of zealous intoler- 
ance which reminds us of Joshua’s zeal against Eldad and 
Medad (Numb. xi. 28), as Christ’s reply recalls the reply of 
Moses. Probably his brother S. James is included in the ‘we 
forbad him.’ (2) When the Samaritan villagers refused to 
receive Him, ‘because His face was as though He would go to 
Jerusalem,’ His disciples James and John said, ‘Lord, wilt 
Thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and 
consume them?’ (Luke ix. 54). Once again their zeal for their 
Master makes them forget the spirit of their Master. (3) On 
the last journey to Jerusalem Salome, as the mouthpiece of her 
two sons (Matt. xx. 20; Mark x. 35), begs that they may sit, 
the one on the Messiah’s right hand, and the other on His left, 
in His kingdom. This is their bold ambition, shewing that in 
spite of their close intimacy with Him, they are still grossly 
ignorant of the nature of His kingdom. And in their reply to 
His challenge the same bold temper and burning zeal are mani- 
fest. They are willing to go through the furnace in order to be 
near the Son of God. When S. John and his mother stood 
beside the Cross, and when S. James won the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, Christ’s challenge was taken up and their aspiration 
fulfilled. 

It will not be necessary to recount at length the history of 
the last Passover, in which 8. John is a prominent figure. As 
he gives us so much more than the Synoptists about the family 
at Bethany, we may infer that he was a more intimate friend of 
Lazarus and His sisters. He and S. Peter prepare the Last 
Supper (Luke xxii. 8), at which 8. Peter prompts him to ask who is 
the traitor ; and after the betrayal S. John gets his friend intro- 
duced into the high-priest’s palace. He followed his Master 
to judgment and death, was the one Apostle who dared to stand 
beside the Cross, and received His Mother as a farewell charge 
(xvii. 15, xix. 26, 27). His friend’s fall does not break their 
friendship, and they visit the sepulchre together on Easter morn- 
ing. (On the characteristics of the two as shewn in this incident 
see notes on xx. 4—6.) We find them still together in Galilee, 
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seeking refreshment in their suspense by resuming their old 
calling (xxi. 2); and here again their different characters shew 
themselves (see notes on xxi. 7). S. Peter's thought is ever 
‘What must J do?’ S. John’s is rather ‘What will He do?’ The 
one acts; the other watches and waits. S. Peter cries, ‘Let 
us make three tabernacles!’ ‘Shall we smite with the sword?’ 
S. John sees and believes. And the Gospel closes with Christ’s 
gentle rebuke to S. Peter’s natural curiosity about his friend. 

In the Acts §. John appears but seldom, always in con- 
nexion with, and always playing a second part to his friend 
(Acts ili., iv., viii. 14—25). We lose sight of him at Jerusalem 
(viii. 25) after the return from Samaria; but he was not there 
at the time of S. Paul’s first visit (Gal. i. 18, 19). Some twelve 
or fifteen years later (c. a.D. 50) he seems to have been at Jeru- 
salem again (Acts xv. 6), but for how long we cannot tell. Nor 
do we know why he left. Excepting his own notice of himself, as 
being ‘in the island called Patmos for the word and testimony 
of Jesus’ (Rev. i. 9), the N. T. tells us nothing further respect- 


(ii) From the Departure from Jerusalem to his Death. 


For this period, with the exception of the notice in the 
Apocalypse just quoted, we are entirely dependent upon tradi- 
tions of very different value. The conjecture that S. John lived 
at Jerusalem until the death of the Virgin, and that this set 
him free, is unsupported by evidence. Some think that she 
accompanied him to Ephesus. The persecution which followed 
the martyrdom of 8. Stephen would loosen S. John’s attachment 
to Jerusalem. From that time it became less and less the heart 
of Christendom. It would be during this prolonged residence at 
Jerusalem that he acquired that minute knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the city which marks the Fourth Gospel. 

It is quite uncertain whether the Apostle went direct from 
Jerusalem to Ephesus; but of two things we may be confident: 
(1) that wherever he was he was not idle, (2) that he was not at 
Ephesus when 8. Paul bade farewell to that Church (Acts xx.), 
nor when he wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians, nof*when he 
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wrote the Pastoral Epistles. That S. John did work at 
Ephesus during the latter part of his life may be accepted as 
certain, unless the whole history of the subapostolic age is to 
be pronounced doubtful; but neither the date of his arrival nor 
of his death can be fixed. He is described (Polycrates in Eus. 
H. £. tt. xxxi, 3, v. xxiv. 3) as a priest wearing the sacerdotal 
plate or mitre (réradov) which was a special badge of the high- 
priest (Exod. xxxix. 30); and we learn from the Apocalypse that 
from Ephesus as a centre he directed the churches of Asia 
Minor, which, after the fall of Jerusalem, became the most living 
portion of Christendom. What persecution drove him to Patmos 
or caused him to be banished thither is uncertain, as also is the 
date of his death, which may be placed somewhere near A.D. 100. 

Of the traditions which cluster round this latter part of his 
life three deserve more than a passing mention. (1) John, the 
disciple of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus, and perceiving 
Cerinthus within, rushed out of the bath-house without bathing, 
crying out, ‘Let us fly, lest even the bath-house fall on us, 
because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within’ (Iren. 
1, iii, 4), Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 24) substitutes Ebion for 
Cerinthus, Both Cerinthus and the Ebionites denied the reality 
of the Incarnation. This tradition, like the incidents recorded, 
Luke ix. 49, 54, shews that in later life also the spirit of the 
‘son of thunder’ was still alive within him. 

(2) After his return from Patmos he made a tour to appoint 
bishops or presbyters in the cities. In one place a lad of noble 
bearing attracted his attention, and he specially commended 
him to the bishop, who instructed and at last baptized him. 
Then he took less care of him, and the young man went from 
bad to worse, and at last became chief of a set of bandits. The 
Apostle revisiting the place remembered him and said, ‘Come, 
bishop, restore to me my deposit,’ which confounded the bishop, 
who knew that he had received no money from 8. John. ‘I de- 
mand the young man, the soul of a brother;’ and then the sad 
story had to be told. The Apostle called for a horse, and rode 
at once to the place infested by the bandits and was soon 
taken by @Mem. When the chief recognised him he turned to 
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fly. But the aged Apostle went after him and entreated him to 
stay, and by his loving tears and exhortations induced him to 
return with him to the church, to which in due time he restored 
him (Kus. H.£. 111. xxxiii. from Clement of Alexandria), — 

(3) Towards the very end of his life, when he was so infirm 
that he had to be carried to church and was too weak to preach, 
he used often to say no more than this, ‘Little children, love 
one another.’ His hearers at last wearied of this, and said, 
‘Master, why dost thou always say this?’ ‘It is the Lord’s 
command,’ he replied, ‘and if this alone is done, it is enough’ 
(Jerome, Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. v1. 10). 

Other traditions may be dismissed more briefly ; but the first 
rests on respectable authority: that he was thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil at Rome and was none the worse (Tertullian, 
Praescr. Haer, xxxvi.); that he drank hemlock without being 
harmed by it; that in his old age he amused himself with a par- 
tridge, and pleaded that a bow could not always be bent, but 
needed relaxation; that after he was buried the earth above him 
heaved with his breathing, shewing that he was only asleep, 
tarrying till Christ came. This last strange story S. Augustine 
is disposed to believe: those who know the place must know 
whether the soil does move or not; and he has heard it from no 
untrustworthy people. The belief bears testimony to the unique 
position held by the last surviving Apostle. Even when he was 
in his grave Christians refused to believe that they had lost him. 

These fragments form a picture, which (as was said at the 
outset) although very incomplete is harmonious, and so far as 
it goes distinct. The two sides of his character, tender love 
and stern intolerance, are the one the complement of the other; 
and both form part of the intensity of his nature. Intensity of 
action, intensity of thought and word, intensity of love and 
hate—these are the characteristics of the beloved disciple. In 
the best sense of the phrase S. John was ‘a good hater,’ for his 
hatred was part of his love. It was because he so loved the 
truth, that he so hated all lukewarmness, unreality, insincerity, 
and falsehood, and was so stern towards ‘whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie,’ It is because he so loved his Lord, that he shews 
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such uncompromising abhorrence of the national blindness that 
rejected Him and the sacerdotal bigotry that hounded Him to 
death. Intolerance of evil and of opposition to the truth was 
sometimes expressed in a way that called for rebuke; but this 
would become less and less so, as his own knowledge of the 
Lord and of the spirit of the Gospel deepened. With his eagle 
gaze more and more fixed on the Sun of Righteousness, he 
became more and more keenly alive to the awful case of those 
who ‘loved the darkness rather than the light, because their 
works were evil’ (iii. 19). With all such men compromise was 
impossible ; and to S. John’s character compromises of all kinds 
were foreign. To others sin may seem weakness; to him it is 
simply evil. Eternity for him was a thing not of the future but 
of the present (iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 54); and whereas the world 
tries to make time the measure of eternity, he knows that eter- 
nity is the measure of time. Only from the point of view of 
eternal life, only from its divine side, can this life, both in its 
nothingness and in its infinite consequences, be rightly esti- 
mated: for ‘the world passeth away and the lust thereof, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever’ (1 John ii. 17). 

We thus see how at the end of a long life he was specially 
fitted to write what has been well called ‘the Gospel of Eternity’ 
and ‘the Gospel of Love.’ It is at the end of life, and when 
the other side of the grave is in sight, that men can best form 
an estimate both of this world and of the world to come. If 
that is true of all men of ordinary seriousness, much more true 
must it have been of him, who from his youth upwards had 
been an Apostle, whose head had rested on the Lord’s breast, 
who had stood beside the Cross, had witnessed the Ascension, 
had cherished till her death the Mother of the Lord, had seen 
the Jewish dispensation closed and the Holy City overthrown, 
and to whom the beatific visions of the Apocalypse had been 
granted. No wonder therefore if his Gospel seems to be raised 
above this world and to belong to eternity rather than to time. 
And hence its other aspect of being also ‘the Gospel of Love:’ 
for Love is eternal. Faith and Hope are for this world, but 
can have no place when ‘we shall see Him as He is’ and 
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‘know even as we are known.’ Love is both for time and for 
eternity. 
‘‘They sin who tell us Love can die, 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 

Earthly, these passions of the earth 

They perish where they had their birth. 

But love is indestructible, 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It here is tried, and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest: 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there.” 

SouTHEY, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The Fourth Gospel is the battle-field of the New Testament, 
as the Book of Daniel is of the Old: the genuineness of both 
will probably always remain a matter of controversy. With 
regard to the Gospel, suspicion respecting it was aroused in 
some quarters at the outset, but very quickly died out; to rise 
again, however, with immensely increased force in the eighteenth 
century, since which time to the present day the question has 
scarcely ever been allowed to rest. The scope of the present 
work admits of no more than an outline of the argument being 
presented. 


1 The External Evidence. 


In this section of the argument two objections are made to 
the Fourth Gospel: (1) the sence of the Apostolic Fathers ; 
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(2) its rejection by Marcion, the Alogi, and perhaps another 
sect. 

(1) The silence of the Apostolic Fathers, if it were a fact, 
would not be an insuperable difficulty. It is admitted on all 
sides that the Fourth Gospel was published long after the 
others, and when they were in possession of the field. There 
was nothing to lead men to suppose that yet another Gospel 
would be forthcoming; this alone would make people jealous 
of its claims. And when, as we shall see, it was found that 
certain portions of it might be made to assume a Gnostic ap- 
pearance, jealousy in some quarters became suspicion. The 
silence, therefore, of the first circle of Christian writers is no 
more than we might reasonably expect; and when taken in 
connexion with the universal recognition of the Gospel by the 
next circle of writers (A.D. 170 onwards), who had far more 
evidence than has reached us, may be considered as telling for, 
rather than against the authenticity. 

But the silence of the Apostolic Fathers is by no means 
certain. The EPistLE of BARNABAS (c. A.D. 120—130) pro- 
bably refers to it: Keim is convinced of the fact, although he 
denies that 8. John wrote the Gospel. The shorter Greek form 
of the IanaTran EPpisTLEs (c. 4.D. 150) contains allusions to it, 
and adaptations of it, which cannot seriously be considered 
doubtful. Bishop Lightfoot! says of the expression véwp (av 
(Rom. vii.) “Doubtless a reference to John iv. 10, 11, as indeed 
the whole passage is inspired by the Fourth Gospel,” and of the 
words oldey moGev Epyerat xat mov umayet (Philad. vii.), “The coin- 
cidence (with John iii. 8) is quite too strong to be accidental ;” 
and “the Gospel is prior to the passage in Ignatius;” for “the 
application in the Gospel is natural: the application in Ignatius 
is strained and secondary.” Again, on the words avrés dv Oipa 
rov marpos (Philad. ix.) he says, “ Doubtless an allusion to John 
x. 9.” Comp. 6 xépios dvev rod marpés ovdev éroinaey (Magn. vii.) 
with John viii. 28, Magn. viii. with John viii. 29, Tradl. viii. 

1 I am enabled to make these quotations from the great work of his 


life (unhappily still unfinished and unpublished) through the great 
kindness of the Bishop of Durham. 
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with John vi. 51. The Epist_E or PoLycarpP (c. a.D. 150) con- 
tains almost certain references to the First Epistle of S. John: 
and as it is admitted that the First Epistle and the Fourth 
Gospel are by the same hand, evidence in favour of the one may 
be used as evidence in favour of the other. 

Besides these, Papras (martyred about the same time as 
Polycarp) certainly knew the First Epistle (Eus. HZ. £. 11. 
xxxix.). BASILipEs (c. A.D. 125) seems to have made use of 
the Fourth Gospel. Justin Martyr (c. 4.p. 150) knew the 
Fourth Gospel. This may now be considered as beyond reason- 
able doubt. Not only does he exhibit types of language and 
doctrine closely akin to 8. John’s (e.g. i8ap (dv, Adyos row Geod, 
povoyeris, capxorombava), but in the Dialogue with Trypho, 
LXXXVIII. (c. A.D. 146) he quotes the Baptist’s reply, ovx ely) 6 
Xpicros dAAa gov) Booyros (comp. John i. 20, 23) and in the 
First Apology, UX1., he paraphrases Christ’s words on the new 
birth (John iii. 3—5). Moreover Justin teaches the great 
doctrine of S. John’s Prologue, that Jesus Christ is the 
Word. Keim regards it as certain that Justin knew the Fourth 
Gospel. 

When we pass beyond a.p. 170 the evidence becomes full 
and clear: TatIan, the EPISTLE TO THE CHURCHES OF VIENNE 
AND Lyons, CrELsus, the MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, the CLE- 
MENTINE HoMILIEs, THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH (the earliest 
writer who mentions 8. John by name as the author of the 
Gospel—c. a.D. 175), ATHENAGORAS, IRENAEUS, CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, and TERTULLIAN. Of these none perhaps is 
more important than IRENAxEus, the pupil of Polycarp, who 
was the friend of S. John. It never occurs to him to maintain 
that the Fourth Gospel is the work of S. John; he treats it 
as a universally acknowledged fact. He not only knows of no 
time when there were not four Gospels, but with the help of 
certain quaint arguments he persuades himself that there must 
be four Gospels, neither more nor less (Haer. m1. i. 1, x1 8: 
comp. Vv. xxxvi. 2). So firmly established had the Fourth 
Gospel become considerably before the end of the second cen- 
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(2) The rejection of the Fourth Gospel by Marcion and 
some obscure sects is of no serious importance. There is no 
evidence to shew that the Gospel was rejected on critical 
grounds; rather because the doctrines which it contained were 
disliked. This is almost certain in the case of Marcion, and 
probable enough in the other cases. 

Whether the obscure sect mentioned by Irenaeus (Haer. 
Itt. xi. 9) as rejecting the Fourth Gospel and the promises of 
the Paraclete which it contains are the same as those whom 
Epiphanius with a contemptuous double entendre calls “AAoyor 
(‘devoid of [the doctrine of] the Logos’ or ‘devoid of reason’), 
is uncertain. But we can easily understand how a party might 
arise, who in perfectly good faith and with good but mistaken 
motives might reject the Fourth Gospel both for the doctrine of 
the Logos and for other peculiarities which seemed to favour the 
Gnosticism of Cerinthus. None of the Synoptists, none of the 
Apostles, had thus far used the term Adyos; and the fact that 
Cerinthus made use of it must have made its prominence in the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel doubly suspicious. Cerinthus 
maintained that Jesus was a mere man on whom the Logos or 
Christ descended in the form of a dove at his baptism : and the 
Fourth Gospel says nothing about the miraculous conception of 
Christ, or about the wonders that attended and attested His 
birth, but begins with the Baptism and the descent of the Spirit. 
The Evangelist pointedly remarks that the miracle at Cana was 
the first miracle: perhaps this was to insinuate that previous to 
the Baptism Jesus (being a mere man) cowld do no miracle. 
This Gospel omits the Transfiguration, an incident from which 
@ participation of His Human Body in the glory of the Godhead 
might be inferred. The ‘prince’ or ‘ruler of this world,’ an 
expression not used previously by any Evangelist or Apostle, 
might possibly be understood to mean the Demiurgus of the 
Cerinthian system, the Creator of the world, and.the God of the 
Jews, but inferior to and ignorant of the Supreme God. Again, 
the Fourth Gospel is silent about the wonders which attended 
Christ’s death ; and this also harmonizes with the system of 
Cerinthus, who taught that the Logos or Christ departed when 
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Jesus was arrested, and that a mere man suffered on the Cross; 
for what meaning would there be in the sympathy of nature with 
the death of a mere man!? All this tends to shew that if the 
Fourth Gospel was rejected in certain quarters for a time, this 
tells little or nothing against its genuineness. Indeed it may 
fairly be said to tell the other way; for it shews that the uni- 
versal recognition of the Gospel, which we find existing from 
A.D. 170 onwards, was no mere blind enthusiasm, but a victory 
of truth over baseless though not unnatural suspicion. More- 
over, the fact that these over-wary Christians assigned the 
Gospel to Cerinthus is evidence that the Gospel was in their 
opinion written by a contemporary of 8S. John. To concede this 
is to concede the whole question. 


ii. The Internal Evidence. 


We have seen already that there are some features of this 
Gospel which would seem to harmonize with a Gnostic system, 
and that it need not surprise us if some persons in the second 
century hastily concluded that it savoured of Cerinthus. It is 
more surprising that modern critics, after a minute study of the 
Gospel, should think it possible to assign it to a Greek Gnostic 
of the second century. To say nothing of the general tone of the 
Gospel, there are two texts which may almost be said to sum up 
the theology of the Evangelist and which no Gnostic would even 
have tolerated, much less have written: ‘The Word became 
flesh’ (i. 14); ‘Salvation is of the Jews’ (iv. 22). That the 
Infinite should limit itself and become finite, that the ineffable 
purity of the Godhead should be united with impure matter, 
was to a Gnostic a monstrous supposition ; and this was what 
was implied in the Word becoming flesh. Again, that the 
longed-for salvation of mankind should come from the Jews was 
a flat contradiction of one of the main principles of Gnosticism, 
viz. that man’s perfection is to be looked for in the attainment 
of a higher knowledge of God and the universe, to which the Jew 
as such had no special claim; on the contrary (as some Gnostics 


1 See Dollinger’s Hippolytus and Callistus, Chap. v. 
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held), the Jews had all along mistaken an inferior being for the 
Supreme God. While much is promised in the Fourth Gospel to 
faith in Jesus Christ and union with Him, no rewards are offered 
to knowledge. On the contrary, knowledge is the fruit of loving 
obedience (vii. 17). Other passages in the Gospel which are 
strongly adverse to the theory of a Gnostic authorship will be 
pointed out in the notes (see on iii. 14, vi. 21, x. 35, xix. 35, xx. 
31). And here the Gnostics themselves are our witnesses, and 
that in the second century. Although the Fourth Gospel was 
frequently used against them, they never denied its genuineness. 
They tried to explain away what told against them, but they never 
attempted to question the Apostolic authority of the Gospel. 

But the Gospel not only contains both direct and indirect 
evidence which contradicts this particular hypothesis; it also 
supplies both direct and indirect evidence of the true hypothesis. 

(1) There is direct evidence that the author was an eye- 
witness of what he relates. In two places (according to far the 
most reasonable, if not the only reasonable interpretation of 
the words) the Evangelist claims for himself the authority of 
an eyewitness: in a third he either claims it for himself or 
others claim it for him. ‘ We beheld His glory’ (i. 14), especially 
when taken in conjunction with ‘which we beheld and our hands 
handled’ (1 Johni. 1), cannot well mean anything else. Scarcely 
less doubtful is ‘He that hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true, &c.’ (xix. 35). ‘This is the disciple who wit- 
nesseth concerning these things, and who wrote these things; 
and we know that his witness is true’ (xxi. 24), even if it be the 
addition of another hand, is direct testimony to the fact that the 
Evangelist gives us not second-hand information, but what he 
himself has heard and seen. (See notes in all three places.) 

Of course it would be easy for a forger to make such a claim; 
and accomplices or dupes might support him. But it would also 
be easy in so wide a field of narrative to test the validity of the 
claim, and this we will proceed to do by examining the indirect 
evidence. First, however, it will be well to state the enormous 
difficulties which would confront a writer who proposed in the 
second century to forge a Gospel. 
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The condition of Palestine during the life of Jesus Christ was 
unique. The three great civilisations of the world were inter- 
mingled there; Rome, the representative of law and conquest; 
Greece, the representative of philosophical speculation and com- 
merce; Judaism, the representative of religion. The relations of 
these three elements to one another were both intricate and varied. 
In some particulars there was a combination between two or 
more of them; as in the mode of conducting the census (Luke 
ii. 3) and of celebrating the Passover (see on xiii. 23); in others 
there was the sharpest opposition, as in very many ceremonial 
observances. Moreover, of these three factors it was exceedingly 
difficult for the two that were Gentile to comprehend the third. 
The Jew always remained an enigma to his neighbours, especially 
to those from the West. This was owing partly to proud reserve 
on his part and contempt on theirs, partly to the inability of 
each side to express itself in terms that would be intelligible to 
the other, so utterly different were and still are Eastern and 
Western modes of thought. Again, if a Greek or Roman of the 
first century had taken the pains to study Jewish literature with 
a view to becoming thoroughly acquainted with this strange 
people, his knowledge of them would still have remained both 
defective and misleading, so much had been added or changed 
by tradition and custom. To a Gentile of the second century 
this difficulty would be very greatly increased; for Jerusalem 
had been destroyed and the Jewish nation had been once more 
scattered abroad on the face of the earth. With the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the keeping of the Mosaic Law had become 
a physical impossibility; and the Jews who had lost their 
language in the Captivity had now to a large extent lost the 
ceremonial law. Even a Jew of the second century might 
easily be mistaken as to the usages of his nation in the early 
part of the first. How much more, then, would a Gentile be 
likely to go astray! We may say, therefore, that the intricate 
combination of Jewish and Gentile elements in Palestine be- 
tween A.D. 1 and A.D. 50 was such that no one but a Jew living 
in the country at the time would be able to master them; and 
that the almost total destruction of the Jewish element in the 
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latter part of the century would render a proper appreciation of 
the circumstances a matter of the utmost difficulty even to 
a careful antiquarian. Finally, we must remember that anti- 
quarian research in those days was almost unknown; and that 
to undertake it in order to give an accurate setting to a historical 
fiction was an idea that was not born until long after the 
second century. We may safely say that no Greek of that age 
would ever have dreamed of going through the course of archzo- 
logical study necessary for attempting the Fourth Gospel; and 
even if he had, the attempt would still have been a manifest 
failure. He would have fallen into far more numerous and far 
more serious errors than those which critics (with what success 
we shall see hereafter) have tried to bring home to the Fourth 
Evangelist (see on xi. 49). 

(2) There is abundant indirect evidence to shew that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel was a Jew, and a Jew of Palestine, 
who was an eyewitness of most of the events which he relates. 
If this can be made out with something like certainty, the circle 
of possible authors will be very much reduced. But in this 
circle of possible authors we are not left to conjecture. There 
is further evidence to shew that he was an Apostle, and the 
Apostle S. John. (See Sanday, Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
Chap. xix.) 


THE EVANGELIST WAS A JEW. 


He is perfectly at home in Jewish opinions and points of view. 
Conspicuous among these are the ideas respecting the Messiah 
current at the time (i. 19—28, 45—49, 51; iv. 25; vi. 14, 15; 
vii. 26, 27, 31, 40—42, 52; xii. 13, 34; xix.15,21). Besides these 
we have the hostility between Jews and Samaritans (iv. 9, 20, 22; 
viii. 48); estimate of women (iv. 27), of the national schools (vii. 
15), of the uneducated (vii. 49), of the * Dispersion’ (vii. 35), of - 
Abraham and the Prophets (viii. 52, 53), &c. &c. 

He is quite familiar also with Jewish usages and observances. 
Among these we may notice baptism (i. 25, iii. 22, 23, iv. 2), 
purification (ii. 6, iii. 25, xi. 55, xviii. 28, xix. 31), the Jewish 
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Feasts, especially the F’. of Dedication which is mentioned neither 
in O.T. nor in the Synoptics (ii. 13, 23, v. 1, vi. 4, vii. 2, 37, x. 
22, xiii. 1, xviii. 28, xix. 31, 42), curcwmcision and the Sabbath (vii. 
22, 23), law of evidence (viii. 17, 18), embalming (xix. 40). 

The form of the Gospel, especially the style of the narrative, 
is essentially Jewish. The language is Greek, but the arrange- 
ment of the thoughts, to some extent the structure of the 
sentences, and a great deal of the vocabulary are Hebrew. And 
the source of this Hebrew form is the O.T. This is shewn not 
only by frequent quotations but by the imagery employed ;—the 
lamb, the brazen serpent, the living water, the manna, the 
shepherd, the vine, &. And not only so, but the Christian 
theology of the Evangelist is based upon the theology of the 
OT. ‘Salvation is of the Jews’ (iv. 22); Moses wrote of Christ 
(v. 46; i. 45); Abraham saw His day (viii. 56); He was typified 
in the brazen serpent (iii. 14), the manna (vi. 32), the paschal 
lamb (xix. 36); perhaps also in the water from the rock (vii. 37) 
and the pillar of fire (viii. 12). Much that He did was done 
‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled’ (xiii. 18, xvii. 12, xix. 24, 
28, 36, 37; comp. ii. 22, xx. 9): and these fulfilments of Scripture 
are noticed not as interesting coincidences, but ‘that ye may 
believe’ (xix. 35). Judaism is the foundation of the Christian 
faith. No one but a Jew could have handled the O.T. Scriptures 
in this way. 


THEr EVANGELIST WAS A JEW OF PALESTINE. 


This is shewn chiefly by his topographical knowledge, which he 
uses both with ease and precision. In mentioning a fresh place 
he commonly throws in some fact respecting it, adding clearness 
or interest to the narrative. A forger would avoid such gratuitous 
statements, as being unnecessary and likely by being wrong to 
lead to detection. Thus, one Bethany is ‘nigh unto Jerusalem, 
about fifteen furlongs off’ (xi. 18), the other is ‘beyond Jordan,’ 
(i. 28); Bethsaida is ‘the city of Andrew and Peter’ (i. 44); ‘Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth’ (i. 46); Cana is ‘of 
Galilee’ (ii. 1, xxi. 2), and one ‘goes down’ from Cana to Caper- 
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naum (iv. 47); Aenon is ‘near to Salim,’ and there are ‘many 
waters’ there (iii. 23); Sychar is ‘a city of Samaria, near to the 
parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Now 
Jacob’s well was there’ (iv. 5); Ephraim is a city ‘near to the 
wilderness’ (xi. 54). Comp. the minute local knowledge implied 
in vi. 22—24, iv. 11, 12, 20, ii. 12. 

This familiarity with topography is the more remarkable in 
the case of Jerusalem, which (as all are agreed) was destroyed 
before the Fourth Gospel was written. He knows of the traffic 
in the Temple and of what it consisted (ii. 6); Bethesda is ‘a 
pool by the sheep-gate, having five porches’ (v. 2); Siloam is ‘a 
pool, which is by interpretation Sent’ (ix. 7); Solomon’s porch is 
‘in the Temple’ (x. 23). Comp. the minute knowledge of the city 
and suburbs implied in viii. 20, xi. 18, xviii. 1, 28, xix. 13, 17—20, 
41, 42. 

The way in which the author quotes the 0.T. points to 
the same conclusion. He is not dependent on the LXX. 
for his knowledge of the Scriptures, as a Greek-speaking Jew 
born out of Palestine would very likely have been: he appears 
to know the original Hebrew, which had become a dead lan- 
guage, and was not much studied outside Palestine. Out of 
fourteen quotations three agree with the Hebrew against the 
LXX, (vi. 45, xiii. 18, xix. 37); not one agrees with the LXX. 
against the Hebrew. The majority are neutral, either agreeing 
with both, or differing from both, or being free adaptations 
rather than citations. (See also on xii. 13, 15.) 

The Evangelist’s doctrine of the Logos or Word confirms us in 
the belief that he is a Jew of Palestine. The form which this 
doctrine assumes in the Prologue is Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian. (See note on ‘the Word,’ i. 1.) 


THE EVANGELIST WAS AN EYEWITNESS OF MOST OF THE EVENTS 
WHICH HE RELATES. 


The narrative is crowded with figures, which are no mere 
nonentities to fill up space, but which live and move. Where 
they appear on the scene more than once, their action throughout 
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is harmonious, and their characteristics are indicated with a sim- 
plicity and distinctness which would be the most consummate 
art if it were not taken from real life. And where in the lite- 
rature of the second century can we find such skilful delineation 
of fictitious characters as is shewn in the portraits given to us of 
the Baptist, the beloved disciple, Peter, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, 
Judas Iscariot, Pilate, Nicodemus, Martha and Mary, the Sa- 
maritan woman, the man born blind? Even the less prominent 
persons are thoroughly lifelike and real; Nathanael, Judas not 
Iscariot, Caiaphas, Annas, Mary Magdalene, Joseph. 

Exact notes of time are frequent; not only seasons, as the 
Jewish Feasts noticed above, but days (i. 29, 35, 43, ii. 1, iv. 40, 
43, vi. 22, vii. 14, 37, xi. 6, 17, 39, xii. 1, 12, xix. 31, xx. 1, 26) 
and hours (i. 39, iv. 6, 52, xix. 14; comp. iii. 2, vi. 16, xiii. 30, 
XViii. 28, xx. 1, 19, xxi. 4). 

The Evangelist sometimes knows the exact or approximate 
number of persons (i. 35, iv. 18, vi. 10, xix. 23) and objects (ii. 6, 
vi. 9, 19, xix. 39, xxi. 8, 11) mentioned in his narrative. 

Throughout the Gospel we have examples of graphic and 
vivid description, which would be astounding if they were not 
the result of personal observation. Strong instances of this 
would be the accounts of the cleansing of the Temple (ii. 
14—16), the feeding of the 5000 (vi. 5—14), the healing of the 
man born blind (ix. 6, 7), the feet-washing (xiii. 4, 5, 12), the 
betrayal (xviii. 1—13), almost all the details of the Passion 
(xviil., xix.), the visit to the sepulchre (xx. 3—8). 

To this it must be added that the state of the text of the 
Gospel, as we find it quoted by early writers, shews that before 
the end of the second century there were already a great many 
-variations of readings in existence. Such things take time to 
arise and multiply. This consideration compels us to believe 
that the original document must have been made at a time 
when eyewitnesses of the Gospel history were still living. See 
notes on i. 13, 18, vii. 8 and ix. 35. 
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THe EVANGELIST WAS AN APOSTLE. 


He knows the thoughts of the disciples on certain occasions, 
_ thoughts which sometimes surprise us, and which no writer of 
fiction would have attributed to them (ii. 11, 17, 22, iv. 27, vi. 19, 
GO, xii. 16, xiii. 22, 28, xx. 9, xxi. 12). He knows also words that 
were spoken by the disciples in private to Christ or among them- 
selves (iv. 31, 33, ix. 2, xi. 8, 12, 16, xvi. 17, 29). He is familiar 
with the haunts of the disciples (xi. 54, xviii. 2, xx. 19). Above 
all, he is one who was very intimate with the Lord; for he knows 
His motives (ii. 24, 25, iv. 1—8, v. 6, vi. 6, 15, vii. 1, xiii. 1, 3, 11, 
xvi. 19, xviii. 4, xix. 28) and can bear witness to His feelings (xi. 
33, 38, xiii. 21). 


Tue EVANGELIST WAS THE APOSTLE S. JOHN. 


The contents of the two previous sections are almost sufficient 
to prove this last point. We know from the Synoptists that 
three disciples were specially intimate with Jesus, Peter, James, 
and his brother John. S. Peter cannot be our Evangelist: he 
was put to death long before the very earliest date to which the 
Fourth Gospel can be assigned. Moreover the style of the Gospel 
is quite unlike the undoubted First Epistle of S. Peter. Still less 
can S. James be the author, for he was martyred long hefore 
S. Peter. Only S. John remains, and he not only entirely fits in 
with the details already noticed, but also having long outlived 
the rest of the Apostles he is the one person who could have 
written a Gospel considerably later in date than the other three. 

But we have not yet exhausted the evidence. The concluding 
note (xxi. 24) declares that the Gospel was written by ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved’ (yara, xxi. 20). This disciple is 
mentioned in three other places under the same title (xiii. 23, 
xix. 26, xxi. 7;—xx. 2 is different). He is some one who is 
intimate with S. Peter (xiii. 24, xxi. 7; comp. xviii. 15, xx. 2), 
and this we already know from the Synoptists that 8. John was, 
and we learn from the Acts that he remained so (iii. 1, 3, 11, 
iv. 13, 19, viii. 14). He is one of those enumerated in xxi. 1, 
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and unless he is one of the two unnamed disciples he must be 
S. John. 

One more point, a small one, but of very great significance, 
remains. The Fourth Evangelist carefully distinguishes places 
and persons. He distinguishes Cana ‘of Galilee’ (ii. 1, xxi. 2) 
from Cana of Asher; Bethany ‘beyond Jordan’ (i. 28) from 
Bethany ‘nigh unto Jerusalem’ (xi. 18); Bethsaida, ‘the city of 
Andrew and Peter’ (i. 44), from Bethsaida Julias. He distin- 
guishes also Simon Peter after his call from others named 
Simon by invariably adding the new name Peter, whereas the 
Synoptists often call him simply Simon. The traitor Judas is 
distinguished as the ‘son of Simon’ (vi. 71, xii. 4, xiii. 2, 26) 
from the other Judas, who is expressly said to be ‘ not Iscariot’ 
(xiv. 22), while the Synoptists take no notice of the traitor’s 
parentage. S. Thomas is thrice for the sake of additional 
clearness pointed out as the same who was called Didymus 
(xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2), a name not given by the Synoptists. 
Comp. the cereful identification of Nicodemus (xix. 39) and of 
Caiaphas (xi. 49, xviii. 13). And yet the Fourth Evangelist 
altogether neglects to make a distinction which the Synoptists 
do make, They distinguish John the son of Zebedee from his 
namesake by frequently calling the latter ‘the Baptist’ (more 
than a dozen times in all). The Fourth Evangelist never does 
so; to him the Baptist is simply ‘John.’ He himself being the 
other John, there is for him no chance of confusion, and it does 
not occur to him to mark the distinction. 


iii. Answers to objections. 

We are now on too firm ground to be shaken by isolated 
difficulties. It would take a great many difficulties of detail to 
counterbalance the difficulty of believing that the Fourth Gospel + 
was written by some one who was neither an Apostle nor even 
a contemporary. But there are certain difficulties supposed to 
be involved in the theory that the Evangelist is S. John the 
Apostle, some of which are important and deserve a separate 
answer. They are mainly these ;— 
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(1) The marked dissimilarity between the Fourth Gospel 
and the three others. 

(2) The marked dissimilarity between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Revelation. 

(8) The difficulty of believing that S. John (a) would have 
“studiously elevated himself in every way above the Apostle 
Peter ;” (6) would have magnified himself above all as ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 

(4) The use made by S. Polycarp of S. John’s authority in 
the Paschal controversy. 

(1) The answer to the first of these objections will be found 
below in Chapter vi. of the Introduction, and in the introductory 
note to Chapter iii. of the Gospel. 

(2) The answer to the second belongs rather to the Intro- 
duction to the Apocalypse. The answer to it is to a large extent 
a further answer to the first objection ; for “the Apocalypse is 
doctrinally the uniting link between the Synoptists and the Fourth 
Gospel” (Westcott). The Gospel is a summary of Christian 
Theology ; the Apocalypse is a summary of Christian Politics. 
The one exhibits the ideal life in God in the perfect Man, the 
other exhibits it in the perfect community. Great as are the 
differences between the two, the leading ideas of both are the 
same. The one gives us in a magnificent vision, the other in a 
great historic drama, the supreme conflict between good and evil 
and its issue. In both Jesus Christ is the central figure, whose 
victory through defeat is the issue of the conflict. In both the 
Jewish dispensation is the preparation for the Gospel, and the 
warfare and triumph of the Christ is described in language satu- 
rated with the O. T. Some remarkable similarities of detail will be 
pointed out in the notes (see on i. 14; iv. 6; vii. 30; xi. 44; xiii. 8; 
xv. 20; xix. 13, 17, 20, 37). Difference of date will go a long way 
towards explaining the great difference of style. And there are 
good reasons for believing that the Apocalypse was written early 
in S. John’s life, before he had mastered the Greek language, and 
the Gospel and Epistle late in his life, after he had done so. 

(3a) The question, ‘How could S. John have studiously 
elevated himself in every way above the Apostle Peter?’ reminds 
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us of the famous question of Charles II. to the Royal Society. 
The answer to it is that S. John does nothing of the kind. 
In his whole narrative he speaks only thrice, and then very 
briefly; ‘Rabbi, where abidest Thou?’ (i. 38); ‘Lord, who is it?’ 
(xiii. 25); ‘It is the Lord!’ (xxi. 7). S. Peter takes the lead 
in the Fourth Gospel as in the other three. His introduction to 
Christ and significant naming stand at the very opening of the 
Gospel ( 41, 42); he answers in the name of the Twelve (vi. 68); 
he is prominent if not first at the feet-washing (xiii. 6); he 
directs 8. John to find out who is the traitor (xiii. 24); he takes 
the lead in defending his Master at the betrayal (xviii. 10); the 
news of the Resurrection is brought to him first (xx. 2); his 
companion does not venture to enter the sepulchre until he has 
done so (xx. 6—8); he is mentioned first in the list of disciples 
given xxi. 2, and there takes the lead (xxi. 3); he continues to take 
the lead when Jesus appears to them (xxi. 7, 11); he receives the 
last great charge, with which the Gospel concludes (xxi. 15—22). 

(6) To suppose that the phrase ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ implies self-glorification at the expense of others is alto- 
gether to misunderstand it. It is not impossible that the 
designation was given to him by others before he used it of 
himself. At any rate the affection of the Lord for him was 
so well known that such a title would be well suited for an 
oblique indication of the author’s personality. Besides thus 
gently placing us behind the scenes the phrase serves two 
purposes: (1) it is a permanent expression of gratitude on the 
part of the Evangelist for the transcendent benefit bestowed 
upon him; (2) it is a modest explanation of the prominent part 
which he was called upon to play on certain occasions. Why 
was he singled out (xiii. 23) to be told who was the traitor? 
Why was the care of the Lord’s Mother (xix. 26) entrusted to 
him? Why was he allowed to recognise the Lord at the sea of 
Tiberias (xxi. 7) before any of the rest did so? The recipient 
of these honours has only one explanation to give: Jesus loved 
him. 

(4) In the controversy as to the right time of keeping 
Easter 8. Polycarp defended the Asiatic custom of keeping the 
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Christian Passover at the same time as the Jewish Passover, 
viz. the evening of the 14th Nisan, “because he had always (so) 
observed it with John the disciple of our Lord, and the rest of 
the Apostles, with whom he associated” (Eus. H. £. v. xxiv. 16). 
On this ground he refused to yield to Anicetus, Bishop of Rome, 
though he did not require Anicetus to give way tohim. But, 
as we shall see (Appendix A), the Fourth Gospel clearly re- 
presents the Crucifixion as taking place on the 14th Nisan, and 
the Last Supper as taking place the evening before. Therefore, 
either Polycarp falsely appeals to S. John’s authority (which is 
most improbable), or the Fourth Gospel is not by 8. John. But 
this objection confuses two things, the Christian Passover or 
Easter, and the Last Supper or institution of the Eucharist. The 
latter point was not in dispute at all. The question debated 
was whether the Christian Churches in fixing the time of Easter 
were to follow the Jewish Calendar exactly or a Christian 
modification of it. S. Polycarp claimed S. John as sanctioning 
the former plan, and nothing in the Fourth Gospel is incon- 
sistent with such a view. Schiirer, who denies the authenticity 
of the Gospel, has shewn that no argument against the authen- 
ticity can be drawn from the Paschal controversy. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE PLACE AND DATE. 


Tradition is unanimous in giving Ephesus as the place where 
S. John resided during the latter part of his life, and where the 
Fourth Gospel was written. There is no sufficient reason for 
doubting this strong testimony, which may be accepted as 
practically certain. 

There is also strong evidence to shew that the Gospel was 
written at the request of the elders and disciples of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Asia. We have this on the early and inde- 
pendent authority of the Muratorian Fragment (c. a.p. 170) 
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and of Clement of Alexandria (c. A.D. 190); and it is confirmed 
by Jerome. No doubt S. John had often delivered the contents 
of his Gospel orally; and the elders wished before he died to 
preserve it in a permanent form. Moreover, difficulties had 
arisen in the Church which called for a recasting of Apostolic 
doctrine. The destruction of Jerusalem had given altogether a 
new turn to Christianity: it had severed the lingering and ham- 
pering connexion with Judaism; it had involved a readjustment 
of the interpretations of Christ’s promises about His return. 
Again, the rise of a Christian philosophy, shading off by strange 
compromises and foreign colouring into mere pagan speculation, 
called for a fresh statement, in terms adequate to the emergency, 
and by a voice sufficient in authority, of Christian truth. There 
is both external and internal evidence to shew that a crisis of 
this kind was the occasion of the Fourth Gospel. 

The precise date cannot be determined with certainty. There 
are indications in the Gospel itself that it was written late in the 
author’s life-time. In his narrative he seems to be looking back 
after a long lapse of time (vii. 39, xxi. 19). And as we study it, 
we feel that it is the result of a larger experience of God’s Pro- 
vidence and of a wider comprehension of the meaning of His 
Kingdom than was possible at the time when the other Evan- 
gelists, especially the first two of them, wrote their Gospels. 
As compared with them, it exhibits a marked development of 
doctrine. All this induces us to place the date of the Fourth 
Gospel as late as possible; and tradition (as we have seen pp. 
Xvli, xvill) represents 8. John as living to extreme old age. S. 
John would not begin to teach at Ephesus until some time after 
S. Paul left it, i.e. not much before a.p.'70. If Irenaeus is right 
in saying that S. Luke’s Gospel was not written till after the 
death of S. Peter and S. Paul (Haer. 11. i. 1), this would again 
place the writing of the Fourth Gospel considerably later than 
A.D. 70. It is not improbable that the first twenty chapters were 
written a considerable time before the Gospel was published, that 
the last chapter was added some years later, and then the whole 
given to the Church (see introductory note to chap. xxi.). S. John 
may have lived almost if not quite to the end of the century; 
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therefore from A.D. 80 to 95 would seem to be the period within 
which it is probable that the Gospel was published. 

Those who deny that S. John is the author have tried almost 
every date from a.p.110 to 165. Dividing this period into two, 
we have this dilemma:—If the Gospel was published between 
110 and 140, why did not the hundreds of Christians, who had 
known S. John during his later years, denounce it as a forgery? 
If it was not published till between 140 and 165, how did it 
become universally accepted by 170? 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OBJECT AND PLAN. 


i The Object. 


These two subjects, the object and the plan, naturally go 
together, for the one to a large extent determines the other: 
the purpose with which the Evangelist wrote his Gospel greatly 
influences the form which it assumes. What that purpose was 
he tells us plainly himself: ‘These have been written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in His name’ (xx. 31). His object is 
not to write the life of Christ; if it were, we might. wonder that 
out of his immense stores of personal knowledge he has not 
given us a great deal more than he has done. Rather, out of 
these abundant stores he has made a careful and self-denying 
selection with a view to producing a particular effect upon his 
readers, and by means of that effect to open to them an inesti- 
mable benefit. In this way his object manifestly influences his 
plan. He might have given himself the delight of pouring © 
forth streams of information, which he alone possessed, to 
a community ardently thirsting for it. But such prodigality 
would have obscured rather than strengthened his argument; 
he therefore rigidly limits himself in order to produce the 
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desired effect. His narrative, most fragmentary as a biography, 
is complete as a Gospel. 

The effect is twofold: (1) to create a belief that Jesus is the 
Christ; (2) to create a belief that Jesus is the Son of God. The 
first truth is primarily for the Jew; the second is primarily for 
the Gentile; then both are for all united. The first truth leads 
the Jew to become a Christian; the second raises the Gentile 
above the barriers of Jewish exclusiveness; the two together 
bring eternal life to both. 

To the Jews the Evangelist would prove that Jesus, the Man 
who had been known to them personally or historically by that 
name, is the Christ, the Messiah for whom they had been look- 
ing, in whom all types and prophecies have been fulfilled, to 
whom therefore the fullest allegiance is due. To the Gentiles 
the Evangelist would prove that this same Jesus, of whom they 
also have heard, is the Son of God, the Only God, theirs as 
well as His, the Universal Father, their Father as well as His; 
whose Son’s mission, therefore, must be coextensive with His 
Father's family and kingdom. Long before the promise was 
made to Abraham ‘all things came into being through Him’ 
(i. 3): if therefore the Jews had a claim on the Christ, the Gen- 
tiles had a still older claim on the Son of God. 

These two great truths, that Jesus is the Christ, and that 
Jesus is the Son of God, being recognised and believed, the 
blessed result follows that believers have life in His name, i.e. 
in Him as revealed to them in the character which His name 
implies. There is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ 
is all and in all; all are one in Christ Jesus (Col. iii. 11; Gal. 
iii. 28). 

There is no need to look for any additional object over and 
above that which the Evangelist himself states; although this 
is frequently done. Thus from the time of Irenaeus (Haer. 
111, xi.) it has been common to say that S. John wrote his 
Gospel against Cerinthus and other heretics. By clearly teach- 
ing the main truths of the Gospel S. John necessarily refutes 
errors; and it is possible that here and there some particular 
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form of error was in his mind when he wrote: but the refuta- 
tion of error is not his object in writing. If his Gospel is not 
a life of Christ, still less is it a polemical treatise. 

Again, from the time of Eusebius (H. Z. 1m. xxiv. 11) and 
earlier it has been maintained that S. John wrote to supplement 
the Synoptists, recording what had not been recorded by them. 
No doubt he does supplement them to a large extent, especially 
as regards the ministry in Judaea: but it does not follow from 
this that he wrote in order to supplement them. Where some- 
thing not recorded by them would suit his purpose equally 
well he would naturally prefer it; but he has no hesitation in 
retelling what has already been told by one, two, or even all 
three of them, if he requires it for the object which he has in 
view (see introductory note to chap. vi.). 


ii. The Plan. 


In no Gospel is the plan so manifest as in the Fourth. Per- 
haps we may say of the others that they scarcely have a plan. 
We may divide and subdivide them for our own convenience ; 
but there is no clear evidence that the three Evangelists had 
any definite scheme before them in putting together the frag- 
ments of Gospel history which they have preserved for us. It 
is quite otherwise with the Fourth Evangelist. The different 
scenes from the life of Jesus Christ which ke puts before us, 
are not only carefully selected but carefully arranged, leading 
up step by step to the conclusion expressed in the confession of 
S. Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God.’ But if there is a develop- 
ment of faith and love on the one side in those who accept and 
follow Jesus, so also there is a development of unbelief and 
hatred on the other in those who reject and persecute Him, 
‘The Word became flesh;’ but, inasmuch as He was not 
generally recognised and welcomed, His presence in the world 
necessarily involved a separation and a conflict; a separation ~ 
of light from darkness, truth from falsehood, good from evil, 
life from death, and a conflict between the two. It is the 
critical episodes in that conflict round the person of the Incar- 
nate Word that the Evangelist places before us one by one, 
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These various episodes taken one by one go far to show,—taken 
altogether and combined with the issue of the conflict irrefra- 
gably prove,—‘that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ 


The main outlines of the plan are these :— 


I, THs PRo.oavE or Inrropucrron (i. 1—18). 
1. The Word in His own Nature (i. 1—5). 
2. His revelation to men and rejection by them 
(i. 6—13). 
8. His revelation of the Father (i. 14—18). 


II, First Mam Drvision. Curist’s Mmuistry, on His Revevation 
oF HimsELF To THE WoRLD (i. 19—xii. 50). 


a. The Testimony (i. 19—51) 
1, of John the Baptist (i. 19—37), 
° 2. of the disciples (i. 38—51), 
3. of the first sign (ii. 1—11). 
b. The Work (ii. 13—xi. 57) 
1. among Jews (ii. 18—iii. 36), 
2. among Samaritans (iv. 1—42), 
8. among Galileans (iv. 48—54), 
(The work has become a Conflict) 4. among mixed multitudes (v.—xi.). 
c. The Judgment (xii.) 
1. of men (1—36), 
2. of the Evangelist (37—43), 
8. of Christ (44—50). 
Close of Christ’s public ministry. 


Til, Sxconp Mam Drvision. Tue Issvuzs or Cxrist’s Ministry, 
oR His ReEvewation oF HimsetF To His Discreuzs 
(xili.— xx.). 
d. The inner Glorification of Christ in His last Dis- 
courses (xiii.—xvii.). 
1. His love in humiliation (ziii. 1—30). 
2. His love in keeping His own (xiii. 31—xv. 27). 
8. The promise of the Comforter and of His re- 
turn (xvi.). 
4. The prayer of the High-Priest (xvii.). 
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e. The outer Glorification of Christ in His Passion 
(xvili,, xix.). 
1. The betrayal (xviii. 1—11). 
2. The ecclesiastical trial (xviii 12—27). 
8. The civil trial (xviii. 28—xix. 16). 
4, The crucifixion and burial (xix. 17—42). 
f. The Resurrection (xx.). 
1. The manifestation to Mary Magdalene (1—18). 
2. The manifestation to the ten (19—23). 
8. The manifestation to 8. Thomas with the ten 
(24-29). 
4, The conclusion (30, 31). 


IV. Tae Erruoavs on Appenvix (xxi.). 


It is worth noting that, unlike the Synoptists, 8. John begins 
and ends his narrative with personal experiences ; the first great 
crisis in his life, when from the Baptist he passed to the Christ, 
and the second, when ‘he saw and believed;’ or, if we include 
the Appendix, when he received the commission to wait for his 
Lord. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CHARACTERISTIOS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Here again, only a few leading points can be noticed: the 
subject is capable of almost indefinite expansion. 

1. From the time of Clement of Alexandria (c. a.p. 190) 
this Gospel has been distinguished as a ‘SPIRITUAL GOSPEL’ 
(Eus. H. £#. vi. xiv. 7). The Synoptists give us mainly the 
external acts of Jesus Christ: S. John lays before us glimpses 
of the inner life and spirit of the Son of God. Their narrative 
is chiefly composed of His manifold and ceaseless dealings with 
men: in S. John we have rather his tranquil and unbroken 
union with His Father. The heavenly element which forms 
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the background of the first three Gospels is the atmosphere of 
the Fourth. 

It is quite in harmony with this characteristic of the Gospel 
that it should contain such a much larger proportion of Christ’s 
words than we find in the others: discourses here form the 
principal part, especially in the latter half of the Gospel. Not 
even in the Sermon on the Mount do we learn so much of ‘the 
spirit of Christ’ as in the discourses recorded by 8S. John. And 
what is true of the central figure is true also of the numerous 
characters which give such life and definiteness to S. John’s 
narrative: they also make themselves known to us by what 
they say rather than by what they do. And this suggests to us 
a second characteristic. 

2. No Gospel is so rich in TyPpicaL but thoroughly REAL 
AND LIFELIKE GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS as the Fourth. They 
are sketched, or rather by their words are made to sketch 
themselves, with a vividness and precision which, as already 
observed, is almost proof that the Evangelist was an eye- 
witness of what he records, and an eyewitness of immense 
receptive power. 

Among the groups we have the disciples strangely misunder- 
standing Christ (iv. 33, xi. 12) yet firmly believing on Him 
(xvi. 30); Hs brethren, dictating a policy to him and not 
believing on Him (vii. 3—5); John’s disciples, with their jea- 
lousy for the honour of their master (iii. 26); the Samaritans, 
proud to believe from their own experience rather than on the 
testimony of a woman (iv. 42); the multitude, sometimes think- 
ing Jesus possessed, sometimes thinking Him the Christ (vii. 20, 
26, 41); the Jews, claiming to be Abraham’s seed and seeking 
to kill the Messiah (viii. 38, 37, 40); the Pharisees, haughtily 
asking, ‘Hath any one of the rulers or of the Pharisees 
believed on Him?’ (vii. 48) and ‘Are we also blind?’ (ix. 40); 
the chief priests, professing to fear that Christ’s success will be 
fatal to the national existence (xi. 48), and declaring to Pilate 
that they have no king but Caesar (xix. 15). In the sketching 
of these groups nothing is more conclusive evidence of the 
Evangelist being contemporary with his narrative than the way 
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in which the conflict and fluctuations between belief and un- 
belief among the multitude and ‘the Jews’ is indicated. 

The types of individual character are still more varied, and 
as in the case of the groups they exemplify both sides in the 
great conflict, as well as those who wavered between the two. 
On the one hand we have the Mother of the Lord (ii. 3—5, 
xix. 25—27), the beloved disciple and his master the Baptist 
(i. 6—37, ili. 23—36), S. Andrew and Mary of Bethany, all 
unfailing in their allegiance ; S. Peter falling and rising again to 
deeper love (xviii. 27, xxi. 17); S. Philip rising from eager to 
firm faith (xiv. 8), S. Thomas from desponding and despairing 
love (xi. 16, xx. 25) to faith, hope, and love (xx. 28). There is 
the sober but uninformed faith of Martha (xi. 21, 24, 27), the 
passionate affection of Mary Magdalene (xx. 1—18). Among 
conversions we have the instantaneous but deliberate conviction 
of Nathanael (i. 49), the gradual but courageous progress in 
belief of the schismatical Samaritan woman (see on iv. 19) and 
of the uninstructed man born blind (see on xi. 21), and in con- 
trast with both the timid, hesitating confessions of Nicodemus, 
the learned Rabbi (iii. 1, vii. 50, xix. 39). On the other side we 
have the cowardly wavering of Pilate (xviii. 38, 39, xix. 1—4, 8, 
12, 16), the unscrupulous resoluteness of Caiaphas (xi. 49, 50), 
and the blank treachery of Judas (xiii. 27, xviii. 2—5). Among 
the minor characters there are the ‘ruler of the feast’ (ii. 9, 10), 
the ‘nobleman’ (iv. 49), the man healed at Bethesda (v. 7, 11, 
14, 15). 

If these groups and individuals are creations of the imagi- 
nation, it is no exaggeration to say that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is a genius superior to Shakspere. 

3. From typical characters we pass on to typical or sym- 
bolical events. SympBonisM is a third characteristic of this 
Gospel. Not merely does it contain the three great allegories 
of the Sheep-fold, the Good Shepherd, and the Vine, from which 
Christian art has drawn its symbolism from the very earliest 
times; but the whole Gospel from end to end is penetrated 
with the spirit of symbolical representation. In nothing is this 
more apparent than in the eight miracles which the Evangelist 
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has selected for the illustration of his Divine Epic. His own 
word for them leads us to expect this: to him they are not so 
much miracles as ‘signs.’ The first two are introductory, and 
seem to be pointed out as such by 8. John (ii. 11, iv. 54). The 
turning of the water into wine exhibits the Messiah’s sovereign 
power over inanimate matter, the healing of the official’s son His 
power over the noblest of living bodies. Moreover they teach 
two great lessons which lie at the very root of Christianity; 
(1) that Christ’s Presence hallows the commonest events and 
turns the meanest elements into the richest ; (2) that the way to 
win blessings is to trust the Bestower of them. The third sign, 
healing the paralytic, shews the Messiah as the great Restorer, 
repairing the physical as well as the spiritual ravages of sin 
(v. 14). In the feeding of the 5000 the Christ appears as the 
Support of life, in the walking on the sea as the Guardian and 
Guide of His followers. The giving of sight to the man born 
blind and the raising of Lazarus shew that He is the source of 
Light and of Life to men. The last sign, wrought by the Risen 
Christ, sums up and concludes the whole series (xxi. 1—12). 
Fallen man, restored, fed, guided, enlightened, delivered from 
the terrors of death, passes to the everlasting shore of peace, 
where the Lord is waiting to receive him. 

In Nicodemus coming by night (iii. 2), in Judas going out into 
the night (xiii. 30), in the stormy weather at the Feast of the 
Dedication (x. 22), in the dusky ravine through which the Messiah 
goes to meet His Passion (xviii. 1), in the dividing of Christ’s 
garments, and the blood and water from His side (xix. 24, 34), 
&c. &c., we seem to have instances of the same love of symbolism. 
These historical details are singled out for notice because of the 
lesson which lies behind them. And if we ask for the source of 
this mode of teaching, there cannot be a doubt about the answer: 
it is the form in which almost all the lessons of the Old Testa- 
ment are conveyed. This leads us to another characteristic. 

4, Though written in Greek, S. John’s Gospel is in thought 
and tone, and sometimes in the form of expression also, thoroughly 
HEBREW, AND BASED ON THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Much has 
been already said on this point in Chapter IL ii. (2) in shewing 
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that the Evangelist must have been a Jew. The Gospel sets 
forth two facts in tragic contrast: (1) that the Jewish Scriptures 
in endless ways, by commands, types, and prophecies, pointed 
and led up to the Christ; (2) that precisely the people who 
possessed these Scriptures, and studied them most diligently, 
failed to recognise the Christ or refused to believe in Him. In 
this aspect the Gospel is a long comment on the mournful text, 
‘Ye search the Scriptures ; because in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify of Me. And ye will 
not come to Me, that ye may have life’ (v. 39, 40). To shew, 
therefore, the way out of this tragical contradiction between a 
superstitious reverence for the letter of the law and a scornful 
rejection of its true meaning, S. John writes his Gospel. He 
points out to his fellow-countrymen that they are right in taking 
the Scriptures for their guide, ruinously wrong in the use they 
make of them: Abraham, Moses and the Prophets, rightly under- 
stood, will lead them to adore Him whom they have crucified. 
This he does, not merely in general statements (i. 45, iv. 22, v. 39, 
46), but in detail, both by allusions; e.g. to Jacob (i. 47, 51) and to 
_the rock in the wilderness (vii. 37), and by direct references; e.g. 
to Abraham (vii. 56), to the brazen serpent (iii. 14), to the Bride- 
groom (ili. 29), to the manna (vi. 49), to the paschal lamb (xix. 
36), to the Psalms (ii. 17, x. 34, xiii. 18, xix. 24, 37), to the Prophets 
generally (vi. 45, [vii. 38]), to Isaiah (xii. 38, 40), to Zechariah 
(xii. 15), to Micah (vii. 42). 

All these passages (and more might easily be added) tend to 
shew that the Fourth Gospel is saturated with the thoughts, 
imagery, and language of the O.T. “Without the basis of the 
Old Testament, without the fullest acceptance of the unchanging 
divinity of the Old Testament, the Gospel of S. John is an 
insoluble riddle” (Westcott, Introduction, p. lxix.). 

5. Yet another characteristic of this Gospel has been men- 
tioned by anticipation in discussing the plan of it (chap. Iv. ii.) ; 
—its SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT. It is the only Gospel which 
clearly has a plan. What has been given above as an outline of 
the plan (iv. ii.), and also the arrangement of the miracles in 
section 3 of this chapter, illustrate this feature of the Gospel. 
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Further examples in detail will be pointed out pp. lxi.—lxiv. and 
in the subdivisions of the Gospel given in the notes. 

6. The last characteristic which our space will allow us to 
notice is its styLE. The style of the Gospel and of the First 
Epistle of S. John is unique. But it is a thing to be felt rather 
than to be defined. The most illiterate reader is conscious of 
it; the ablest critic cannot analyse it satisfactorily. A few 
main features, however, may be pointed out; the rest being left 
to the student’s own powers of observation. 

Ever since Dionysius of Alexandria (c. A.D. 250) wrote his 
masterly criticism of the differences between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse (Eus. H. £. vit. xxv.), it has been not un- 
common to say that the Gospel is written in very pure Greek, 
free from all barbarous, irregular, or uncouth expressions. This 
is true in a sense; but it is somewhat misleading. The Greek 
of the Fourth Gospel is pure, as that of a Greek Primer is 
pure, because of its extreme simplicity. And it is faultless for 
the same reason; blemishes being avoided because idioms and 
intricate constructions are avoided. Elegant, idiomatic, classical 
Greek it is not. 

(a) This, therefore, is one element in the style,—eztreme 
simplicity. The clauses and sentences are connected together by 
simple conjunctions co-ordinately ; they are not made to depend 
one upon another ; év avr@ (wr Fv, Kal 4 Lei) qv rd has r. avOpo- 
mwaov, not 4 yv r. dos. Even where there is strong contrast in- 
dicated a simple xai is preferred to aAdd, xairos Or Suws; eis Ta 
tia FAGev, war of dios ov wapéAaBov (1.11). In passages of great 
solemnity the sentences are placed side by side without even a 
conjunction ; amexpidy ‘Incovs...amexpiOn 6 UksAdros...amrexpiOn *In- 
gous (xviii. 34—36). The words of others are given in direct not 
in oblique oration. The first chapter (19—51), and indeed the 
first half of the Gospel, abounds in illustrations. 

(6) This simple co-ordination of sentences and avoidance of 
relatives and dependent clauses involves a good deal of repeti- 
tion ; and even when repetition is not necessary we find it em- 
ployed for the sake of close connexion and emphasis. This con- 
stant repetition is very impressive. A good example of it is where 
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the predicate (or part of the predicate) of one sentence becomes 
the subject (or part of the subject) of the next; or where the 
subject is repeated ; "Eyo eis 6 woupv 6 xadds’ 5 woipry 6 Kadds 
T. Wuxny avrov riOnow vmep r. mpoBarwy (x. 11); ro has év ri oxorlg 
aivet, kai 4 oxorla avro ov xaré\aBey (i. 5); €v dpyn qv 6 Abyos, xal 
6 Adyos Fy mpds rov Gedy, cat Beds Hv & Adyos (i. 1). Comp. xiii. 20, 
xv. 19, xvii. 9, 16, &. Sometimes instead of repeating the subject 
8. John introduces an apparently superfluous demonstrative pro- 
noun ; 6 ap els roy xéAmov row marpos exetvos efryjoaro (i. 18); 6 de 
(nrav rnyv 8d£ay rot wéuvavros avrov obtos dAnOys éorw (vii. 18). 
Comp. v. 11, 39, xiv. 21, 26, xv. 5, &. The personal pronouns 
are frequently inserted for emphasis and repeated for the same 
reason. This is specially true of ’Eyo in the discourses of Christ. 

(c) Although 8. John connects his sentences so simply, and 
sometimes merely places them side by side without conjunctions, 
yet he very frequently points out a sequence in fact or in thought. 
His two most characteristic particles are ody and {va. Ov» occurs 
almost exclusively in narrative, and points out that one fact is a 
consequence of another, sometimes in cases where this would not 
have been obvious; #AGev ofv mddw els rv Kava (iv. 46), because 
of the welcome He had received there before; é{yrovy otv avroy 
muacat (Vii. 30), because of His claim to be sent from God. Comp. 
vii. 40, 45, viii. 12, 21, &c. &.—While the frequent use of ody 
points to the conviction that nothing happens without a cause, 
the frequent use of iva points to the belief that nothing happens 
without a purpose. S. John uses #a not only where some other 
construction would have been suitable, but also where another con- 
struction would seem to be much more suitable; ovx eiut dfs tva 
Avew (i. 27); €udv Bodpa éorw Wa roujow ro GeAnpa (iv. 34); rovre 
€orw TO épyov tov Geod twa morevnre (Vi. 29); ris jpaprev...tva 
ruprds yernbn; (ix. 2). S. John is specially fond of this con- 
struction to point out the working of the Divine purpose, as in 
some of the instances just given (comp. v. 23, vi. 40, 50, x. 10, xi. 
42, xiv. 16, &. &.) and in particular of the fulfilment of prophecy 
(xviii. 9, xix. 24, 28, 36). In this connexion an elliptical expres- 
sion aAX’ iva (=but this was done in order that) is not uncommon ; 
ore OUToS Hpaprey ovTe of yoveis avTov, GAN tva havepwO7 «.7.d. (ix. 
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3; comp. xi. 52, xiv. 31, xv. 25, xviii, 28). Of the other very 
numerous Greek particles he uses but few; chiefly xai (very fre- 
quent), 3¢, as and xaéds (frequent), pév (rather rare). 

(2) S. John, full of the spirit of Hebrew poetry, frequently 
employs that parallelism which to a large extent is the very 
form of Hebrew poetry: ‘A servant is not greater than his 
lord; neither one that is sent greater than he that sent him’ 
(xiii. 16); ‘Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you... 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fearful’ (xiv. 
27). Sometimes the parallelism is antithetic, and the second 
clause denies the opposite of the first; ‘He confessed, and 
denied not’ (i. 20); ‘I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish’ (x. 28). Comp. iii. 11, v. 37, vi. 35, 55, 56, 
xv. 20, xvi. 20. 

(e) Another peculiarity, also of Hebrew origin, is minuteness 
of detail. Instead of one word summing up the whole action, 
S. John uses two or three stating the details of the action; 
Ypérncay avrov cai elrav avr@ (1. 25); sapripycey “Iwdayns \éyov 
(i, 32); Expagey ody ev rp lepa SiSdoxwv cai A€yow (vii. 28). 
The frequent phrase dmrexpin xal elrey illustrates both this par- 
ticularity and also the preference for co-ordinate sentences (a). 
’AsrexpiOn xai elrey occurs thirty-four times in S. John, and only 
two or three times in the Synoptists, who commonly write dro- 
xpiOets elev or drexpi6n Aéyor. 

(f) In conclusion we may notice a few of S. John’s favour- 
ite words and phrases; pévew especially in the phrases express- 
ing abiding in one another; morevew ets riva, dAnOns, dAnOwos, 
d\nOas, ddAjOeva, oxoria of moral darkness, rd és of spiritual 
light, (on, dyamn, ayangy, havepoiv, paprupia, paprupeiy, (a1) aid- 
yios, mappnoig, Tov AGyor Tov é€4ov THpEiv, of Iovdaioe of the oppo- - 
nents of Christ; 6 xdopos, of those alienated from Christ. The 
following words and phrases are used by S. John only; 6 mapd- 
kAnros of the Holy Spirit, 6 Acyos of the Son, povoyerys of the Son, 
e£edOeiv €x rov Oeov OY mapa rov Geot or aro Geod of the Son, riAévac 
riy uxny avrov of Jesus Christ, 6 dpywv rod xéopou rovrov of 
Satan, 7 €oydrn jyépa, duny duyy. 

These characteristics combined form a book which stands 
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alone in Christian literature, as its author stands alone among 
Christian teachers ; the work of one who for threescore years 
and ten laboured as an Apostle. Called to follow the Baptist 
when only a lad, and by him soon transferred to the Christ, he 
may be said to have been the first who from his youth up was a 
Christian. Who, therefore, could so fitly grasp and state in 
their true proportions and with fitting impressiveness the great 
verities of the Christian faith? He had had no deep-seated 
prejudices to uproot, like his friend S. Peter and others who 
were called late in life. He had had no sudden wrench to 
make from the past, like S. Paul. He had not had the trying 
excitement of wandering abroad over the face of the earth, like 
most of the Twelve. He had remained at his post at Ephesus, 
directing, teaching, meditating; until at last when the fruit was 
ripe it was given to the Church in the fulness of beauty which it 
is still our privilege to possess and learn to love. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ITS RELATION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


The Fourth Gospel presupposes the other three; the Evan- 
gelist assumes that the contents of his predecessors’ Gospels are 
known to his readers. The details of Christ’s birth are summed 
up in ‘the Word became flesh.’ His subjection to His parents 
is implied by contrast in His reply to His mother at Cana. The 
Baptism is involved in the Baptist’s declaration, ‘I have seen 
(the Spirit descending and abiding on Him) and have borne 
witness’ (i. 34). The Ascension is promised through Mary 
Magdalene to the Apostles (xx. 17), but left unrecorded, Chris- 
tian Baptism is assumed in the discourse with Nicodemus, and 
the Eucharist in that on the Bread of Life; but the reference 
in each case is left to speak for itself to Christians familiar 
with both those rites, S. John passes over their institution in 
silence. 
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The differences between the Fourth Gospel and the three 
first are real and very marked: but it is easy to exaggerate 
them. They are conveniently grouped under two heads; (1) dif- 
ferences as to the scene and extent of Christ’s ministry; (2) dif- 
ferences as to the view given of His Person. 

(1) With regard to the first, it is urged that the Synoptists 
represent our Lord’s ministry as lasting for one year only, 
including only one Passover and one visit to Jerusalem, with 
which the ministry closes. S. John, however, describes the 
ministry as extending over three or possibly more years, in- 
cluding at least three Passovers and several visits to Jerusalem. 

In considering this difficulty, if it be one, we must remember 
two things: (a) that all four Gospels are very incomplete and 
contain only a series of fragments; (5) that the date and dura- 
tion of Christ’s ministry remain and are likely to remain un- 
certain. (a) In the gaps in the Synoptic narrative there is 
plenty of room for all that is peculiar to S. John. In the spaces 
deliberately left by S. John between his carefully-arranged scenes 
there is plenty of room for all that is peculiar to the Synoptists. 
When all have been pieced together there still remain large 
interstices which it would require at least four more Gospels to 
fill (xxi. 25). Therefore it can be no serious difficulty that so 
much of the Fourth Gospel has nothing parallel to it in the 
other three. (5) The additional fact of the uncertainty as to 
the date and duration of the Lord’s public ministry is a further 
explanation of the apparent difference in the amount of time 
covered by the Synoptic narrative and that covered by the 
narrative of S. John. There is no contradiction between the 
two. The Synoptists nowhere say that the ministry lasted for 
only one year, although some commentators from very early 
times have proposed to understand ‘the acceptable yedr of the 
Lord’ (Luke iv. 19) literally. The three Passovers of 8. John 
(ii. 13, vi. 4, xi. 55; v. 1 being omitted as very doubtful) compel 
us to give at least a little over two years to Christ’s ministry. But 
S. John also nowhere implies that he has mentioned all the 
Passovers within the period; and the startling statement of 
Irenaeus (Haer. 1. xxii. 5) must be borne in mind, that our 
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Lord fulfilled the office of a Teacher until He was over forty 
years old, “even as the Gospel and all the elders bear witness, 
who consorted with John the disciple of the Lord in Asia, 
(stating) that John had handed this down to them.” Irenaeus 
makes the ministry begin when Christ was nearly thirty years 
of age (Luke iii. 23); so that he gives it a duration of more than 
ten years on what seems to be very high authority. All that 
can be affirmed with certainty is that the ministry cannot have 
begun earlier than a.p. 28 (the earlier alternative for the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius; Luke iii. 1) and cannot have ended 
later than A.D. 37, when Pilate was recalled by Tiberius shortly 
before his death. Indeed as Tiberius died in March, and Pilate 
found him already dead when he reached Rome, the recall 
probably took place in a.p. 36; and the Passover of 4.D. 36 
is the latest date possible for the Crucifixion. Chronology is 
not what the Evangelists aimed at giving us; and the fact that 
S. John spreads his narrative over a longer period than the 
Synoptists will cause a difficulty to those only who have mis- 
taken the purpose of the Gospels. 

(2) As to the second great difference between S. John and 
the Synoptists, it is said that, while they represent Jesus as 
a great Teacher and Reformer, with the powers and authority 
of a Prophet, who exasperates His countrymen by denouncing 
their immoral traditions, S. John gives us instead a mysterious 
Personage, invested with Divine attributes, who infuriates the 
hierarchy by claiming to be one with the Supreme God. It is 
urged, moreover, that there is a corresponding difference in the 
teaching attributed to Jesus in each case. The discourses in 
the Synoptic Gospels are simple, direct, and easily intelligible, 
inculcating for the most part high moral principles, which are 
enforced and illustrated by numerous parables and proverbs. 
Whereas the discourses in the Fourth Gospel are many and 
intricate, inculcating for the most part deep mystical truths, 
which are enforced by a ceaseless reiteration tending to obscure 
the exact line of the argument, and illustrated by not a single 
parable properly so called. 

These important differences may be to a very great extent 
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explained by two considerations: (a) the peculiarities of 8S. 
John’s own temperament; (b) the circumstances under which 
he wrote. (a) The main features of S. John’s character, so far 
as we can gather them from history and tradition, have been 
stated above (chapter 1 ii.), and we cannot doubt that they 
have affected not only his choice of the incidents and discourses 
selected for narration, but also his mode of narrating them. No 
doubt in both he was under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
(xiv. 26): but we have every reason for supposing that such 
guidance would work with, rather than against, the mental en- 
dowments of the person guided. To what extent the substance 
and form of his Gospel has been influenced by the intensity of 
his own nature we cannot tell; but the intensity is there, both 
in thought and language, both in its devotion and in its stern- 
ness; and the difference from the Synoptists shews that some 
influence has been at work. (6) The circumstances under 
which S. John wrote will carry us still further. They are very 
different from those under which the first Gospels were written. 
Christianity had grown from infancy to manhood and believed 
itself to be near the great consummation of the Lord’s return. 
It was ‘the last time.’ Antichrist, who, as Jesus had foretold, 
was to precede His return, was already present in manifold 
shapes in the world (1 John ii. 18). In the bold speculations 
which had mingled themselves with Christianity, the Divine 
Government of the Father and the Incarnation of the Son were 
being explained away or denied (1 John ii, 22, iv. 3). The 
opposition, shewn from the first by ‘the Jews’ to the disciples 
of the Teacher whom they had crucified, had settled down into 
a relentless hostility. And while the gulf between Christianity 
and Judaism had thus widened, that between the Church and 
the world had also become more evident. The more the 
Christian realised the meaning of being ‘born of God,’ the 
more manifest became the truth, that ‘the whole world lieth in 
the evil one’ (1 John v. 18, 19). A Gospel that was to meet the 
needs of a society so changed both in its internal and external 
relations must obviously be very different from those which had 
suited its infancy. And a reverent mind will here trace the 
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Providence of God, in that an Apostle, and he the Apostle 
S. John, was preserved for this crisis. It is scarcely too much 
to say that, had a Gospel, claiming to have been written by him 
near the close of the first century, greatly resembled the other 
three in matter and form, we should have had reasonable 
grounds for doubting its authenticity. (The special difficulty 
with regard to the discourses as reported by the Synoptists and 
by S. John is discussed in the introductory note to chap. iii.) 

It must be remarked on the other side that, along with these 
important differences as regards the things narrated and the 
mode of narrating them, there are coincidences less conspicuous, 
but not less real or important. 

Among the most remarkable of these are the characters of 
the Lord, of 8. Peter, of Mary and Martha, and of Judas. The 
similarity in most cases is too subtle for the picture in the 
Fourth Gospel to have been drawn from that in the Synoptic 
account. It is very much easier to believe that the two pictures 
agree because both are taken from life. 

The invariable use by the Synoptists of the expression ‘Son 
of Man’ is rigidly observed by S. John. It is always used by 
Christ of Himself; never by, or of, any one else. See notes on 
1, 51; and also on ii. 19 and xviii. 11 for two other striking 
coincidences. 

The student will find tabulated lists of minor coincidences in 
Dr Westcott’s Introduction, pp. lxxxii., lxxxiiii He sums up 
thus: “The general conclusion stands firm. The Synoptists 
offer not only historical but also spiritual points of connexion 
between the teaching which they record and the teaching in the 
Fourth Gospel; and S. John himself in the Apocalypse com- 
pletes the passage from the one to the other.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ITS RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


The chronological relation of the Gospel to the First Epistle 
of S. John cannot be determined with certainty. The Epistle 
presupposes the Gospel in some shape or other; but as the 
Gospel was given orally for many years before it was written, 
it is possible that the Epistle may have been written first. 
Probably they were written within a few years of one another. 
whichever was written first of the two. The Epistle is a philo- 
sophical companion to the Gospel; either an introduction or a 
supplement to it. The Gospel is a summary of Christian Theo- 
logy, the Epistle is a summary of Christian Ethics. The one 
shews the Divine Life in the Person of Christ, the other shews it 
in the Christian. 

In comparing the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptists we 
found great and obvious differences, accompanied by real but 
less obvious correspondences. Here the opposite is rather the 
case. The coincidences both in thought and expression be- 
tween the Gospel and the First Epistle of S. John are many 
and conspicuous ; but closer inspection shews some important 
_ differences. 

The object of the Gospel, as we have seen, is to create a con- 
viction ‘that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ The object 
of the Epistle is rather to insist that the Son of God is Jesus. 
The Gospel starts from the historical human Teacher and 
proves that He is Divine; the Epistle starts rather from the 
Son of God and contends that He has come in the flesh. Again, 
the Gospel is not polemical; the truth is stated rather than 
error attacked. In the Epistle definite errors, especially those 
of Cerinthus, are attacked. 

The lesson of both is one and the same; faith in Jesus Christ 
leading to fellowship with Him, and through fellowship with 
Him to fellowship with the Father and with one another : or, to 
sum up all in one word, Love. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE TEXT OF THE GOSPEL. 


The authorities are abundant and various. It will suffice to 
mention twelve of the most important; six Greek MSS. and 
six Ancient Versions. 


Greek Manuscripts. 


Coprmx Srnarticus (x). 4th century. Discovered by Tisch- 
endorf in 1859 at the monastery of S. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai, and now at St Petersburg. The whole Gospel. 

Coprx ALEXANDRINUS (A). 5th century. Brought by Cyril 
Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, from Alexandria, and after- 
wards presented by him to Charles I. in 1628. In the British 
Museum. The whole Gospel, excepting vi. 50—vili. 52. 

Coprex Vaticanus (B). 4th century, but perhaps later than 
the Sinaiticus. In the Vatican Library. The whole Gospel. 

Copex EpHrarm? (C). 5th century. A palimpsest: the 
original writing has been partially rubbed out and the works of 
Ephraem the Syrian have been written over it. In the National 
Library at Paris. Eight fragments; i. 1—41; in. 33—v. 16; 
vi. 38—vii. 3; vill. 34—ix. 11; xi. 8—46; xiii. 8—xiv. 7; xvi. 
21—xviil. 36; xx. 26—xxi. 25. 

CopEx Brzam (D). 6th or 7th Seitueys Given by Beza to 
the University Library at Cambridge in 1581. Remarkable for 
its interpolations and various readings. The whole Gospel, 
excepting 1. 16—ili. 26: but xviii, 13—xx. 13 is by a later hand, 
possibly from the original MS. 

Copex Reaerus Parisrensis (L). 8th or 9th century. Nearly 
related to the Vaticanus. At Tours. The whole Gospel, ex- 
cepting xxi. 15—xxi. 25. 

Ancient Versions, 

Oxp Syriac (Curetonian). 2nd century. Four fragments; 
L—42; ili. 5—vii. 35; vii, 37—viii. 53, omitting vii. 583—viii. 11; 
xiv. 11—29, 
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Vuteats Syriac (Peschito=‘simple’ meaning perhaps ‘faith- 
ful’). 3rd century. The whole Gospel. 

HarcLEAn Syriac (a revision of the Philoxenian Syriac, which 
is a servile translation of the 6th century). 7th century. The 
whole Gospel. 

Oxtp Latin (Vetus Latina), 2nd century. The whole Gospel 
in several distinct forms. 

VouneatE Latin (mainly a revision of the Old Latin by Je- 
rome, A.D. 383—5). 4th century. The whole Gospel. 

Mempuitio (Coptic, in the dialect of Lower Egypt). 3rd 
century. The whole Gospel. 

Besides many other MSS. of every degree of excellence, and 
some other Ancient Versions, there is also the evidence of the 
Fathers. We have considerable fragments of the commentaries 
of Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia, nearly the whole of that 
of Cyril of Alexandria, and the Homilies of Chrysostom and 
Augustine. In addition to these must be mentioned valuable 
quotations from the Gospel in various Greek and Latin writers 
in the second, third and fourth centuries. Quotations by 
writers later than the fourth century are of little or no value. 
By that time the corruption of the text was complete. The 
Diocletian persecution had swept away a large majority of the 
ancient copies, and a composite text emanating mainly from 
Constantinople gradually took their place. 

Our main authorities, therefore, are the most ancient MSS., 
Versions, and Fathers. How are these authorities to be used ? 
Our object in each disputed case will be to ascertain the oldest 
reading ; and unless strong arguments against the authenticity 
of the earliest reading exist, its antiquity will be decisive in 
its favour. But the date of a MS. is not the same thing as the 
date of the text which it represents. Some MSS., as NBD, 
contain a text which can be traced back to the end of the 
second century. Others, as A, contain a text which is very 
little older than the MS. itself. Very few readings in the 
Gospels which are not supported by either B or 8 or D are 
likely to be the true reading. Of these three very ancient 
authorities, B is the purest, D very much the most corrupt. 
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But in a very large number of disputed passages B and & will 
be found to agree. In that case our choice is not difficult: it is 
where these two separate, and where neither of them has a very 
decided preponderance of support from other ancient authorities, 
that serious doubt arises. As between BX on the one hand and A 
with its common supporters on the other we need not hesitate. 
It is easy in most cases to see how the reading of BN has been 
softened or amplified into the reading of A; very difficult to see 
what could have induced copyists to alter the smooth readings 
of A into the harsher readings of BN, or why when A makes 
the Evangelists agree the scribes of BN should make them 
differ. All the probabilities shew that the text of A has been 
developed out of a text very similar to that of BN, not the text 
of BS manufactured by the mutilation of one similar toA. A 
few simple examples will illustrate this. 

In i. 26, 27 the text of BSN stands thus ;— 

"Eya Barri{o éy d8are’ péoos vpay aornxet Ov vpeis ovK oldare, 
Gricw pov épydpevos, od ove lpi [eyo] afws iva Avow «.7.X. 

The text of A stands thus ;— 

"Eyd Banrif{e év vari’ pécos 8& vpdy toryxey dy vpeis ov 
olare. atrés tor 6 dricw pov épxopuevos, 83 tumpordéy pov yéyo- 
vev, od yd ote etpl dfios a Avow x.7.. 

(1) The insertion of &¢ certainly makes the sentence less 
harsh, (2) gornxey is @ Very common form, orjxe @ rare one. 
(3) a’rés éorw 6 fills up the construction and assimilates the 
passage to v. 30: and other MSS. shew the assimilation in 
another form; odrds éorw, or avrds éorw oy elroy. (4) The in- 
sertion és fumpocbéy pou yéyovey assimilates the passage to vv. 15, 
30. (5) The transposition of ¢ys (omitted by &) gives emphasis 
to the Baptist’s self-humiliation. In all these cases the change 
from BS to A is much more intelligible than the change from A 
to BX. What could induce a copyist to omit é&, to change 
éornxey into orjxe, to create differences between this passage and 
vv. 15, 30, to weaken the Baptist’s humility? The inference is 
that BN have the earlier reading and A the derived or corrupted 
reading. The following table contains evidence pointing in the 
same direction :— 
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Tienes: eee Beane A. | Probable cause of corruption. 
ans es a 6 BY. wf Assimilation to ve 


iv. 4, eel 16. pnt é Towle Insertion for clearness. 
iv. 42. omit 6 Xprordg Explanatory gloss. 
vi. 40 rou more pov |rov faba we, Assimilation to vi. 39. 
ix.6 omit Insertion for clearness. 
ix. 14 dy  imépe es Simplification. } 
x. 27 dxovovaty axoves Grammatical correction. 
xii. 7 aes petit wa | des avryiy... | To avoid a difficulty of 
oo FETHpHCEY meaning. 


Similarly in i. 43, xxi. 15, 16, 17, BN give John as the father 
of S, Peter, while A gives Jonas in harmony with Matt. xvi. 17. 

From the notes on the text at the head of the notes on each 
chapter the student may collect many other instances; all 
tending to shew that the change from BN to A is much more 
probable than the converse change, and that therefore A is a 
corruption of BS rather than BX of A. His attention is speci- 
ally directed to i. 16, 18, iii. 15, 34, iv. 51, v. 3, 4, 16, 37, viii. 59, 
ix. 4, 11, x. 12, 29, 38, xi. 19, xii. 1, 7, 18, xiii. 2, xiv. 4, 10, 23, 
xvii. 22, xviii. 10, 29, 30, xix. 7, 26, 27, 29, xx. 16, xxi. 6. 

It is admitted on all hands that the history of the text in the 
second, third and fourth centuries is that of a gradual corrup- 
tion. It is sometimes assumed that about the fourth century a 
process of purification began, and that later texts are conse- 
quently less corrupt than earlier ones. Of this supposed process 
of purification there is absolutely no evidence whatever. The pro- 
cess which shews itself with ever-increasing vigour in the fourth 
century is that of eclecticism ; a picking-out from various sources 
of those readings which reduced differences and difficulties to a 
minimum. Whereas it is a recognised principle of textual cri- 
ticism that the more dificult reading vs the more likely to be the 
true one. . 

It is easy to get a very exaggerated idea of the amount of 
uncertainty which exists respecting the text of N.T. “If com- 
parative trivialities, such as changes of order, the insertion or 
omission of the article with proper names, and the like, are set 
aside, the words in our opinion still subject to doubt can hardly 
amount to more than a thousandth part of the N.T.” (Westcott 
and Hort, The N.7. in Greek, 1. p. 561). Every reader of the 
Greek Testament who can afford the time should study the work 
just quoted. Those who cannot, should read Hammond's Out- 
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lines of Textual Criticism, a short, clear, and interesting state- 
ment of the main facts in a very inexpensive manual, Here, or 
in Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of N.T., or in Vol. 1. | 
of Alford’s Greek Testament, will be found information respect- 
ing the less important MSS. sometimes cited in this volume. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE GOSPEL, 


It would be impossible to give even a sketch of this within 
a small compass, 80 numerous are the works on S. John and his 
writings, All that will be attempted here will be to give more 
advanced students some information as to where they may look 
for greater help than can be given in a handbook for the use of 
schools. 

Of the earliest known commentary, that of Heracleon (c. a.p. 
150), only quotations preserved by Origen remain. Of Origen’s 
own commentary (c. A.D. 225—235) only portions remain. Of 
the Greek commentators of the fourth century, Theodorus of 
Heraclea and Didymus of Alexandria, very little has come 
down to us. But we have S. Chrysostom’s 88 Homilies on the 
Gospel, which have been translated in the Oxford ‘Library of 
the Fathers.’ S. Augustine’s 124 Lectures (Tractatus) on S. John 
may be read in the ‘Library of the Fathers,’ or in the new 
translation by Gibb, published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
But no translation can fairly represent the epigrammatic fulness 
of the original. The Commentary of Cyril of Alexandria has been 
translated by P. E. Pusey, Oxford, 1875. With Cyril the line 
of great patristic interpreters of S. John ends, 

The Catena Aurea of Thomas Aquinas (c. A.D. 1250) was 
published in an English form at Oxford, 1841—45. It consists 
of a ‘chain’ of comments selected from Greek and Latin authors. 
Unfortunately Thomas Aquinas was the victim of previous 
forgers, and a considerable number of the quotations from early 
authorities are taken from spurious works. 
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Of modern commentaries those of Cornelius & Lapide (Van 
der Steen) and Maldonatus in the sixteenth century and of 
Lampe in the eighteenth must be mentioned. The last has 
been a treasury of information for many more recent writers. 

The following foreign commentaries have all been published 
in an English form by T. & T, Clark, Edinburgh; Bengel, 
Godet, Luthardt, Meyer, Olshausen, Tholuck. Of these the 
works of Godet and Meyer may be specially commended. The 
high authority of Dr Westcott pronounces the commentary of 
Godet, “except on questions of textual criticism,” to be “unsur- 
passed”—we may add, except by Dr Westcott’s own. 

Among original English commentaries those of Alford, Dun- 
well, McClellan, Milligan, Watkins, and Wordsworth are or are 
becoming well known to all students. But immensely superior 
to all preceding works is that by Dr Westcott, Murray, 1882. 

Other works which give very valuable assistance are Ellicott’s 
Historical Lectures on the Infe of our Lord, Field’s Otium Nor- 
vicense, Pars 111, Liddon’s Bampton Lectures, 1866, Lightfoot On 
a Fresh Revision of the N.T., F. D. Maurice’s Gospel of St John, 
Moulton’s edition of Winer’s Grammar*, Sanday’s Authorship 
and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, and The Gospels 
in the Second Century, and Westcott’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels, and Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles, and The 
Gospel of the Risen Lord. 

The present writer is bound to express his obligations, in 
some cases very great, to most of the works mentioned above, 
as well as to many others. It was originally intended that 
Dr Sanday should undertake the present commentary, but press 
of other work induced him to ask leave to withdraw after 
having written notes on the greater part of the first chapter. 
His successor has had the advantage of these notes and has 
made large use of them, and throughout has in some measure 
remedied the loss caused by Dr Sanday’s retirement by fre- 
quently quoting from his work on the Fourth Gospel, now 
unfortunately out of print. 


* References to Winer in this volume are to Moulton’s edition, 1877. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL IN DETAIL. 


I, 1—18, THE PROLOGUE. 
1, The Word in His own nature (1—65). 


2. His revelation to men and rejection by them (6—13). 
8. His revelation of the Father (14—18), 


I 19—XI. 50. THE MINISTRY. 
a. I.19—I.11. The Testimony. 
1, The Testimony of the Baptist (i. 19—87) 
to the deputation from Jerusalem (19—28), 
to the people (29—84), 
to Andrew and John (85—87). 
2, The Testimony of Disciples (i. 88—51), 
8 The Testimony of the First Sign (ii, 1—11). 
6. IL 18—XI. 57. The Work.- 
1. The Work among Jews (ii. 18—iii. 86). 
First cleansing of the Temple (18—22). 
Belief without devotion (28—25). 
The discourse with Nicodemus (iii. 1—21). 
The baptism and final testimony of John (22—36). 
2, The Work among Samaritans (iv. 1—42). 
8. The Work among Galileans (iv. 43—54). 
4. The Work and conflict among mixed multitudes (v.—ix.). 
(a) Cxnist rae Source or Lift (v.). 
The sign at the pool of Bethesda (1—9). 
The sequel of the sign (10—16). 


The discourse on the Son as the Source of Life (17— 
47). 
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(8) Cunist rHe Suprorr or Lire (vi.). 
The sign on the land; feeding the 5000 (1—13). 
The sign on the lake; walking on the water (16—21). 
The sequel of the two signs (22—25). 
The discourse on the Son as the Support of Life (26— 
59). 
tdi results of the discourse (60— 71). 
(y) Cxnist roe Source or Trvuts any Lian (vii. viii.). 


The controversy with His brethren (vii. 1—9). 
The discourse at the F. of Tabernacles (10—39). 
Opposite results of the discourse (40—52). 
[The woman taken tn adultery (vii. 53—viii. 11)]. 
Christ's true witness to Himself and against the Jews 
(viii. 12—59). 
Cuaist THE Source oF TrutH aND LiFE ILLUSTRATED 
BY a Sian (ix.). 
The prelude to the sign (1—5). 
The sign (6—12). 
Opposite results of the sign (18—41). 
(8) Canist 1s Lovz (x.). 

Allegory of the Door of the Fold (1—9). 
Allegory of the Good Shepherd (11—18). 
Opposite resulta of the teaching (19—21). . 
The discourse at the F. of the Dedication (22—88). 
Opposite results of the discourse (839—42). 

Crist 18 LOVE ILLUSTRATED BY A SIGN (zi.). 
The prelude to the sign (1—33), 
The sign (838—44), 
Opposite results of the sign (45—57). 

ec. XII. The Judgment. 
1. The Judgment of men (1—36). 

The devotion of Mary (1—8). 
The hostility of the priests (9—11). 
The enthusiasm of the people (12—18). 
The discom/fiture of the Pharisees (19). 
The desire of the Gentiles (20—83). 
The perplexity of the multitude (34— 86). 
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2. The Judgment of the Evangelist (87—43). 
8. The Judgment of Christ (44—50). 
XII.—XX,. THE ISSUES OF THE MINISTRY. 
d. XII1.—XVII. The inner Glorification of Christ in His last 
Discourses. 
1. His love in Humiliation (xiii. 1—30). 
2. His love in keeping His own (xiii. 31—xv. 27). 
Their union with Him illustrated by the allegory of 
the Vine (xv. 1—11). 
Their union with one another (12—17). 
The hatred of theworld to both Him and them (18—25). 
8. The Promise of the Paraclete and of Christ’s Return (xvi. ). 
The World and the Paraclete (xvi. 1—11). 
The disciples and the Paraclete (12—15). 
The sorrow turned into joy (16—24). 
Summary and conclusion (25—33). 
4, The Prayer of the Great High Priest (xvii.). 
The prayer for Himself (xvii. 1—5), 
for the Disciples (6B—19), 
for the whole Church (20—26). 
e. XVIII, XIX. The outer Glorification of Christ in His Passion. 
The Betrayal (xviii. 1—11). 
The Jewish or Ecclesiastical Trial (12—27)., 
The Roman or Civil Trial (xviii. 28—xix. 16). 
The Death and Burial (xix. 17—42), 
The crucifixion and the title on the cross (17—22). 
The four enemies and the four friends (23—27). 
The two words, ‘I thirst,’ ‘It is finished’ (28—30). 
The hostile and the friendly petitions (31—42). 
jf. XX. The Resurrection and threefold Manifestation of Christ. 
The first Evidence of the Resurrection (1—10), 
The Manifestation to Mary Magdalene (11—18). 
The Manifestation to the Ten and others (19—23). 
The Manifestation to 8. Thomas and others (24—29). 
The Conclusion and Purpose of the Gospel (30, 31). 
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I. 15 
ie [4 A e Os 2 ay 
papTupe: wept avTov Kal Kéxparyev Néyov Ouros qv 
elrov, ‘O oriow pou épyopevos Eutrpoobév Hou yéyo- 
vev, OTL Wpw@Tos ou nv. “Sri ex Tob mAnpaparos ay 
Tov mmeis mavres éXaBopev, Kal Xap avrt Xaperos 
re 6 vouos Sta Maovaéws €566n, 7) Xapis nab 7 dd7Beva 
da "Inaod Xpicrod éyévero. ™Oeov oudels éwpaxey Te- 
qore’ povoyevns Oeds 6 wy els TOV KOATTOV TOU TraTpOS 
éxetvos é&nynoaro. — i, 

*Kal airy éotiv 7 paptupia Tod lwdvvou, bre dar- 
éatethav pos avrov ot lovdaior é& ‘TepoooAvporv iepeis 
wat Aeveitas iva épwrncwow adrov, 20d Tis el; eal 
a@poroynoev Kal ovK npyncaTo, kab . w wohbynoev bre 
"Eye ovw eipi 6 Xpicros. ™xal nparncav avroy, Ti 
otv; ‘Hrlas ef av; xal he ie Mase etl. oO .Tpo- 
dntns el ov; Kat arrexpiOn, Ov. wélray ovv be 
Tis el; Wa améxpiow Sd pev Tots meprpacw mwas: i 
Néyets Trept ceautov; ™ Edy, “Eyo povy poaghe év - 
épnug, EvOuvare thy oddv xuplou, nabs elev iy S 
6 mpodnrns. “Kat admeoradpévos joav éx ray Pape 
caiwv’ *xal ipwrncay avrov Kai eltray avTq, Té ou 
Bamrilets, e¢ avd ove eb oO Xpiords ovbe ‘Hilas gts é 
mpopyrns; “amexpiOn avrois ) loavyys deyeov, Eye 
Barritw év vary pécos voy ormKet, ov upets sd ol- 
Sate, "6 orlaw pov epyopevos, ov ovK eipl Ley] dftos 
iva vow avTod Tov imavta Tov vrodi wars. Taba 
éy ByOaviq éyévero trépay rod ‘lopdavou, b7rov jv 6 
"Iwavyns Barrifov. oo . 

™TH éravptov Brére. tov ‘Inoovv <PXOMEVOY ‘pos 
avtov, Kal réyes, “Ide 6 aves TOU Beoi o alpov TV 
dpaptiav Tov Koopou. obras corw umép ob ya elroy, 
’"Orriow pov Epyetas avyp os Eumrpoobev pov yéyover, 
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OTL MpwTds wou Wy. ™ Kayo ovK YdeLW avToV, GAN iva 
gavepwOn ro ‘Iapanr, Sia tovTo AAOov eyo ev dare 
Barriftwv. “xal éuapripncev “lwdvyns Réyov Ste 
TeOéapat to rvedpa KataBaivov ws wepiorepav é£ ov- 
pavov, kal éuewev én’ avrov. “xayo ovn dew avror, 
GAN’ o trépapas pe Barritew év tdart, éxeivds pot elev, 
"Eq’ ov dv ins tO veda xataBaivoy Kal pévov ér 
avrov, ovTds eotw 6 Bamritwr év mveipati ayio. ™“xa- 
yo édpaxa, kal pepaptipynKa Ort ovTds eoTLV 6 Vids TOD 
Geod. 

*TH erravpiov waduw eiornxes lwdvyns Kal éx Tov 
pabntav avrod bv0. “xa éuBrAbas TO “Inood repirra- 
Tovvre Néyet, "de 6 auvos Tov Beod. 

"Kal #xovoay ot Svo0 paOnral avtov NadodvTos, Kal 
nKorovOncay Te "Inood. “orpadels S¢ 6 “Inaots Kat 
Peacapevos avtovs axorovbobvtas Néyet avtois, © Ti 
Cntetre; ot Sé elvrav avt@, ‘PaBBl, (6 Aéyerae peOep- 
pnvevopevoy Aidacxare,) tov pévets; “XAéyes avrois, 
"EpyecOe xal dere. 7dOav ody xai elday trod pévet, 
Kal Tap’ avTe éuewav thy nuépav éxeivny wpa Hv Ws 
Sexarn. “nv "Avdpéas 6 aderpos Liuwvos Ilérpou els 
éx tév 800 Tay axoveavrav Tapa 'Iwavvou Kal axoNov- 
Onoavrav avT@. “evpioxes ovTos mpetov Tov abedpov 
Tov idiov Slwwva Kal Aéyer avT@, Evpynxapev rov 
Meaciap (6 dors peOeppunvevopevov Xptoros). “Hryaryev 
avrov wpos tov “Incobtv. euBréeWas avt@ o ‘Incods 
elrrev, YU et Yluwv 6 vids “Iwavvov' od KrAnOnon Kn- 
pas (8 éppnveverat Ilérpos). 

“TH érravpiov nOéXnoev eFeNOeiv eis THY T'adiraiap. 
Kal evploxet Diderrrov Kab réyer avT@ 6 Inaods, ‘Axo- 
rove por. “Hv 58 6 Pirurmos aro ByOaaida, ex THs 
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morews Avdpéov xal Ilérpov. “evploxes Pirvros Tov 
Naavanr xa réyer avre@, “Ov éyparev Mavons ev 
T@ vopw Kal ot mpopytat evpnxapev, Incoby viov tod 
‘Iwond tov amd Nakapér. “kal elev aitp Na- 
Oavanr, "Ex Nalapér Suvatal re ayadov elvas; réyer 
avt@ 6 Didurios, “Epyov xal ise. “eldev ‘Incois 
tov Na@ava7r épyopevov mpos avrov Kal réyer rept 
avrov, "Ide adnOds “Iopanrelrns ev & Soros ovK éaruv. 
“réyer avte NaOavanr, Ildbev pe ywoones; are- 
xplOn “Incods xa elrev avt@, Ipod rob oe Pidsrrrov 
govijcat bvta vid thy ouKny eciddv oe. ™ atrexplOn 
a’t@ Na@avanr, ‘PaBBi, od el 6 vids Tod Oeod, ad 
Bacireds ef tod "lopanr. “arrexpiOn “Inoods xal elzev 
avT@, “Ore elaréy cou Ste eldov ce VToKaTw THS TUKHS, 
miorevers; pelfw tovTwy dwn. “xal réyet avT@, "Apny 
b , e a wv \ > \ td 4 \ 
dunv rA€yw vyiv, OYrerOe Tov ovpavdy avewyoTa Kat 
\ bd 4 a a 9 
Tous ayyéXous Tov Oeod avaBalvovtas nab xataBalvov- 
tas éri Tov vidv Tov avOporrov. 
9 1K } a ¢ ¢ a , , >? ’ A 
al TH nwépa TH TpiTn yamos éyevero ev Kava 
A bd e , a 9 A > a) 22 
ns T'adsAalas, wal nv n pntnp tod ‘Inood éxet. *e- 
KANON Se Kal 6 Incods cal of padnrat avrod eis TOV ya- 
pov. *xal votepyoavtos olvou reyes 4 NTH TOV ‘Incod 
‘\ > / 3 b 54 44 / > A @ 9 A 
ampos autor, Olvov ove Eyovaw. ‘réyer avn o 'Incods, 
Té duot wai col, yivar; ovrrw free n Bpa pov. “eyes 
n pHTnp avrod trois Svaxovots,”"O te av réeyn vpiv, 
moujoate. “noav bé exer AOwat vdpias &E Kara tov 
xaSapicpoy tav "lovdaiwy Keipevat, ywpovoat ava pe- 
a Py 4 A a ~% / ? A e | a r / 
Tpntas ovo 7 Tpeis. "Aéyee avrois o Incods, Teuioate 
Tas vdpias bdaros. Kal éyéuscav avras Ews dvw. “Kai 
Neyer avrois, "AvtAncate viv cal pépete TO apyeTpe- 
krlvp. ot 88 qveyxav. ws 5é éyevoato 6 opyiTpiKAL- 
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vos TO vdwp olvoy yeyernpévor, Kal ovK Hdeu TOOEY EoTiy, 
ot 8é dSudxovor Wdevcav of nvTAnKdTes TO Vdwp, hovel 
Tov vupdlov 6 apxitpixrsvos, “Kal réyer avro, Ids 
avOpwiros wp@toy Tov Kanov olvov TiOnow, Kai Srav pe- 
Ovcbdcw Tov édXdoow' ov TeTAPNKaS TOY Kaddv olvoY 
Ews apte. “ravtny érolnce apyny tev onpeiwoy 6 
"Incovs ev Kava ras Tadwraias xal épavépwoev ry 
Sofav avtod’ Kat emriotevoay eis avrov of pabntal 
auto. 
"Mera totro KxaréBn cis Kadapvaodp avrds Kat 
¢ ’ > A , of a5 \ oe P) al 2. a 
7 pHTNp avrov Kab of aderAdol Kal ot pabnrat avrod, 
kal éxet Euervay ov trodXNas nMEpas. 
*® Kal éyyos nv To racya tay ‘loviaiwy, cal avéBn 
eis ‘TepoooAupa 6 "Inoods. 
A 
“ Kat edpev ev TO lep@ rors Twrotvtas Boas Kal 
mpoBata Kal mepiotepas Kat Tovs Kepparictas KaOn- 
pévous. “Kal roujcas ppayédAduov éx cyowlov wayras 
9 le) 
eEéBanev ex tod tepod, Ta te mpoBatra Kal Tors Beas, 
kal rev KoAAUBioTop ébéyeev TA Képpata Kal Tas Tpa- 
/ > 2 16 a \ a 
mélas avéotpewer, Kal tots Tas teplotepas THOT LW 
elrrev, “Apate tadra evredOev, 1) trovetre Tov olKoy Tov 
marTpés pou olKxov éutropiov. “éuynaOnoay of padnral 
> A é , b , ‘Oo A Aa ¥ 
avtov Ott yeypappévoy éoriv, ‘O Gijros Tov olxov cov 
Katadbayetal pe. 
*"ArexpiOncay ovdv oi ‘lovdatoe Kai elray avt@, 
a ce a A a 
Ti onpetoy Secxvvers npuiv, 6Tt tatta aroveis; © arre- 
Ly > A \ 9 b A 4 \ ‘ 
xpt@n ‘Inoods Kai elirev avrois, Avocate tov vaov 
Le) 9 
TovTov, Kal év tpioly nuépars éyep@ avrév. ™elzrav 
% e *I 5 a T i \ é 54 > 
ovv ot “lovdaior, Teacepaxovta nai 8& éreow @xo- 
SounOn © vads ovTos, Kal ad ev Tpioly nyépats eyepets 
> 7 g1 3 a \ re) ce) re) s 
autrov; “éxetvos 6€ éXeyey epi Tod vaod Tov Twpa- 
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Tos avtod. ™ Ore ovv nyépOn ex vexpav, éuvnoOncay of 
pabnral avrod bre todro édeyev’ xal éricrevcay TH 
ypaghn Kal TO NOyo dv eltrev 6 “Inaods. 

Os 8€ jv ev rois ‘lepocodtpors ev TO Tdoya év 
TH €opTH, ToNNol ériorevcay eis Td dvopa avTod, Dew- 
poovres avtod ta onpeia & érroies, “avtos 5é “Inaodis 
-oux émiorevey avtov avTois, dia TO avTov ywooKeL 
mavras’ “xat Sts ov ypelav elyev iva Tis papTupnoyn 
wept tov avOparrov’ avtos ydp éyivwoxev ri nv év TO 
avOpar@. 

3 "Hy 88 dvOpwrros ex téyv Papioaiwv, Nixddqpos 
dvopa avT@, Gpywov trav lovdaiwy. *odTos FAGev pds 
avtoy vuctos Kal elrrev avt@, ‘PaBBi, oidapev Sti ato 
Geod ernrvOas SidacKaros’ ovdels yap Suvarar tadra 
Ta onpeta trovety 2 ov qoveis, édv 7 7 6 Beds pet av- 
tov. *daexpiOn “Incods nal elrrev a’t@, “Apnv aun 
A€éyw aot, cay pn Tis yevynOyG dvwbev, od Svvarat ideiv 
ty Bactrelav tod Bead. ‘*réyet pds avrov 6 NeKxodn- 
pos, lds Sivatat avOpwriros yevvnOijvar yépwv ov; wn 
Sivatat eis THY Kotdlay tHS pntpos avTod Sevrepov 
elaedOety nal yervnOnvar; “datrexpiOn “Inoots, “Ayn 
aunv rA€yw cot, éay py tis yevvnOn éE Udatos Kal mvev- 
patos, ov Suvaras eicenOely eis thy Bacirelay tod 
Oeod. °ro yeyevrynuévov ex tHS capKds aapE eat, 
Kal TO yeyerynpévoy ex Tov Mvevparos Tvedpa eoTiV. 
Tun Oaupdons bri elrrév cor, Act vuds yevvnOnva 
dvobev. °rdo mvebpa Srrov Béder Trvei, Kal THY Povny 
avtod axovets, aAN’ ove oldas modev epyetar Kal rod 
vrayer obtas early Tas 6 yeyervnpévos ex TOD Trevpa- 
tos. °drrexpiOn Nixddnpos kai elrrev avt@, Iles du- 
paras Taira yevérOac; “daexplOn “Inoois xat elmev 
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avT@, Xv el 6 Siddoxaros Tod ‘lopanr Kal tadra ov 
yivooKes; “auny apn rAéyw oot Ste 0 oldapev Nadod- 
A a 
poev Kal 0 éwpaxapev papTupovpev, Kal THY papTupiay 
e a > , 12 3 a 9 Sg Cc a \ +) 
nav ov NapBavete. “ei Ta érbyera elroy vpiy Kal ov 
mucreveTe, TAS éav elirw vulv TA eTroupamia TioTEU- 
18 ‘ IO t 3 , 9 \ >] Oo 9 \ © 93 
cere; “xai ovdels avaBéBnxev eis Tov ovpavoy et pn O ex 
A b] a / ¢ e\ a / ¢ @ 9 a 
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Kal TO yeyervnuévoy éx Tod mvevparos veda eoTLDV. 
Tun Oavudens bre elrrdv cot, Aci buds yevvnOnvar 
avwdev. *to awvebdpa Srrov Oére Trvet, Kal THY dovnv 
9 a 9 f 9 ) : 75, , ¥ } a 
avTov axovels, GAX' ovK oldas woOev Epyerat Kal trov 
vrayer obtws early Tas 6 yeyervnpévos éx TOD mvevpa- 
ros. *drrexplOn Nixddnuos xab eitrey avt@, Ilas dv- 
parar tabta yevéoOar; “amexplOn “Inaois Kat eltrev 
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avt@, 2d el 6 SiddaKanros Tot “Iopanr Kal tavra ov 
yuvacKes; “aunv dunv réyw oot Srt 0 oldapev Nadov- 
A A 
pev Kal 0 éwpaxapev papTupodpev, Kal THY papTupiav 
e “ ? 4 12 93 \ >? € a \ > 
nycov ov NauBavete. “ei ra érréyeta elrrov vpiv Kal ov 
murrevete, Tas éav elirw vuiv Ta erovpavia TiaTeU- 
1224 _3 5 } ? ’ ’ \ Y } > Ve: 
oete; eat ovdels dvaBéBnxev eis Tov ovpavdv et pn 6 ex 
A 9 A / e ey A 3 / e€ a J n 
Tov ovpavod xaraBds, 6 vids rod advOparov 6 av év TO 
’ A 14...\ \ a \ ) A 
ovpave. “kai xabeds Mavons trpwoe tov Sduv ev rH 
, or o e 64 Set ee eX a 3 bod 15 
épnum, ovtws vwOnvar Set Tov vidv Tov avOpwrrov, “iva 
was 6 TicTevwY ev avT@ Exn Cony aidvov. “obtws yap 
nyamnoev 6 Geos TOV KOTpOV, MaTE TOY VidY TOY poVO- 
yevn eSwxev, iva Was 6 TictEevaY els AUTOY jn aTrOANTAL 
arr’ éyn Sony aidyiov. “ov yap aréotethev 6 Oeds Tov 
ev > A 4 os a \ 4 . 3 9 ir 
vidy eis TOY Kécpov iva Kpivy Tov KOcpoY, GAN iva 
Qn € / 5 ? ? le) 18 ¢ / > 9 \ t) 
owOy 0 Kdopos Se avtov. 6 mictevwy eis avrov ov 
en 1G ek t 
kplverac’ 6 pn muotevov 76 KéxpiTat, StL pH TreTic- 
\ a 
TevKey ets TO Svoa Tod povoyevois viovd Tov Oeod. 
e a 
Patty 6€ dorw 4 Kpiots, drt TO has EAjAVOEY eis Tov 
b 
Koopov Kal nyarnoav ot dvOpwrot uaddrov TO oKdTOs, 
a \ a, & a b ) A \ a "4 90 A \ e 
 T0 Pos NY yap avTav Tovnpa ta Epya. ™ads ydp 6 
patra mpacowy pice To Has Kal ovn Epyerat pos TO 
pas, va pn édeyyOn Ta Epya avrod' ™6 Sé movwy tiv 
ani Gevav Epyera mpds To pas, iva havepwOn avrTod ta 
a 
Epya, ore év Oe@ dort eipyacpéva. 
"Mera tatra 7rOev 6 “Incods Kat of paOnral avrod 
> ‘ > | 4 A \ 3 a , b > A 
ets THY ‘lovdalay yijv, cal éxet ScerptBev pet’ avtav Kal 
éBarrulev, ™jv Sé cal “Iwavvns Barrlfwov év Aivev 
éyyds Tod Yarelp, ort HSata wodAa Hv exel, nai tape- 
ylvovro xat éBarrifovto’ “otra yap nv BeBAnpévos 
eis thy hudaxny ‘lwavyns. ™éyévero ovv Enrnows éx 
Tov pabnrav ‘lwavvou peta ‘lovdalou rept xaQapicpod. 
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*xal 7AOov pos Tov lwavynv Kal elroy avTa@, ‘PaBBi, 
Os yw pera aod twépav Tov ‘lopdavov, @ od pepaptipn- 
kas, ide ovtos Bamrives Kal mavtes Epyovtat mpos av- 
tov. ™adrexplOn “Iwavvns nal elev, Ov Svvatas av- 
Opwiros AapBavew ovdér, édv pn H Sidopévoy avt@ éx 
Tov ovpavov. “avtol vueis pou paptupetre OTL Elson, 
Ovx eiul éyd 6 Xpiotos, Grn ore atrectarpévos eipt 
éumpoobev éexeivov. ™o éywv THv voudnv vupdios éo- 
tiv’ 6 && diros rod vupdiov, 6 éotnxads Kal axovev 
avrod, yapa& yalpe: Sua tHv Pwvnv Tod vuydlov. ary 
ody ) yapa » éun TwenAnpwta. “éxeivov Set av€averv, 
éué Sé eXartovaba. “6 dvabev épydpevos érravw Trav- 
TOV €oTiV. 0 OV EK TIS Ys ex THS YRS éotly Kal ex THs 
ys Nadel. 6 x TOU ovpavod epyowevos éTravw TravTwV 
éoriv’ 3 éwpaxev Kal jKovcey ToOTO papTupel, Kal THY 
paptupiay avtod ovdeis AapBdve. “o ANaBav avTov 
Thy paptuplay eoppayicev bru 6 Beds adnOijs éorw. 
“Ov yap aéatetAcy 6 Beds, Ta pypata Tod Deod Aanei’ 
ov yap éx pétpou Sidwow 76 rvedpa. “o TaTnp ayaa 
Tov viov, kal wavta SéSaxev ev TH yeupt avrod. “oO mo- 
Tevwy eis Tov vidv Exes Sony ai@vov 6 bé amredov To 
vid ovk drperas Conv, aAX 7 Gpyr) Tov Beod péver err’ 
avrov. 

4 Os ody éyvw 6 Kipios Stu HKoveay of Papicai- 
ot Ott Inoods mrelovas pabnras moet nail Bamriver 7 
"lwdvvns, *(Katrorye ‘"Incods avtos ovKx éBamritey GAN 
of paOnral avrod,) *adjxev thy lovdaiay nat amnnrOev 
wan eis thy Tarsralav. ‘eer Sé avrov divépyerOar 
Sid tis Zapapelas. “&pyeras ody els modu THs Lapa- 
pelas Aeyowevnv Buyap, wWAncioyv Tod ywpiov 0 edwxev 
TaxoB “lwond te vid avrod. °nv Sé éxet wy) Tod 
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b , € b > la) Y > a e , 
IaxwB8. o ovy Inoots Kexotriaxas éx THs odoiTropias 
? 6€t ry 2 \ A a, of e ¢ gy 7” 
éxadelero otras él TH Thy apa nv ws Extn. “ep- 
‘ 3 A 4 > A t/ / 
NeTaL yuvn éx THs Yapapeias avtrAjcar Vdwp. Réyer 
avtH 0 “Inaois, Aos pot meiv. *ot yap waOnral avrov 
amednrvbecay eis THY Tod, va Tpopds ayopacwou. 
9 4 bd 9 A e A € A A \ 9 
Neves ovY a’T@ 4 YyuYn n Lapapeitis, Ids ov “Tov- 
Saios av trap éuod teiy aiteis yuvatxds Lapapeiridos 
9 a 9 a ’ 10 3 
ovens ; [ov yap cuyypevrat lovdaior Lapapeitais.] “a- 
b n 7 A > \ \ 
wexplOn “Inoods cal elev airy, Ki des thy Swpedv 
nan A Q lA 9 e , A 
tov Oeod, Kal tis éoriw 0 Aéyov cot, Ads pot treiv, ad 
dv Arnoas avrov Kal BSaxev dv cor Vdwp Sav. “réyer 
+ na ¢e / / wv bd . 4 \ 4 
avTe 7 yuvy, Kupee, odre avtrAnpa eyes, nal Td ppéap 
éott Badu’ mdbev otv éxers To bdwp TO Cav; “un od 
/ 7 “A Oo e A st | 4 A ray) ¢ A 0 
petCwov el tod wrarpds nuav laxdp, ds Ewxev ny + 
9 lo) “A 
dpéap, nal avros é£€ avtod émiev Kal of viol avtod Kal 
Ul b A 13 3 ? le) - 
Ta Opéupata avtovd; “drexpiOn “Inoods Kal elaev 
> A a € b a ¢f f , 
avrn, lds o mwivwv éx tod vdatros rovTov Sipnoer 
wadw* “os 8 av min é« tod datos ov eyo Sacw ara, 
ov pn Siapynoe eis Tov aidva, ddA TO Vdwp 3d Seow 
> “ , >] + A \ of e J ? 
avta yevnoetar év adT@ whyn Udatos adAopévov eis 
Conv aidviov. “déyer wpds avrov n yun, Kupte, dos 
pot TovTO TO Voap, iva wy Supa pndé Siépyouar évOabe 
avtve. “réyes aden, “Taraye dovncov tov dvdpa 
cov Kal éAGe evOdbe. “arrexpiOn n yuvn Kal elrrev, 
Ovn éyw avdpa. Aéyet avrH 6 ‘Inaods, Kadois eimas 
dre “Avdpa ovx éyw' “aévte yap dvdpas éoxes, Kal 
viv dv yes ovK Ear cov avnp’ TovTO adnOes elpnKas. 
19 , > a e€ , K , i) a ee / 9 ‘ 
éyes avT@ 7) yuvn, Kupre, Oewpa Ore mpodynrns et ov. 
oi matépes Huov év T@ Sper TOVT@ TpoceKUYnTAY Kal 
¢ oa , ” > ¢ , > ye , e 
Uuels Néyere OTL ev ‘lepocorAvpots éoriy Oo ToTrOs, Sirov 
aA a 21~\ / 29 ae 3 A , , 
mpooxuvery Sei. ™Aéyer avTH o ‘Incods, Iliareve pot, 
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yuvat, OTe Epyetat wpa ote ore ev TH Gpet TOVTH ovTE 
év ‘lepocoAv pots rpooxuvycere TO Tratpl. “pets Trpoc- 
Kuvetre 0 ovx oldate, nuels TpoocKxuvotpey 3 oldaper, 
bre 9 owrnpia ex tav ‘lovéaiwy éoriv *adrXa Epyeras 
dpa xai viv éoriv, dre ot adnOwvol wporKxvyntal mpoc- 
KuynoovalW T@ TraTpl év mvevpaTt Kal ddnOela’ Kal yap 
6 TatTnp Totovrous EnTet Tods mpooKuvoivTas avTov. 
“orvetpa 0 Beds’ Kal tos mpoacKxuvoivtas avrov év 
mvevpate Kat ddnOeia Set rpocxuvely. *réyer avT@ 7 
yuvn, Oia drt Meooias Epyerat, 6 Neyopevos Xpictds' 
bray EXOn éxetvos, avaryyenet nuiv Grravta. ™réyet avTT 
6 Inaods, "Eya eipt, 0 NaXG@Y ot. 

"Kal él rovr@ ArAOav ot pabntai avrod, nat éOav- 
palov Ott pera yuvaixos éXdAeL ovdels pévros elrrev, 
Te Gnrets; 7 Th Narets pet’ adtns; *adixey ovv thy 
Vdplav avdrhs n yur) Kal amnnrOev eis THv Tod, Kar 
Névyes Tots avOpwrrots, * Acdre Sere avOpwrov ds elrrév 
pot TWavTa & éroinca: pte ovTos éotw 6 Xpictos; 
* éenrOov ex THs ToAEwS, Kal NpYOVTO pos aUTOr. 

“Ky te perakd) jpwrav avrov ot pabnral réyor- 
tes, ‘PaBBi, daye. “o 5é eltrey avrois, "Eyo Bpdow 
eyo hayeiy nv vpets ovK oldate. “édeyov ovy Of pa- 
Onrat apos dA nAoUS, Myris iveyxev alta dayelv; 
*réyet avrois Oo “Inaods, Eyov Bpdpa éorw iva strosn- 
ow TO OédAnua Tod téuavTos pe Kal TeXeLWaw avTOD 
To épyov. .ovy vuels Néyete OTL Ete TerTpapnvds dot 
Kat 6 Oepiopos Epyetat; idovd Neyo viv, Emapate rovs 
épOarpovrs vudy Kal Oeacacbe tas yopas, bri reveal 
eiow Tpos Oepicpov 75. “o Oepilwv prcOov AauBaver 
Kat ouvaryet naptrov eis Cony aiwviov, tva xal 6 otrelpwv 
épyov yaipn Kal o Oepifwv. “ev yap rovTm Oo Adbyos 


nad 
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€otiv ddnOivds, Sts Addo early o arre(pwv Kai AdXos 6 
Gepitwov. “éyad arréeatetra vuds Oepifery 3 ody vpeis 
KexoTidKaTe’ GdXoL KexoTTidKact, Kal Upmeis eis TOV Kb~ 
mov avtayv cicednrvOate. “ex dé THs morews exelvns 
jWoNAol eriorevoay eis avTov TOY Lapapertav Sia Tov 
AGYyov THS yuvatKds paprupovens bri. Kiwéy poe vravra 
& érrolnca. “ws odv ArAOov mpds avtov of Yapapetrat, 
HpwTwY auToy peivar Trap’ avTois’ Kal Ewewev éexet Svo 
npépas. “Kat ToAA@ TrElovs eticrevoav Sia Tov db- 
yov avtod, “rn re yuvacki EXeyov Ste Ovnére Sia T1)v 
anv Nadav Tiotevoper’ avTol yap axnKxdaper, Kal oi- 
Sapev Ste ovTds éoTuv adANOGs 6 TwTNP TOU Koc pov. 
“Mera 8 tas Svo nyépas cEqjrOev exeiPev eis thy 
Tarwralav. “adtés yap Inoods éuapripncev, btu mpo- 
ontns év tH idia warps. tysny ove eye. “Ste ody 
HrOev eis thy TarsAaiav, edéEavro avrov of T'adtnaior, 
wdvta éwpaxdres boa erroinaey év ‘lepocodvpots ev TH 
éopth Kat avtol yap 4XOov eis THY éoprnv. “"HrOev ody 
manw eis THY Kava tis TadiXalas, orov éroince 76 
Yowp olvov. Kal nv Tis BactdsKds od 6 vids joOéver év 
Kadapvaovp. “obtos axovcas bre Ingots Hxet ée rs 
lovdaias eis tov Tadstdalav, arfrOev apos avrov, Kat 
ipota iva KataBy Kai idontas avrod Tov vidv' 7uedANEV 
yap aroOvnokew. “etirev ody 6 'Inoots mpos avrév, "Eav 
#) onueta Kat Tépata inte, ov pn wicTevonte. “ré- 
yet mpos avtov 6 Baciduxos, Kupie, xataBnOs mpl 
amroQaveity 176 tatdloy pov. ™“réyes avt@ 6 ‘Inaois, 
Ilopevouv' 6 vios cov &. ériorevoey 6 dvOpwros TO 
Noy Oy elrrev avT@ ‘Incots, nal érropevero. ”7d5n Se 
avrov xataBaivovros of Soto avTod varnvTnoay av- 
7@ [nal darnyyetdav] AéyovTes OTs “O mais avtod LF. 
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ff 9 (al 
@ervdeto oly THY Wpay Tap avTav év F Koprrorepov 
goyev. elzroy ody auT@ Ott ‘EyOés wpav éEBddunv adi- 
S 
Kev avrTov 6 TrupeTos. ™ éyvw ovy Oo TaThp StL éxelvyn 
~ 6 b] e 9 > a ££ 3 A € ev a 
TH dpa ev H elev avt@ 6 ‘Inoods, 6 vids cov fH. Kat 
> 2 9 \ .¢ 39 2 > anf 54 a , 
ériaTevoey AUTOS Kai 7 OiKia aUTOD 6An. “TovTO dad 
Sevtepov onpetov eroincev 6 ‘Incods éMav éx THs lov- 
Salas eis tHv T'arcraiav. 
A e) A 
5 'Merd tatra jv éopty tév ‘lovdSaiwr, cal dvéBn 
"Incots eis ‘lepocddupa. *éortiw 58 ev tots ‘lepocodv- 
> \ A a Ld € 9 / 
pots émt tH mpoBatinyn KorAvpBnOpa n émireyopévn 
e a D n \ oo 8) , 
EBpaiort BnOecda, révre aroas éyovoa. *év Tavrass 
KaTéxetto TANOS Tov acGevovyTwV, TUPAGY, YOXOD, En- 
“A bd 5 3? é ” a) 3 A / \ ? \ 
pav. nv O€ TIS avOpwiros Exel TpLaKovta Kal oKTO 





érn éywv ev ti doOeveia avrovd' °rodtov dav 6 "Incots 
Katakelpevov, Kal yvovs Ott TroAdy On ypovov éeyeu, 
héyes avra, Géreus vyins yevéoOar; *amexpiOn avTe 
6 dobevay, Kupie, dvOpwrrov ovx éxw iva brav tapay- 
67 +d bSwp Bary pe gis THY KorAvpBHOpay’ ev Ob Sé 
epyouat eyo, dAXos mpd éwod KataBalve. *réyer av- 
T@® 6 Inoods, “Evyeupe, dpov tov xpaBartov cov kal 
mepirrarer, "Kal evOéws eyéveto vyins 0 avOpwrros, 
kal ypev Tov KpaBatTov avrTov, Kai TepLeTraTeL. 

"Hy 8€ caBBarov év éxelvn rH npépa. * éXeyor 
ovv of “lovdaio: t@ TeOcpatrevpévp, DaRBarov éorw, 
Kal ovn éEeativy cot adpat Tov KpaBarrov. ™“arrexplOn 
avrois, ‘O troioas pe vyin, éxetvos pou elrrev, "Apov 
Tov xpaBattov gov Kal wepimdte. “npwtncay odv 
avrov, Tls éotiww 6 dvOpwiros 6 elrray aot, *Apoy 
nal wepirate; “6 Sé iabels ove Adee ths eorw 6 
yap "Inoots eEévevoev SyAovu ovros ev TH ToT@. “pera 


* Verse 4 omitted on the best MS. authority. 
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a 2 a A a \ 3 
TavTa evpioxe avrov 6 ‘Inoots év TO lepw Kat eltrev 
/ : o  . 4 
avra, “Ide vyins yéyovas’ pnKxére audprave, wa’ wy 
a Sf / lA 15 ? A @ € ¥ 6 } 
yetpoy cot te yévntar. “amndOev 6 dvOpwiros Ka 
a a 9 A 
avnyyetrev tots "lovdaiots ore ‘Incods éoriv 6 trowaas 
auTov vytn. 
Kat dia todro édimxov of ‘lovdaior tov Inoodv, ore 
Tavta érroies ev caBBaTy. 
> J A la’ 
"OQ 8 Inoods drrexpivaro avtois, ‘O watyp pov 
v ” > of > \ 9 4 65). a 9 
Ews apt epyaleTat, Kaya epyaComas. ta@ TOUTO ovUY 
parrov é€nrovy avtov ot "lovdaioe aroxtetvas, Ott ov 
povoy érvev To caBBarov, ddd Kal warépa idsov éreyev 
\ / ¥ e \ A a A 19 ? 9 
tov Oedv, tcov éavtov tromav t@ Dew. “azrexplvato ovv 
e T “ } ér > a ry \ 9 \ 4 e¢ a 9 
0 'Inoots Kai érXeyev avtois, "Apny aunv rNéeyw viv, ov 
, e ey n 2p? @ A »sN/ oN , / 
Suvatat 6 vids Troveiy ad’ EavTtod ovdév, edv un Te BrETN 
\ , a “A a A A 
TOV TaTépa TowuTa’ & yap av éxeivos Trouj, Taira Kal 
e ey ey ~ 2m¢ A \ nA _\ eX \ 
0 vids opolws Tote. ™O yap TaTnp piret Tov vidov Kal 
? N 
wavra Seixvucw avt@ & avros Trocet, Kal peifova Tov- 
a oe e a 
tav delEer avt@ eEpya, wa tyeis Oavpdfnte. “worrep 
yap 6 TaTnp éyetpes Tovs vexpovds Kal Cworrotel, odTw Kal 
A a 
6 ulos ods Oérer Cworrote?. “ovdé yap Oo matnp Kpiver 
ovdéva, aAXa THY Kpicow wacav Sédwxey TO vie, *iva 
TAVTES TiL@aW TOV viov KAaDdS TLLa@cW TOY TraTépa. 6 
pe) Tiuav Tov VidV Ov TYG TOY TraTépa Tov TépurpayTa 
> f 92? \ 3 \ , e a ¢, e \ / 
avrov. “daunv apnv réyw vpiv dre 6 TOV AdyoY ov 
’ 
dxovwv Kat murtevov TO Tréurpavtl pe exer Cony aidd- 
3 
yiov, Kal eis Kpiow ove Epyerat adrAd petaBéeBnxev ex 
le) @ , > \ , 25 2? ‘ > A / eC An } 
tod Oavatovu eis THY Conv. “apny auny rAéyo vpiv bre 
f A 
Epxerat wpa Kal viv éoriy, bre of vexpol dKovcovoLy 
THS Pwvins Tov viod rod Beovd Kal of axovaavres Ejcov- 
ow. “dorep yap 6 wathp eyes Cwnv ev éavtd, ovt 
} p yap p éxer Conv év éavt@, ovTws 
Kal T@ vio edaxev Cuwnv eye év éauT@’ "Kal éEovciav 
D vie any eye éavta’ “Kal é 
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ee _ 9 a , A ef ey 3 / 9 f 
ESwxev avT@ Kpiow Troveiv, StL vios avOpwrov éativ. 
38 , a ” of ’ n e. 
* un Oavpatere tovro, Stt Epyetar wpa, ey aves ob 
éy Trois pynpelots axovaovaw HS gdwvns avTov, “Kal 
éxtropevoovTas ot Ta aya0a trouncavres els avacracw 
A e N A / > > t ( 
Cwis, ob Ta patra tpakavres eis avacracw Kpicews. 
80? ! 2 \ a 2 9 9 A 207 \ 
ov Svvapat éey@ Troveivy am’ éuavTov ovdéev. Kabdds 
axovo Kpiva, Kal 4 Kplots n éun Sixala éotiv, Ste ov 
tnt@ TO OéXnpa TO euov GAA TO OéAnpua Tov Tréprbay- 
TOS [é. 
31°R \ 2 \ a } 9 a € , 
av éy@ paptup® Tepl é€“avTov, 7 papTupia jou 
> ’ ‘. ’ ¢ a \ 2 a 
ove éotiy adnOns “arXos eotiv 6 paprupav tepi épod, 
kat olda Ort adnOns dori 4 paptupia jv paprupe Trept 
ELo0. 

Tues atrectadKxate mpos “lwavyny, cal pepaprv- 
= 2rnO ‘ga Se ’ \ 9 ’ \ 
pnxev TH adnOeia’ “eye Sé ov trapa avOparrou THY pap- 
Tupiay ANapBavo, adda TadtTa rAéyo iva vyels cwOHTE. 

A wn \ 
*éxeivos Av 6 AVYVOS O Katdpevos Kal haivwv, vpeis SE 
nlernoate ayadNabjvat mpos Spav év TS hwtl avrod. 
$2 \ Sa 2 \ / a? , - «a 

éya 5é éyw THv paptupiav pelfov tot ‘Iwavvou' T 
\ ¥ ri / A € 4 A / > 7/ 
yap épya & Sédwxév poe 6 twrarnp iva Tedeldow avTa, 
A A n € 
avTa Ta épya & Tou, wapTupel epi emo OTL Oo TaTHpP 
4 “A 
pe atréctadxev’ “Kal 6 Téprpas we TatTnp, éxeivos pe- 
fe) ? “A 
paptupnKev Trept euov. ote Povnv avtod TeéToTE aKy- 
! ” 9 2 Ae t 98. \ , 
Kéate, ote eldos avTov éwpaxate, “Kai Tov Royov 
9 A ? 54 ? Cc A , ¢ A b] , 
avTov ovK éyete ey vpiy pévovra, Stet Ov atréoretrev 
€xeivos, TOUT®@ Uuels OU TrLoTeveTe. “epauvaTe Tas ypa- 
dads, ore vets Soxeite ev avtais Cwnv aiwvioy éyew, Kab 
éxeivat Etow at paptupovaat Trept éuod’ “xal ov BérerTe 
éNOeiv mpos pe va Cwnv éynte. “Sofav trapa avOpo- 
ag 
Tav ov \auBavo, “adra éyvoxa vpas Sti THV aydrny 
Tov Oeod ovu Exere ev Eavtois. “éeyd éEAndAvOa ev TO 
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a U / 2X 
GvopaTt Tov TaTpés pov, Kal ov AapBaveTé pe Ea 
3 ~» 23> 7 nA 39/ > ” ’ 

Gros EAOn ev TS ovopate Te idiy, éxeivov AnpreoOe. — 
la) wn nw ¢ 3 g 
“cras Suvacbe vpeis mictedoat, So€ay Tapa adAnov 
AapBavovres, nat tv SoEav tiv wapa Tod povov Peod 

a a / e 
ov Cnteite; “pn Soxeire OTe eyo KaTNYyopnow vELeV 
jWpos Tov Tatépa’ éorw 6 KaTnyopav vuay Mevons, 
3 A e a ’ / 42. \ > /; Lad 
eis Ov vyuets nAtrixare. “et yap émuctevere Move, 
émurtevete av éuol’ rept yap euod éxeivos Syparper, 
“et 5é tots éxelvov ypdppacw ov muoreveTe, TAS TOLS 
Euois PHLATLW TLOTEVCETE 5 
6 ‘Mera tabta drprbev 6 “Incods wépav rhs Oa- 
Aaoans THS Tadsralas ths TiBepsados’ *nxorovOer dé 
> a , ef b , \ a a 3 , oN 
QUT@ OYNOS TOAUS, OTL EDewWpouy Ta onpeEla GB ETroleEt ETL 
a® 9 / 82 A \ 9 \ ov ) a \ 
Trav acbevovytav. *avyrev &€é eis TO dpos ‘Inaods, Kat 
b] a~ 3 f A a > A 43 \ 3 \ 
éxet ExaOnro pera Tav pabntav avtov. “nv Oé éyyus 
\ 9 
TO Tacya 7 éoptn tTav “lovdaiwy. “émdpas ovy Tovs 
3 fe) 
opGarpovs 6 “Incots nal Oeacdpevos STt Worvs SyAos 
¥ \ ’ , , \ 4 9 
EpXeTat TpOs avTov, Neyer pds Pirsov, Iloev ayo- 
, ” Y / * . 6A 58 fy 
pacwpev aptous iva haywow ovtor; *tobto 5é éXeyev 
wepatwv avtov' avtTos yap oer ri Ewedrev rocety. 
"atrexplOn avt@® Pirdurmos, Ataxociwv Snvapiov dp- 
> “A a) 
TOL OvK apKovow avTois iva Exactos Bpaxvd tu NaABn. 
*réyes avT@ els ex THY pabntav avtod, ‘Avdpéas o 
abergos Zipwvos Ilérpov, °"Eotw madapiov wde ds 
éyet mévte aptovs KplOivouvs kal So dipdpia’ adda 
Tavra Ti éotiy eis ToTOUTOUS; “elzrey 6 “Inoods, Toun- 
gate Tovs avOpwrous avarreceiv. jv Sé yoptos ToAvs 
> Aa , > 9 e v : ‘ ; € 
€v TO TOT@. avérreray ody ot avdpes TOV apiOpov ws 
mevraxiayidvor. “édaBev ovv Tovs adptous 6 ‘Inaovs Kat 
9 A 
evyapiotnaas SuédmKev Tols avaxepévors opoiws ral 
éx TOV oYrapiwoy Scov WOedrov. “ws 5é everAnaOncar, 
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Neyer Tois pantais avtod, YuvayayeTe Ta Tepiocev- 
9 1 ’ 

cavTa KAdopata, Wa py Te aTrodnta. ™ cuvyyayov 

, a 
ovv, Kal éyémicav Sadexa xodivovs KrNacpaToOV EK TOV 

A \ A 
mévTe apTav Tov KpiOivwr, & érepiccevoay Tots BeBpa- 
f 14. ¢ 9 v @ 56 a 3 ‘ a 

Kkoaw. “ot ovv avOpwrra idovtes 0 éeoincev onuetov 
éxeyov OTe Odtéds eotw arAnOas 6 mpodntns 6 épyxe- 


, b A A 
pevos eis tov Kocpov. ‘"Incots ody yvovs Ste pér- 


Aovew EpyecOar Kal aprafew avrov iva tTronowow 
Baciréa, dveyopnoev Tddwv eis TO Gpos avTos povos. 

Os 5€é ovpia éyévero, KatéBnoav ot pabntal avrod 
érl tnv Oaraccay, “Kal éuBavrtes cis mroloy HpxovTo 
mwépav ths Oardoons ets Kahapvaovp. xal oxotia 78 
évyeydvet Kad ovtrm édnrvOer pds avTovs 6 ‘Inaots, *4 
Té Oadacca avéuou peyadou Tvéovtos Sunyeipeto. * éAn- 
AaxoTes ov ws aTadiovs elkoot wévTe 7) TpLaKovTA 
Oewpovow tov Incoby repiratodyra él THs Oaracons 
Kab éyyds Tod mrolov yuvopevor, Kal époBnOncav. ™o 
dé Aéyes avtois, Eye eius’ un hoBeicbe. ™ 7 0eXov ov 
NaBely avrov eis TO Wotoy, Kal evBéws éryévero TO Totov 
él THs yHs eis Nv Virjnyov. | 

*T Hh éravpiov 6 dyAos 6 éoTnKds Tépav THS Oadao- 
ons elOoy OTL TAoLaptov AAXO ovK NY exet Ef per Ev, Kal 
dT ov cuveraondOev Tois pabnrais avtod 6 Inaods els To 
WNOLOV GANA povot of paOntal avTov amHArOov' ™adra 
nrbev mrotapia éx TtBepiados éeyyds Tod Tomou Sirov 
&payov tov apTov evyapiotnaavTos Tod Kupiov. “dre 
ovy eldev 6 dyAos Gre “Inoods ovK eori éexet oVdé ot 
pabnrat avrod, évé8noav avrol eis Ta Troldpia, Kal 
HrAOov eis Kadapvaody Gnrobvres tov “Incody. *xar 
evpovtes avToy mépay tHS Oadacons cltrov avTda, 


“PaBBi, wore Ode yéyovas ; 
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a a 2 
*° AsexpiOn avtois 6 “Inoods Kal eltrev, "Apr apr 
, c¢ a a}; b e ¥' a > > 
Aéyo vpiv, Enreiré pe, ovy tt eldeTe onpueta, GAN Ste 
repr : a ¥ \ >? t a7? , 
épayete x TaY dptwy Kal éyopracOnte. “épryaterbe 
pn THY Bpa@ow Thv aTroAAupévny, GAA THY Boaow THY 
pévovaear eis Sony aiwviov, ny 6 vids Tod avOperrou uly 
aA ¢e 
Swot’ TovTOY yap o TaTnp éoppayicey 6 Beds. *el- 
3 \ 9 , al ~ b 4 
qov ouvv mpos avrov, Tt trompev, iva épyalwucba Ta 
A A p a ” 
Epya tov Oeod; “arrexpiOn 6 ‘Inaots nai elrev avrois, 
Totro éotw to épyov tov Oeod, va muctevnte eis dv 
la) 9 b tal “~ 
améatetneyv éxeivos. “eltroy ovv avt@, Tl ovv mroseis 
od onpcioy, va iwpev Kal mictrevowpev oot; Th épyaty ; 
“A U a 
of qrarépes Hu@Y TO ava payor év TH épnug, Kaas 
éorev yeypappevov, "Aptov éx Tod ovpavod éwxkev avTois 
a 32 I 9 2 a e | a ? A \ > 4 
gdayel. “eltrey ovy avrots o Inaovs, Apny apny 
aA b ] a A ce) 
eyo vuiv, Ov Mavajs BSaxev vyiv tov dprov é« Tov 
9 A, rrr e , Py 5 c A \ Ww ? 
ovpavod’ GNX 6 tratnp pov Sidwow viv Tov dprov ék 
Tov ovpavod Tov adrnOwdv. “6 yap aptos tod Beot 
9 e 4 3 A ? a \ \ A “A 
éoriv 6 KataBaivwy éx Tod ovpavod Kal Cwny didods Te 
Koopy. “elzrov ovv mpos aurdv, Kupse, mavtote 80s 
e a \ v A 85 9? dé > a ¢ 9° A 
nity Tov aproy TovTov. “elzrev S€ avtois 6 ‘Inaods, 
> > ¢ ow a a, e939 ’ \ 9 \ ? 
Eyed eis 6 dptos this Gwns’ 6 épyopevos mpos ewe ov 
\ Fs \ ec , > 2 \ 9 \ f 
pen wevarn Kal o moTevwy eis eue ov pn Sipyoe 
4 $6 > 9 9 ec A 4 Ve f / ; \ 9 
WwWTOTe. ~AAXN ELTTOV UML OTL KAL EWNAKATE [LE Kal OV 
’ 87__ 2 Oa 5 {5 , e \ } 2.4% : 
muorevete, “av 0 didwoiv wot o TaTnp mpos ewe NEE 
Kat Tov épxopevoy mpds pe ov pn éxBarw éEw “ore 
, bd A fa) 9 A b ] rd a b| lA 
xcataBéBnxa aro Tov ovpavod, ovx iva trom TO OéAnpa 
3 \ A 
TO é“ov, AAG TO OéAnua Tod méurApavTos pe. “TOvTO 
\ 4 Le! a 
5é dori TO OéXnpa TOD TéprApavTas pe, va Tay 0 SédaKy 
b] 4 a J > A bd 3 ‘4 > Nv 9 A 
pot pn atroNéow €€ avTov, adrAad avactnow avTo év TH 
e A A 5 
éoxarn nuépa. “rotro yap éotw To OéXnpa Tod TaTpdos 
pov, va tas 6 Oewpay tov vidv Kal morev@r eis avroy 
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” \ >? ‘ > , > A b] \ 3 a 9 
éyn Conv aidvov cal avacrnow avrov éyo év TH éo- 
4 e 4 
xary pep. 
> , ¢ A 3 le) 
“’Eroyyulov obv of “lovéaioe rept avrod, Ste elzrey, 
"E , bf e wv e A > A 2 a“ 43 ‘ 
Y@® eit 6 Aptos 6 KataBas éx Tod ovpavod. “Kat 
Exeyov, Ovy ovtos eotw “Inaods 6 vids "Iwand, ov 
nets oldapev TOY TraTépa Kal THY pnTépa; Tas VvoV 
Neyer, “Ore ex Tov ovpavod xataBéRynxa; “arrexpiOn 
*T A \ 9 > a y , 3 3 , 
naovs Kal eltrev avtois, Mn yoyyulere wer addAnrOP. 
4 220.4 , a ’ 2\ Ye € 
ovdeis Suvaras édOeiv mpos pe, éay pn O maTip Oo 
3 
méurpas pe EXxvon av’Tov, Kayo avactTnow avToy év 
€ / a 
TH eoyaty nuépa’ “eat ryeypappévoy ev Tois mpopntats, 
Kal égécovta, maytes Sidaxtol Oeov. was 6 adKoveas 
jTapa Tov Tatpos Kal paddy épyetat mpos ewe “ovy ore 
Tov Tatépa éwpaxéy Tis, ef pen 6 @v Tapa Tov Geod, 
e ey \ / 472? \. 9 AN , a 
ovTOS édpakey Toy TaTépa. “aunv any Neyo vpiD, O 
of 
miotevav eyes Sony aidviov. “eyo eiut 6 apTos THS 
a / 
tons. “oi marépes vpov Epayov év TH épyjug TO pavva 
ka améBavoy' “otros éotw 6 dptos 6 éx Tod ovpavod 
/ rd ? > A / \ 9 , 
xkataBaivov, iva tis é€ avtov dayn nal py arrobavn. 
51 3 / b ¢ ¢€ a € > A b) “a ee 
eyo eis 0 aptos 6 Cav 6 éx Tov ovpavod KataBas 
éav Tis hayn é« TovTov Tov aprov, Enoerae eis TOY 
7A e 6 \ A b \ / e / 
aiwva. Kal 6 aptos dé dv éyo dwcw, 1) cap£ pov 
éotiv, virép THS TOD Kocpou Cwns. “éuadyovTo ody pos 
GNAnAovs of “lovdato. Néyovtes, Il@s Suvatat ovros 
npiv Sodvat Thy capka gayeiv; “elrrev ody avrois o 
9 a“ 2 \ > \ 4 e A 9\ \ ? \ 
Incovs, ‘Aunv apnv rAEeyo vpiv, éay pn dayntre THv 
, aA ec a a! > fe) 
apka TOV viod Tod avOpwTrov, Kai TinTe avTOd TO alua, 
:] A 
ove exete Conv év éavtois. “6 Tpwywv you THY capKa 
Kal wivev jou To alua exer Conv aiwviov, Kayo dvactn- 
> \ a € 5 “9 
TW avTOV TH ExxyaTy nuépa. ~n yap capE pou arnOns 
éotiv Bpacts, kal TO alwd wou ddnOns eotiy toa. 6 
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¢ N 
Tpwyov ov THY TapKa Kal Tivwy pou TO alwa év enol 
4 9 \ 3 > A 57 @ \ 2 A 4 ¢ ” , 
peéver Kayo ev avt@. “Kalas dréctanrév pe o Cav TatTnp 
kayo $3 dia Tov tatépa, Kal o Tpwywv pe KaxKelvos 

’ >> 2 88. % /f 9 eo e 3 ’ a 
tnoe 80 éué. “otros earw 6 dpros 6 é€ ovpavod xaTa- 
, 3 \ ¢ , ee oe ’ 
Bas’ ov xaOds épayov ot trarépes xat atéBavov’ 6 Tpe- 
a \ a“ 
yor ToUToV Tov aprov EnaeL Eis TOV alava. 
Taira cimev ev cuvaywryn Sidaoxwv ev Kadapvaovp. 
@TIoAol ody axovcavres éx TOY pwabntev avTov 
eltrov, UKANpOs eat 6 AOYyos OvTOS Tis SUVaTaL avTOd 
9 , 61 8 \ . ©€9 a 9 e a of , 
axovew; “eidas 5é 6 Inaots év éavt@ Ott yoryyvfovow 
mept TovTov ot pabnrai avtod, elzrev avrois Todro tpds 
cxavianrite; “édy otv Oewpynte Tov vioy Tod avOpa- 
jou avaBaivovta Sirov Av ro wpotepov; “Td mvedpa 
’ \ A e \ : ? a 997 , Ver 
éotiv TO Swotrovody, 9 aap ov Where ovdév’ Ta pnuata 
& éyo NeAGANKA vyiv tvebpa eaotw Kal Con éortw. 
“Grr eloly €& vudv ruves of ov miarevovow. bet 
ry “A S 
yap €& dpyis 6 ‘Incods tives cioly of wn muctevorres 
\ f 9 ¢ t 2 Ff 65.4 
Kal tis dori 6 mrapaddcay avrov. “Kal Erevyev, Acad 
ce) ” ¢ a ¢ + \ / a / 
TovTo eipnka vyiv, Ste ovdeis Suvatat ENOcivy mpds pe 
2 N , > a ? A , 
édy pn 9 Sedopévov avt@ éx Tod tratpos. 
°°"Kx Tovrov modo Tav padnrav avrod amndOov 
eis TA OTTigw Kal ovKEeTL eT avTOD TepteTTaToUY. “el- 
qev ovv 6 Inaods tois Swdexa, M7) nal vueis Oérere 
, 
virayew; “amexptOn adta Ziwwv Ilérpos, Kupue, apos 
, > / es A > , ¥ « & \ 
tiva atredevaopeba; pnypata CwHs aiwviov éyas' © cat 
nes TreTLoTEVKapeEV Kal eyvaKapev OTL GD el 6 EyLOS 
aA 6 Le) 70 2? / 9 Aa e¢ 3 A 9 9 \ ¢ A 
tov Geov. ™ amrexpibn avroits o ‘Incots, Ouw éyo vas 
/ a 
Tovs dwoexa eFereEdunv; nai é& vpov els SuaBords 
¥- 
éorw. “@deyev Sé tov “lovdavy Yiwwovos "lexapiadrov’ 
ovTos yap éwedrev wapadidovar avrov, els ee Trav 
dadexa. ° 
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1 . U e % ” \ A > fps 
7 ‘Kal wepserrare: 0 ‘Inooids peta taita ev TH 
Tantraia’ ov yap 70eXrev ev tH lovdaia trepitrateiv, ote 
2G / b \ e 6°98 a 9 A 23 \ > \ 
éfntovy avtov ot “lovdato. amoxteivar. * Av Se éyyds 
e A 
n éoptn tav ‘lovdalwy 4 cxnvoTnyia. * elroy ovv pds 
avTov ot adeAdol avtod, MeradBni évreibev nat trraye 
eis THY lovdalay, iva Kal ot pabntal cov Bewpycovewy 
Ta Epya cou & troueis’ ‘ovdels ydp Te ey KpuTT@ Tovel 
\ a > A by U > ‘ 9 ) a) 
Kat Enret avros év mappyoia elvat. et tadta roses, 
, \ a / B. *S\ \ e 3 
paveépwoov ceavTov TH Kdgpm. *ovdé yap oi adeddol 
avtov émriatevoy eis avTov. *Aéyet ovv avrois 6 Inaods, 
‘O \ e 3? \ U e be \ € ¢ 4 
Kaupos 6 eds ovr Tapectiv, 6 5é KaLpos 6 UuéTEpos 
jWavroTé é€otiv Erousos. ‘ov Suvatas 6 Kéapos picely 
vuds, ee Se pce’, bre eyd praptupe trept avtow Ort Ta 
épya avrod twovnpa éotiv. “dpels avante eis HV 
b] 
éopTny’ éyo ov dvaBalyw eis thv éoptnv tavrny, bre 6 
éuos Katpos ovtrm TemTANpwTat. *Tadta elroy avtois. 
éuecvev ev TH Tadsrata. 
“Os 58 avéBnoayv of aderdpol avtod eis thy éoprny, 
, \ >A > / 9 a ’ \ e¢ > A 
tote Kal avTos avéBn, ov havepas adAA ws ev KpUTTTA. 
“ot ovv lovdaios enrovy avrov év TH éopTh, Kal édeyor, 
nw a \ ce) 
Tlod eorw éxeivos; “ nal yoryyvopuos mepi avtod ny 
modus év Tois Sydow. of pev Ereyov btu ‘Ayabds 
€atw’ dddor EdXeyov, OU adda TraVa TOV SyAop. 
18.9 \ , ¢ f \ 9 ro \ 
ovdels pévtor trappnoia édaret Trepl avtod Sid tov 
/ A b , 
goBov rev ‘lovdalar. 
a b A 
“"HSn 5é THs éoptis perovans avéBn “Incots eis 7d 
tepov Kat édidackev. “eOavpatov ody ot “lovdaicr ré- 
a \ 
yovtes, Ilds odtos ypaypata oldey pn pepabnkds; 
3 A le) ¢ 
“amexpiOn ovv avtots "Incods nat eltrev, “H éun &- 
\ a / - i 
Sayn ovK oti éu2) adda TOD TrépapavTds pe “édy Tis 
le! A \ A 
Gedy TO OérAnpa avtod tracy, yvdoerat mepi tHs S0- 
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Sayis, wotepov éx Tov Oeovd éoriv 4h éyd at’ éwavtod 
n 3 fe! a 
AarAG. “6 ad’ éavrod Aada@v rHv SdEav rv iSiav Entel 
e \ lo) 
6 5¢ S&mrav thy Sckayv trod réurpaytos avtov, ovTos 
3 
adnOns éotw Kal adiucla év avt@ ovn éorw. “od 
Mavons édaxey vuiv Tov vopov; Kat ovdels €& vuav 
a \ ; a a 
qovet TOV vopoyv, Ti pe Enreire amroxteivas; ™arexplOn 
¢ , : a a 
0 OyAos, Aampoviov eyes’ Tis ae Cnret amoxteivar; 
* GrrexptOn “Incobds nal elmrev avrois, “Ev épryov éroi- 
noa Kal Tavtes Oavpatere. “Sid totTo Mavons Sédo- 
Kev Upiy THY TepLToUNY, OvY OTL ex TOD Mauoéws eoriv, 
3 9 93 A , \ 3 t 4 
GN éx TeV Tarépwr, Kal év caBBatro wepitéwvete dv- 
Opwrov. ™ei repttouny AapRaver avOpwros ev caB- 
Baro iva pn AvOF 6 vopos Movaéas, euol yorate bre 
SX WW @ ¢e a ? if 9 / a Q , 
ov avOpwrov vyth etrolnoa ev caBBate ;* wn Kpivete 
Ww 
kar’ oyu, adda THv Sixalav xplow Kpivere. ™ EXeyov 
9 9 A e al > e b] "A 
ouv Ttiwes éx trav ‘lepocodvpitav, Ovy ovTos ori oy 
Cntodow amoxteivar; xa ide mappycia Nadel, Kat 
aN b ] A A / 3 A ew 
ovdev avT@ Aéyoucww. pntote adnOas éyvwcay.ot ap- 
xovres OTL odTdS dot 6 Xpiotés; “adda TodTOV oida- 
pev robev éorly' 6 8& Xpiotds bray Epyntas, ovdeis 
t f r) ? 28 ¥ 2 ? a ¢ _a 8 
ywooKe, Tobey éorlv. “éxpakev ovv ev TO lep@ b:- 
Sacxwv 6 "Incots Kal Néywv, Kapé oidate xal oldate 
qobev ecipl’ Kat am éuavtod ovK éAnAvOa, GAN ori 
\ a 
GNnOuves 6 méprras pe, Ov dels ovK oldate’ * éyod olda 
QUTOV, OT’ Tap avTOvD cips KaKelvos pe améoTetrev. 
> 
%etnrouvy ovv avTov midcat' Kal ovdels éréBadev ém 
aA 9 “ 1 
avrov THY xYElpa, OTL OTM EANVOE n dpa avTod. “Ex 
Tov SyNov Sé TroAXol erricteveay eis avTOV, Kai Edeyor, 
€ xX \ ¢ aN a) ‘ ¢ a / e 
6 Xpiorés Stay AOy wn wretova onpeia Troinoes wY 
otros érroincev; ™axoveav of Papicaiot tod dyNov 
“ , e 
yoyyulovros mept avrod Tatra. Kal atréatevday ot 
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apxepeis Kat ot Dapicaion virnpéras, va miacwow 
> 2 838 9 9 e T A "E f \ 2 
avrov. “elev ovv 6 “Inaots,”Etet ypovoy pixpov pe 
eon > 4 ef \ \ / t 24 ' 
bpov eiut Kal vardyw mpos Tov wéprpavra pe. “EnT- 
ef a 
oeré pe Kal ody evpnoeTé pe’ Kal Orrov eipl eyo vpeEis 
ov Svvacbe éXOciv. “elrrov ody oi “lovdator mpos éav- 
tous, lod ovtos péArer tropeverGar, OTe Hueis ovy 
: eee Ae \ > \ 5 a A ‘E x f 
evpnoopev avtov; pn eis THY Svactropay Tay ‘EXAHVvOY 
pédNes tropever Oat xal Sidacxew tors “EAXnvas ; “ris 
> e , A a 9 7, / , \ > e U 
éaTLv 6 NOryOS OUTOS Ov elrrev, ZnTnoeTé pe, Kal ov>Y EdpN- 
oeré pe’ Kal,”Orrov eipl eyo vpeis ov Sivacbe ErOeiy ;5 
87° a 9 LU € A / Aa e on 
Ev &€ rH écyaty npépa Ti pmeyadyn Tis éopths 
eiornxet 6 “Incots Kal expakev réyov, "Edy ris Supa, 
épyécOw mpos pe Kai mivéerw’ “6 morevov eis Eué, 
xabas eclrev % ypadn, TwoTapol éx THs Kotdlas avrov 
pevoovow Udaros Covros. “rodro &é elev mept rod 
WvEevpaTos ov EwedNrAov AapBdvew of TicTEevoayTeEs Ets 
avTov’ ovTw yap hv mvedpa, Ste “Inoots ovmw é0- 
Eac On. 

“Ex tot dyXov ody dxovcavtes TAY AbywV TOTO 
EXeyov, Obtés ecru adrnOads 6 apodyntns. “ ddrdot 
EXeyov, Ovrds dati 6 Xptords. of 5é EXeyov, M7 yap 

A A 
éx ths Tadwratas 6 Xpiotos epyerar; “ovy 7 ypady 
elrrev, Ott x Tod oréppatos Aaveid, xal aro BnOnecu 
THs Kapns Strov nv Aaveld, Epyetat o Xpuorros; “oyie- 

2 a2 ’ ay 5 ’ > 7 “ \ Se “0 
fa OUY EyevETO EV TH OXAM OL aUTOV. “TIVES OE NOENOY 
é& a’tay tmiacat avTov, GAN ovdels EBarev er’ avrov 
Tas yetpas. 

“"HAGov ovv ot varnpéras mpds Tovs apytepels Kal 
Papicaious, cat elroy avrots éxetvo, Avatl ov nrydyere 
avrov; “arrexpiOnoav of varnpérar, OvdSérroTe EXdANoEV 

cf 4 a] 47 3? 19 9 > a e ® 
ovtas avOpwros. “amexpiOncav ovv avtois ot Papi- 
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caiot, Mn xat vpeis merrAavncbe; “pn tis ex TeV 
apyovrev ériotevoey eis avroy ) éx Ttav PDapialov; 
“andra 6 dyA0s OvTOS O Yu) YYWWdoKwY TOY Vvopoy éma- 
parol ciow. ™réyes Nixodnuos pos avtovs, 6 éAOdv 
mpos avrov mpdtepoy, els av &€& avrav, "Mn 6 vopos 
nav Kpiver Tov avOpwrrov édy pn axovon TpeTov Tap’ 
avTod Kal yv@ Ti move; “drexpiOncay Kal elmray av- 
To, Mn cat ov ex ths Tadsralas ef; epavvncov Kal ide 
dre éx THS Tadtdalas mpodyrns ovw éyeiperar. “[Kat 
tropebOncay txacros els tiv ofkov adrod. 

S '*Invots 88 ewopedin ls rd Bpos rev "Edaiav. *SpCpov 
St wddw wapeyévero ets 1d lepdv, [kal mwas 5 dads Hpxero pds 
atrév’ Kal xaSloas i&lSacxey avrots.] "“dyovew 8% of ypapparets 
cal of Papirator yuvaixa ert poixelq KareAnppévny, cal onjoavres 
abriv iv plop “deyouow aire, ASdoxads, atty of yun) Kare(An- 
rar eravroddpy poxevondvy. “dv 8% Te vopp Movers pty 
dvere(Aaro tds Towdras AWdtew’ od ofv Th Aéyes; “[robro 88 EAeyov 
aepdtovres airév, tva txaow Karyyopety atrod.|] & 8 *Inaods 
Kdro Kinpas re Saxrikp Karéypadev els Try yiv. ‘ds 88 dréuevoy 
ipwravres atrév, avécupev xal elirev airots, ‘O dvapdprnros Spey 
mparos tn’ airy Badérw AQov. “Kal mddAw Karakias typadev 
els THv yiv. “ol 8 dxovoavres eripxovro els Kal’ cls, dptdpevor 
drd tov mpecBurépwy’ Kal KaredelpOn pévos Kal 1] yun) dv plow 
otca. “dvaxtwas 88 6 *"Incots elrev atry, Tuva: wov clow; 
ovdels oe Karéxpwev; of St elev, Od8els, nipre. “elrev 88 6 
*Inoots, Ov8t eyo ce Karaxplve’ mopevov, ard Tov viv pykére 
dpdprave. | 

“Tlanuv ovv avrois éXdAnoev 6 Inaots Néyor, Eyo 
eit TO POS TOD KOTpOU' 6 aKoAoVO@Y jLoL OU p47) TrEpL- 
matnon év TH oKoTia, adr é€er rd has THS Cons. 
*elarov ovv avT@ oi Papicaiot, XV mept ceavtod paptu- 
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a 9 
pets’ 1 paptupia cou ove éotiy adnOyns. “arexplOn 
9 A 9 a 
Incods kal cite avrois, Kav éyo paprupe® wept éuav- 
A > , f 
Tov, a@dnOns éeotw 4 paprupia frov' OTe olda obey 
> \ a ¢_f . A \ ’ ¥ ’ ” 
nrOov Kai tod virdyw vpeis 5€é ov oldate Tofev éEp- 
Nopat mov vrayo. “vueis KaTa THY capKa KpiveTe’ 
> \ >  ¥ Sg 16. MON / Sa ee f 
éy@ ov xpivw ovdéva. “Kal édv Kpivw Sé eyo, 4 Kpiots 
Sdn GOI << . of t > 9 7 9 >> \ \ ¢ 
n Eun adnOwwn Ear" OTL LOVOS OUK Ell, AAX Ey Kal O 
é / 17 \ 3 a / Se a ¢ c 
mempas me TaTnp. “Kat ev TO vow O€ TO VUETEDM 
yéypamrrat Ott v0 avOporrav 7 paptupia adnOns éativ. 
dye eis O papTupa@v Tepl éwavrod, Kal pwapTupel tepl 
; ae 2 ’ 19 aN 2 2 A Too 
“ov o Téubas pe warnp. “édeyov ovy aut@, IIov 
b \ e / > / > aA 54 > \ v 
éotly 6 Tatnp cov; atrexpiOn "Inaods, Ovre éué oldare 
oUTE Toy TaTépa pou’ et eme HOdELTE, Kal TOY TraTépa jou 
A f a 
dy noetre. ™taita Ta phyata éXadnoev ev Th yalodu- 
/ , ’ na ¢ aA, 20 \ > 7 > 7 
Aario Siddoxwv év TO lep@ Kal ovdeis eviacev avror, 
Ort ovTw eAnrAVOE 7 Spa avrod. 
* Kiev ovv mdAw avtois, Eyo vaya nal Snrnoeré 
bY a ¢ / ¢ 3 ° . of >  N 
pe, Kal ev TH apapria voy amobaveicbe orrov eyo 
UTrayo vues ov SUvacbe ADE. ™édeyor ovv ot *lov- 
Sator, Myre arroxrevet éavtov, bru Aéeyet, “Orrov éyw 
eo ¢ oa ) S f 0 2 fs) a. 38 \ rN 2 A 
vmayo vets ov SUvacbe édrOciv; Kat EXeyev aUTOSs, 
e a? A , > , >» NY a > * € A 3 
Theis éx tov Kato éoré, eyo ex TOY ava ecipl vpeis éx 
ToUTov Tov Kdapou éaTé, eye ovK eipl ex TOD KOTpOU 
tovtouv. “elroy ovv vyiv ote atrobaveiabe ev Tais apap- 
‘ ad 
Tias Upeoy? Edy yap py TicTEvoNTE OTL eyW Ett, aTrO- 
a a a be 2 
GaveicOe ev tais dpaptiais vudy. “éXeyov ody aura, 
\ 2 t ’ “ ¢ I Lo T \ Rd \ ad 
Dv tls et; elvrev avtois o ‘Incovs, Thy apyny 6 tt Kal 
NAADG viv. “aodArad exw mrept vay Nadelv Kal Kpivey 
\ 
GN 6 wéprpas pe GANOns ear, Kayo & NKovea Trap’ 
avTov, TaUTa ANaAW eis TOY KocpmoV. “oUK &yvwcay STL 
Q , b ] A rN 93 9 > e 3 a vA 
Tov TaTépa avTols éNeyev. “ettev ovv o Inaots,”“Orav 
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¢€ f A e\ a 3 s t ’ ef 3 4 
UYwonte TOY viov TOU avOpwTrou, TATE yvader De OTL eye 
eiut, Kal am’ éuavtod rroiw ovdéy, adda Kabds edidakéev 
fee 6 TraTHp, TAUTA AAO. “Kal 6 TéuWas pe peT EWov 
éoriv’ ovK adnKkév me povov, OTL éyw Ta apeata avT@ 
Tow Tavtote. ™rTaivTa avTov NaXovVTOS TONAOL Eric- 
Tevaay els avrov. 
*”EnXeyev ody 0 ‘Incots mpés tods memurrevKoTas 
avT@ “lovdaious, "Eav tvpei é yy TO dO D 
? iovs, “Eady vpeis pelvnte ev TO OYY TO 
2 A iy) f) a f) , : / $2. .\ , 6g \ 
éue@, adnOds pabnrat pou éoré, @xal yvooerOe tHv 
f = 
arnbeav, cal y adrnbea erevOepadce: vuds. “arrexpi- 
\ b / > , > b ] \ 
Oncav mpos avtov, Yréppa ABpady écpev, Kal ovdevi 


| SedourNevxapev Tomote mas od réyers Ott 'ENevOepoe 


s 84 3 ? a e¢ 9 A > A > \ 
yernocobe; “amexplOn avrois o “Incots, aunv adunv 
Neyo vty, Ore Tas 6 ToLev THY apaptiay So0ddOs eotLY 

ae 85 ¢ O\ a cy 3 a3 ’ \ 
THs apaptlas. “6 dé SotNos ov péver ev TH oikla eis TOV 
9a. eg ey t ’ IA 86 > \ eo ©€ ON e a 
aidva’ 6 vids pévet eis TOY aidva. “éav ody Oo vids Dmas 
¥ th 
éXevOepwan, dvTws édcVOepor Eceabe. “oilda drt a7rép- 
a a od 
pa “ABpaap éote’ adda (Enreiré pe atroxreivat, ort 
e , e > A > a 3» ¢ a 88 «A > A e / 
6 AOxyos 6 Euos ov ywpel ev viv. “A éyo Eéwpaxa 
Tapa T@ Tatpl, AaAw Kal vpeis ovY & NKOVoaTE Tapa 
Tod watpos toveite. “amexplOncay Kai elrray avr, 
/ a 
‘O wrarnp nuav ABpadap éotty. Réyes avtois 6 “Inaods, 
Ei réxva tod ‘ABpaap éote, ta Epya tov "ABpadu 
éroveite. “viv 5é Cnretré pe aroxteivat, dvOpwrron os 
A b t e a t A wv ‘ A A, 
Thy arr eay vpiv AeXaANKA, HV HKovea Trapa Tov Geod 
tovto ABpady ovK érroinacy. “uvpets toseire ta Epya 
A a 9 A a 
Tov TaTpos vuewY. eltroy avT@, ‘Hpels éx mropveias ovK 
eyevunOnpev’ eva watépa exouev tov Oeov. “ elzrev 
b ae? a > ¢ \ € A 9 > A bal 
avtois 0 Inaots, Et o Oeds trarnp vuay nv, nyaTraTe av 
9 o Fook oN OS > Bcod &&ANG 1 Hew’ ovde va 
ewe eyo yap éx Tov Oeod é—nNOov nal new ovde yap 
at’ é“autov édjAvOa, GA’ exeivds pe atréarerev. “dtari 
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THY Nadav THY éuny ov yiwwoKeTe; STL ov SUvacbe 
9 / \ \ > f 44 ¢ a 9 a \ A 
axovety Tov Abryov Tov éuov. “Upsets éx TOU TraTpos TOD 
SiaBdrov éoré nai tas értOuplas tod tTatpdos vpwov 
Oérere rraseiy. éxeivos dvOpwroxtévos hy am apyns cal év 
Lal > ? > 4 ¢j 9 ” 3 , b] 3 A 
TH adnbela ovy Eornxev, bre ovK Eotw adyOea ev avT@. 
OTav AaAH TO Weddos, ex Tav idiwv Aarel, Ste YrevoTns 
3 \ } ig \ 9 a) 45 9 \ de v4 \ bs 1] 
éeoTly Kal O TraTNp avTov. “eyw O€ OTL THY adnUELaV 
e a 
Néyw, oU wioreveré por. “ris éF vay edéyyes pe Tepl 
e / b] ? / l4 4 e@ A 3 / / 
dpaprias; et adrnGevay Néyw, Stati vets ov mioreveré 
47 ¢ A b a @ A \ cece a 0 a 3? aa N 
pot; “6 av éx Tod Oeod Ta pypata Tod Beod axover’ Sea 
TOUTO Upels OUK aKoveTe OTL ex TOD OHeod ovK éaTé. 
bd a A 
“drexplOnoav ot ‘lovéaio. cal elrav avt@, Ov Karas 
a ? 
Adyouev Hyets Ste Lapapeiryns ef od Kat Sarpdviov 
éyers; “arexplOn “Inoods, "Eyo Saipdvov ove eyo, 
3 a A \ lA ‘ e A b t , 
GAA TYLG Tov TaTépa pov, Kai vueis atydleré pe. 
/ * a 
eva Sé od EnTta thy Sokay pov' éotw 6 kntrav Kal 
, B12 \. 9» A , Ca oo 9 \ r 
kplvov. “dun auny Néyw vpiv, day Tus Tov éwov Adyov 
Tnpnon, Oavarov ov pn Oewpnon eis Tov aidva. ™elrrov 
> A e939 a A > / ty / "4 
avT@ ot ‘lovéaio, Nov éyrwxapev Sti darpovioy éexeus. 
"ABpadp arébaver al of rpopjrat, cai ov Néyeus, "Lav 
+) \ 4 
Tis TOV Adyov fou THPHAH, OV pn yevonTtat Oavatov Eis 
\ IA 53 \ \ / % n \ e a ? t 
Tov aidva. “pun ov peiCwv el Tov Tratpos nuav ABpadp, 
3 
datis amréBaveyv ; Kab of wWpopntat améPavoy’ Tiva ceauTov 
a 34) / > a b \ > A , ? / 
motets; “amrexpiOn “Incots, “Kav éyo dokacw éepavror, 
» Sd€a pou ovdéy éoriv’ éotiv 6 TatTnp pou 6 Sokalav 
pe, dv dpels Revere STL Oeds nuav éotiv, “xat ovK éyvd- 
Kate avTov, éyo Sé olda avtov’ Kay elmw ote ovK olda 
avtév, Ecopat Gpotos tyly wevotns adda olda avrov 
a A ‘\ 
cal tov Néyov avtod typed. ™ABpady 6 tarnp var 
e \ 
HryadracaTo Wa (Sn TH Huépay Thy euny, cal eldev Kal 
3 id 57 RA @> A \ > 7 / 
éyapn. “elroy ovv ot ‘lovdatot arpos avrov, Uevtnxovra 


— 
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éTn ovrrw yes nal ABpady éwpaxas; “elrrev avtois 
"Inoods, ‘Auny dunv Neyo vyiv, mplv "ABpaap yevérOas 
éyo eipr. “Aopav ovv AlOovs wa Bdarwow én’ adrov 
"Inoods 8é éxpuBn wat é&nrOev ex rod iepod. 

9 *Kad rrapayov elSev dvOpwrov tudrdv ex yeverhs. 
*xal npwTncav avtoyv of pabntral avTod NéyorTes, ‘Pap- 
Bi, tis Hpaptev, odtos 7 of yoveis avrov, va turds 
yervnOy ; °arexplOn “Incots, Ovre odtos Huaprev ovre 
of yovelts avTov, GAN iva davepwOh ta Epya Tod Oeod év 
auto. ‘nuds Set épyalerGar ta épya Tod méprbavTos 
poe Ews nyépa eotly epyerar vd& Ste ovdels SUvatas 
épyalec Oar. “dtay év TO Kdopm @, Pas cil Tod Kdc- 
pov. 

*Tadra eirrov érruceyv yapat Kal érroinceyv andor éx 
Tov mMTVapaToS, Kal éréyptoev avrod Tov mnrov él 
Tovs opOarpous, "kal elrrev adt@, “Taye vipat eis THY 
KodupBnOpay Tod Lirwap, 0 épnvevetat amrectadpévos. 
amndOev ovv kal éviiparo, cai HAOev Brétrov. 

°Oé ody yelroves Kal ot OewpodvtTes avToYv TO mWpd- 
repov bts mpocairns Av edeyov, Ovy obras éotw o 
xaOnpevos xal mpocattov; *ddrot EXeyov Ott OvTos 
€otw' Gdros Edeyov, Ovyl, Grr’ Spowos avT@ eotiv. 
éxeivos EXeyey Ott "Ey cit. ‘éreyov ovy avr@, Ilas 
nve@yOnoay cov ot opOarpot; “amexplOn éxeivos, ‘O 
avOpwros 0 Reyopuevos “Inoots andov érolncey ral 
émréxpioéy pov rovs 6pOadpovs xal elrrév poe OTe” Trraye 
eis TOV YiAway Kad vifvat. drredOdv ody Kal vinpapevos 
avéBrewa, “elrrav avr@, Ilod éorw éxeivos ; Ayer, Ovx 
olda. 

*"Ayoucw avtov mpos tous Papicaiovs, Tov rote 
tuprov. “hv b¢ caBBarov ev 7 nwépa Tov mHrOv érrol- 
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noe 6 ‘Inaods nal avéw~ev avrod tovs 6dOarpovs. 
15 , 9 > ] , » \ \ e ® A “A : ae A 
Tad ovv npOTwVY auToY Kal of Papicaio: Tas ave- 
9 A 
Breer. 6 Se eltrev avrois, Indy éréOnnév pou emi 
Tovs opOarpous, Kal évinpduny, cal Breérw. “*édXevyor 
ovv é« tav Papicalwy twés, OvK Eotw odtos Tapa 
Geod 6 avOpwiros, btt TO caBBarov ov tTnpet. adrdoL 
éxeyov, Las Sivatar avOpwiros apaptwX0os TovadTa on- 
Cad a , LA 
pela Troveiy; kal cxiopa HY év avtois. “Xéeyovow ovv 
T@TUPAS Tansy, LV Ti A€yes Tepl avrod, Ste NvorEé cov 
tos oPOarpovs; 6 Sé elarev Gre Ilpodyrns éoriv. 
183 > @« 9 e 3 5 a \ b A g 2 
ovx émictevoay ovv of “lovdaioe rept avrod, dre nv 
Tupr0os Kat avéBrewev, Ews Stov éepwvnaay Tors yoveis 
a a 9 b 
avTod tod avaBréWavrTos, “cal npwTrnoay avTovs ré- 
yovtes, Otvros éoti 6 vids vudy, Ov vmeis NéeyeTE OTL 
v 
Tudros éyervyOn; mwas oty Brérret apte; *amexplOncav 
a a th 
oUv of yovets avTov Kal elrrav, Oidapev OTL obTOS éoTuY 
6 vlog Hav Kal bre Tudrods eyervnOn ™ards Sé viv 
Brérres ovK oidapev’ 4 Tis qvoiEev avtod Tors ofOar- 
povs nets ove oldaper’ avrov épwrncate, nruxiay exer" 
autos Tept éavTod Aadnoe. ™“TadTa eltrav ot yoveis 
avtov Sti époBovyto Tovs "lovdaious’ 45n yap cuverté- 
e393 a C; 7 x A ¢ a 
Oewro oi ‘lovdaios iva éav tis avrov oporoynon Xpic- 
tév, airocuvaywyos yévntar. dia TovTo of yoveis 
9 A J O ‘H / ” > A 3 , 
avtod elmay bt. “Hdtxiay eye, avtdv éepwrnoate. 
*édadvncay ody Tov avOpwrrov éx Sevrépov Os Hv ruddos 
\ » > A Ao 60 A @ a, e A 16 a 
Kat eltav avt@, Aos dokav TO Oew@ nets oldapev Ore 
3 ao) € Lhe: 2 Q5 9 qf!) 2 
odtos 6 avOpwiros apaptwrddos éotw. *amexpiOn ovv 
éxeivos, Ei dpaptwdos éotiw ov« olda’ év oida Ste 
Tudros av aptt Brew. ™elrrov ody avto@, Ti éroince 
A , 
gos; was HvoiEev cov Tovs 6pOarpors; “amexpiOn av- 
* EB? con oy \ 3° > , , ’ 
rots, Elarov vpiv dn nal ovK jeovoate Ti Tadwy 
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I} 9 U \ aA A 
Gédere dxovew; ur) nal dpeis OéreTe avtod pabntal 
f . 2 ’ 
yevérOar; *édovdopnoay avrov cal elrov, Yb pabnrhs 
el éxelvou' nyeis 5é ToD Mavaéws éopev pabntai. ™7- 
“a ” ef al fe) 

pets oldapev Ste Mavoei NeAAAHKEY 6 Oeds, TOUTOY Se 
b ] io 0 3 4 30 ? ‘6 ¢ wv 6 \ 9 
vx oldapev 1dbev eotiv. “atrexpibn 6 dvOpwtros Kai el- 
mev avtots, Ev rovt@ yap Tro Oavpactev éoriv Stet vets 

9 1 40 3 / } v \ > 6 , 
ov oldate Trodev éeotiv, kal HvoiEev pou Tovs opOarpovs. 
“oldapev Sre 6 Peds auapTwAGY ovK aKovEl, GAN éay TIS 
BeoaeBns 7 Kal Td OéAnua avrTod Troty TovTOU axKoveL. 
2 TOU ai@vos ouK HKOvGOn STL Hvorkey Tis OPOadpoVS 

a , . 8»? 1 ¢ 2 \ f) a : 
Tudrod yeyevynuévov. et pn Hv ovros trapa Oeod, ovK 
a 2 a 
nouvato Tovey ovdév. “arrexplOncav Kai elrav ave, 
"Ev dpaptiais od éyevynOns bros, kal od Sidacoxets 
nas; Kal é&éBarov avtov é&w. **Hxoveev Inaods dre 
éFéBadov avtov &w, nal evpayv avrov elrev, 0 mTis- 
t ’ \ ey A ~. 36? , 2 OA \_s 
Teves eis TOV vidv Tod Beod; “arrexpiOn éxeivos, Kal ris 
éotwy, Kupie, iva Tristevow cis avrov; “elev 5é aura 
e9 a ee? > 7 e a \ A 
6 “Incots, Kal éwpaxas avrov, nal 6 AadNGy peta cod 


0 dé dy, Iltoreva, xvpie’ xa mpocexv- 


Exeivos ETL. 
VNTEV AUTO. 

Kal elzrev 6 ‘Inaods, Kis xplua eyo eis Tov Koopov 
rovtov “AOov, iva ot pn Brérrovres Brérrwow Kal ot 
Brérovres Tuprol yevovrar. “Axovoay éx tdv Papi- 
caiwy TravTa ot pet avrot bytes, Kai elroy adt@, Mn 

e A ‘ ) . 41° 9 > a e 9 A ? 
Kal npets tudror dopev; “elvrey avtois o "Inaods, Ei 
ruprol re, ove ay elyere apaptiav’ viv dé NéyeTe OTe 
Bréropev’ 7 duapria voy péver. 

10 1»? , ee es | , ea ¢ \ 9? / 

Apny apn Néyw vuiv, 6 pn etoepydopevos did 
THS Ovpas eis THY avAnY TOY TpOBaTwV adda avaBai- 
vov addr(.axobev exeivos Kerns é€otiv Kal NyoT}s 76 Se 
eicepxopevos Sia THS Ovpas Trotuny éoTw Tey TpoBaTwr. 
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*ToUT@ O Oupwpos dvoiyet, Kal Ta péfara THS povis 
avTov axovet, cal Ta iia mpoBara dover cat svopa 
kal éEayes avta. ‘drav Ta ida travta éxBarn, Eutrpoc- 
Oev avtav topeverat, Kal ta wWpoBata avT@ axodovbei 

> z 9 
btt oldacwy THY pwvnv avtod' *adXoTpip Sé ov pn aKo- 

NovOnaovat arra hevEovras ar’ avrod, bre ovK oldacww 

A ’ / \ n 6? \ , 

Tav addoTpiov Thy hwvnyv.. °tavTny THY Tapotmiay 
eltrev avTois 6 "Incods’ éxeivos b¢ ove Eyvwoap Tiva Hv a 
éNaAet avTois. 

"Kisrev ovv wadw avtrots 6 Incods, Apnv aunv Neyo 
tpiv, eyed eipe n Opa trav mpoBatwrv. *ravtes boot 
mrGov mpd émod Krérrast cioly Kat AnoTal, aAr ovK 
” 2 A A t 9% ¢ 9 eal... 2 2 a 
jKoveay avtav Ta TpoBata, *éyo einen Ovpa’ Su épod 
o 7 9 I / \ ? 4 9 
éav tis eioéAOn cwOncetat Kal eicerXevoceTat Kal é€e- 

€ , 
AevoeTaL Kal vopurnv evpnoe. “Oo Kr€TTNS OVK EpxeTat 
' s_, 3 

et pn) va Kren Kal Ovon Kai atroréon’ eyo HAOov iva 

Cony éywouw Kal teptacov éxwour. 
M) € 

"Eyed eit 0 ToLuny O KaXOS* O ToL 6 KadOs THY 
uynv avtod tiOnow varép twv mpoBdtav’ “6 pmWo- 

\ \ b a c e >] Mw” 4 wv 
Owros Kat ovK wy TrOLMNY, OU OVK EoTLY TA TrpOBaTa isa, 
Gewpet Tov AUKOY EpyYouevoy Kal adinow Ta mpoRata 

\ t f \ ¢ t ¢ D 2 7 : 
kal devyer’ Kab o AVKOsS aptrales a’ta, Kal oxopTriver 

184 6 / > t > EX, > A A a , 

TL ptaOwros eat, Kal ov pédet aVT@ Tepl TOV TpoBa- 
42 7 9 ¢ € ’ ’ ‘9 4 

Tov. “édyw eiut o Tron O KaNGs, Kal ywoeoKW Ta éuad 
Kal ywooKovol pe ta dua. “Kabds ywooKer pe 6 Ta- 
THp Kayo ywwooKkw Tov Tatépa, Kal THY ~uyny pou 
TiOnus imép THv TpoBatwv. “Kai dda TpoBata eyo, 

A A / a a 
@ oun got éx THS avAnS TavTns KaKeiva Set pe aya- 
yeiv, Kal THS PwvAs pou axovcovoty, Kal yerrjoetar pia 
4 fe) A 
moimyn, els trouuny. “Sia rovTo pe 6 TaTHp ayaTa bre 
\ , 
éyo TiOnut thy vuynv pov, va wadw AaBw auTny. 
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®ouvdels aipes avtny am’ éuod, adr eyo TiOnue avdTny 
> 9 9 fe) ? 54 a 9 / \ 2? / 
arr’ éuavtov. eF€ovclay éxw Ocivar avtnv, cai é€ovoiay 
éyo madw NaBely avrny’ TavTny THY évToAny éXNaBov 
Tapa Tov TaTtpos pov. 
“Sxloua warsy éyevero év Tois lovdaious Sia Tovs 
, A 
NOyous TovTous. *™érXeyov 5é qoAdXol é& avTadv, Aapo- 
é \ / é / ’ a 9 , F 21 
yoy éxer Kal paiverar’ ti atrod daxovete; ™ddXot 
éxeyou, Tatra ta pnuara ovK éotw Satpovitouévou' pn 
Satmomov Svvatat TupPrAGY odOarpovrs avoi-as ; 
2°m s \ . 2» , 3 a e¢ , 
Eyévero S€ ta éyxaima év ois ‘lepocodvpmors. 
nermayv ny ™xal wepterrater 6 Inaods év TO iep@ ev TH 
oT0og TOU Yorouavos. “éxvKAwoay ody avTov ot "Iov- 
a A b a e@ / ‘ A e A 
Saitou kai éXeyov avt@, “Ews mote thy wuyny nov 
alipes; eb od ef 6 XptoTds, eliré nuiv Tappyoia. *arre- 
yg he ee ea 
a A lal 
xpl@n avtots o "Incods, Eloy vpiv, xai ov miorevete. 
Ta épya & éyod trow év Te ovdpate TOU Tatpds pov 
A a \ 2? a, 2? XN a >) U 
TAUTA papTupEel Tept eouv’ “aAAG vpEls OU TLOTEVETE, 
bru ovx €ore ex Tov TpoRaTay Tey éuav. “Ta Tpd- 
Bata Ta éua ths dwvns pov axovovow, Kayo ywooKw 
> , J A / 38 > \ t 9 A 
avta, Kal axorovOotaly pot, ™Kkayod Sidwpt avrots Cony 
aidviov, Kal ov pn amédwvtat eis Tov aidva, Kai ovy 
dpmace: TUS avTa ék THS Yelpos pov. “6 TaTHp pov d 
déSmxév pow wavtwy petlov éoriv’ wal ovdels Svvarat 
‘\ a 
dprratew éx THs yelpos TOD TWaTpds. “eyo Kal Oo TaTHp 
&v éopev. “éBacracay trarw rious of ‘lovdaios iva 
NOacwow avrov. “arexplOn avtois 6 ‘Incods, IloAra 
” \ c¢ A bd A Pg \ A b Aa 
Epya xara SevEa vpiy éx Tov Twarpos’ dea woloy avrav 
gpyov ewe NwOdLere; “amexpiOnoay avT@ ot ‘lovdaior, 
Ilept xarod Epyou ov ALOdlopév ce adda trepi Bracdn- 
pias, Kal OTe od avOpwros av Toeis ceavTov Oedv. 
> 29 ae? a > t ’ 
admexplOn avtois o ‘Incods, Oux éoruy yeypappevov év 
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TO vow vpov bre eyo eltra, Deol dare; “ei exetvous 
> @ 4 \ A € / fe) A le) 3 é } 9 
elev Oeovs, pds os 6 AOYoOs TOU Beod éyévero, Kal ov 
’ a € r, 8BA_ € \ e¢ 7 7 7 
Suvatras AVOAvat n ypadn’ “dv o Tarnp yylacev Kal amré- 
oretrev eis TOV KOGpOV, Duels AéyeTE STL Bracodnpeis, 
Ore eltrov, Tids Tod Deod eius; “ed ov Totw Ta épya Tov 
Tatpos pov, pn Teoreverée prow’ “et 5€ rrowd, Kav enol pp 
muoreunte, Tols epyous miotevere iva yveTe Kal ywo- 
oxnte ore év éuol 6 TaTHp, Kayo év TO Tatpl. 
®’Efnrouy ovv mad avrov midoat, Kal é&nrOev éx 
A A > A 40 t >, A 6 4 / a? 
THs xElpos avT@V. “Kal amndGev tadwy Téepav Tod Lop- 
Sdvov eis tov totoy brrov jv “lwadvyns +O mpeéTov 
Banrifwov, cat wewvev éxet. “xal qoddol #rOov mpds 
2 N ¢ , s \ a ? , 
avroy Kat éreyov ott ‘Iwavyns pév onpetov érroincey 
2Q7 , \@ 3 f \ , 3 a 
ovdev, wavra 5é bca eltrey ‘Iwavyns trepi tovrov adnbn 
nv. “xal oAXol ériatevoay eis avrov éxel. 

Ll *’Hy 8€ tus doBevdv Adlapos dé BnOavias, éx 
ths Kopns Maplas nai MdpOas rhs aderdis aris. 
"Hv 8¢ Mapla 7 ddelpaca tov KUptoy ppp Kal éxpa- 
Eaca tovs 1édas avtod tais OptElv avrns, hs 6 adeArdds 
Adfapos nobéve. *améoreihay ody at adedrpal mpds 
avrdv Néyoucat, Kupre, ide dv dideis aobeve?. ‘axovoas 
5¢ 0 “Incots elev, Aitn 9 acéveta ovK eat impos 

€ A fe) A a 
Oavarov arr virép tis dons tod Geod, iva dSoEacOH 6 
e\ [e) @ A } 9 > A 5? / oe ¢ 9 A \ 
vids tod Beod 8° avris. "nyara 6 ‘Inoods thy 
Mapa wat rhv adedpny avtins Kal tov Adfapov. *as 
ovv HKovoey bri aabevet, ToTe pev peer ev Hv téT7TH 
Svo muépas. "erecta peta tobTo Neyer Tois pabntais, 
"Ayopev ets thv ‘lovdalay madw. *déyovaw atte oi 
pabntai, ‘PaBBi, viv é&jrovy ce ALOacat of "Tovdaior, 
kal wad vrrayers exel; °arrexpiOn ‘Inoods, Ovyi dwdexa 
Opai ciow THs Hpépas; eav Tis TepiTaTy ev TH NpéEpa, 
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3 / v4 \ a aA , U f e 

ov TpocKoTTEl, OTL TO PAS TOV KOoMOU TOUTOU BréTrEL 
f . / 
*éay S€ Tis wepimath év TH vuKTi, MpooKdmTeL, OTL TO 
das ove got ev avt@. “tadra eitev, Kal peta TovTO 
Aéyet avrois, Aafapos 6 diros nuav Kexoiuntas’ adrAA 
’ og > ’ 12 9 2 > oA e 

mopevonat iva é€vrrvlcw avrév. “elroy ody avT@ ot 
pabnral, Kupte, ei xexoipntat, cwOnoerar. “eipner dé 
[a } A \ A f 9 A, 9 A \ Mv of 
6 'Inaods mept rod Oavdrou avtov’ éxeivos 5é &ofFav ore 
Tept THS KOLUHoEWS TOU UYarvov Aeyel. “TdTE ody elirev 

b) A ¢ 3 ] A / A , a 9 , @ 15 } 
avtois 6 ’Incods mappnola, Adfapos arébavev, “xa 
yalpw d: vuds, va micrevonte, OTt ovK Hunv exet’ GANG 
” \ ’ 169 9 ae ; 
dywpev mpds avrov. “elrrev ody Owpuds 6 Neyomevos 

a A v z a 
AiSupos Tots cuppabntais, “Ayouev xai nets va 
atroOdvepev pet’ avtTod. 
A \ 

WENOav ovv 6 “Incods cvpey avrov réocapas 75y 
ey ” 2 A { 18. SS Bnbavls eve 
npépas yovta ev TO uvynpelo. “nv d¢ 7 BnOavia éyyds 

Las 
Tov ‘lepocodvpwv ws ard oradiwv Sexatrévte’ “rrodNdol 
; \ 
5é é« Tay lovdalov éXnrAvOercav ipods thy MapOav xat 
Mapiap, Wa rrapapvOnowvrat avtas Tept Tod adedpod. 
2¢ 9 , °c ¢ ) a» co? 
n ovvy Map0a as frovoey Ste ‘Inoods Epyetat, virnv- 
tTnoev avt@ Mapla Sé év r@ olxm éexabelero. ™elrrev 
ovv 7» Mdp0a pos “Incodv, Kupte, et hs bbe, ox av 
arréBaveyv 6 abderdds pov. “xal viv oida Ste boa av 
/ / Aa 
aitnon tov Oeov, Swae cot 6 Geos. ™réyer avTH 6 
Aa A A 
"Inoods, “Avaotnoetat 0 adeAdds cov. “Néyer avTe 7 
Mapéa, Otda 671 dvacrncetas ev TH avacrace: ev TH 
> D e¢ + 2 9 7 ae? a > r ’ e 
é€oyaTn nuépa. “elev arty 0 Inaots, Eyo ey 7 
avactaals Katy Con’ 6 mucTevwn eis ue KaV atrodavn 
Cnoetat, ™xal mds 6 Ldv cal miorevwv eis eve ov py 
avroOavy eis Tov aidva’ “micrevets TOUTO; Aéyet AUTO, 
. e 
Nai, xvpte’ eyo wemlioreuxa Ott od ef 0 Xpioros oO vids 
Tov Deod o ets Tov Koopov épydpuevos. “Kal TOvTO ELTOdCAa 
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amrndbev kai épavnoev Mapidp thy aderXgny avtys AAOpa 
> A € f , a 99 3? 4 
eizrovaa, ‘O diddaoKaros trapeotiv kal dove ce. “éxeivn 
ws HAKovaev, HYEPOn Tayd Kal HpyeTo Tpds avTov. “otirw 
dé EAnrAVOet 6 “Inoods eis thy Kopnv, GAN Hv ert ev TO 
/ ¢ ec , > a € ' g1_¢ 9 9» A 
TOTw OTrou vIrTnvTncev avT@ 7 MdpOa. ™ oi odv lovdator 
e ow > > A > a > / \ , 
of dvres pet avThs ev TH oikia Kal mapapvOovpevor 
> / 2Q/ \ \ ¢ / Le 4 
avrnv, idovtes thy Mapidy btt taxéws avéotn Kal 
éEjAOev, HxorovOnoav avth, Sokavtes Sti Virayet els TO 
punpeiov iva Kravon éxet. ™n otvy Mapidp os 4dOev 
Grou Hv “Inoods isotca avtov erecev avtod pos Tovs 
t / 2 A ’ > 4 2 ’ v 
mobas, Aéyouca avT@, Kupre, ef 7s @de, ovK adv pov 
améGavev 6 adergos. 
S*Inaots ody ws eldev adtnv Kralovcav Kab Tovs 
cuveNOovras avtn ‘lovdaious xAralovras, éveBpiunoaro 
a“ / \ > 7 e 84 a 
T@ TWvevpate Kai érapatey éavtrov, “xal elmev, Tov 
9 / b Aa , 5 4 Mw 
reOelkate avrov; Néyovow avT@, Kupte, Epyou Kal ide. 
SéSdxpucey 6 ‘Inaods. “&deyor ody of lovdaior, “de 
was épire. avrov. “twes b¢ ée€ avrav elrrov, Our 
éSuvaro otros 6 avolEas tovs dpOarpovs tod Tudrod 
A oY \ e bd @ f . 388? A RA / 
moinoas iva Kal ovtos un aroavn; *’Inoods ody radu 
éuBpipopevos év éavt@ Epyetar eis TO pvnpciov. nv dé 
omnnatov, Kat ALBos érréxerto é’ avT@. *réyer 6 Inaois, 
"Apate Tov AlBov. Réyet avT@ 4 adeAGy TOD TeTEAEUTN- 
xotos Mdp@a, Kupue, 75n oft reraptaios yap éoruw. 
404 / > nA €9 Fen : ef 2 , 
Néyes avTH 6 Incods, OvK eltrév cou Ott édv TicTEvoNS 
dyn thv SoEav tod Oeod; “Hpav ovy tov AlBov. 6 Sé 
) > 
"Inaods jpev Tovs opOarpovs dvw cat elmev, IIdrep, ev- 
a e/ 4 , 422 oO PS ée 4O / ‘ 
NapisTe cot ort WKovads pov. “éy noew OTL Trayp- 
/ > ff. 9 \ \_\. y \ rn 
TOTE pov aKovels’ GANG Oia TOV OYAOY TOV TrepLeaTa@TA 
i bi 0 ) LT é “Kal 
el7rov, Wa TWioTEevVowWoW OTL GU pe aTréaTetras. Kal 
A > \ A 4 3 / , “ 
Taira cindy havi peyadn éxpavyacev, Adkape, Sedpo 
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éEw. “éEnrOev o teOvnnads Sedeuévos tors mwédas Kat 
Tas xelpas Ketpiats, Kal 4 dus avTod covdapip mrept- 
dédeTo. Aéyes avrois 6 “Inaots, Avcate avtov Kal ddete 
avrov Umaryeu. 

“TIodAol ody é« trav “Iovdaiwv, of édXOovtes mpos 
thv Mapidp cal Ocacdpevor & érrolncer, éricrevoay eis 
avrov. “ries 88 €€ adtav amndOov mpos Tois Papi- 
aalovs Kal elroy avtois & érrolncev “Inaois. “auvi- 
yaryov ov ot apxepeis Kal of Papicaios ovvédptov, cat 
Ereyov, Ti rrovodpev ; Stet odtos 6 AvOpwiros ToANA Troved 
onpeta. “éa 





day adbapev avrov obtws, wdyTes TricTevoove LY 
eis avtov, Kal éXevcovtat of ‘Pwpaior cal dpotow nudv 
Kat Tov totrov Kat to GOvos. “els Sé tis CE avTrov 
Kaiagas, dp apxtepeds @v Tob éviavTod Exeivou, elrrev avrois, 
“Tpets ovx oldate ovdév, ovdé roylSerOe bri cupdéper 
vpiv va els dvOpwros atroPdvyn virép tod Naod Kal pu 
Srov Td EOvos amr oh a “rouro &é ag’ éavTod ovK 
elirev, GANG apxtepeds av Tod éviavTod exeivou émpo- 
Se OTL mpmedrev "Incods drroOvjoKew bisa TOU 
EOvous, ™xal ovy virép Tov EOvous pdvov, adr’ Wva Kab Ta 
téxva Tov Geov ta Svecxopmicpéeva ocvvaydyn eis &v. 
Bam’ éxelyns odv THs Hwépas EBovrXevoavto iva atroxrel- 
voc avtév. ™ Inaods ody ovKérs trappnola tepieTraret 
év tots ‘lovdalous, adda amjrOev exeiOev eis THY y~odpav 
éyyus THs épnuov, eis “Edpaly Aeyopévny modu, Kdxei 
SvérpiBev pera trav pabntav. “Av dé éyyds TO Tacxa 
tov ‘lovéaiwy' cab advéBnoav rodnXol eis ‘lepoodAupa éx 
TIS X@pas mpd TOD Tacya, wa ayvicwow Eavrovs. 
*é&nrouy ovv tov Incody cal éXeyov per GAAHAWD ev 
T@ iep@ éornxortes, Tl doxel vuiv; Ste od un EAOn eis THY 
éoptnv; “Sedwxetoay Oé ot apytepets Kal of Papicaior 
C2 
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3 \ Uy + A a 3 , A 7] 
évroXas iva éay tes yv@ Tod éotly pnvien, OTrws TLiacw- 
ol avTov. 

12 *O ody Inoods po &€ jpepav tod racya AAOev 
els BynOaviav, Srrov jv Adtapos, dv Aryepev éx vexpav 
"Inoods. | 

*'Ezrolnoay ovv avt@ Seitvor éxel, al » MapOa Siy- 

li € Ui > A 9 , 3 A 
covet, 6 &€ Aalapos els Hv raév dvaxepévoy ody avTa. 
°4 ovv Mapla AaBodca Altpay pupov vapdov motiKTs 
modutimou nAeipev Tors 1édas TOD "Inood cal ébéwakey 

aA > A , 9 A € \ 9 ? > 
tais OpiEly avrys Tovs Todas avTod. 1 Sé oixia érAn- 

, 9 Aa J a a , 4 / kJ 9 , e 
peOn €x TIS Oopns Tov pupov. “Eyer ovv “Tovdas o 
"Ioxaptorns, els éx tdv paOntav avrod, 6 péAXwY avTov 

/ 5 A \ , > ? D 
mapadioovat, °Avati rodro To pupov ove érpabn Tpia- 
koolwv Snvapiwy Kal é500n awrwyois; Selrev Sé rodto 
ovy OTL Tepl THY TTMXaY Euedey AUTH, GAN Ore KNETTNS 
hv Kal TO yAwoodKopoy éxwv Ta Badrdopeva éBacratev. 
q 9 ¢°? ao» 2 7 oF > \ 
elrev ovv 0 ‘Inaods, “Ades aurny, va els THY nuépay 
Tov évradiacpod pov Typnan avrTo. *rovs TTwYOdS yap 
qavrore éyete peO éavtayv, éué 5é ov qravtore éxerTe. 
°"Eyva oby 6 dyNos TOAUS ex TaV lovdalwv Ort éxet 

€ativ, kat MAOGov ov Sia Tov ‘Inaobv pdovov, ddr iva Kar 
tov Aalapov idwaow, ov myespev ex vexpav. ™éBovrev- 
oavto Sé ot apycepets iva Kai tov Adlapov arroxtelvwow, 
“6Tt tTodAol 8: avtoyv varjyov Tav “lovdalev Kal éri- 
arevop els TOV Inaodv. 

"TH éravpioy ByXos TroAvs 6 ENOwy Eis THY EopTHY, 
dxovoavtes bru épyetat “Inaods eis “lepooddupa, * éda- 
Bov ta Baia trav dowlewv nal éEjrOov evs virdytnow 

9 A > A e 4 3 e 3 / 
avT@, al éxpavyalov, ‘Ocavva, evroynpévos 6 épyopevos 
éy dvopate Kuplov, cal 6 Bactreds Tod ‘Iopanr. “edpav 
oe € "I A 9 / 3 ld > 93 b] 6 4 > 

é 0 ‘Incods ovapioy éxabicev én’ avtd, xabws éoriy 


bh 
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yeypappévov,” M1 hoBod, Ouyarnp wor" (Sov, 6 Baotrevs 
gov &pyetat KaOnpevos él maédov dvov. “raita ovK 
éyvwoay ot wabntral avTod To TpaTov, GAN Ore edokacOn 
"Inoods, rote euvno@noay ort tadra Hv én’ avT@ yeypap- 
pera xal tadta érolncay avtg@. “éduaptripe oby 6 
dyAos 6 wy per avTod, Ste. Tov Adlapov éepoyncer 
ée ToD pynpetov Kal qyepev avroy é« vexpav’ dua 
TovTO Kal UirnvTncEy aVT@ O GyXos, STL FKovcay ToUTO 
avrop TrevoinKnévat TO onpetoy. 

*°Oi ovy Papicaior elrray pos éavrovs, Bewpetre St 
oun wdpencite ovdév’ ide 6 Koopmos Oricw avrov amrnnler. 

**Haav 5é “EAdnvés ties ex tav avaRawdryTov 
iva mpooxuvnowaw év TH éopth “odtos odv mpoondOov 
Dirlrrre TO aro ByOcaida rns Tardsralas, Kal npdtov 
avrov Aéyovtes, Kipte, Oéropev tov “Inoody ideiy. “ép- 
xerat Diduwmos Kal réyet TO Avdpéa’ Epyeras "Avdpéas 
kal Dirsrmos Kal Aéyovaow.TO “Incod. ™6 Se ‘Inaois 
atroxpiverat avtots Néywv, "EAnAVOev 4 dpa Wa SoEac- 
05 6 vids Tod avOparov. “apy apyny eyo piv, éav jn 
6 KéKKOS TOD ciTov Tecav eis THY YY aToOavy, autos 
pdvos péver’ édv Sé drroavy, wodvdy xaprov déper. ™o 
dirav thy puxnv adtod arokWes adrny Kal 6 pucdy 
THv wuxny avrod ev TE KOcUM TOUT, Els ConY aidviov 
gurate avtyy. “édy éuoi tis dtaxovi, éuol aKxodov- 
Oelrw’ Kal Strov eipl éyd, éxed cal 6 Svaxovos o éepds 
fora’ édv tis enol Svaxovn, Tynoet avtTov oO TraTHp. 
"yiv y ux pou terdpaxtat, Kal ti eitrw; Ilatep, 
cocky pe éx THS Bpas tavrns. adda Sia TovTo HAGov 
eis THY Spay ravTnyv. ™Ilarep S6Eacdv cou rd dvoma. 
HrAOev ody hovn éx Tod ovpavod, Kai éddfaca «al 


qaruw do0€dcw. 5 ouv dyNos 6 éoTWS Kal axovoas 
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éXeyev Bpovrny yeyovévat. adXot &rexyov, “Ayyenos avT@ 
NeAGANKEV. “arrexpiOn “Incods Kal elarev, OU Sv epe 
 povy adtn yéyovev adr S80 buds. “viv xplow early 
Tov KOopoV TovTOU, Viv 6 adpywy Tod Kécpou ToOvUTOV 
éxBAnOnoeras Ew’ "Kayo édv tpwOa éx THs yns, Wav- 
Tas édxvow pos euautov. “rodro 5é éXeyev onpaivor 
Toim Oavat@ Auedrev atroOynaKen. 

“? AmrexpiOn ody avT@ 6 dxXos, ‘Hyeis neovoapev éx 
Tov vouou bre 6 Xpioros péves eis Tov ai@va, Kal Tas 
réyers od Ste Aci UYpwOjvas tov vidv tod avOpwrov; 
tls éativ ovTOS 6 vids Tod advOpdrrouv; “eimrev ovY aUTois 
6 “Inaoods, “Ett puxpov ypovov To das év vyuiv éoriv. 
TWepimateire ws TO Pas ExeTe, va py) cKxoTla Uuds KaTa- 
AaBy Kal 6 mwepiratav év TH oKxotla ovx oldey Tod 
Umayer. “ws 1d pas éyeTe, TioTeveTe Eis TO has, va 
viol dwtds yévnobe. tadta édddynoev “Inoois, Kar 
amenOady éxpuBn an’ avrav. 

*Tooatra 5é avrod onpeia tremoinxétos Eumrpoobev 
avTav ovK émiatevoy eis avtov’ “iva 6 Aébyos ‘Hoatou 
Tod mpopytou mAnpwOh, dv elev, Kupue, Tis ériorevoey 
TH axon nuav; Kat o Bpaylwy Kuplov rive arrexarvgpOn; 
%Sia tTovTO ovK HOvVaVTO TioTevEeLY, STL Tad eElTreEV 
‘Hoalas, “Teridrwxey avtay tovs op@arpovs xal 
éraépwoey avrav thy Kapdlay, iva pn iSwow Tots opOar- 
pois kal vonowow TH Kkapdla Kai ctpadpwcw, Kal idoopas 
autos. “tadta elrrev ‘Hoalas ore eldev tiv Sdéav 
avtov, kal éXadyoev tept avrod' “Syws pévTor Kal éx 
TOY apyovTwY TrOANOl ErrioTevoay eis avToV, GAA Sid 
tovs Papicalous ovy wpordyour, iva pn atrocuvdyaryor 
yevovta, “nydrncav ydp thy Sdfav trav avOpdrrav 
padNov Hrrep THY Sd€av tod Oeod, 
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“"Inaods 5é éxpaktev wat elzrev, ‘O mucrevov eis epé, 

ov miorever eis eué, GANG eis TOY TéurpavTd pe’ “Kal 6 
Gewpav éue Oewpel tov wéurpavta pe. “eyo das eis 

\ , / Y Aa ¢ , 3 5 > a 
Tov Kocpoy éXnAVOa, iva Tas 6 TiaTevwr eis ewe ev TH 
oxotta pn peivn. “Kal édy Tis pov axovan THY pnud- 
Tov Kat un dvdrAdey, éyo ov xplvw avtév’ ov yap 7AGov 
¢ ’ t 5) 26 t ! 48 ¢ 
iva xpivw Tov Kocpov, GAN iva cadow Tov Kocpoyv, “6 
aberav eve cal pn rAapBavov ta pyyata pov eye Tov 
xplvovra avtTov' 6 Aoyos ov éAdAnoa, exeivos KpLvEl av- 

\ ? a9 t e 49 9 ’ : a $ 
Tov év TH éoyatn npépa. “Bri éyd e& euavtod ovK 
éxdAnoa, GAX 6 Tréprpas pe Tatip avtos poe évToAny 
déSmxev ti eltrw cal Tl rAadjow “xa olda bri 7 evo) 
avtov tw ai@vucs eat. a ovv eyo add, Kabds é- 
pnxév pot 6 warhp, o’Tws NaNO. 

13 ‘IIpo Se ris éopriis rob mdaya eidds 6 “Incods 

ore 4AGEv avrod n dpa va petaRHR ex Tod Koopou 
ToUTOU Tpos TOV TaTépa, ayamrnaas Tors idlous Tovds év 
TO Koou, eis TéNOS HyaInoev adrovs’ "Kal Selarvou 
ywopévov, Tov diaBorov 45n BeBAnKdros eis THY Kap- 
Siav iva tapab0oi avrov “lovéas Yipwvos “loxapiodtns, 
OO \ Be , > A 3 \ a 
eid@s “Ste mavta ewxev avtT@ 6 TaTnp eis Tas xeEipas, 
Kal ore amo Oeod é&nrAOev Kal ampos tov Gedy vraryet, 
éyeiperas éx tov Selmvou ‘kal riOnow tad ipatia, Kal 
raBav rEévriov SieLwoev éavrov' “elra Barrer Sup ets 
Tov vertnpa, Kal npEato virrrew Tovs wédas TOV pabn- 
Tov Kal éxpdcoew TO devtlm @ Fv SieCwopévos. %ép- 
xeTat ov Tpos Lipwva Ilérpov' réyer adt@, Kupre, ov 
pou vines tovs mddas; “dtrexplOn “Incois xa elrrev 
avT@,*O éyd tow od ovK oldas dpti, yuwon dé pera 
tavra. *Aéyes adt@ Ilérpos, Ov pur) viens pov rovs 
modas eis TOV aiava. arrexplOn "Inoods avt@, "Edv pu) 
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vip oe, ovK Syeus pépos pet’ euod. °Aéyes avT@ Xl- 
pov Ilérpos, Kupse, pi) rods mddas pou pdvoy adda Kat 
Tas yelpas nal rhv Keparyjy. “Aéyet adT@ Inaods, “O 
NeAoupévos ovK Eyer ypelav et uy TOs Todas VipacOat, 
GAN’ éotiv KaSapods bros Kal veils KaBapot éore, GX’ 
avy! mdvres. “Ser ydp tov rwapabidevta avrov’ did 
Touro eltrev btt Ovy) mdvres xaOapol éore. 

"Ore ovy évinveyv Tovs wodas avtév nal érafev Ta 
e > A > /f / 3 a 
iudtia avtov Kal avérecev dd, eltrev avrois, Two- 
oxete tl wetroinxa vu; “vpets hwveiré pe, ‘O didac- 
Kaos, kal 6 KUpios’ Kal Karas Aéyere, eit ydp. “et 
obv eyo vipa vudy Ttovs mddas 6 KUpios Kat 6 didae- 
Kanos, Kal vpets OdelreTe GAN}AMV VvirTeW TOvS TTddas. 
15.¢ 7 \ ” cia ¢ \ > \ 2? : 
vroderyna yap edwxa vulv, a Kabas eyo érrolnca 
tuiv cal bets troujre. “apy adunv rAéyo vply, ovK 
éstiv SodAos pei{wv tod xuplov avTod, ovdé amdaroXos 
peiCov tod Tréprpavtos avrév. “ei radra oldate, pand- 
ptol éore édv troujte avta. “ov rept mavtwy vuay rAéyw" 
éyo olda tivas éEereEdpnv' adr’ Wa n ypadn wAnpwby, 
‘O tpayov pet euod tov dprov émnpev ém ene thy 
mrépvay avtov. “dm dptt rAéyw vpiv apo Tod yevé- 

o , ¢ / ¢ > 7 9 22 \ 

cOat, iva Tiotevonte Stay yévntat Ste eyo cit. “aunv 
apny rNéyo viv, 6 AapBavev av tia Tero ewe Nap- 
Baver o Sé éué Nap Bavev AapBaver Tov wéprpayrd pe. 

"Tatra etrady ‘Incots érapayOn rH mvevpate Kar 
9 , bd > N , ca > 
cuaptupyncey xal elrev, Auny aunv Neyo viv bre els éF 
tuav tapadwae pe. “EBAeTrov ovv els GAANAOUS OF 
pabnral, amropovpevor trept tives réyer. ™Hv avaxel- 
pevos els ex tov pabntav avtod év TO KOAT@ TOD 
) a A 2° ¢ ¢ 9 nA. / 9 , 
Incod, dv nyara o ‘Inoots' “vever ody TovT@e Ylwov 
Ilérpos wat réye avt@, Eire ris dorw repli od réyer. 
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*dvarecwyv éxetvos ovtas él to ornOos Tod “Incod 
eyes avT@, Kupie, tis dotw; “atroxpiveras 6 "Inaois, 
"Exeivés dot 6 éyod Barrow 76 oplov cat Sdcw atta. 
Barbas odv 76 Yowulov AawBaver cai Sldwow "lovda 
Slpwvos “Ioxapidtov. “Kal petra TO vroplov, tére 
eionrOev eis éxelvov 6 Latavds. rAéye ov avTe 
"Incots, “O srovets trolncov tayiov. ™rodro &é ovdels 
&yvw Tay avaxeipévwv mpes Ti elrrev avt@’ tives yap 
éddxouv, *érrel td yAwoooKopoy elyev ‘lovéas, dTt Neyer 
av’to “Inoots, "Ayopacov dv yxpelav eyopev eis rip 
éoptnv, 7) Tois mrwyos a te 59. “AaBay ov To 
raploy éxeivos éEnNOev evOs’ Hv Sé vwE. 

"Ore ovy €EnrOev, Aéyet 0 "Inoods, Nov eSokacOn 6 
vids tod dvOpdrrov, Kat 6 Oeos e0Edabn ey aire. ™[ei 
6 Oeds eSoEdaOn ev atT@,| xal 6 Oeds So-dce: avrov év 
avT@, kat evOds dokdce: avrév. “Texvia, ere urxpov 
pe? tpav etul. Enrnceré pe, nal xaOds elroy ois 
"Tovdalous Ste “Orrov eyo vadyw vpeis ov Svvacbe 
eOeiv, cal viv Aéyw dpti. “édvrodnv Kawny Sido 
tpiv, va ayamate adAndovs, Kabas nydarnca tpas 
Wa Kal duets dyamGte adAndovs. “ev ToUTH yadcovTat 
qavres Ore euot pabnral éote, dav ayarny eynte év 
arrnros. “Aéyes avt@ Ziuwv Ilérpos, Kupue, rod 
vrrayels; atrexpiOn ‘Incods, “Omrouv vrrdya, ov Sivacai 
pot viv axorovOjcat, axorovOnaes Sé datepov. *réryer 
avr@ Ilérpos, Kupie, Ssarl ov Svvapal cot dxodovOnoat 
dpti; tv ~uyny pou virép cod Onow. “drroxpiveras 
"Inaots, Ty yuyny cov vréep éuod Onoes; duny ayy 
Aéyw col, ov py aréxtwp hovnon &ws ob apvijion pe 
tpls. 


14 'M») rapaccécOw tudv 1 xapdla’ muarevere els 
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tov Oedv, nal eis eye muortevete. *év TH oiKia Tob 
Tatpos pou moval ToAXal eiow' et Sé ur), elroy ay vpiv' 
OTL Topevopwat éToinadoat ToTov vyuiv' *xal éav qo- 
pev0a Kai étospacw Torroy vpiv, madw Epyopat Kar 
e al N > Ul 6 > 9 A 
TaparHuyowat vas mpos euavrov, iva Srrov eipl eyo 
€ a ed 4 9 \ ¢ , v A eqs 
Kal vuets nte. ‘xal Saou éy@ vaayw oidate THv Odov. 
5 , +) A A / > 1d. A e Ul ‘ 
ANeyes avt@e Owpas, Kupte, ove oldapev rrov virayes 
mas oldapev rHv O80v; °Aéyer avT@ 0 "Inaods, ’"Eyo eiue 
n 6005 Kat 7 adnOea Kal 4» Son’ ovdels Epyerat pos 
Tov tratépa et pn Sv cod. ‘ed éyvoxerté je, Kal Tov 
Tatépa pou éyvwxerte ay’ Kal am’ aprt ywooxerte 
9 e t 9 7 85 / 2, A 
avtov xal éwpaxate avrév, *Néyet avtT@ Pidstrros, 
Kuprte, SetEov nuiv tov matépa, Kal apret nyiv. *réyer 
3 a ec? A , » ¢€ n > b ] 
avt@ 0 'Inaots, Tocovtm xpdve wed vudy eipi, Kad ovK 
54 f ee A 3 e7¢ \ 
éyvwxds pe Dirstre; 6 éwpaxas cue éEdpaxe Tov tra- 
Tépa’ was od réyeis, ActEov nuivy tov martépa; “ov 
muorevers Ste eyo ev TH Tatpl Kal 6 Tatyp év époi 
> XN ef \ bd / ec oa > 3 9 aA 9 
€or; Ta pnuata & éyo réyw viv am’ é“avTodD ov 
a, ¢ , €39 9 vB a_v ae, 
AaAw’ 6 Se wrarnp 6 ev époi pévwv trovet Ta Epya avrod. 
“qruoreveTé pot OTL ym ev TO Tarpl Kal 6 TratHp év 
tial’ eh De , Sit rad 9 \ fy 29 \ 
éuot ef Sé pn, dua ta Epya avta mioteveré pot. “apn 
> \ 4 ¢ A ¢€ , > > / \ av 2 \ 
apnv rAéyw vpiv, 6 miorevwy eis ewe, TA Epya a éya 
Tow, KaKelvos Troinoel, Kal peilova TovTw@V TroinceL’ 
Ort eya@ mpos tiv twatépa topevona “Kal 8 te dv 
aitnonre év T@ ovopatl pov, TodTO Troingw, iva dSokac- 
a e¢ \ ) a en, 1497 > +f , 9 a 
65 6 mathp év Te vias “dav te aitnonTé [pe] ev TO 
ovopatl mov, &y@ Trounow. 
15? A 9 a_?s a P a ‘\ 2 , 
Kay dyardré pe, Tas évrodrds tas ends THpncerte. 
16.9... 9» ’ \ é > dr D 
Kayo épwrncw tov watépa Ka NOY WapaKANTov 
dice vuiv, Wa 7 pe? Umar cis Tov aidva, “TO veda 
THS adnOelas, 0 6 Koopos ov Suvatas NaBely, OTL ov 
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Oewpet avro ovdé ywwodoKe avTo. vpuels ywwwoxKeTe avd, 
Ste wap viv péver Kal ev vpiy eotly. “ove adyncw 
vas oppavors* Epyopat mpos vuds. “ere puxpov cal 
6 Kéopos pe ovKéte Oewpe’, vyeis 5é Oewpetré pe, tt 
éyo [6 Kal vpeis Cyoere. ev exeivy tH nuépa yra- 
ceabe vycis OTs eyo ev TH Trarpl pov Kad vpets ev éwor 
Kayo év vyiv. “6 éxwv tas évtords pov Kal thpav 
auras, éxeivés éotw 6 dyarav pe’ 6 5€ ayarav pe 
ayarnOnoetat vTo Tov Tatpos pou’ Kayo ayarnow 
avroy xat éudavicw aite cuauvtov. ™éyer alvT@ 
b ] , 9 e 3 / , / of ec a 
Iovéas, ovex 6 ‘loxapidtns, Kupue, rl yéyovey ore nyiv 
} > , \ > A a f 93 >? 
pédAres Eudavifery ceavroy nal ovyt TE Koop; ™ arre- 
xpiOn “Incods Kab elev aura, ‘Eay tis dyavd pe, Tov 
Adyov pov THpHcel, Kal 6 TaTHp pov dyaTrnces avTo?, 
kal impos avToy édevodpucla Kat povny tap avT@ Totn- 
obpeOa. “6 py ayamdy pe Tovs AOryous pou ov TypEr’ 
at 6 oyos Ov axovete ovK EoTw eos GANA TOD 
mwépwavtTos me Tatpdés. 

*Tadta NeAGAnKa vpiv map’ vpiv pévwv’ *o Se 
TWapakANTs, TO Tvedpa TO Ayvov 0 Tréurypet 6 Tratyp ev 
TO ovopatl pou, éxeivos vuds Sidakes mavta Kal vio0- 

4 e nA , A 9 € a Q7 9? 3 , € Aa 
punoes Upas travta a elroy vpiv. “eiphynv adinus duty, 
elpnyny thy éeunv Sudwpe vuiv' ov Kabes 6 KdopLos 
SSwow éyod Sidope vpiv. pn tapaccécOw vpady 
kapdia, poe Serdidtw. “yKovoate Ste eyo eitrov div, 
‘Tirdyw Kai Epyowat impos vuds. eb nyaTraTé pe, éydpnre 
a ¢ U \ ¢ e t 
dy $7. Tropevopat mpos Tov Tratépa, Ott 6 TaTHp peiSov 
pou éorly, “xai viv elpnxa vpiv amply yevéoba, iva 
Otay yévntar Tictevonte. “ouKxére TOANG ANaAHTw pel” 
vay’ Epyerat yap 6 Tov Kdcpou apywv, kal év épol 
ovux eyes ovdév, “arn -G DO KO OTe ayaTro 

wet ovdév, “a Va YV@ 6 Koopos STL ayaTa 
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\ ¢ a 
Tov watépa, kal xnaOay évrodny — poe O TraTHp, 
pe a LY im a ‘ 
27" Stas Tod.  éyelperbe, dryespev évredOey, . 
15 "Eye eine 1 dutredos 4 dd Ouv}, Kai 6 seis 
pou o yewpyos éotw. “av KARA év cual Ln > po 
KapT6v, alper avrd, Kal mav To Kaptrov dépor, parse 
, 38.” e a 
xaapo 
avtTo Wva Kxaptrov mrelova dépn. ion dpats pc 
éore Sud TOY NOyov Ov AEAGANKA viv. ‘“peivaTe ev 
vy Ups ) jpa ov duvatat KapTrov 
éuol, Kayo ev vpiv. Kabes TO Mijpa nti 5a 
3 e A a 
pépe dd’ - éavrod day pny mevy sd o a6 beth 
is €av py é et 
avode vets eay pun ev eyol Mevare. “eye ebyse 9 2 fae 
R ) ol Kayo , 
vets Ta KANMATA. Oo ie éy éyol ° enue 
\ 
ovTos pépes KapTrov Tony, Te xwpls os gn 
9A 
sroveiy ovdev. Séav pn TIS ass év épot, Bd» ‘ pate 
i t é&npa ayoucw aut 
TO KAnpa Kal eenpav On, Ka oy ‘your ah rns 
mop Baddovow, Kat Katetat. "édv peivnte av cpa 
Ta pnuata pov év vuiy pelvyn, 0 éav OérnTEe aitnoacbe, 
yuiv. “éy rout é On 6 TaTnp pou 
kal yevnoerar vyiv. *év Toure race 7” : oe ; 
3 A : 
iva Kaptov todkvy dépnte Kal ryevna € eu pa bs 
a] 4 €e , v a ad 
°xabas nrydiancé we O mart, Kérya) - bred 
(al > A n é 
°uelvate év TH ayatryn TH eg. av t - aes 
ire év TH ov’ Kaos 
THpHonTe, pevelTe ev TH aryary . ate - rege 
maTpos Tas évToNas TeTnpynKa Kal péva avT ; 
3 U 
si a a \N ©¢ 93 3 € a 
“Tadra \edaAnra vuilv va n yapa n een ev vyiv 9 
, LOY WANPwWON. 
Kal » yapa budv wAnpw) oe 
*Abtn éoriv n évrody 7 éuy, va dyardre Helse 
} juas. ™ ITNS ayatrny ovdels 
Kabads nyarnoa vas. ' pelCova ea ay Hu Pep 
7 b On vmép + bro 
éyer wa tis THY vpuyny autol Uy “virep a aes 
avtov. “vuels hidrot pou éoré, édv rrounte & eyo évrér- 
a) € A e DAO 
Nouas vuiv. “ovKéTe Néyo bps Sovhous, ee = S 
A ” € é 
ovx oldev ti trou? avtod 6 Kiptos’ vas Se elpnxa 
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, ed / A oo» fe) r . 
didous, STt Tavta a& HKovea Tapa Tod TaTpos pov 
ec a ? € va) 
éyvwpica viv. “ovy vueis pe eFedéEacbe, adn eyo 
9 , e al \ 54 e A 6 e A e / 
eEerxeEapnv vas, Kat €Onna vuds iva vpeis tardynrte 
Kal Kaprov pépnte kal 6 Kaptros tyav pévyn’ iva 6 Te 
A a a 
dy airnonte Tov Tratépa év T@ ovdpatl pov S@ viv. 
“radra évTédNOpat vpiv, iva ayamatTe GNXovS. 
¢ A a) a) 
* Ei 6 KOopos upas ploel, ylvM@oKere STL €ue TPOTOV 
> A 
vpav peplonnev. “el ex Too KOTO ATE, 6 KOopmosS av 
TO idvoy édirer’ Ore dé &x Tod Kdopou ovK éoré, GAN 
b \ 3 / e A b le) / A A 
éyo eFeheEapnv vas €x Tov Kocpou, did TodTO piel 
A 
bas Oo Koopmos. ™uvnuovevete Tov AGyou ov eye eElirov 
Cc a O > ” 5 or / a b 9 a > 9 \ 
vyiv, OvK orev Sodros pelfwv Tod xuplovavtod. ei ewe 
e a 
éSiwfay, cat vuads SidEouow' ef tov AGyov pou érnpn- 
: e : A 
cay, Kal Tov vpéTEpoy THpHGOVoLWW. ™addAd TadTa TaYTA 
/ e 
Towmoovow Els vas Sta TO OvOUa pou, OTL OvK oldacw 
\ / f > \ a 
Tov TéurpavTa pe. “et un “rAOov Kal éXddAnCa avTois, 
e 
apapriay ovx elyocay’ viv dé mpddacw ove éxovow 
mept THS apaptias avTav. 6 ewe pucay Kal Tov 
Tarépa pov pice. “et ra Epya pn erroinoa év avtois a 
9 # b , ¢€ / 3 le) \ 
ovdels GAXOS Erroincer, apaptiay ovK elyorav. viv dé 
Kai éwpaxaci Kal pewionKaci Kal éue Kal Tov Tatépa 
pov’ *adX’ iva wrAnpwby 6 Adyos 6 ev TH vouw avTav 
/ 
yeypappevos bru éulonoav pe Swpedv. “Grav Sé EXOy 
\ a a 
6 TapaKxANTos Oy éy@ Téprpw vuiv Tapa ToD TaTpds, 
A > \ a 
TO Trvevpa THS GANOcias O Trapa Tov TaTpos exTropeve- 
Tat, exelvos paptupnoet trept éuov' “Kal vpets dé pap- 
Tupeire, OTL amr’ apyns pet’ ewod éoré. 
16 *Tadra rAcAAANKA piv a py ocKavdancbAre. 
g? f ¢ fw, > > ¢/ 
aTrocuvayayous Toimcovcw vpas’ adr épyerat wpa 
iva was 0 atroxtelvas buds Sofn NaTpelay mpochépery 
T@ Oe@. *xal tatra troimcovow OTe ovK &yywoav Tov 
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Tatépa ovde éué. “adda TadTa AcXaANKA Vyiv iva Stay 
EXOn 9 wpa avTav pynuovernte avtav, Ste eyo elroy 
viv. tadra dé tui é& apyns ove elroy, Ott pel” Duar 
nen. *vov dé vrayw pos Toy TéuvpavTa pe, Kad ovdels 
e& vuav épwrd pe, lod vardyeis; Sadr’ Ste radra Aedd- 
Anka viv, 4 AVITN TeTAnPwWKEY VuoV THY Kapdlay. 
"AaAN eyo THY adrjnOaay rAéyo vpiv, cupdéper div iva 
éyo amréXOw. day ydp pn aréXOo, 6 trapdKdyTos ovK 
éXevoetas mpos vuds’ éayv bé tropev0e, Téa avrov 
mpos vpas. *xal éAOdy éxeivos éréyEes Tov Koopov 
wept apaptias Kal tepi Sixavocvvns Kal tepl Kpicews. 
°arept apaptlas mév, OTe ov mistevoucw eis ewe ™rrepl 
Sucatcocivns Sé, 6tt Wpos Tov Tatépa virdyw Kal ovKére 
Oewpeiré ye’ “arepi Sé xploews, btu 6 dpywv Tod Koopou 
TOUTOU KEKpLTaL. 

"Eire qmodAd eyo viv rNéyev, Grr ov Sddvacbe 
Bacrdatew dpte’ “bray dé EXOn Exeivos, To wvedpa THs 
adrnbeias, oonynoe: vas eis THY adnOeLay Tacay. ov 
yap Nadjoe ad’ éavTod, GAN’ Soa axovce AarAnoE, Kal 
Ta épxopmeva avaryyenet vyiv. “éxetvos éué So0Facet, brs 
éx TOD éuov Anurperat, Kal avayyenet viv. “ardvta boa 
éyes 6 watip éua éoriv' bid todto elroy bre ex Tod 
éuod NapBdver nal avayyerel vuiv. 

Muexpoy kal ovxéte Oewpeiré pe, Kal madwv pxpov 
Kat GripecOE pe. “elroy obv ex taév pabntay avTod 
mpos GdAnAOus, Ti éotev TodTO 8 Aéyer Huiv, Mixpov Kal 
ov Oewpeiré pe, Kal madwv pixpov Kal drypecOE we; Kal 
Ore ‘Lardy mpos tov matépa; “éreyov ovv, Tl éotuy 
Touro 5 Néyes TO piKpdv; ovK oldapev Tl rNaXE?. “eyo 
"Incods bre HOeXov avrov épwrav, Kal elrev avrois, Ilept 
rovrou Cnteire mer GAANAwY OTe elzrov, Mexpov Kab ov 
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Oewpeiré pe, Kal madi pixpdv kal dweobé pe; any 
aunv Neyo vuiv bre KNavGeTE Kal Opnvncete vpeis, 6 5é 
Koopos Yapnoetar’ vuels AvITNONTETOE, GAN 1 AVI 
Upay eis yapay yevnoetar, ™n yuvn Stay TixTy AVTTHY 
gyer, Ste HAOEv Spa avrTys’ Stay Sé yevynon To Tai- 
Siov, ovxére pynpovevet THS Orirpews Sua thy yapav Sre 
éyevvnOn avOpwiros eis Tov Koopov. ™Kal vpels ody viv 
, ¥ ‘ f ¢ oa \ , 
pev AUTHY ExeTe’ Taduv Sé GyYpouat bas, Kal yapnoeras 
€ a e / \ \ € a ’ A b] a 9493 
tuav n Kapdia, Kal Thy yapdv vudv ovdeis dpet ad 
buav. “xa év éxelvy tH nyépa gue ove épwrncere 
ovdév. any aunv éyw vyiv, av TL aitnonte Tov marépa 
a a 3 

Sdcet vpiv ev TO ovepati pov. ™“&ws dpte ovK yTnoaTe 
ovdev év TH ovopati pov’ aiteire, Kal AnurverOe, tva 7 
Napa vwov H wemrdnpapévn. 

*Tadra év mapoimiau NeAaAnKa Vpiv’ Epyerar wpa 
re ovKére ev mapoiplas NaAnTw viv, GAdd Trappyola 
qept Tod TaTpos amrayyeNo vuiv. ™év éxeivy TH jpépa 
b a 9 ff > , 3 ec a > \ 
év T@ ovopati pou aitnoeabe, Kal ov Abyw vpiy Ste eyo 
épwrnow Tov mratépa trept vuov' “avros yap 6 TaTnp 
pirel buds, Ore vpets ewe TrepinKate Kat TemucTevKaTeE 
OTe yo mapa Tod Oeod cEjrOov. *€EnNOov ex Tod mratpos 
Kat édnrvba eis Tov KOopOoY' Tddww adinus Tov KoOcpov 
kal Tropevouat Tpos TOY TraTépa. 

*Aéyovow of pabntal avrod, “Ide viv év mappnola 
Narels, Kal trapouslay ovdeplay Adyers. “viv oldapev 
(4 $ U b | J q 4 3 A 
Ore oldas Travta Kal ov ypelav eyes va Tis ce épwra’ 
éy rovT@ miorevopev brt amd Geod é&jrOcs. ™ drre- 

9 a_ > a wv 4 82> \ ew 
xplOn avrois "Incods, “Apts miatevere; “idov Epyerar 
@pa Kat ednrvbev iva oxoprricOnte Exaortos eis Ta 
ia Kame povov adire Kat ov« eipl pdvos, Ste 6 

A ’ #69 A 3 , 83 fa) U e€ a 4 3 
TaTHp HET E“OU EoTW. “TAaUTAa NEedadANKA UpLLY lva ev 
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éuol eipnuny éynte. év TH Koop Orirpw eyere’ adda 
Oapceire, eyo vevienxa Tov Koo pov. 

17 *Tadta eddrnoer 6 “Incodis, nal érdpas tovs 
opOarpovs auto eis tov ovpavoy eliev, Ilarep, édxj- 
AvGev 4 wpa’ SdEacov cov Tov vidv, Wa 6 vids Sok-daon 
ae, *xabas ESwxas avt@ éEovolay mraons capKos, iva 

av § dédwKxas avTt@ Swan avtois Cony aidvov. *ai 

Wav $ QUT@ n . *abrn 
s / 
dé dot 1 aievios wn, va ywacKouciy ce Tov povov 
adnOivov Oedv nal dy aréoretras “Incoty Xpiotov. 
*éya oe éddfaca él ths yns, TeNetwoas TO epyov 4 
dé5mxas pot iva trounce’ "Kai viv Sd-acov pe ov, mdrep, 
mapa ccavT@ TH SoEy % elyov mpo Tod Tov Kéopov eElvat 
Tapa col. 

’Edavépwad cov To dvopa Tols avOpwrrots ods éw- 
Kas pol. éx Tov Koopov. gol joav Kal éuol avrtovs 
édwxas, Kal Tov AGyov gov TeTnpynKkav’ "viv Syvwxay 
6 , ty / , \ A > / , Bc 
é7t Tavra bc0a SédwKxas pot Tapa cov ciaiy’ °OTe ta 
pyuata & &wxas poe Séwxa avtois, Kal avrot éXaBor, 
Kal éyvocav adnOas bre wapa cod &&ndOov, Kal ério- 
Tevoay bTt ov pe amréotetdas. éyw Tepl avTay épwTa’ 

A al J , 
"ov qrept ToD Kdopou épwra, AANA Trepl dv Sédwxas poe, 
a bd 10 \ a 9 \ / $9 } \ \ 
6rt col eiow, "xal Ta éua TavTa od éotw Kal Ta oa 
> 7 5 / > 9 va) 11 d > / > d ’ a 
éua, kat Sedd-acpac év avrois. “nal ovxérs cil ev Te 
KOoM@, Kal ouToL éy TO KoTU@ clolv, KaYW Ipos ce 
Epyouat. mdatep aye, THPNTOY avTOUs ev TH ovopaTi 

5 £5 , oe ? é @ \ e€ a 12° 

gov © Sédwxas pol, va wow Ev xabas nets. “OTe 
UNV meT aUT@Y, yw eTHPOVY avTOVs ev TO dvopaTl cov 
® Sé5wxas pot, kai épvraka, nal ovdels €F avtav dre- 
NETO eb pu) 6 vios THS amadelas, iva 7 ypadn wANPwOy. 

13. f \ a a? a ’ 
vov 5é mpos oe Epyopat, cal tadta NaAD ev TH Koop, 
iva éxwow THY Yapav Thy éunv TemTrAnpwpéevny ev éav- 
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rows. “éyo dé3axa avtols Tov NOYyor cou, Kal 6 KOT pos 
éuionoey avtous, STL ovK eciol»y éx Tod Kdcpov Kalas 
A 9 al 
éya ovw eipl éx tod Kédcpov. “ovK épwrad iva dpys 
9 ? a f 4? & 4 9 b] A 
avrovs €x TOU KOcpoU, AAN wa Tnpnons avTods éx TOD 
movnpov. “éx tod Kéopouv ovK cioly Kabas eyo ovK 
29. 2? a ’ 17 ¢ 9 > a 3 z 
elt éx Tod Koopov. “dylacov avtovds év TH adnbela 
6 NOyos 6 aos GAnOeta éoriw. “Kabds Ewe arréoteras 
eis TOV KdopLOV, Kayo aTrécTetNa avTODS eis TOY KOTHOV’ 
19. \ ef , . oa > Q\ © t 9 t / 
kai vmép avrav éyo ayidtw éuavtov, iva dow Kal 
b ] e J 3 > 
avrol nytacpévot év adnGela. 
Ov rept Tovrwv Sé épwra povov, GdAXrAA Kal Trepl 
a ! \ a 2 2 A > 9 4 Qt 
Tay mioTevovTwy Sid TOD AOyou aUTaY eis enue “la 
mavtes ty dow, Kabads ov, TaTHp, év éwol Kayo év coi, 
iva Kat avrol év piv wow, wa 6 Kdcpos MiaTEvy OTE 
ov pe atéactetnas. “Kayo thv Sokav jy Sédwxds pot, 
665 ? A if s é @ \ ¢ a é . 28? \ 3 
édwxa avtois, iva aow év, xabas nucis Ev *éyo ev 
b J a \ 9 b ns, / 9 ? 
avrois, cal avd év éuol, va dow TeTerecmpevos eis Ev, va 
yiwwooKyn 6 Kdapos btt ov pe aTrécTEtAas Kal HYyaTrncas 
avrovs Kabus éue jyamnoas. “Tlarnp, 6 dédmxds pot, 
Oérw Wa Srrov cipl éyd, Kdxeivos Gow per euov' va 
Gewpacw thy Sdfav rhv éuny, iy Séd5wxds pros OTe nryd- 
THTAS Me TPO KaTaBOAHS KOT pov. 
*Tlatnp Sixace, cal 6 Kdapos oe ovK eyva, eyo Sé ce 
v \ a 4 / pee 4 e 26 ‘ 
éyPav, Kal ovTot éyvooay dTe ov pe atréctethas’ “Kal 
éyvwpica avTois TO Gvoud cov Kat yvwpicw, wa 7 
ayarn nv nyamnods pe ev avrois 7 Kayo ev avrois. 
18 iT a ’ \ T a3 a0 \ aA 6 a 
avra eitrav Inaods é&nrOev ovdv trois pabnrais 
avTov Tépay Tov yeyappov Tav Kédpwr, dirov Hv Kntros, 
> “A > _ A > e ‘9 A 2M \ 
eis Ov eionrADey avtos Kat of pabnral avrod. *7de dé 
‘ 
cat "Jovdas 6 trapadidovs a’toy tov réTrov, Ott TOAAG- 
re) A a a A ¢ 
Kis cuvnxOn “Inoods éxet pera Tav pabntav avrod. *o 
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ovv "lovéas AaBov Tv omreipay Kal ex TaV dpyrepéwy 
kal tadv Papicaiwv vrrnpétas Epyerar éxet pera pavadv 
wat Naprdbov cal OrrAav. “Inoods ovy cidds Tavta Ta 
épydpeva em’ adrév, e&jrOev Kal Aéyet avrois, Tiva 
tnreire; “dtrexpiOnoav avtTo, “Incody rov Nafwpaior. 
/ 9 A T A °K / 3 e / be } | p>) 
Neyet avrois Inaovus, Kyo elp. eloTnKel O€ Kat lovdas 
6 mapadidovs avroy pet avrav. ‘ws oy elrrev avrois, 
9 , b > A 4) > \ > / } é ’ 
Eyo eipt, arnAOay eis ta drrigw Kal érecay yapai. 
vf , 9 > ‘4 9 / Té a ‘ e de 
wadw ovv émnpetnoey avtovs, Tiva Gnreire; oi Sé 
eltov, Incoby tov Nafwpatov. *drrexpibn "Incods, El- 
ea ef 3 / b] ; ? 9 > é aA bd 
wov vpiy OTe eyo ete’ ef ovv éue Enretre, adhere 
t € / 9” OF ¢ / A 9 4 
TOUTOUS UTrayew. “tva TANPwUN O NOYoOS OV EiTrEeY OTL 
. Ods Sédwxnds pot, ove drréreoa é€ a’ray ovdd&va. “DX l- 
pov ovy Ilétpos éywv padyatpay eithxvoev avrnv xal 
érratcey Tov Tod apytepéws SodAov Kal arréxoey avtod 
TO wtdpiov To Sekiov. Hv Sé dvopa T@ SovAm Maarayos. 
“elrrev ovv 6 Incods t@ Tlérpp, Bare rv payacpay eis 
Thv Onxnv. +d Totnptov O Séda@xév poe 6 TaTrp, Ov pn 
who ave; 

*“H ovv omeipa Kal 6 yidlapyos Kal oi varnpéras 
tev ‘lovdaiwy cuvérXaBov tov “Incobv Kai énoav av- 
U 18 \ \ ¥A A e \ @ o 
Tov, *xal Hryayov mpos “Avvav mparov’ hv yap trevOepos 
A K of eA 9 b] v A > A ? 4 
tod Kaiada, ds hv dpxepeds tod éviauTod éxelvov. 
“jv 6€ Kaiadas 6 ovpBovrevoas trois “Iovdalous ore 
cupdépes &va avOpwrov aobavely virép Tod aod. 
*’Hxorovber 5¢ to “Inood Ziwwv Tlérpos wal ddAdos 
pabnrns. 0 5& pabntns éxeivos fv yvwortds TE apy- 

A a na 9 A > \ b) \ “A 
vepee Kal ouverra ney T@ nieee elg THY avrANVY TOU 
b \ 4 € \ A 
apxvepéws, “o dé Ilérpos eiarnes pos tH Ovpa é€o. 
éEnrOev ovv 6 pabntns 6 adAOS 6 yvwoTds TOD dpyte- 

, d ; a) rf) A“ } > 7 m) II é 
pews Kal eimev tH Oupwp@, nal eionyayey tov Iérpor, 
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A e 
"Néyet oy To Tlétpp 7 mracdlonn 4 Oupwpos, M7 Kal ovd 
é« Tév pabnrav el tod avOpdrov tovTov; Néyet éxeivos, 
Ovk eipi. “eiornxecav Sé of Soddoe Kal ot varnpérat 
avOpaxiay mretroinkores, OTe Yoyos Av, Kal éBeppatvoyto" 
Ve / > > A e \ / 
qv Se cal 6 Tlérpos pet’ avtav éoras xal Oeppaivopevos. 
'*O ody apyepeds npw@tncev Tov Incoby trept Trav paln- 
Tov avTov, kal wept THs Sidayhs avrov. ™adrrexplOn 
Ite Inoodvs, "Evo ola NEAAANKA TO KO * eyo 
av7T@ “Inoods, Eyo tappnoia NKA TO Koop eyo 
i, 25 ts E b } 2 A e A 4 
mavrote édtdaka ev svvaywyh nal ev TO tep@, Sarov 
mavres ot ‘lovdaios suvépyovrat, Kail év KpuTT@ éda- 
Anoa ovdév. “rl we Epwtds; épwrncov Tovs axnkodTas, 
Tt é\dAnoa avtois’ ide ovros oldacw a eltrov éyo. 
*radra 5é avrod eimovtos, ely wapecrnkds TaV UITNpE- 
An ev aA >? a > , ad 9 
TOY édwxey paticpa T@® Inood eitrav, Obtws drroxpivyn 
rT oO a a, 2 3 l@ b ] “ "I “~ Ei lod » / 
p apyeper; “arexplOn avt@ "Inoods, Ei xaxds éda- 
Anca, papTUpyooy Trepl Tov Kako “ei 5é Kadds, TL pe 
Sépets ; amréotetrev ovv avtov 6 “Avvas dSedepévov mpos 
Kaidgay rov apytepéa. : 
*°Hy 8¢ Siuwv Ilérpos éotes nad Oeppacvapevos. 
2 b > A ‘\ \ 2 A a > aA # 
elroy ovy avt@, Mn Kai od éx trav paOnraéy avrod et; 
’ ’ > A 9 ’ 26 / ’ 
npynoaro éxeivos Kal eltrev, OvK eipl. “réyes els ex 
A , A 9 4 \ a Ld 3 / 
tay SovAwy Tod apytepéws, ouvyyerns av od atréxoypev 
Ilérpos ro wriov, Ov« éyod ce eldov &v TO KATE pmeT 
avrov; “add ody npyvnoato Ilérpos, al evOéws dréx- 
Twp epwrvycer. | 
*®”Ayovow ovv Tov “Incotv amo tot Kaiada eis Td 
mpatt@piov’ Av Sé wpawl Kal avrot ovK etonrOov eis TO 
f @ \ “A 3 2 @& 4 \ 
mpattoptov, iva ph pravOdow GrX wa haywow Td 
macya. “éEnNOev odv o Itnaros &&w mpos avtovs, cai 
Ti f é a tov avOpad 
gnaw, Tlva Karnyopiav dépete kata tov avOpwrrov 
a 2 
routov; “arrexplOncay cai elray avt@, Ei pu) jv ovtos 
D2 
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KaKov Trotayv, ovK dy aot Trapedaxapev avrov. “elrrev 
ovy avrois 6 IltNaros, AdBere avrov vpeis Kal xara Tov 
yopov vuav xpivare autéy. elroy avt@ ot ‘lovdator, 
‘Hyuiv ovw eEeorw droxretvas ovdéva’ “iva 6 déOyos Tob 
"Incod rAnpoOy, dv elrrev onpalywy trol Oavate tper- 
Nev atroOvijcxeyv. “EiondOev ody trans eis TO Tpatta- 
puov 6 IltAdtos, cad épovncev tov ‘Incody Kai elcrev 
avT@, 0d ef 6 Bacirers trav “lovdalwv; “drrexplOn 
Inoods, "Awd ceauvtod av tovTo déyets, | AAXOL cot 
elrov wept éwod; “amexplOn 6 Uidrdros, Myre éyd 
"lovdaids ius; Td 2Ov0s TO adv Kali ot dpxvepets trapé- 
Swxdv oe uot’ ri érroincas; “dmexpiln "Inacods, ‘H 
Baotheia } enn ove Eat ex tod Kocpov Tovrou' ef éx 
Tov Koopou TovToU HY 7 Bactrela 7 eun, of Dirnpéras av 
of éuol nryavitovro, iva pn tapadoOa ois ‘lovdalos’ 
viv 3é¢ % Bactrela 4 éun ov Eorw évrevOer. “elarev 
ovv avt@ 6 IItAdtos, Ovxodv Bactreds el ov; arrexpiOn 
6 Incots, &d Aéyets Sts Bacidevs eis. eyo eis TodTO 
yeyevynuar kat eis TobTo éAndvOa bis Tov Koopoy, iva 
paptupnow rH adnOelg’ was 6 ov éex Tis adnOelac, 
axover pov THS povns. “déyes avT@ o IItXaros, Té 
éotw adrnGeva; Kal rodro eiradyv madw é&ndiOev mpds 
rovs “lovdalous, wat Réyet avrois, "Ey@ ovdeulay ev- 
ploxw év avt@ airlav. “érrw 8é cv)Oeva vuiv, wa &va 
buiy amodvcw ev Tp Tacxya’ Bovreobe ovv aTro\vcw 
tpiy tov Baoitéa tav “lovdalov; “éexpavyacay obv 
jaw Twavres, Neyovtes, M7) todTov, addAa tov Bapaf- 
Bav. Hv &é 6 BapaBBas AnorhHs. 

19 ‘Tore ovv 2\aBev 6 Tlitnaros tov "Incoty, xat 
cuaotlywoev. *xal ot orpatiatas wrAEavres oTépavoy 
é& dxavOdv éréOnxay adtod tH Kepadg, Kad indriov 
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woppupovy mepiéBarov avrov, Kat ipyovto mpos avropv 
*xai EXeyov, Xaipe, 6 Bacirevs trav ‘lovdaiwv’ cai é6i- 
Socav a’T@ pamicpata. ‘nal é&nOev wadrw ew 6 
Tlevaros wat Neyer avrois, “lde ayo viv avtov eo, iva 
yvare Sr ovdeulay aitlay evploxw év ait@. *éEnrOev 
ovv 6 Inoots éEw, dhopdyv tov axdvOwov orépavoy Kat 
TO Toppupoty ipatiov. Kat A&yer avTots, “Idod 6 dv- 
Opwrros. “dre ovv eldov avroy ot dpytepels Kal ot vanpé- 
Tat, expavyacay Néeyovres, {Tavpwooy, oTaVpwooY. NéryeL 
b) a e , S -9 e A S 
avrois 6 IltAdros, AdBere avrov vets Kal cravpdcate 
eyo yap ovy evploxw év ait@ aitiav. ‘aexplOncay 
aut® ot ‘Jovdaias, “Hyeis vouov éxopev, kal kata rov 
vopov odeires dtroPaveiv, Sti viov Oeod éavtov érrolncev. 
*“Ore ody yxovcey oIltNaTos TOUTOV TOY NOryOY, HANOV 
époBnOn, *xal eionrOev eis TO mparTwpLoy Tad Kal 
Néyet TE “Inood, ldbev ef od; 6 68 "Inoods dmoxpiow 
oun edwxev avr@. “Aéyes ovv avt@ o IItAdros, Epot 
ov Aadreis; ovK oldas Ort eEovclay éyw drrodical ce, 
kal éEouciay éyw otavpecal oe; “arexplOn adr@ In- 
- 6 
a 9 9 ? > 3 a 9 3 4 2 
gous, Ouvw elyes éeEovolay cat’ euod ovdeplay eb pur) Hv 
Sebopévov cou dvwbev' Sia todto 6 trapadovs pé oot 
peifova apaptiay éye. “ée rovtov o Ilinaros éfnre 
7) a 2 fr. e ) a ? , 
dtrodvcat avtov’ ot dé ‘lovdaios expavyatov Néyovrtes, 
"Eady tobdroy amrodvaons, ove el diros tot Kaloapos' 
mas 6 Bacihea éauToyv Toidv aytidéyee t@ Kaioapu. 
*6 ovv IliWdros axovcas tay Adywv TovTwY Hryayev 
éa tov ‘Incodv, nal éxdOucev eri Byyaros eis térrov 
Aeyopevov APootpwrov, ‘EBpaiori 5¢ TaBBaba. “Hy 
5€ mapacKeun Tod Tacxa, dpa hv ws Extn. Kal réyer 
tois “lovdalois, “Ide 6 Bactred’s tpdv. “éexpavyacay 
? 9 a 9 3 > 7 / ? n 
ovy éxeivot, Apov, dpov, cTavpwaov avtov. Réyet avTois 
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6 IiAaros, Tov Baciréa tay cravpdcw; atrexpiOnoav 
ot dpxepets, OvK eyopuev Baciréa ei un) Kaiocapa. “rére 
ovy Trapédwxey avtoy avtois iva cravpwO). 

"TlapéxaBov ovdv tov "Incody, xal Baoralov aire 
tov oraupoy é&nnOev eis Tov Aeyopevov Kpaviov rorrop, 
3 Néyeras ‘EBpaiori Tonya, *érrov avrov éoraipwcar, 
Kat per’ avtod dAXous Svo évredOev cai évred0ev, péoov 
Sé tov “Inoody. “ayparev 5é nal titrov 6 Tltndros Kat 
€Onxev ert tod ataupod’ jv dé yeypappévor, "Inaods 6 
Nalwpaios 6 Bacireds trav “lovdalwov. ™rodtov ody tov 
rirhov TodAol dvéyvwcav tév "lovdalov, Br. eyyds Fv 
6 TOTros THS TrOoAEwSs Srrov éoTavpweOn 6 "Incods’ Kai Hv 
yeypappévov ‘EBpaicri, ‘Popaiori, ‘EXXnuorl. ™éXeyov 
ovv T@ IltAdt@ of apyvepets trav lovdaleov, M7) ypade, 
6 Bactreds tav Jovialwv* adr Ore éxeivos elrrev, Bace- 
evs eye THY lovdalwv. “amexpiOy 6 Tiraros,“O yé- 
veade, yeypada. 

*Ot odv otpatidtat, Ste eotavpwoay tov "Inaodr, 
édafov ta iwatia avrod, wal érolncav téccepa pépn, 
éxaoT@ oTpatioty pépos, Kal Tov yiTava. Hv dé 6 
yiTaV apados, éx Tav dvwHev vpaytos 5c’ Sov. “elroy 
ovv pos adAHAous, M7) oyicwpev avrov, GAA Aayw- 
pev tept avtov, tivos gatas’ va 4 ypadn mrnpwhy, 
Atepeploavro ta iparia pou éavrois, Kal éri Tov imatio- 
pov pov Baroy KAjpov. oi péev ody oTpaTLdTaL TadTa 
érroinaap. 

*Kiornxecay 5¢ trapa te otavp@ tov "Inood 4 
pnTnp avrod xal 4 adeAy THs pntpds avrod, Mapla 7 
tov KiXwd wal Mapia 7 Maydarnyn. *’Incods ody 
iddy THY untépa Kal Tov paOntny Tapectata Sv nyatra, 
Neves TH pytpl, Tuvar, ide 6 vids cov. “elra Aéyes TH 
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pabyry, “Ide 4 pntrnp cov. Kai am’ éxelyns tis dpas 
éxaBev avrnv 6 wants eis ra Sea. | 

*Mera toito eidds 6 Inaods bri 7dn avta Teré- 
NeoTal, iva TereLwOn 4 ypady, Neyer, Ana. *™axedos 
Exetto O£ous peotov’ amrdyyov ovv pertov Tov dfous 
voodr@ trepiOévres TpoonveyKay avTOU TH oTOpmaTe. 
OTe ovv éXaBev 70 BEos 6 Inaods, etrrev, TeréXNeo Tat, Kat 
KAlvas THY Kehadny TapédmxKev TO TrvEedpa. 

"Ot ovv “lovéaiot, érrel trapacKkevn jv, va pn pelvy 
érl tod ctavpod Ta odpata ev TH caBBaty, Av yap 
peyadn n npépa éxelvov tod caBBarou, npdtncav tov 
Tlivdrov wa natreaydow avrav Ta oxédryn Kal apOadcrv. 
“*ArOov ovy Ot OTpAaTLOTAL, Kat TO pev TrpwToV KaTéakay 
Ta oKéAn Kal Tov dAXoV TOD auveTavpwbévTos a’T@’ 
Sérl dé rov Inaoby éXOovtes ws eldov 45n avtov reOvn- 
xoTa, ov Katéa~av avtov Ta oxérn, “adX’ els TaV oTpa- 
TUWTOY NOYYN avTOD THY Trevpay éevvEev, nai EGrAOev 
evO0s alua xal bdwp. “Kal o éwpaxds peyaprupnxer, 
Kal addnOivn avrod early 7 pwaptupla, Kal éxeivos oldev 
dre admOn réye, va nal vpuels mucTevonte. “éyévero 
yap tabra, lva n ypadn wAnpwO7, ‘Octody ov cuvtpi- 
Broeras avtod. “Kal wad érépa ypadn réyet, “Orvpov- 
Tat eis ov eEexévrnaav. 

“Mera Sé radta npwrncev tov Tiratov ‘lwond ard 
"Apipabalas, dy pabnrhs Tod “Inootd cexpumpévos Sé dia 
tov poBov tay Jovdaiwv, iva apn TO adpa Tod ‘Incod’ 
wat érérpevev 6 Tlinaros’ fGen odv Kal Hpev TO copa 
avrov. ™7AdOev Se cal Nixodnuos 6 €XOdy mpods avrov 
YUKTOS TO TPAToOY, hépwv piyy~a apUpYNS Kal adons aig 
Arpas éxarov. “&aBov odv Td capa Tov ‘Incod, Kat 
E&Snoav avtTo sOoviow pera tav apwpatwv, Kabws EOos 
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éoriv trois ‘lovdalos évradidlew. “hv 8 dy rB ror@ 
orrov éoTtavpe0n xKyTros, Kal ey TO KTH pYHpetov 
Kaivov, ev @ ovdétrw ovdels eréOn “éxel ody Sid tiv 
jTapackeuny tTav ‘lovdaiwy, btt éyyds fv Td pvnpeior, 
€Onxav tov Incodr. 

20 'TH 82 pid tS caBBdtwv Mapla } MaySarnv7) 
Epyeras mpwt axorias ért ovons eis TO pynpeiov, nal 
Brérret Tov ALov npuévov ex Tod pvnpeiov. *rpéver odv 
Kat épyeras mpos Yipwwva Idrpov nat wpos tov ddXov 
pabnriy ov épire 6 “Incots, rai Néyer avrois, "Hpav 
Tov KUptoy éx Tod pynuelou, Kal ov« oldayev rod 
€Onxav avrov. *EEnNOev ody 6 Ilérpos nal 6 dddos 
padnrys, ead jpxovto eis TO pvnpetov. ‘érpeyov 8é of 
Svo Guov' Kal 6 ddXos pabyrns mpoédpapyev tayrov tov 
Ilérpov nad 4Oev pw@tos eis TO pvnpetor, "Kai trapa- 
Kirvvas Brérret xelueva ta dOova, ov pévrou eiondOev. 
Soyeras otv Xiwwv Tlérpos dxodovOdv ave, nal 
eiondOev eis TO pynpetov, Kal Oewpet Ta COovia Keipeva, 
"xal ro covddpioy, & hy eri THs Kearns avTod, ov pera 
tav dOoviwy xelwevoy GrAda yopls évretudypévov eis 
éva roov. "Tore odv eianrOev Kal 6 GdrAXros paOnrns 6 
€XOav rpartos eis Td pynpetov, cal eldey Kat érioctevcev’ 
*ovdérm yap yoeccay thy ypadny, bru Set avtov éx 
vexpov avacravar. “amndOov ovv mdadw pds avrods 
of padnral. 

™"Mapla 5é cioryxet mpos TO pynpelp EEw KNalovoa. 
ds obv Exdatev, Tapéxuipev eis TO pvnpetov, “xai Oewpet 
Svo dyyédous ev DNeveois KabeSouévous, Eva mpds 1H 
Kepary, nat Eva pos Tois trot, Strov éxetto TO Toppa 
Tov Incod, *xal Néyovow aury éxeivot, Tvvar, ri crates; 
eyes avrois S7e "Hpay rov xvptoyv pov, Kal ovx olda 
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a 40 > 7 14 A 9 a ? , 9 \ 
qwov &0nxav avrov. “radra eitrotoa eorpadn eis Ta 
3 a A b ] A e A > 4 
otriaw, al Oewpet tov “Incobv éorwra, Kat ovK Hoee 
& e ? A J 15 , > a 3 A ’ f 

tt 0 Inaots éotiv. “réyes avty “Inaots, Tvvat, ri 

a > , A ad € 

Krales; tha Cnrets; éexeivn Soxodoa ott 6 Kntroupds 
2 4 9 Aa | b 3 f 9 , b] 4 
éorev, Neves avT@, Kupte, ci od éBdotacas avrov, eitré 
pot Trov EOnKas avTOV, Kayo avTov apa. “Aéyer avTH 
"Inoots, Mapidy. otpadeioa éxelyn Neyer avt@ ‘EBpa- 
iorl, ‘PaBBouvi’ 5 réyerat, SibaoKxare. “réyet avrH 6 
"Inoods, My pou &rrrov, odtrw yap avaBéBnKa mpos Tov 
marépa’ tropevou Se mpos Tos aderpovs pov Kal eimeé 
avtois, “AvaBaivw wpos Tov tratépa pov Kal tratépa 
vudv Kat Gedy pov Kal Ocdv tuov. “épyeras Mapiau 
n MarySarnvy dyyédXovca Tois pabnrais, ott éwpaxa 
Tov KUptov, Kab TadTa elirev avy. 

°Ovons otv alas TH nuépa exeivn TH pla caB- 
Barwv, cat tov Oupdyv Kexrecopévor S1rov joav oi 
pabnral dia tov PoBov rav ‘lovdalwr, 7rOev o “Inaods 

bd \ , 4 ? a b 4 ¢ a 

Kad gon eis TO pécor, Kal reyes avTois, Eipnyvn viv. 
™xal tovTo eitav éekev Kal tds yelpas Kal thy 
\ > “A > , 9 e \ 3? , 
mdeupay avtois. exydpynoay ody ot pa@nral idovres tov 
xvptov. ™elmev ovy avrois mad, Eipnvn vpiv' Kxabas 
améaTaNKév me 6 TATNP, Kayo TréuTw vuds. “Kal ToUTO 
eirdy évedianoey Kat réye avrois, AdaBete mvedpua 
d 23 ey \ ee , Ly | 
&ywov. ™dv twov apnte tas duaptias, apéwyras avrois 
dv Twav KpaTnre, KexpaTnvTat. 

“@apds 5é els ex trav Swdexa, 6 Neyopevos AlSupos, 
ovn mv per autav bre HADev “Incots. “éXeyov ovv 
avt@ oi Addo pabnral, ‘Ewpaxayev tov xupiov. 6 8é 
elrrev avrots, "Kav pr idm ev tais yepolv avrod tov 
TUTrov Tov Hrwv Kal Badrw tov Sdetrurov pov eis Tov 
TiTov tav fhiwv cal Badw pov Thy yeipa eis Thy 
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adevpav avrod, ov pn tmictevow. “xal pel nyépas 
OxT® Tarw yhoav éow ot pabnrai avrod, Kal Oopds 
per avrav. epxetas 6 ‘Inaods trav Oupwy Kexreo- 
pévav, kat gorn eis TO pécov Kal elzrev, Hipnun dpiv. 
"elra reyes TH Oma, Dépe tov SaxtvrAdv cov Ode Kar 
ide tds yelpas pov, Kal hépe tTHv xeipd cov nai Bare 
els THY TAEvpdy pov, Kat pH ylvov dmiotos adda 
3 3? , fa) \ 9 ne t / 
mores. “™atrexpiOn @wpds nai elev avr@, ‘O Kupios 
\ © ’ 25 / 9 a € 9 a @ 
prov kat o Geos prov. “réyes avtT@ 6 ‘Inaods, “Ort 
é@paxas pe, wetrlarevkas’ peakaptoe ot un iddvTes Kat 
Wl TEVTAVTES. = 
°TIoAAd pev ody Kai ddAXa onpeta érroincev 6 “Inaods - 
évariov Tov padnrav, & ovK Eotw yeypappéeva ey TE 
BiBrlw tovte. “rabra 5é yéypartat iva tiotevnte 
(4 9 le) 9 e \ e eX le aA \ 6G 
ort Inaods éorlvy 6 Xptoros oO vids Tod Oeod, Kai Wa 
muatevovtes Cony éynre év TH Gvopare avrod. 

91 *Merd tadra edavépwoev éavtov tradw "Inaois 
trois padnrais ert ths Oaradoons ths TeBepsddos: 
épavépwoer 8 odtas. “foav cpod Yluwv Ilérpos Kat 
Qwpuds 6 Aeyopevos AlSuyos Kxat NaSavanr 6 aro 
Kavé ris Tadinalas wal of tod ZeBedalov wat adroe 
3 A a 9 ce) / 8 4 3 a 
éx tév pabnrav avrod Svo. *Aéyer avrois Ziwv 
Ilérpos, ‘Yaayw ddevew. Aéyovow avT@, "Epydpeba 
Kal fpweis adv aol. é&nrOov xat évéBnoay eis To motor, 
kat ev éxelyn TH vuKti érrlacay ovdév. ‘rpwlas 5é 457 
ywouevns éotn ‘Inoods él Tov aiyarov’ ov pévrot 
¥ e ’ a9 , By / > > A 
qoeicav ot paOnral bre Inoods éoriv. “Eyer ody avTois 
"Inoods, Tlawdia, py Tt mpocpayiov Eexete; atrexplOn- 
aav avt@, OV. °6 dé elev avrots, Badere ets ra deFiad 
pépn Tov TrAolov TO Sixrvov, cal evpyoete. EBadop ovr, 
kal ovxéts avTo EXxVaat laxyvov amo Tod TANnOoUS TOV 
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ixyOvav. "Aéyes ody 6 paOnrns éxcivos dv Hydra 6 
"Inoods TH Ilérp@, ‘O nupsds eorw. hywwv ovv Iérpos, 
axovoas Ort 6 KUpids got, Tov émrevduTny SielooaTo, 
qv yap yuuves, Kal EBarev éautov eis thv Oadaccay’ 
Foi Se GAXNoe pabntal To TrOLapip HrAOov. ov ydp joa 
\ 3 “ A 2 e b] A A c 
paxpay amd TNS YAS adda ws dro THhyav Siaxocior, 
/ \ 5 if a 3 @ , 9.¢ 9 > / 
avpovtes TO Sixtrvov Trav ixOvav. *ds obv améBnoav 
? \ A f 3 @ \ , . 9 / 
eis THY ynv, Brerrovaw avOpaxidy Keywévny Kai orrdptov 
9 Uy } bd 10 é : 9 “A e393 le) > , 
EMLKELEVOY Kal apTov. ~Déyet avTois o Inaods, ‘Evéy- 
9 } A b / t 3 , a 119 / 
KaTe amo Tov ofapiov wy émiacate viv. “avéBn 
Sluwov Ilétpos nat elrxvoev to Slervoy eis thy yqv 
peotov ivOvav peyadwv éxaTov TevrynkovTa TpLov’ Kal 
TocovtTwy bytwy ovK éoxyicbn Td Sixrvov. “réyet 
9 a 9 A A 9 , 3 \ > / 
avtois ‘Inaots, Actre apiotncate. ovdeis 5é érorpa 
ies i ; , > + \ , 207 € 
trav paOnrav ékeracat avtov, wv ris el; eiddres Ste 6 
KUptos éotw' “épyeras “Inoods Kal AapBaver tov 
dprov kal SiSwoww avtois, nal To oyapiov spoiws. 
“rodto 45n Tpitov épavepoOn ‘Inaods rots pabnrais 
évyepOels ex vexpov. 

*’Ore ovy nplotnaay, Aéyes TO Xiwwove Tlérpw 6 
Incots, Sluwv "Iwavov, adyards pe wréov TovTav; 
eyes avT@ Nad xupse, ad oldas Ore Pir@ oe. Aéyer 
auto, Béoxe ta apvia pov. “éyes avt@ marw Sev- 

, > / 9 lal VA > A \ 
tepov, Linwv “Iwavou, ayaTas pe; réyee avTd, Nat 
xupue’ od oldas STi Piid ce. Réyet avT@, Toipawwe 
Ta mpoBatia pov. “Aéyer avt@ 70 TpiTov, Zinwv "lwavov, 
gireis pe; eAdumr7On 6 Ilérpos, Ste elrev avt@ TO 
tpirov, pireis pe; Kal elrrev adr@, Kupte, navta od oldas 
ad yiweoKes OTL PID oe. Aéyes avT@ Inoods, Booxe 
Ta wpoBdtTia pov, “duny apuny rAéywo cot, Ste Hs 
vewrepos, eCavyves ceavtov Kal Trepierraress Orrov 70edes* 
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bray Sé ynpaoys, extevets Tas yeipas gov, Kal adXos ce 
Cadoet nat oloet Srrov ov Géerews. “rodro 8 elrrev onpai- 
vov tolm Oavat@m Sofkace: Tov Oeov. Kal TodTO eimrav 
Neves avt@, AxodrovOer por. 

*’Kariotpadels 6 Ilétpos Breet Tov padnrny dy 
nyana 6 ‘Inoots axodovboivra, bs Kal dvérecev év TO 
Selrrvp él TO orHO0s avrov Kai citrev, Kupte, ris éoriv 6 
mapadioovs oe; ™rovtov obv idav 6 Ilérpos réyes TO 
"Inaod, Kupse, ovros Sé tl; ™Aéyes avt@ 6 “Incods, "Edy 
avtov Bérw pévew Ews Epyopat, tl pds ce; aU pot ako- 
Novder, *eEnAOev ovv ovTOS 6 AoYoS Els TOs adeAodS 
ort ‘O padnrns éxeivos ovx atoOvicKke’ Kat oven eltrev 
avT@ 6 “Inaots OTs ovx amoOvncKxes add’, Edy avrov 
Gérw pévery Ews Epyopar, TL wWpos ce ; 

*Odrés dot 6 paOnris 6 paptupay mepl TovT@Y 
‘Kal 0 ypanpas Tatra, Kai oldapev bri aGdAnOns avTod 7 
paptupla éoriv. 

"Koti dé cal dd\Xa Toda a érolncev Oo "Inaois, 
&twa édv ypddnrat nal? év, ovdS’ avrov olpat Tov Koo pov 
Xwpicew ta ypaddueva BuBria. 


NOTES. 


CHAPTER L 


In the remarks on the results of textual revision prefized to the Notes 
on each Chapter, it is not intended to enter minutely into each 
point, but to indicate generally the principal corrections, and 
occasionally to state the grounds on which a reading is preferred. 


*Iedvnyv is preferred by the best recent editors to Iwdvyyy. The title 
of the Gospel is found in very different forms in ancient authorities, 
the earliest being the simplest; xara "Iwdayyny or -denv (NBD). edayy. 
x. °I. (ACLX); later MSS. have rd «.’I evayy.; and very many have 
76 x.’I. dyvov evayy. On E’ayy. xard see notes on 8. Matthew, p. 80. 


7. wurreicwctw. Following the uncial MSS., the best editors add 
» épedxvorixdy before consonants and vowels alike: rac: and dSvol are 
occasional exceptions, and perhaps yryvwoxove: (x. 14). Winer, 43. 


16. &r with NBC!DLX for xal of T. R. with AC*, perhaps to avoid 
éri thrice in three lines. 


18. pov. Geds (NBC!L) for 6 pov. vids (AX, the secondary uncials, 
and all cursives except 33). Thus no ancient Greek authority sup- 
ports 6 pov. vlos, while pov. Geds is oe by three great types, 
B, &, CL. The earliest authorities for o nu. vids, Lat. vet. and Syr. 
vet., are somewhat given to insert interpretations as readings. @ 
evidence of the Fathers is divided and complicated. 


27. adrés éorw is an addition to fill out the construction, and és 
dur. #. y. has been inserted (AC*) from vv. 15, 30: NBC'L omit both. 


28. Bnfavig, with N'ABC!, for Bynéafapg of T. R., supported (in 
spite of Origen’s defence of it) by only a small minority. 


48. "Iwdvvov or "Iadvov (NBL, Lat. vet., Memph.) for "Iwva (AB*), 
which is a correction from Matt, xvi. 17. 


52. Before Sere omit dx’ dor: (Matt. xxvi. 64). 
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1—18. The Prologue or Introduction in three parts. 1—5: The 
Word in His own nature. 6—13: His Revelation to men and rejec- 
tion by them. 14—18: His Revelation of the Father. The three 
great characteristics of this Gospel, simplicity, subtlety, sublimity, 
are conspicuous in the prologue: the majesty of the first words is 
marvellous, The Gospel of the Son of Thunder opens with a peal. 


1—5. Tur Worp mx His own Nature. 


év dpxq. In the beginning. The meaning must depend on the 
context. Gen. i. 1 it is an act done év doyz; here it is a Being 
existing éy dox7, and therefore prior to all beginning. That was the 
first moment of time; this is eternity, transcending time. §. John 
insists on this and repeats it in v. 2; the Adyos in Gnostic systems 
was produced in time. Thus we have an intimation that the later 
dispensation is the confirmation and infinite extension of the first. 
Ey dpx7 here equals apd rod rdv xéopoy elvac xvii. 5. Cf. xvii, 24; Eph. 
i. 4; and especially 6 jy ax’ dpxjs in 1 John i. 1, which seems clearly 
to refer to this opening of the Gospel. Contrast apx7} rod evayyeNlou 
I. Xp. Mark i. 1, which is the historieal beginning of the public 
ministry of the Messiah. Cf. John vi. 64. The dpy7 here is prior to 
all history. The context shews that dex cannot mean God, the 
Origin of all. 


fv. Note the difference between jv and éyévero. Elva: is ‘to be’ 
absolutely: yiyvecOa: is ‘to come into being.” The Word did not 
come into existence, but before the creation of the world was already 
in existence. The generation of the Word or Son of God is thus 
thrown back into eternity. Hence St Paul speaks of Him as xpwro- 
roxos wdons xrioews (Col. i. 15), ‘born prior to’ (not ‘first of’) ‘all 
creation.’ Cf. Heb. i, 8, vii. 8; Rev. i. 8. On these passages is 
based the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son: see Articles 
x.and 1. The Arians maintained that there was a period when the 
Son was not (jy dre ovx 7w); but 8. John says distinctly that the Son, 
or Word, was existing before time began, i.e. from all eternity. 


6 A\éyos. As early as the second century Sermo and Verbum were 
rival translations of this term. Tertullian (fl. a.pv. 198—210) gives 
us both, but seems himself to prefer Ratio. Sermo first became un- 
usual and finally was disallowed in the Latin Church. The Latin 
versions without exception adopted Verbum, and from it comes our 
translation ‘the Word,’ translations which have greatly affected 
Western theology. None of these translations are at all adequate; 
but neither Latin nor any modern language supplies anything really 
satisfactory. Verbum and ‘the Word’ do not give even the whole of 
one of the two sides of 6 Adyos. The other side, which Tertullian 
tried to express by Ratio, is not touched at all. For 6 Adéyos means 
not only ‘the spoken word,’ but ‘the thought’ expressed by the 
spoken word; it is the spoken word as expressive of thought. Aoyos in 
the sense of ‘reason’ does not occur anywhere in the N.T. 

The word is a remarkable one; all the more so because 8. John 
assumes that his readers will at once understand it. This points to 
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the fact that his Gospel was written in the first instance for his own 
disciples, who would be familiar with his teaching, in which the doc- 
trine of the Logos was conspicuous, 

But on what was this doctrine based? whence did §. John derive 
the expression? There can be little doubt that it has its origin in 
the Targums, or paraphrases of the Hebrew Scriptures, in use in 
Palestine, rather than in the mixture of Jewish and Greek philosophy 
prevalent at Alexandria and Ephesus. () In the Old Testament we 
find the Word or Wisdom of God personified, generally as an instru- 
ment for executing the Divine Will, as if it were itself distinct from 
that Will. We have the first faint traces of it in the ‘God said’ of 
Gen. i. 8, 6, 9, 11, 14, &c. The personification of the Word of God 
begins to appear in the Psalms; xxxiii. 6, cvii. 20, cxix. 89, cxlvii. 15. 
In Prov. viii. and ix. the Wisdom of God is personified in very strik- 
ing terms. This Wisdom is manifested in the power and mighty 
works of God; that God is love is a revelation yet to come, (2) In 
the Apocrypha the personification is more complete than in the O.T. 
In Eecclesiasticus (B.c. 150—100) i. 1—20; xxiv. 1—22; and in the 
Book of Wisdom (B.c. 100) vi. 22 to ix. 18 we have Wisdom personi- 
fied. In Wisd. xviii. 15 the ‘Almighty Word’ of God (6 wavrodiwayuss 
gov Noyos) appears as an agent of vengeance. (8) In the Targums, or 
Aramaic paraphrases of the O.T., the development is carried still fur- 
ther. These, though not yet written down, were in common use 
among the Jews in our Lord’s time; and they were strongly infiu- 
enced by the growing tendency to separate the Divine Essence from 
immediate contact with the material world. Where Scripture speaks 
of a direct communication from God to man, the Targums substituted 
the Memra, or ‘Word of God.’ Thus in Gen. iii. 8, 9, instead of ‘ they 
heard the voice of the Lord God,’ the Targums read ‘they heard the 
voice of the Word of the Lord God;’ and instead of ‘God called unto 
Adam’ they put ‘the Word of the Lord called unto Adam,’ and so on. 
It is said that this phrase ‘the Word of the Lord’ occurs 150 times in 
a single Targum of the Pentateuch. And Memra is not a mere 
utterance or Anya; for this the Targums use pithgama: e.g. ‘The word 
(pithgama) of the Lord came to Abram in prophecy, saying, Fear not, 
Abram, My Word (Memra) shall be thy strength’ (Gen. xv. 1); ‘I 
stood between the Word (Memra) of the Lord and you, to announce 
to you at that time the word (pithgama) of the Lord’ (Deut, v. 5). 
In what is called the theosophy of the Alexandrine Jews, whi 
was & compound of Judaism with Platonic philosophy and Oriental 
mysticism, we seem to come nearer to a strictly personal view of 
the Divine Word or Wisdom, but really move farther away from 
it. Philo, the leading representative of this school (fi. a.p. 40—850), 
summed up the Platonic idéa, or Divine archetypes of things, 
in the single term doyos. His philosophy contained various, and 
not always harmonious elements; and therefore his conception of 
the dcyos is not fixed or clear. On the whole his A\dyos means 
that intermediate agency, by means of which God created material 
things and communicated with them. But whether this agency 
is one Being or more, whether it is personal or not, we cannot be sure, 


oe 
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and perhaps Philo himself was undecided. Certainly his Adyos is 
very different from that of 8. John; for it is scarcely a Person, and it 
is not the Messiah. 

To sum up, the personification of the Divine Word in the O.T. is 
poetical, in Philo metaphysical, in 8. John historical. The Apo- 

and the Targums serve to bridge the chasm between the O.T. 
and Philo: history fills the chasm which separates all from 8. John. 
Between Jewish poetry and Alexandrine speculation on the one hand, 
and the Fourth Gospel on the other, lies the historical fact of the 
life of Jesus Christ, the Incarnation of the Logos. 

The Logos of 8. John, therefore, is not ‘the thing uttered’ (Ajyua); 
nor ‘the One spoken of’ or promised (0 Aeyduevos); nor ‘He who 
speaks the word’ (o \éyw»); nor a mere attribute of God (as cogla or 
yous). But the Logos is the Son of God, existing from all eternity, 
and manifested in space and time in the Person of Jesus Christ, in 
whom had been hidden from eternity all that God had to say to man, 
and who was the living expression of the Nature and Will of God. 
(Cf. the impersonal designation of Christ in 1 John i, 1.) Human 
thought had been searching in vain for some means of connecting the 
finite with the Infinite, of making God intelligible to man and leading 
man up to God. §. John knew that he possessed the key to the 
hitherto insoluble enigma. Just as 8. Paul declared to the Athe- 
nians the ‘ Unknown God’ whom they worshipped, though they knew 
Him not, so 8. John declares to all the Divine Word, who had been 
so imperfectly understood. He therefore took the phrase which 
human reason had lighted on in its gropings, stripped it of its philo- 
sophical and mythological clothing, fixed it by identifying it with the 
Person of Christ, and filled it with that fulness of meaning which he 
himself had derived from Christ’s own teaching. 


apds Tov Gedy. II pds=‘ apud’ or the French ‘chez’; it expresses the 
distinct Personality of the Adyos, which éy would have obscured. We 
might render ‘face to face with God,’ or ‘at home with God.’ So, 
‘His sisters, are they not all with us (xpds nuads)?? Matt. xiii. 56. Of. 
1 Cor. xvi. 7; Gal. i. 18; 1 Thess. iii, 4; Philem. 13. Tdv 6ed» having 
the article, means the Father. 


Ocds Hv 6 Adyos. ‘O Adyos is the subject in all three clauses. The 
absence of the article with 6eds shews that eds is the predicate 
(though this rule is not without exceptions); and the meaning is that 
the Logos partook of the Divine Nature, not that the Logos was iden- 
tical with the Divine Person. In the latter case 6e6s would have had 
the article. The verse may be thus paraphrased; the Logos existed 
from all eternity, distinct from the Father, and equal to the Father.’ 
‘Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Substance.’ 


2. odros fv x.rA. Takes up the first two clauses and combines 
them. Such recapitulations are characteristic of 8. John. Odros, 
He or This (Word), illustrates 8. John’s habit of using a demonstra- 
tive pronoun to sum up what has preceded, or to recall a previous 
subject, with emphasis. Oomp. v. 7, iii. 2, vi. 46, vii. 18. 
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3. a@dvra. Less definite and more comprehensive than rd rdyra, 
which we find 1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16; Rom. xi. 86; Heb. ii. 10; 
texts which should all be compared. See Lightfoot on Col. i. 16. 


Sv atrov. The Universe is created vd ro warpds 54 Toi ulod, by 
the Father through the agency of the Son. See the texts just quoted. 


éyévero. Comp. the frequent ¢yévero in Gen. i. Note the climax: 
the sphere contracts as the blessing enlarges: existence for every- 
thing, life for the vegetable and animal world, light for men. 


xwpls avrov «.7.A. Emphatic repetition by contradicting the 
opposite of what has been stated: frequent in Hebrew. Cf. v. 20, 
iii, 16, x. 5, 18, xviii. 20, xx. 27; 1 John i. 5, 6, ii. 4, 10, 11, 27, 28; Rev. 
ii. 13, iii. 9; Ps. lxxxix. 30, 31, 48, &c. &c. One of many instances 
of the Hebrew cast of 8. John’s style. The technical name is ‘anti- 
thetic parallelism.’ 


ovSe ty. No, not one; not even one: stronger than ovdéy. Every 
single thing, however great, however small, throughout all the realms 
of space, came into being through Him. No event in the Universe 
takes place without Him,—apart from His presence and power. Matt. 
x. 29; Luke xii. 6. ‘‘Such a belief undoubtedly carries us into great 
depths and heights...It gives solemnity and awfulness to the investi- 
gations of science. It forbids trifling in them. It stimulates courage 
and hope in them, It makes all superstitious dread of them sinful ” 
(Maurice). 


& yéyovey. That hath been made. The A. V. makes no dis- 
tinction between the aorist and the perfect: éyévero refers to the 
moment and fact of creation; yéyovery to the permanent result of that 
fact. Everything that has reached existence must have passed 
through the Will of the Adyos: He is the Way to life. We find the 
same thought in the Vedas; ‘the Word of Brahm has begotten all.’ 

Contrast both éyévero and yéyovey with 7» in vv. 1, 2. The former 
denote the springing into life of what had once been non-existent; the 
latter denotes the perpetual pre-existence of the Eternal Word. 

Most early Christian writers and some modern critics put a full 
stop at ode &, and join 6 yéyover to what follows, thus; That which 
hath been made in Him was life; i.e. those who were born again by 
union with the Word felt His influence as life within them. This 
seems harsh and not quite in harmony with the context; but it has 
an overwhelming amount of support from the oldest versions and 
MSS. Tatian (Orat. ad Graecos xrx.) has wdvra ve’ abrod xal xwpls 
avrou yévyover ovdé vy. Seo last note on v. 5. 


4. év avrg for. He was the well-spring of life, from which every 
form of life—physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual, eternal, —flows. 

Observe how frequently 8S. John’s thoughts overlap and run into 
one another. Creation leads on to life, and life leads on to light. 
Without life creation would be unintelligible; without light all but 
the lowest forms of life would be impossible. 


ST JOHN iE 
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qv. Two important MSS. (XD. with old Latin and old Syriac 
Versions) have éoriy; but the weight of authority is against this 
reading, which would not be in harmony with the context. The 
Apostle is not contemplating the Christian dispensation, but a period 
long previous to it. The group of authorities which supports éovi» 
has a tendency to insert interpretations as readings. 


Kal tw iv rd dis. Not gus, but 7d Dus, the one true Light, 
absolute Truth both intellectual and moral, free from ignorance and 
free from stain. The Source of Life is the Source of Light: He gives 
the power to know what is morally good. 


7d das r.dv. Man shares life with all organic creatures: light, or 
Revelation, is for him alone; but for the whole race, male and 
female, Jew and Gentile (raw dy@purwv). Luke ii, 82, What is spe- 
cially meant is the communication of Divine Truth before the Fall. 


5. dalve. The elementary distinction between ¢alvey, ‘to shine,’ 
and dalvecOa, ‘to appear,’ is not always observed by our translators. 
In Acts xxvii. 20 dalvew is translated like galyecOa:; in Matt. xxiv. 27 
and Phil. ii. 15 the converse mistake is made. Here note the present 
tense, the only one in the section. It brings us down to the Apostle’s 
own day: comp. #in galye (1 John ii. 8). Now, as of old, the Light 
shines, and shines in vain. In vv. 1, 2 we have the period preceding 
Creation; in v. 3 the Creation; v. 4 man before the Fall; v. 5 man 
after the Fall. 


kal 1 oxotla. Note the strong connexion between vv. 4 and 5, as 
between the two halves of v. 5, resulting in both cases from a portion 
of the predicate in one clause becoming the subject of the next clause, 
Such strong connexions are very frequent in 8. John. 


4 oxorla. All that the Divine Revelation does not reach, whether 
by God’s appointment or their own stubbornness, ignorant Gentile 
and unbelieving Jew. Zxoria in a metaphorical sense for moral and 
spiritual darkness is peculiar to 8. John; viii. 12, xii. 35, 46; 1 John 
1, 5, ii, 8, 9, 11. 


ot xaré&\aBev. Did not apprehend: very appropriate of that which 
requires mental and moral effort. Cf. Eph. iii. 18. The darkness 
remained apart, unyielding and unpenetrated. The words ‘the 
darkness apprehendeth not the light’ (y oxorla 1d gis ov xaradap- 
Bdve) are given by Tatian as a quotation (Orat. ad Graecos, x111.). 
he flourished oc. a.v, 150—170, this is early testimony to the 
existence of the Gospel. We have here an instance of what has 
been called the “tragic tone’ in S. John; he frequently states a 
gracious fact, and in immediate connexion with it the very opposite of 
what might have been expected to result from it. ‘The Light shines 
in darkness, and (instead of yielding and dispersing) the darkness 
shut it out.’ Cf. vv. 10 and 11; iii. 11, 19, 32, v, 89, 40, vi. 86, 48, 
&c. KaradauSdvew sometimes=‘to overcome,’ which makes good 
sense here, as in xii. 85, 
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6—138. Tue WorpD REVEALED TO MEN AND REJECTED BY THEM. 


6. éyévero dv. The contrast between éyévero and w is care- 
fally maintained and should be preserved in translation: not ‘there 
was & man’ but ‘there arose a man;’ dy@pwros, ‘a human being,’ in 
contrast to the Logos and also as an instance of that race which 
was illuminated by the Logos (v. 4); comp. iii. 1. Note (as in v. 1) 
the noble simplicity of language, and also the marked ndeton 
between vv. 5 and 6. Greek is so rich in particles that asyndeton is 
generally remarkable. 


Grecrodplvos wapd Geov. A Prophet. Cf. ‘I will send my messen- 
ger,’ Mal. tii. 1; ‘1 will send you Elijah the prophet,’ iv. 5. John’s 
mission proceeded, as it were, from the presence of God, the literal 
meaning of zapd with the genitive. 

Svopa air@ *Iadvvyns. The clause is a kind of parenthesis, like 
Nixddnpos Svopa avrg, iii. 1. In the Fourth Gospel John is mentioned 
twenty times and is never once distinguished as ‘the Baptist.’ The 
other three Evangelists carefully distinguish ‘the Baptist’ from the 
son of Zebedee: to the writer of the Fourth Gospel there is only one 
John. This in itself is strong incidental evidence that he himself is 
the other John. 


7. otdros sums up the preceding verse as in v. 2. AGev refers to 
Lae oe of his public teaching: ¢yévero in v. 6 refers to his 
irth. 


els papruplay. For witness, not ‘for a witness;’ to bear witness, 
ah ‘to be a witness.’ What follows, ba pu. x. r. ¢., is the expansion 
of els papruplay, The words paprupla and paprupety are very frequent 
in 8. John’s writings (see on v. 34). Testimony to the truth is one of 
his favourite thoughts; it is inseparable from the idea of belief in the 
truth. Testimony and belief are correlatives. 


Wa paprupijoy. The subjunctive with ta after a past tense, where 
in classical Greek we should have the optative, prevails throughout 
the N.T. The optative gradually became less and less used until it 
almost disappeared. When the pronunciation of o became very 
similar to that of 7, it was found that a distinction not discernible in 
speaking was not needed at all. On tva see next verse. 


moresowow. Used absolutely without an object expressed: comp. 
v. 51, iv. 41, 42, 48, 58, v. 44, vi. 36, 64, xi. 15, 40, xii. 39, xiv. 29, 
xix, 35, xx. 8, 29, 31. 


S-’ atrod. Through the Baptist, the Herald of the Truth. Cf. v. 
33; Acta x. 37, xiii. 24. 


8 éeivos. A favourite pronoun with 8. John, often used merely 
to emphasize the main subject instead of denoting some one more 
remote, which is its ordinary use. ‘It was not he who was the Light, 
but &.’? Comp. ii. 21, v. 19, 35, 46, 47, vi. 29, viii. 42, 44, ix. 9, 11, 
25, 36, &o. As in v. 3, though not quite in the same way, 8. John 
adds a negation to his statement to give clearness and incisiveness. 


E2 
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vo as. The Baptist was not 7d gus but b Adxywos 6 Kabpevos xal 
galvwy (v. 85); he was lumen illuminatum, not lumen illuminans. At 
the close of the first century it was still necessary for 8. John to 
insist on this. At Ephesus, where this Gospel was written, S. Paul 
in his third missionary journey had found disciples still resting in 
‘John’s Baptism;’ Acts xix. 1—6. And we learn from the Clementine 
Recognitions (I. trv, Lx) that some of John’s disciples, perhaps the 
Hemerobaptists, proclaimed their own master as the Christ, for Jesus 
had declared John to be greater than all the Prophets. Translate 
‘the Light,’ not ‘that Light,’ as A.V. 

Gd’ tva. No need to supply anything: %a may depend on #p. 
‘John was in order to bear witness.’ If anything is supplied, it 
should be ‘came’ rather than ‘was sent.’ “Iva is one of the particles 
of which 8. John is specially fond, not only in cases where another 
particle or construction would have done equally well, but also where 
tva is apparently awkward. This is frequently the case where the 
Divine purpose is indicated, as here. Cf..iv. 34, 47, vi. 29, xi. 50, 
xii. 23, xiii. 1, xv. 8, 12, 18, 17, and Winer, p. 425. For the elliptical 
a\’ Wa comp, v. 31, ix. 8, xiii. 18, xiv. 31, xv. 25; 1 John ii. 19. 


9. fv rd das «tA. Most Ancient Versions, Fathers, and Re- 
formers take épyéuevov with dvOpwrov, every man that cometh into 
the world; a solemn fulness of expression and not a weak addition. 
A number of modern commentators take épy. with jv; the true Light, 
which lighteth every man, was coming into the world. But #v and 
épx. are somewhat far apart for this. There is yet a third way; 
There was the true Light, which lighteth every man, by coming 
into the world. Observe the emphatic position of 4». ‘There was 
the true Light,’ even while the Baptist was preparing the way for 
Him 


vd ddnbvév. "AA7}s=veraz, ‘true’ as opposed to ‘lying :’ dAnOwés 
=verus, ‘true’ a8 opposed to ‘spurious.’ *AAndwds is just the old 
English ‘ very;’ e.g. in the Creed, ‘ Very God of very God’ is a trans- 
lation of Gedy dAnOudv éx Beod ddAnOwod. *°AdnOwds=‘ genuine,’ ‘ that 
which comes up to its idea,’ and hence ‘perfect.’ Christ is ‘the 
perfect Light,’ just as He is ‘the perfect Bread’ (vi. 82) and ‘the 
perfect Vine’ (xv. 1); not that He is the only Light, and Bread, and 
Vine, but that others are types and shadows, and therefore inferior. 
All words about truth are characteristic of 8. John. °Ad6u»dbs occurs 
9 times in the Gospel, 4 times in the First Epistle, 10 times in the 
Apocalypse; elsewhere only 6 times: dd7@7s, 14 times in the Gospel, 
twice in the First Epistle, once in the Second; elsewhere 9 times. 
"Ar7jGea and d\7Ods are also very frequent. 


adyra dvOperov. The Light illumines every man, but not.every 
man is the better for it; that depends on himeelf. Moreover it illu- 
mines ‘each one singly,’ not ‘all collectively’ (rdyra not wrdyras). 
God deals with men separately as individuals, not in masses. 


10. Kal 6 xédcpos. Close connexion obtained by repetition, as in 
vv. 4 and 6; also the tragic tone, as in v. 5. Moreover, there is a 
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climax: ‘He was in the world;’ (therefore it should have known 
Him;) ‘and the world was His creature;’ Lala it should have 
known Him;) ‘and (yet) the world knew Him not.’ Kal=xalro: is 
very frequent in 8S. John, but it is best to translate simply ‘and,’ not 
‘and yet:’ of. vv. 5 andi1l. It is erroneous to suppose that «al ever 
means ‘ but’ either in 8. John or elsewhere. ‘O xécyos is another of 
the expressions characteristic of 8. John: it occurs nearly 80 times 
in the Gospel, and 22 times in the First Epistle. 

Observe that 6 xdcuos has not exactly the same meaning vv. 9 and 
10: throughout the New Testament it is most important to distinguish 
the various meanings of xécuos. Connected with xouety and comere, 
it means (1) ‘ornament;’ 1 Pet. iii. 3: (2) ‘the ordered universe,’ 
mundus; Rom. i. 20: (3) ‘the earth;’ v.9; Matt. iv. 8: (4) ‘the 
inhabitants of the earth;’ v. 29; iv. 42: (5) ‘the world outside the 
Church,’ those alienated from God; xii. 31, xiv. 17 and frequently. 
In this verse the meaning slips from (3) to (5). 


avrév. The masculine shews that 8. John is again speaking of 
Christ as 6 Adyos, not (as in v. 9) as rd Das. 


ov tyvw. ‘Did not acquire knowledge’ of its Creator. Tvyrdoxev 
is ‘to get to know, recognise, acknowledge.’ Of. Acts xix. 15. 


11. els rd tra. The difference between neuter and masculine 
must be preserved: He came to His own inheritance; and His own 
people received Him not. In the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Matt. xxi. 33—41) ra téa is the vineyard; ol to. are the husband- 
men, the Chosen people, the Jews. Or, as in xix. 27, we may render 
els Ta W5ua unto His own home: of. xvi. 32, xix. 27; Acts xxi. 6; Esth. 
v. 10, vi. 12. The tragic tone is very strong here, as in vv. 5 and 10. 


wap&aBov. A stronger word than é&yew. ITapadapBdvew is ‘to 
take from the hand of another, accept what is offered.’ Mankind in 
general did not recognise the Messiah; the Jews, to whom He was 
specially sent, did not welcome Him. There is a climax again in 9, 
10, 11;—7jv—ér TQ Koony Fv—els ra (dea HAGE. 


12. ®AaBov. As distinguished from srapéAaBov, denotes the spon- 
taneous acceptance of individuals, Jews or Gentiles. The Messiah 
was not specially offered to any individuals as He was to the Jewish 
nation: rapé\afov would have been less appropriate here. 


&ovelay. This word (from &ecr:) means ‘right, liberty, autho- 
rity’ to do anything; potestas. Avvauts, which is sometimes coupled 
with it, is rather ‘capability, faculty’ for doing anything; potentia. 
Advamis is innate, an absence of internal obstacles; étovcla comes from 
without, a removal of external restraints. We are born with a capa- 
city for becoming the sons of God: that we have as men. He gives 
us the right to become such: that we receive as Christians. 


vixva 0609. Both 8. John and §. Paul insist on this fundamental 
fact; that the relation of believers to God is a filial one. S. John 
gives us the human side, the ‘new birth’ (iii. 8); 8. Paul the Divine 
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side, ‘adoption’ (Rom. viii. 23; Gal. iv. 5). But réxva Oeot expresses 
a closer relationship than vlofecia: the one is natural, the other is 
legal. Both place the universal character of Christianity in opposi- 
tion to the exclusiveness of Judaism. Note yéveoOar. Christ is from 
all eternity the Son of God; men are enabled to become sons of God. 


Trois mor. elg. Epexegetic of atrofs; ‘namely, to those who 
believe on.’ Such epexegetic clauses are common in 8. John; comp. 
iii. 13, v. 18. vii. 50. The test of a child of God is no longer descent 
from Abraham, but belief in His Son. The construction miorevew 
els is characteristic of 8. John; it occurs about 35 times in the 
Gospel and 8 times in the First Epistle; elsewhere in N. T. about 
10 times. It expresses the very strongest belief; motion to and 
repose upon the object of belief. It corresponds to 8. Paul’s sriorts, 
word which 8, John uses only once (1 John vy. 4), and S. Paul about 
140 times. On the other hand 8. Paul very rarely uses miorevew els. 
Tiorevew tivl without a preposition has a weaker meaning, ‘to give 
credence to,’ or ‘accept the statements of.’ 


76 bvopa avrov. This is a frequent phrase in Jewish writings, both 
in the O. and N.T. It is not a mere periphrasis, Names were s0 
often significant, given sometimes by God Himself, that a man’s 
name served not merely to tell who he was, but what he was: it 
was an index of character. So also of the Divine Name: 7d bvoya 
rod Kuplov is not & mere periphrasis for 6 Kipcos ; it suggests His attri- 
butes and His relations to us as Lord. The ‘name’ specially meant 
here is perhaps that of Logos ; and the full meaning would be to give 
entire adhesion to Him as the Incarnate Son, the expression of the 
Will and Nature of God. 


13. §. John denies thrice most emphatically that human genera- 
tion has anything to do with Divine regeneration. Man cannot become 
a child of God in right of human parentage: the new Creation is far 
more excellent than the first Creation; its forces and products are 
spiritual not physical. 


aludrwy. The blood was regarded as the seat of physical life. Gen. 
ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11, 14. The plural is idiomatic (cf. ra téara, ‘the 
waters,’ ra yddaxra), and does not refer to the two sexes. In Eur. 
Ion, 693 we have &\)dwv rpadgels ag’ aludrwy. Winer, p. 220. 


ov82 éx 8. capkéds. Nor yet from will of flesh, i.e, from any fleshly 
impulse. A second denial of any natural process. 


otSé tx 8. dvSpés. Nor yet from will of man, i.e. from the volition 
of any human father. ‘Avtp is not here put for dyOpwros, the human 
race generally; it means the male sex, human fathers in contrast to 
the Heavenly Father. A third denial of any natural process. 


freririce, Were begotten. There is an interesting false read- 
ing here. Tertullian (circ. a.p. 200) read the singular, éyevv407, which 
he referred to Christ; and he accused the Valentinians of falsifying 
the text in reading éyevv}@noay, which is undoubtedly right. These 
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differences are most important: they shew that as early as a.p. 200 
there were corruptions in the text, the origin of which had been lost. 
Such corruptions take some time to grow: by comparing them and 
tracing their ramifications we arrive with certainty at the conclusion 
that this Gospel cannot have been written later than towards the end 
of the first century, a.p. 85—100. See on v. 18, iii. 6, 13, ix. 35. 


14—18. Tue INCARNATE WorpD’s REVELATION OF THE FATHER. 


14, Kal dé Adyos odp§ éyévero. This is the gulf which separates S. 
John from Philo. Philo would have assented to what precedes; but 
from this he would have shrunk. From v. 9 to 13 we have the sub- 
jective side; the inward result of the Word’s coming to those who 
receive Him. Here we have the objective; the coming of the Word 
as a historical fact. The Logos, existing from all eternity with the 
Father (vv. 1, 2), not only manifested His power in Creation (v. 3), 
and in influence on the minds of men (vv. 9, 12, 18), but manifested 
Himeelf in the form of a man of fiesh.—The xal is resumptive, taking 
us back to the opening verses. 


odap—. Not céua, nor dvyOpwros. There might have been a cdpa 
without odpé (1 Cor. xv. 40, 44), and there might have been the form 
of a man, and yet no odpt (Matt. xiv. 26; Luke xxiv. 37—39). Docetism 
is by implication excluded : vi. 21, vii. 10, xix. 35. The important point 
is that the Logos became terrestrial and material; the creative Word 
Himself became a creature. The inferior part of man is mentioned, 
to mark His humiliation: He took the whole nature of man, in- 
cluding its frailty; all that nature in which He could grow, learn, 
struggle, be tempted, suffer, and die. 


éoxiyveocev. Tabernacled among us. The ocxnvy, or Tabernacle, 


- had been the seat of the Divine Presence in the wilderness. When 


God became incarnate, to dwell among the Chosen People, oxnvoiv 
‘to tabernacle’ was a natural word to use. We have here another 
link (see above on ddnAivéds v. 9) between this Gospel and the Apoca- 
lypse. Zxnvody occurs here, four times in the Apocalypse, and no- 
where else. Rev. vii. 15, xii. 12, xiii, 6, xxi. 8. There is perhaps 
an association of ideas, suggested by similarity of sound, between 
oxnvf and the Shechinah or 66a mentioned in the next clause. ‘The 
idea that the Shechinah, the cxnv7, the glory which betokened the 
Divine Presence in the Holy of Holies, and which was wanting in the 
second temple, would be restored once more in Messiah’s days, was 
a cherished hope of the Jewish doctors during and after the Apostolic 
ages. ...8. John more than once avails himself of imagery derived 
from this expectation.... The two writings (this Gospel and the 
Apocalypse) which attribute the name of the Word of God to the 
Incarnate Son, are the same also which especially connect Messiah’s 
Advent with the restitution of the Shechinah, the light or glory which 
is the visible token of God’s presence among men.” Lightfoot, On 
Revision, pp. 56, 57. See on xi. 44, xv. 20, xix. 37, xx. 16. 
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Wearducla. Contemplated or beheld: cf. 1 John i. 1. It is a 
stronger word than dpgy, implying enjoyment in beholding. 


tiv Sédfav atrot. Cf. ii. 11; xi. 40; xii. 41; xvii. 5, 24; 2 Cor. iii. 
7—18; Rev. xxi. 10. Although the Word in becoming incarnate laid 
aside His Divine prerogatives, and not merely assumed but ‘be- 
came flesh,’ yet the moral and spiritual grandeur of His unique rela- 
tionship to the Father remained and was manifest to His disciples. 
There is probably a special reference to the Transfiguration (Luke ix. 
82; 2 Pet. i. 17); and possibly to the vision at the beginning of the 
Apocalypse. 


és. This particle does not necessarily signify mere likeness. Here 
and Matt. vii. 29 it indicates exact likeness: the glory is altogether 
such as that of the only-begotten Son of God; He taught exactly as 
one having full authority. 


povoyevovs. Only-begotten, ‘unigenitus.’ The word is used of the 
widow’s son (Luke vii. 12), Jairus’ daughter (viii. 42), the demoniac 
boy (ix. 38), Isaac (Heb. xi. 17). As applied to our Lord it occurs 
only in S8. John’s writings; here, v. 18, ili. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9. It 
marks off His unique Sonship from that of the réxva Oeoi (v. 12). 
It refers to His eternal generation from the Father, whereas wpwrdro- 
xos refers to His incarnation as the Messiah and His relation to crea- 
tures. See Lightfoot on Col. i. 15. 


mapa twarpds. (See on mapa Geod, v. 6.) From a father: S. John 
mever uses warp for the Father without the article: see on iv. 21. 
The meaning is, ‘as of an only son sent on a mission from a father.’ 


wAxjpns. There is no need to make the preceding clause a paren- 
thesis: x\7p7s, in spite of the case, may go with avrod. In Luke xx. 
27, xxiv. 47, we have equally irregular constructions.—IIAnp7s looks 
forward to rAjpwua in v. 16. Winer, p. 705. 


Xdperos. Xdpis from yalpw means originally ‘that which causes 
pleasure.’ Hence (1) comeliness, winsomeness ; from Homer down- 
wards. In Luke iv. 22 Aoyou rs x. are ‘winning words.’ (2) Kind- 
liness, good will; both in classical Greek and N.T. Luke ii. 52; Acts 
li. 47. (3) The favour of God towards sinners. This distinctly 
theological sense has for its central point the freeness of God’s gifts: 
they are not earned, He gives them spontaneously through Christ. 
This notion of spontaneousness is not prominent in classical Greek: 
it is the main idea in N.T. Xdps is neither earned by works nor 
prevented by sin; it is thus opposed to Epya, vouos, dpelAnua, auapria, 
and branches out into various meanings too wide for discussion here. 
‘Grace’ covers all meanings. The third meaning, at its deepest and 
fullest, is the one in this verse. 


GAnGelas. It is as 7d Sas that the Logos is ‘full of truth,’ as 4 Zw 
that He is ‘full of grace,’ for it is ‘by grace’ that we come to eternal 
life. Eph. ii. 5. Moreover the d\7n@efa assures us that the xdps is 
real and steadfast: comp. the combination of eos and dAnOela in 
the LXX. of Ps, lxxxix. 1, 2. 
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15. ft Present tense; beareth witness. - At the end of a 
long life this testimony of the Baptist still abides fresh in the heart of 
the aged Apostle. He records three times in twenty verses (15, 27, 
80) the cry that was such an epoch in his own life. The testimony 
abides as a memory for him, as a truth for all. 


sarge be Perfect with present meaning; cries. See on v. 42. The 
word indicates strong emotion, as of a prophet. Cf. vii. 28, 37, xii. 44; 
Is. xl. 3. 


Sv elwov. As if his first utterance under the influence of the Spirit 
had been hardly intelligible to himself. For éy=‘of whom’ cf. vi. 71, 
Vili. 27. 


& éwlow «.r.X. The first and last of these three clauses must 
refer to time; érlow=‘later in time,’ rpéros=‘ first in time.’ The 
middle clause is ambiguous: &urpocder= ‘before’ either (1) in time, 
or (2) in dignity. Téyovey seems to be decisive against (1). Christ 
as God was before John in time, as the third clause states; but 
John could not say, ‘He has come to be before me,’ or ‘has become 
before me,’ in time. Moreover, to make the second clause refer to 
time involves tautology with the third. It is better to follow the 
A. V. ‘is preferred before me,’ i.e. ‘has become before me’ in 
dignity: and the meaning will be, ‘He who is coming after me (in 
His ministry as in His birth) has become superior to me, for He was 
in existence from all eternity before me.’ Christ’s pre-existence in 
eternity a great deal more than cancelled John’s pre-existence in the 
world: and as soon as He appeared as a teacher He at once eclipsed 
His forerunner, 


mporés pov iy. Cf. ». 30 and xv. 18, where we again have a geni- 
tive after a superlative as if it were a comparative. It is not strange 
that ‘first of two,’ or ‘former,’ should be sometimes confused with 
‘first of many,’ or ‘first,’ and the construction proper to the one be 
given to the other. Explained thus the words would mean ‘first in 
reference to me,’ or ‘my first.’ But perhaps there is more than this; 
viz., ‘He was before me, as no other can be,’ i.e. ‘He was before me 
and first of all,’ wrpwréroxos rdons xricews. 


16. The Baptist’s witness to the incarnate Logos confirmed by 
the experience of all believers. The Evangelist is the speaker. 


adnpoparos. ‘A recognised technical term in theology, denoting 
the totality of the Divine powers and attributes.” See Lightfoot on 
Colossians, i. 19 and ii. 9, where this meaning is very marked. This 
fulness of the Divine attributes belonged to Christ (v. 14), and by 
Him was imparted to the Church, which is His Body (Eph. i. 23); 
and through the Church each individual believer in his degree re- 
ceives & portion. 


jpets wdvres. Shews that the Evangelist and not the Baptist is 
speaking. This appeal to his own experience and that of his fellows 
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is natural as coming from the Apostle; it would not be natural in a 
writer of a later age. Another indication that 8. John is the writer. 


kal. Epexegetic,—‘namely’ or ‘even,’ explaining what we all 
received. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 5, xv. 838; Eph. vi. 18. Winer, p. 543. 


Xdpw avtl xdpiros. Literally, Grace in the place of grace, one 
grace succeeding another and as it were taking its place. (On xdpus 
see v.14.) There is no reference to the New Testament displacing 
the Old: that would have been xdpw ayri rod vbuov; see next verse. 
Possibly the ayri may imply that one grace leads on to another, so 
that the second is, as it were, a reward for the first. Winer, p. 456. 


17. The mention of xdp:s reminds the Evangelist that this was 
the characteristic of the new dispensation and marked its superiority 
to the old: the Law condemned transgressors, xdpcs forgives them. 


Std Movoréws. It is regrettable that the translation of 6:4 in this 
prologue is not uniform in the A.V. In verses 3, 10, 17 we have ‘by,’ 
in v. 7 ‘through.’ ‘By means of’ is the meaning in all five cases. 
Moses did not give the Law any more than he gave the manna (vi. 32); 
he was only the mediate agent, the necirns by whose hand it was 
given (Gal. iii. 19). The form Mwueéws is rightly given in the best 
MSS. The derivation is said to be from two Egyptian words mo= 
aqua, and ugai=servari. Hence the Septuagint, which was made in 
Egypt, and the best MSS., which mainly represent the text current in 
Egypt, keep nearest to the Egyptian form. 


€&60n. Not éyévero. The Law given through Moses was not his 
own; the grace and truth that came through Christ were His own. 


% xapts. The asyndeton is remarkable: the Coptic and Peshito 
supply an equivalent for dé, but this is a common insertion in ver- 
sions, and no proof that a 6¢é has dropped out of the Greek texts. 


4 dAnGaa. Like xdpis, dd#Oeca is opposed to véx0s, not as truth to 
falsehood, but as a perfect to an imperfect revelation. 


*Inocot Xpiorov. ‘To us ‘Christ’ has become a proper name, 
and as such rejects the definite article. But in the Gospel narratives, 
if we except the headings, or prefaces, and the after comments of the 
Evangelists themselves (e.g. Matt. i. 1; Mark i. 1; John i. 17) no © 
instance of this usage can be found. In the body of the narratives 
we read only of 6 Xpwrés, the Christ, the Messiah, whom the Jews 
had long expected...... The very exceptions (Mark ix. 41; Luke ii. 11; 
John ix. 22, xvii. 8) strengthen the rule.” Lightfoot, On Revision, 
p. 100. Note that 8. John no longer speaks of the Logos: the Logos 
has become incarnate (v. 14) and is spoken of henceforth by the 
names which He has borne in history. | 


1s. The Evangelist solemnly sums up the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos,—to be a ‘visible revelation of the invisible God. It 
was in this way that ‘the truth came through Jesus Christ,’ for the 
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truth cannot be fally known while God is not fally revealed. Idoy 
Ovnrn pice: Abewpyros, dx’ abruw riuv Epyww Oewpetras o Oeds (Aristotle). 


ovSels. Not even Moses. Until we see il pager ia mpos xpbowmor 
(1 Cor, xiii. 12) our knowledge is only p Symbolical visions, 
such as Ex. xxiv. 10, xxxiii. 23; 1 Kings xix. 13; Isa. vi. 1, do not 
transcend the limits of partial knowledge. 


idpaxev. Of actual sight. 8. John uses no tense of dpdw but the 
perfect either in the Gospel or Epistle: in vi. 2 the true reading is 


éOewpour. 


evs Oes. The question of reading here is of much inter- 
est. LY Most MSS. and versions read 6 povoyevhs ulos or poy. ulés. But 
the three oldest and best MSS. and two others of great value read 
povoyerys Gebs. The test of the value of a MS., or group of MSS8., on 
any disputed point, is the extent to which it admits false readings on 
other points not disputed. Judged by this test, the group of MSS. 
reading povoyevs Oebs is very strong, while the far larger group of 
MSS. reading vids for 0eds is comparatively weak, for the same group 
might be quoted in favour of a multitude of readings which no one 
would think of defending. Again, the revised Syriac, which is among 
the minority of versions supporting @eds, is here of special weight, 
because it agrees with MSS. from which it usually differs. The 
inference is that the very unusual expression Bovoryevys Geos is the 
original one, which has been changed into the usual o _Hovoryer7s ulds 


(iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9); a change easily made, as OC (=@EOZ) 


is as ey like TC (= pehiees Both readings can be traced back to the 

century, which again is evidence that the Gospel was written 
in the first century. Such differences take time to spread themselves 
80 widely. See on v. 13, iii. 6, and ix. 35. 


é av eg trav xéArov. The preposition of motion (comp. vv. 82, 33, 
52) may point to Christ’s return to glory, after the Ascension. Comp. 
Mark i. 1, xiii. 16; Luke ix. 61. On the other hand dy seems to point 
to a timeless state: “Whose relation to the Father is eternally that of 
one admitted to the deepest intimacy and closest fellowship.’ But wv 
may be imperf. (‘who was’ rather than ‘who is’), as in v. 13, xi. 31, 
49, xxi. 11. Winer, pp. 429, 517. 


é&xetvos. 8. John’s peculiar retrospective use, to recall and empha- 
size the main subject: see on v. 8, and comp. v. 83, v. 11, 37, 39, 
48, vi. 57, ix. 87, xii. 48, xiv. 12, 21, 26, xv. 26. 


nyjoaro. Declared, not ‘hath declared.’ Only-begotten God as 
He is, He that is in the bosom of the Father, He interpreted (God), 
supplying an accusative from the beginning of the verse. ’Einyeic@at 
is used both in the LXX. and in classical writers for interpreting the 
Divine Will. 

In this Prologue we notice what may be called a spiral movement. 
An idea comes to the front, like the strand of a rope, retires again, 
and then reappears later on for development and further definition. 
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Meanwhile another idea, like another strand, comes before us and 
retires to reappear in like manner. Thus the Logos is presented to 
us in v. 1, is withdrawn, and again presented to us in v.14, The 
Creation passes next before us in »v. 8, to reappear inv. 10. Then 
‘the Light’ appears in v. 4, and withdraws, to return vv. 8, 9. Next 
the rejection of the Logos is introduced in v. 5, and roduced in 
in vv. 10,11. Lastly, the testimony of John is mention in vv. 6, 7, 
repeated in v. 15, taken up again in v. 19 and developed through the 
next two sections of the chapter. 


We now enter upon the first main division of the Gospel, which 
extends to the end of chap. xii., the subject being Curist's MINIsTRY, 
or, His RevELATION oF HimseLF To THE WORLD, and that in three 

; THE Testimony (i. 19—ii. 11), THe Worx (ii. 18—xi. 57), and 
THE JUDGMENT (Xii.). 


19—37. The Testimony of the Baptist, (a) to the deputation from 
Jerusalem, (8) to the people, (y) to Andrew and John: 31—61. The 
Testimony of the Disciples: ii, 1—11 The Testimony of the First Sign. 


19—37. Tue TrstTimMony of THE Baptist. 


19—28. THe TESTIMONY TO THE DEPUTATION FROM JERUSALEM. 


19—28. This section describes a crisis in the ministry of the Bap- 
tist. He had already attracted the attention of the Sanhedrin. I¢ 
was a time of excitement and expectation respecting the Messiah. 
John evidently spoke with an authority beyond that of other teachers, 
and his success was greater than theirs. The miracle which had 
attended his birth, connected as it was with the public ministry of 
Zacharias in the Temple, was probably known. He had proclaimed 
the approach of a new dispensation (Matt. iii. 2), and this was be- 
lieved to be connected with the Messiah. But what was to be John’s 
relation to the Messiah? or was he the Messiah himself? This un- 
certainty determined the authorities at Jerusalem to send and ques- 
tion John as to his mission. Apparently no formal deputation from 
the Sanhedrin was sent. The Sadducee members would not feel so 
keen an interest in the matter. Their party acquiesced in the Roman 
dominion and scarcely shared the intense religious and national 
hopes of their countrymen. But to the Pharisees, who represented 
the patriotic party in the Sanhedrin, the question was vital; and 
they seem to have acted for themselves in sending an informal though 
influential deputation of ministers of religion (v. 19) from their own 

(v. 24). The Evangelist was probably at this time among the 
Baptist’s disciples and heard his master proclaim himself not the 
Messiah but His Herald. It was a crisis for him as well as for his 
master, and he records it as such. 


19. «al. The narrative is connected with the prologue through 
the testimony of John common to both. Comp. 1 John i. 5. 
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ot ’IovSato.. The history of this word is interesting. (1) Origin- 
ally it meant members of the tribe of Judah, After the revolt of 
the ten tribes, (2) members of the kingdom of Judah. After the 
captivity, because only the kingdom of Judah was restored to national 
existence, (3) members of the Jewish nation (ii. 6, 18, iii. 1, vi. 4, 
vii. 2). After many Jews and Gentiles had become Christian, (4) 
members of the Church who were of Jewish descent (Gal. ii. 13). 
Lastly (5) members of the nation which had rejected Christ ; the spe- 
cial usage of 8. John. With him olf ’Jovdato. commonly means the 
opponents of Christ, a meaning not found in the Synoptists. With 
them it is the sects and parties (Pharisees, Scribes, &o.) that are the 
typical representatives of hostility to Christ. But John writing later, 
with a fuller consciousness of the national apostasy, and a fuller 
experience of Jewish malignity in opposing the Gospel, lets the 
shadow of this knowledge fall back upon his narrative, and ‘the 
Jews’ to him are not his fellow-countrymen, but the persecutors and 
murderers of the Messiah. He uses the term abort 70 times, almost 
always with this shade of meaning. 


& ‘Ieporvodtpov. After drédre:dav. 8. John never uses the form 
‘Iepovoadhy excepting in the Apocalypse, where he never uses the form 
‘Iepooé\una. 8. Matthew, with the single exception of xxiii. 27, and 
8. Mark, with the possible exception of xi. 1, never use ‘IepovoaA tu. 
Both forms are common in 8. Luke and the Acts, ‘Iepovoadtp being 
predominant. As distinguished from ‘IeporéAuvya it is used wherever 
the name has a religious significance, e.g. 7 dyw ‘Iepovoadjp (Gal. iv. 
25), cf. Matt. xxiii. 27; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12; xxi. 2,10. ‘Iepov- 
oad. is found throughout the LXX. It was natural that the sacred 
name should be preserved in its Hebrew form; but equally natural 
that the Greek form should be admitted when it was a mere geogra- 
phical designation. 

tepets. The Baptist himself was of priestly family (Luke i. 5). 

Acuras. The Levites were commissioned to teach (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 3; Neh. viii. 7—9) as well as wait in the Temple; and it is as 
teachers, similar to the Scribes, that they are sent to the Baptist. 
Probably many of the Scribes were Levites. The mention of Levites 
as part of this deputation is the mark of an eyewitness. Excepting 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 82), Levites are not 
mentioned by the Synoptists, nor elsewhere in N. T. excepting Acts 
iv. 36. Had the Evangelist been constructing a story out of borrowed 
materials, we should probably have had ‘ scribes’ or ‘ elders’ instead 
of Levites. These indications of eyewitness are among the strong 
proofs of the authenticity of this Gospel. 


20. dpodsynorev kal otk ajpyijcaro. Antithetic parallelism (v. 3). 

dyad ovx elpf. So the best MSS., making éyw emphatic; the 
Received Text having ovx elut éyw. The Baptist hints that though he 
is not the Messiah, the Messiah is near at hand. 


6 Xptorés. The Evangelist has dropped the philosophic term 
Aéyos and adopted the Jewish title of the Messiah. He was familiar 
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with both aspects of Jesus and makes the transition naturally and 
easily. See above on v. 17. 


31. +l otv; ‘What art thou then?’ or, ‘What then are we to 
think?’ 


“Hilas € ot; The Scribes taught that Elijah would return before 
the coming of the Messiah (Matt. xvii. 10), and this belief is repeatedly 
alluded to in the Talmud, Cf. Mal. iv. 5. 


ovx ell. A forger would scarcely have written this in the face of 
Matt. xi. 14, where Christ says that John is Elijah (in a figurative 
sense). John here denies that he is Elijah in a literal sense; he is 
not Elijah returned to the earth. 


6 xpodiirns. ‘The (well-known) Prophet’ of Deut. xviii. 15, who 
some thought would be a second Moses, others a second Elijah, others 
the Messiah. We see from vii. 40, 41, that some distinguished ‘ the 
Prophet’ from the Messiah; and from Matt. xvi. 14, it appears that 
there was an impression that Jeremiah or other prophets might 
return. Here as in vii. 40, the translation should be ‘the Prophet’ 
not ‘that prophet.’ We have a similar error v. -5; vi. 14, 48, 69. 

This verse alone is almost enough to shew that the writer is a Jew. 
Who but a Jew would know of these expectations? If a Gentile knew 
them, would he not explain them? 


22. elarav otv. See on iii. 25, Their manner has the peremptori- 
ness of officials. 


tls el; They continue asking as to his person; he replies as to his 
office,—that of Forerunner, In the presence of the Messiah his 
personality is lost. 


23. tyd davy «tA. I am a voice, &c. The Synoptists use 
these words of John as fulfilling prophecy. From this it seems that 
they were first so used by himself. The quotation is from the LXX. 
with the change of érowudcare into evéivare. John was a Voice 
making known the Word, meaningless without the Word. Thereisa 
scarcely doubtful reference to this passage in Justin Martyr (c. a.p. 
150); ov« elut 6 Xpiords, dAAG Pwvh Bodvros. Trypho, \xxxvili. Comp. 
iii. 3. 


4%. dw vo. yoav. The ol before the participle is of doubtful 
authority. Omitting it, we translate And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees, or better (as we have é& and not rapa), and there had been 
sent (some) of the Pharisees, For this use of éx« réy comp. vii. 40, xvi. 
17; 2 John 4; Rev. ii. 10. We are not to understand a fresh deputa- 
tion, as the ody in the next verse shews. It was precisely the Phari- 
sees who would be jealous about innovations in religious rites. 8. John 
mentions neither Sadducees nor Herodians. Only the sect most 
opposed to Christ is remembered by the Evangelist who had gone 
furthest from Judaism. 


t 
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25. ti ody Parrifas. What right have you to treat Jews as if 
they were proselytes and make them submit to a rite which implies 
that they are impure? Comp. Zech. xiii, 1. Bawrifw is the in- 
tensive form of Bdrrw: Bdwrw, ‘I dip,’ Bawrifw, ‘I immerse:’ so 
dpAnuact BeBarricpévos, ‘over head and ears in debt,’ Plut. Gald. xxi. 


ove 6 Xpiords. Art not the Christ. 
ovdt ‘Hlas ov8t 6 xp. Nor yet Elijah, nor yet the Prophet. 


26. The Baptist’s words seem scarcely a reply to the question. 
Perhaps the connexion is—‘ You ask for my credentials; and all the 
while He who is far more than credentials to me is among you.’ 


év Sars. In water: note the preposition here and vv. 26, 38, 


27. 6 drlow pov boxdpevos. This is the subject of the sentence; 
He that cometh after me...is standing in the midst of you, and ye 
know Him not. ‘Tyeis is emphatic ; ‘Whom ye who question me know 
not, but whom I the questioned know.’ 


d&ios tva. Literally, worthy in order that I may unloose. An 
instance of 8. John’s preferring tva where another construction would 
have seemed more natural: see on v. 8, and comp. ii. 25, v. 40, vi. 7, 
xi. 50, xv. 8, &c. 


atrov. This is redundant after ov, perhaps in imitation of Hebrew 
construction. 


28. Bndavlg. This, which is the true reading, was altered to 
BynbaBapg owing to the len influence of Origen, who could find 
no Bethany beyond Jor in his day. In 200 years the very name 
of an obscure place might easjly perish. Origen says that almost all 
the old MSS. had Byéavig. This Bethany or Bethabara must have 
been near Galilee: comp. v. 29, with v. 43, and see on the ‘four 
days,’ xi. 17. It is possible to reconcile the two readings, Betha- 
bara has been identified with ’Abaérah, one of the main Jordan fords 
about 14 miles 8. of the sea of Galilee: and ‘Bethania beyond 
Jordan’ has been identified with Bashan ; Bethania or Batanea being 
the Aramaic form of the Hebrew Bashan, meaning ‘ soft level ground.’ 
Bethabara is the village or ford; Bethania the district E. of the ford. 
Conder, Handbook of the Bible, pp. 315, 320. The Jordan had grand 
historical associations: to make men pass through its waters might 
seem to some a preparation for conquests like those of Joshua. 


29—34. Tuer TESTIMONY OF THE BAprist TU THE PEOPLE. 


29. ty ératptov. These words prevent us from inserting the 
Temptation between vv. 28 and 29, The fact of the Baptist knowing 
who Jesus is, shews that the Baptism, and therefore the Temptation, 
must have preceded the deputation from Jerusalem. §8. John omits 
both, as being events well known to his readers. The Baptist’s 
announcements are not a continuous discourse. They come forth 
like sudden intuitions, of which he did not himself know the full 
Meaning. 
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%e«. §. John uses this form about 20 times (vv. 86, 47, 48, iii. 26, 
v. 14, &.), and (80d only four times (iv. 85, [xii. 15,] xvi. 32, xix. 5). 
The Synoptists use %3e about 10 times (not in Luke) and /jod more 
than 120 times. Both words are interjections, ‘Lo! Behold!,’ not 
a aah ‘See, Look at.’ Hence the nominative case. Comp. 
xix. 14. 


6 duvds rod Geo. The article shews that some Lamb familiar to 
the Baptist’s hearers must be meant, and probably the Lamb of Is, 
liii. (comp. Acts viii. 82), with perhaps an indirect allusion to the 
Paschal Lamb (xix. 36). The addition rof Qeoi may remind us of 
Gen. xxii. 8. The figure of the Lamb for Christ appears in N. T. 
elsewhere only 1 Pet. i. 19, and throughout the Apocalypse; but in 
the Apocalypse the word is always dpylov, never dusyés (v. 6, 8, 12, &c.). 


éatpoy. This seems to make the reference both to Is. liii. esp. vv. 
4—8, 10, and also to the Paschal Lamb, more clear. The Paschal 
Lamb was expiatory (Ex. xii. 13). Taketh away, rather than beareth 
(margin), is right; comp. 1 John iii. 5. ‘Bear’ would rather be 
gépw, as in the LXX, in Is. liii. 4. Christ took away the burden of 
sin by bearing it; but this is not expressed here, though it may be 
implied. Trv apapriav. Regarded as one great burden or plague. 

tov xéopov. Isaiah sees no further than the redemption of the 
Jews: ‘for the transgression of my people—rov aot pwov—was He 
stricken’ (liii. 8). The Baptist knows that the Messiah comes to 
make atonement for the whole human race, even His enemies. 


31. xdyo odx {Sav atrév. I also knew Him not; I, like you 
(v. 26), did not at t know Him to be the Messiah. This does not 
contradict Matt. iii. 14. (1) ‘I knew Him not’ need not mean ‘I had 
no knowledge of Him whatever.’ (2) John’s declaration of his need 
to be baptized by Jesus does not prove that he had already recognized 
Jesus as the Messiah, but only as superior to himself. 


GAN’ tva. See on v. 8. This is the second half of the Divine 
purpose respecting the Baptist. He was (1) to prepare for the Messiah 
by preaching repentance ; (2) to point out the Messiah. 

gdavepwOy. One of 8. John’s favourite words; ii. 11, iii. 21, vii. 4, 
ix. 3, xvii. 6, xxi. 1, 14; 1 Johniz. 2, ii. 19, 28, iii. 2, 5, 8, 9; Rev. iii. 
18, xv. 4. See on ii, 11. 

8a rotro. For this cause (xii. 18, 27) came I: comp. v. 16, 18, 
vii. 22, viii. 47, xix. 11. In translation we must distinguish 84 rotro 
from 8. John’s favourite particle ov». 

éy [rp] 88a. Placed before Baxri{wy for emphasis, because here 
he contrasts himself as baptizing with water with Him who baptizes 
with the Holy Spirit. 

$2. a The Evangelist insists again and again on this aspect 
of the Baptist: he bears witness to the Messiah; 7, 8, 15, 19, 34. 


vTeQlapar. I have beheld (vv. 14, 38; 1 John iv. 12, 14). The 
testimony of the vision still remains; hence the perfect. 
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ds wepurtepdy. Perhaps visible only to Jesus and the Baptist. 
A real appearance is the natural meaning here, and is insisted on by 
S. Luke (iii. 22); just as a real voice is the natural meaning in xii. 29. 
And if we admit the ‘bodily shape,’ there is no sound reason for 
rejecting the dove. The marvel is that the Holy Spirit should be 
visible in any way, not that He should assume the form of a dove or 
of ‘tongues of fire’ (Acts ii. 3) in particular. This symbolical vision 
of the Spirit seems to be analogous to the visions of Jehovah granted 
to Moses and other Prophets. 

The descent of the Spirit made no change in the nature of Christ: 
but possibly it awoke a full consciousness of His relation to God and 
to man: He had been increasing in favour with both (Luke ii. 52). 
It served two purposes; (1) to make the Messiah known to the Baptist 
and through him to the world; (2) to mark the official beginning of 
His ministry, like the anointing of a king. As at the Transfigura- 
tion, Christ is miraculously glorified before setting out to suffer, a 
voice from heaven bears witness to Him, and ‘the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets’ shares in the glory. For tavey see next verse. 


én’ atrév. Pregnant construction; a preposition of motion with a 
verb of rest. Thus both the motion and the rest are indicated. 
Comp. v. 18, iii. 36, xix. 18, xx. 19, xxi, 4; Gen. i. 2. 


83. «ayd ob 4. at. I also knew Him not. The Baptist again 
protests that but for a special revelation he was as ignorant as others 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Therefore he is here giving not his own 
opinion about Jesus, but the evidence of a sign from heaven. 


6 wéuas. Inv. 6 the verb used was dwoorA\w. IIédurew is the most 
general word for ‘send,’ implying no special relation between sender 
and sent: arocré\Xew adds the notion of a delegated authority consti- 
tuting the person sent the envoy or representative of the sender 
(vv. 19, 24). Both verbs are used of the mission of Christ and of the 
mission of the disciples, as well as that of John. 'Amrogré\\euv is used 
of the mission of Christ, iii. 17, 84, v. 38, vi. 29, 57, vii. 29, viii. 42, 
x. 86, xi. 42, xvii. 3, 8, 18, 21, 28, 25; of the mission of the dis- 
ciples, iv. 38, xvii. 18. Iéuwew is used of the mission of Christ 
(always in the asorist participle) iv. 84, v. 23, 24, 80, 37, vi. 38, 89, 
40, 44, vii. 16, 18, 28, 33, &c. &.; of that of the disciples, xiii. 20, 
xx. 21. Iléuwe» is also used of the mission of the Spirit, xiv. 26, 
xvi, 7. 


éxetvos. ‘That one Himself and no other;’ see on vv. 8, 18. “Ed Sv 
dv. The widest possibility; ‘ whosoever he may beon whom.’ 


pévoy. Another of S. John’s favourite words, a fact which the A.V. 
obscures by translating it in seven different ways. ‘Abide’ is the 
most common and the best translation (v. 32, iii. 36, Iv. 40): besides 
this we have ‘remain’ (here, ix. 41, xv. 11, 16), ‘dwell’ (i. 39, vi. 56, 
xiv. 10, 17) ‘continue’ (ii. 12, viii. 31), ‘tarry’ (iv. 40, xxi. 22, 23), 
‘endure’ (vi. 27), ‘be present’ (xiv. 25). In v. 89, iv. 40, 1 John iii. 
24, it is translated in two different ways; in 1 John ii. 24 in three 
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different ways.—The Baptist and the Prophets were moved by the 
Spirit at times; ‘the Spirit of the Lord came upon’ them from time 
to time. With Jesus he abode continually. 

6 Barr. éy wv. dy. This phrase introduced without explanation 
assumes that the readers are well aware of this office of the Messiah, 
Le. are well-instructed Christians. Baxri{wy is appropriate, (1) 
to mark the analogy and contrast between the office of the Baptist 
and that of the Messiah; the one by baptism with water awakens 
the longing for holiness; the other by baptism with the Spirit satisfies 
this longing: (2) because the gift of the Spirit is an out-pouring. 

év xvebpanr dyly. The epithet dyov is given to the Spirit thrice in 
this Gospel ; naling xiv. 26, and xx. 22 (in vii. 39 the dyoy is very 
doubtful). It is not frequent in any Gospel but the third; 5 times 
in 8. Matthew, 4 in 8. Mark, 12 in 8. Luke. §8. Luke rarely omits 
the epithet, which he uses about 40 times in the Acts. Here and 
xx. 22 neither substantive nor epithet has the article, in xiv. 26 
both have it. 


$4. idpaxa. I have seen, in joyous contrast to ‘I knew Him not,’ 
vv. 31, 38. Seeonv. 18. The perfects indicate that the results of 
the seeing and of the testimony remain: comp. v, 52, iii, 21, 26,.29. 


bpnka. have borne witness. Our translators have ob- 
scured 8. John’s frequent use of paprupety, as of uévew, by capriciously 
varying the rendering. This is all the more regrettable, because these 
words serve to connect together the Gospel, the First Epistle, and the 
Apocalypse. Maprupeiy is translated ‘ bear witness,’ i. 7, 18, 15, iii. 26, 
28, v. 31, 32, 33, 86, 37, viii. 18, x. 25, xv. 27, xviii. 23; 1 John i. 2, 
v. 6; ‘bear record,’ i. 32, 34, viii. 18, 14, xii. 17, xix. 85; 1 John v. 7; 
Rev. i. 2; ‘give record,’ 1 John v. 10; ‘testify,’ ii. 25, iii. 11, 32, 
iv. 89, 44, v. 39, vii. 7, xiii. 21, xv. 26, xxi. 24; 1 John iv. 14, 
v. 9; Rev. xxii. 16, 18, 20: in xv. 26, 27 the translation is changed in 
the same sentence. Maprupla is rendered ‘ witness,’ i, 7, iii. 11, v. 81, 
82, 33, 386; 1 John v. 9, 10; Rev. xx. 4; ‘record,’ i. 19, viii. 18, 14, 
xix, 35, xxi. 24; 1 John v. 10, 11; ‘testimony,’ iii. 32, 33, v. 34, 
villi. 17; Rev. i. 2, 9, vi. 9, xi. 7, xii. 11, 17, xix. 10: in 1 John vy, 10 
we have two different renderings in the same verse. Neither paprdé- 
ptov nor pdprus, found in all three Synoptists, occurs in this Gospel. 


6 vids tov Geov. The incarnate Adyos, the Messiah (v.18). These 
words of the Baptist confirm the account of the voice from heaven 
(Matt. iii. 17). The whole passage (vv. 32—34) shews that 8. John 
does not, as Philo does, identify the Logos with the Spirit. : 


85—87. Tae Testmony or THe Baprist To ANDREW AND JOHN. 


85. ry én. mw. The next day again; referring to v. 29. Thus far 
we have days, full of moment to the Evangelist and the Church. 
On the first the Messiah is proclaimed as already present; on the 
second He is pointed out; on the third He is followed. In each case 
the Baptist takes the lead; it is by his own act and will that he 
decreases while Jesus increases. 
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The difference between this narrative and that of the Synoptists 
(Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; Luke v. 2) is satisfactorily explained by 
supposing this to refer to an earlier and less formal call of these first 
four disciples, John and Andrew, Peter and James. Their call to be 
Apostles was a very gradual one. Two of them, and perhaps all four, 
began by being disciples of the Baptist, who directs them to the Lamb 
of God (v. 36), Who invites them to His abode (v. 39): they then 
witness His miracles (ii. 2, &c.); are next called to be ‘fishers of men’ 
(Matt. iv. 19); and are finally enrolled with the rest of the Twelve as 
Apostles (Mark iii. 18). Their readiness to follow Jesus, as recorded 
by the Synoptists, implies previous acquaintance with Him, as re- 
corded by 8S. John. See note on Mark i. 20. 


éx trav pal. avroé Sto. One of these was Andrew (v. 40); the 
other was no doubt 8, John. The account is that of an eyewitness ; 
and his habitual reserve with regard to himself accounts for his 
silence, if the other disciple was himself. If it was someone else, 
it is difficult to see why S. John pointedly omits his name. 

There was strong antecedent probability that the first followers of 
Christ would be disciples of the Baptist. The fact of their being so 
is one reason for the high honour in which the Baptist has been held 
from the earliest times by the Church. 


86. épBAdpas. Indicates a fixed, penetrating gaze. Comp. v. 42; 
Mark x, 21, 27; Luke xx. 17, xxii. 61. 

We «.r.A. See on v. 28. These disciples were probably present 
the previous day. Hence there is no need to say more. This is the 
last recorded meeting between the Baptist and the Christ. 

87. f{Kxovray. Although they had not been specially addressed. 

jxodovOnoay. The first beginning of the Christian Church. But 
we are not to understand that they had already determined to become 
His disciples. 

ss—s2. Tue Testrmony or Drscrrzes. 

This section falls into two divisions, each occupying a day; (1) the 
call of Andrew, John, Peter, and perhaps James; (2) that of Philip 
and Nathanael. Of these Peter and James were probably disciples of 
John. In this also he was the Elijah who was to come first. 


88—42. ANDREW, JOHN AND PETER. 


38. Ocacdpevos. Comp. vv.14 and 32. The context shews that He 
saw into their hearts as well. 

89. TC Enretre; i.e. in Me. He does not ask ‘Whom seek ye?’ 
It was evident that they sought Him. 

*“PaSpt. A comparatively modern word when 8. John wrote, and 
therefore all the more requiring explanation to Gentile readers. The 
‘i’ termination in Rabbi and Rabboni (xx. 16) =‘ my,’ but had prob- 
ably lost its special meaning; comp. ‘ Monsieur.’ §. John does not 
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translate ‘my Master.’ 8S. John often interprets between Hebrew and 
Greek ; thrice in this section. (Comp. vv. 42, 43.) 

wov pévas; Where abidest thou? (See on v. 33.) They have 
more to ask than can be answered on the spot. Perhaps they think 
Him a travelling Rabbi staying close by; and they intend to visit 
Him at some future time. He bids them come at once: now is 
the day of salvation. In the A.V. v. 38 contains vv. 38 and 39 of 
the Greek. 


40. Serle. The reading f3ere perhaps comes from v. 47. 
éxelvnv. That memorable day. 


dpa tv os shel §. John remembers the very hour of this crisis 
in his life: all the details of the narrative are very lifelike. 

It is sometimes contended that 8. John reckons the hours of the 
day according to the modern method, from midnight to midnight, 
and not according to the Jewish method, from sunset to sunset, as 
everywhere else in N.T. and in Josephus. It is antecedently improb- 
able that 8. John should in this point vary from the rest of N.T. 
writers; and we ought to require strong evidence before accepting 
this theory, which has been adopted by some in order to escape from 
the difficulty of xix. 14, where see notes. Setting aside xix. 14 as the 
cause of the question, we have four passages in which 8. John men- 
tions the hour of the day, this, iv. 6, 52 and xi. 9. None of them are 
decisive: but in no single case is the balance of probability strongly 
in favour of the modern method. See notes in each place. Here 
either 10 a.m. or 4P.m. would suit the context: and while the ante- 
cedent probability that 8. John reckons time like the rest of the 
Evangelists will incline us to 4P.m., the fact that a good deal still 
remains to be done on this day makes 10 a.m. rather more suitable; 
and in that case ‘ abode with him that day’ is more natural. Origen 
knows nothing of S. John’s using the modern method of reckoning. 


41. 6 dSeddds &. II. Before the end of the first century, there- 
fore, it was natural to describe Andrew by his relationship to his far 
better known brother. In Church History Peter is everything and 
Andrew nothing: but would there have been an Apostle Peter but for 
Andrew? In the lists of the Apostles Andrew is always in the first 
group of four, but outside the chosen three, in spite of this early call. 


42. ovros. Comp. vv. 2, 7, iii. 2, 26. 


apetov. The meaning of ‘first’ becomes almost certain when we 
remember 8S. John’s characteristic reserve about himself. Both dis- 
ciples hurry to tell their own brothers the good tidings, that the 
Messiah has been found: Andrew finds his own brother first, and 
afterwards John finds his: but we are left to infer the latter point. 

Andrew thrice brings others to Christ; Peter, the lad with the loaves 
(vi. 8), and certain Greeks (xii, 22); and, excepting Mark xiii. 3, we 
know scarcely anything else about him. Thus it would seem as if in 
these three incidents 8. John had given us the key to his character. 
And here we have another characteristic of this Gospel—the lifelike 
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way in which the less prominent figures are sketched. Besides 
Andrew we have Philip, 1. 44, vi. 5, xii. 21, xiv. 8; Thomas, xi. 16, 
xiv. 5; xx. 24—-29; Nathanael, i. 45—52; Nicodemus, iii. 1—12, vii. 
50—52, xix. 39; Martha and Mary, xi., xii. 1—8. 


EvSptjcapev. Does not prove that s. John is still with ae only. 
that they were together when their common desire was fulfilled 


tov Meootav. The Hebrew form of this name is used by 8. John 
only, here and iv. 25. Elsewhere the LXX. translation, 6 xpicrds, is 
used; but here ypiorés has no article, because 8. John is merely inter- 
preting the word, not the title. Comp. iii. 28, iv. 25, 29, vii. 26, 31, 
41, x. 24, xi. 27, xii. 34, xx. 81. 


43. éuBAdbas. Comp. v. 36 and Luke xxii. 61: what follows shews 
that Christ’s look penetrated to his heart and read his character. 


*Iwdvvov. This, and not 'Iwvd, seems to be the true reading here 
and xxi. 15, 16, 17: but "Iwva might represent two Hebrew names, 
Jonah and Johanan=John. Tradition gives his mother’s name as 
Johanna. Andrew probably had mentioned his name and parentage. 


Knyoas. This Aramaic form occurs elsewhere in N.T. only 1 Cor. i. 
12, rH 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, i. 9, 11, 14. The second Adam, 
like (Gen. ii. 19) the ‘first, gives names to those brought to Him. 
The new name, as in the case of Abraham, Sarah, and Israel, indi- 
cates his new position rather than his character; for he was ‘unstable 
as water’ (xvili. 25; Gal. ii. 11, 12): Simon is ‘designated for a new 
office. Matt. xvi. 18 presupposes the incident recorded here : here 
Simon shall be called, there he is, Peter. 


Ilérpos. Translate, Peter, with ‘a stone,’ or ‘a mass of rock,’ in 
the margin.—It is quite clear from this narrative that 8, Peter was 
not called first among the Apostles. 


44—53. Purim anp NATHANAEL. 


44. ty bratpiv. We thus far have four days accurately marked ; 
(1) v. 19; (2) v. 29; (3) v. 35; (4) v. 44. A writer of fiction would 
not have cared for minute details which might entangle him in dis- 
crepancies: they are thoroughly natural in an eyewitness profoundly 
interested in the events, and therefore remembering them distinctly. 


40éAnoev. Willed or was minded to go forth: the ‘would’ of A.V. 
is too weak (comp. vi. 67, viii. 44). Jesus determined to go from 
Judaea to Galilee: on His way He finds Philip (see on ix. 35). 


dxodovla por. In the Gospels these words seem always to be the 
call to become a disciple: Matt. viii. 22, ix. 9, xix. 21; Mark ii 14, 
x. 21; Luke v. 27, ix. 59; John xxi. 19. With two exceptions they 
are always addressed to those who afterwards became Apostles. 


45. dwd By. For the change of preposition see on xi. 1. The 
local knowledge displayed in this verse is very real. 8. John would 
possess it; a writer in the second century would not, and would not 
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care to invent. This is ‘Bethsaida of Galilee’ (xii. 21) on the 
western shore, not Bethsaida Julias (see on Matt. iv. 18). In the 
Synoptists Philip is a mere name: our knowledge of him comes 
from 8. John (see on v, 42, vi. 7, xii. 21, xiv. 8). 


- @&. etploxe &. Thus the spiritual Aapradngopla proceeds: the 
receivers of the sacred light hand it on to others, Et quasi cursores 
vitai lampada tradunt (Luer. ii, 77). 


NaGavarfA = ‘Gift of God.’ The name occurs Num. i. 8; 1 Chron. 
ii. 14; 1 Esdras i. 9, ix. 22. Nathanael is commonly identified with 
Bartholomew; (1) Bartholomew is only a patronymic and the bearer 
would be likely to have another name (comp. Barjona of Simon, 
Barnabas of Joses); (2) 8. John never mentions Bartholomew, the 
Synoptists never mention Nathanael; (3) the Synoptists in their 
lists place Bartholomew next to Philip, as James next his probable 
caller John, and Peter (in Matt. and Luke) next his caller Andrew; 
(4) all the other disciples mentioned in this chapter become Apostles, 
and none are so highly commended as Nathanael; (5) all Nathanael’s 
companions named in xxi. 2 were Apostles (see note there). But all 
these reasons do not make the identification more than probable. The 
framers of our Liturgy do not countenance the identification: this 
passage appears neither as the Gospel nor as a Lesson for 8. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. 


8y typavey M. «.7.A. Luthardt contrasts this elaborate pro- 
fession with the simple declaration of Andrew (v. 42). The divisions 
of the O.T. here given are quite in harmony with Jewish phraseology. 
Moses wrote of Him not merely in Deut. xviii. 15, but in all the 
various Messianic types and promises. 


tov ‘Ieowjd +r. awd N. The words are Philip’s, and express the 
common contemporary belief about Jesus. As His home was there, 
roy awd Najapér was both natural and true: and roi "Iwchd was 
natural enough, if untrue. That the Evangelist is ignorant of the 
birth at Bethlehem, or of its miraculous character, in no way follows 
from this passage. Rather he is an honest historian, who records 
exactly what was said, without alterations or additions of his own. 
*‘Here we observe for the first time a peculiarity in the narrative of 
8. John. It seems that the author takes pleasure in recalling certain 
objections to the Messianic dignity of Jesus, leaving them without 
reply, because every one acquainted with the Gospel history made 
short work of them at once; comp. vii. 27, 35, 42, &.” (Godet.) 


47. t« Naf. «.7.A. All Galileans were despised for their want 
of culture, their rude dialect, and contact with Gentiles. They were 
to the Jews what Bootians were to the Athenians, But here it is a 
Galilean who reproaches Nazareth in particular. Apart from the 
Gospels we know nothing to the discredit of Nazareth; neither in O.T, 
nor in Josephus is it mentioned; but what we are told of the people 
by the Evangelists is mostly bad. Christ left them and preferred to 
dwell at Capernaum (Matt. iv. 13); He could do very little among 
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them, ‘because of their unbelief’ (xiii. 58), which was such as to 
make Him marvel (Mark vi. 6); and once they tried to kill Him 
(Luke iv. 29). 8. Augustine would omit the question. Nathanael ‘ who 
knew the Scriptures excellently well, when he heard the name Naza- 
reth, was filled with hope, and said, From Nazareth something good 
can come,” But this is not probable. Possibly he meant ‘Can any 
good thing come out of despised Galilee?’ or, ‘Can anything so good 
come oat of so insignificant a village?’ 


Yxou «. Se. The best cure for ill-founded prejudice; at once the 
simplest and the surest method. Philip shews the strength of his 
own conviction by suggesting this test, which seems to be in har- 
mony with the practical bent of his own mind. See on xii. 21 and 
xiv-8. Here, of course, te is the imperative; not an interjection, 
as in vv. 29, 35, 48. 


48. ldev...épxdpevov. This shews that Jesus did not overhear 
Nathanael’s question. 8, John represents his knowledge of Nathanael 
as miraculous: as in v. 42 He appears as the searcher of hearts. 


ddnOes. In character as well as by birth. The guile may refer to 
the ‘subtilty’ of Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 35) before he became Israel: ‘Lo 
a son of Israel, who is in no way a son of Jacob.’ The ‘supplanter’ 
is gone; the ‘prince’ remains. His guilelessness is shewn in his 
making no mock repudiation of Christ’s praise: he is free from ‘the 
pride that apes humility.’ It is shewn also in the manner of his con- 
version. Like a true Israelite he longs for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, but he will not too lightly believe in the joy that has come, nor 
does he conceal his doubts. But as soon as he has‘ come and seen,’ he 
knows, and knows that he is known: thus ‘I know Mine and Mine 
know Me’ (x. 14) is fulfilled beforehand. 

8. John uses 4\70ds about 8 times, and in the rest of N.T. it occurs 
about 8 times (see on v. 8). 


49. dd riv cuniv. Note the case, implying motion to under, 
and comp. vv. 18, 32, 38. The phrase probably means ‘at home,’ in 
the retirement of his own garden (1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. 
iii. 10). He had perhaps been praying or meditating, and seems to 
feel ¢ Christ knew what his thoughts there had been. It was 
under a fig tree that S. Augustine heard the famous ‘tolle, lege.’ 


50. 6 vids r. 6. Experience of His miraculous knowledge con- 
vinces Nathanael, as it convinces the Samaritan woman (iv. 29) and 
8. Thomas (xx. 28), that Jesus must stand in the closest relation to 
God: hence he uses this title of the Messiah (xi. 27; Matt. xxvi. 68; 
Mark il, v. 7; Luke iv. 41) rather than the more common ‘Son 
of David. 


Bac. er. *"Iop. Noarticle. The title isnot synonymous with ‘the 
Son of God,’ though both apply to the same person, and it points to 
hopes of an earthly king, which since the destruction of Jerusalem 
even Jews must have ceased to cherish. How could a Christian of 
the second century have thrown himself back to this? 
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51. moreves. As in xvi. 31, xx. 29, the sentence is half a question, 
half an exclamation. He, who marvelled at the unbelief of the people 
of Nazareth, expresses joyous surprise at the ready belief of the guile- 
less Israelite of Cana. 


52. *Apiy, pay. The double dy» occurs 25 times in this 
Gospel, and nowhere else, always in the mouth of Christ. It intro- 
duces a truth of special solemnity and importance. The single dui 
occurs about 30 times in Matt., 14 in Mark, and 7 in Luke. Hence 
the title of Jesus, ‘the Amen’ (Rev. iii. 14), The word is originally a 
verbal adjective, ‘firm, worthy of credit,’ sometimes used as a sub- 
stantive; e.g. ‘God of truth’ (Is. Ixv. 16) is literally ‘God of (the) 
Amen.’ In the LXX. du never moans ‘verily;’ in the Gospels it 
always does. The dury at the end of sentences (xxi. 25; Matt. vi. 13, 
xxvill. 20; Mark xvi. 20; Luke xxiv. 53) is in every case of doubtful 
authority. 


vpitv. Nathanael alone had been first addressed; now all present. 


vT. ovp. avewyéra. The heaven opened; made open and remaining 
s0. What Jacob saw in a vision they shall see realised. The In- 
carnation brings heaven down to earth; the Ascension takes earth 
up to heaven. These references to Jacob (v. 48) were possibly sug- 
gested by the locality: Bethel, Mahanaim, and the ford Jabbok, all 
read the road that Jesus would traverse between Judaea and 
alilee. 


v. dyy&ovs +r. 8. The reference is not to the angels which ap- 
peared after the Temptation, at the Agony, and at the Ascension; 
rather to the perpetual intercourse between God and the Messiah 
during His ministry, and afterwards between God and Christ’s Body, 
the Church; those ‘ ministering spirits’ who link earth to heaven. 


dvaBalvovras. Placed first: prayers and needs ascend; then 
graces and blessings descend. But see Winer, p. 692. 


+. vidvy +. avOpdiov. This phrase in all four Gospels is invariably 
used by Christ Himself of Himself as the Messiah; upwards of 80 
times in all. None of thé Evangelists direct our attention to this 
strict limitation in the use of the expression: their agreement on this 
striking point is evidently undesigned, and therefore a strong mark of 
their veracity. See notes on Matt. viii. 20; Mark ii. 10. In O.T. 
the phrase ‘Son of Man’ has three distinct uses; (1) in the Psalms, 
for the ideal man; viii. 4—8, Ixxx. 17, oxliv. 3, cxlvi. 3: (2) in Eze- 
kiel, as the name by which the Prophet is addressed by God; ii. 1, 3, 
6, 8, iii. 1, 8, 4, &o., &c., more than 80 times in all; probably to 
remind Ezekiel that in spite of the favour shewn to him, and the 
wrath denounced against the children of Israel, he, no less than they, 
had a mortal frailty: (3) in the ‘night visions’ of Dan. vii. 13, 14, 
where ‘One like a son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of Days...and there was given Him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages 
should serve Him, &c.’ That ‘Son of man henceforth became one of 
the titles of the looked-for Messiah’ may be doubted. Rather, the 
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title was a new one assumed by Christ, and as yet only dimly under- 
stood (comp. Matt. xvi. 18). Just as ‘the Son of David’ marked 
Him as the one in whom the family of David culminated, so ‘the 
Son of Man’ as the one in whom the whole human race culminates. 

This first chapter alone is enough to shew that the Gospel is the 
work of a Jew of Palestine, well acquainted with the Messianic hopes, 
and traditions, and with the phraseology current in Palestine at the 
time of Christ’s ministry ; able also to give a lifelike picture of the 
Baptist and of Christ’s first disciples. 


CHAPTER II. 


12. Kadapvaovp (preferred by the best editors to Karepyaovy). 


17. xaraddyeral (SABP) has been altered to xarégaye in order to 
bring the quotation into harmony with the LXX. 


20. texoepdxovra. This Ionic form of reccapdxovra has good MS. 
authority here, Rev. xi. 2, xiii. 5, xiv. 1, xxi. 17. Wimer, p. 46. 


23. év rots‘IepocoAtpots for év ‘Iep. 8. John alone gives ‘Iepood\upa 
the article, here, v. 2, x. 22, xi. 18; contrast i. 19, iv. 20, 21, ii. 13, v. 
1, xi. 55, xii. 12. 


Cuap. Il, 1—11, Tue Testimony or tHe First Siren. 


Jesus is passing from the retirement in which He has lived so long 
into the publicity of His ministry. The scene which follows lies half- 
way between—in the family circle, where privacy and publicity meet. 
It is the same when He returns from temporary retirement in Peraea 
to the completion of His ministry before His Passion. The last 
miracle, like the first, is wrought in the circle of family life (xi. 3). 


1. ti tplrp. From the calling of Philip (i. 43), the last date 
mentioned, making a week in all; the first week, possibly in contrast 
to the last (xii. 1). 


Kavg +. Tad. To distinguish it from Cana of Asher (Josh. xix. 
28); an instance of the Evangelist’s knowledge of Palestine. This 
Cana is not mentioned inO.T. It was the home of Nathanael (xxi. 
2), which disproves the theory that Jesus and His mother had at one 
ime lived at Cana, for in so small a place Jesus and Nathanael could 
not have been unknown to one another. Cana is now generally 
identified with Kanet el-Jelil, about six miles N. of Nazareth, rather 
than with Kefr-Kenna. 


qv. Imperf. in contrast to the aorist in v. 2. She was staying 
there ; her Son was invited for the feast: she speaks to the servants 
as if she were quite at home in the house (v. 5). Joseph has dis. 
appeared: the inference (not quite certain) is that in the interval 
between Luke ii. 51 and this marriage—about 17 years—he had died. 
Mary does not appear again in this Gospel till the Crucifixion, 


A, 
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2. d&cAOyn. Singular, as if the including of the disciples were an 
afterthought. There were now five or six; Andrew, John, Peter, 
Philip, Nathanael, and probably James. 

Stxald°L And Jesus also (iii. 23, xviii. 2, 5, xix. 89). 

8. dor. ofy. When wine failed. The arrival of these six or seven 
guests might cause the want, and certainly would make it more 
apparent. To Eastern hospitality such a failure on such an occasion 
would seem a disgraceful calamity. Whether the feast had already 
lasted several days (Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 17; Tob. ix, 12, x. 1), 


we do not know. 


oly. ovx &. Much comment has obscured a simple text. The 
family in which she was a gueet were in a serious difficulty. Perhaps 
she felt partly responsible for the arrangements; certainly she would 
wish to help. What more natural than that she should turn to her 
Son, like the sisters at Bethany afterwards (xi. 3), and tell Him of the 
trouble? That she wished Him to break up the party, or begin a 
discourse to distract attention, is quite alien from the context. 
Whether she expected a miracle, is uncertain: but her appeal for help 
may well have been accompanied by the thought, that here was an 
opportunity for her mysterious Son, who had already been pro- 
claimed by the Baptist, to manifest Himself as the Messiah. 
Rg had used his powers to relieve ordinary needs; why not her 

on? 


4 tl tnol x. col, yiva; 8. John alone of all the Evangelists 
never gives the Virgin’s name, Here, as so often, he assumes that 
his readers know the main points in the Gospel narrative: or it may 
be part of the reserve which he exhibits with regard to all that nearly 
concerns himself. Christ’s Mother had become his mother (xix. 26, 
27). He nowhere mentions his brother James. 

Treatises have been written to shew that these words do not 
contain a rebuke; for if Christ here rebukes His Mother, it cannot be 
maintained that she is immaculate. ‘Woman’ of course implies no 
rebuke; the Greek might more fairly be rendered ‘ Lady’ (comp. xix. 26). 
At the same time it marks a difference between the Divine Son and 
the earthly parent: He does not say, ‘Mother.’ The sword is be- 
ginning to pierce her heart, as the earthly ties between parent and 
child begin to be severed. The severance is taken a stage further, 
Matt. xii. 46—50, and completed on the Cross (xix. 26). But ‘what 
have I to do with thee?’ does imply rebuke, as is evident from the 
other passages where the phrase occurs, Judg. xi. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 
18 ; 2 Kings iii. 13; Matt, viii. 29; Mark i. 24; Luke viii. 28. Only 
in one passage does the meaning seem to vary: in 2 Chron. xxxv, 21 
the question seems to mean ‘why need we quarrel?’ rather than 
‘what have we in common?’ But such a meaning, if possible there, 
would be quite inappropriate here. The further question has been 
asked, —what was she rebuked for? S, Chrysostom thinks for vanity ; 
she wished to glorify herself through her Son. More probably for 
interference: He will help, and He will manifest Himself, but in His 
own way, and in His own time. Comp. Luke ii. 51. 


| 
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yj pov. The meaning of ‘My hour’ and ‘His hour’ in this 

denen in each case on the context. There cannot here be 

any reference to His death; rather it means His hour for ‘ manifest- 

ing forth His glory’ (v. 11) as the Messiah by working miracles. The 

exact moment was still in the future, Comp. vii. 8, where He for the 

moment refuses what He soon after does; and xii. 28, xvii. 1, which 
confirm the meaning here given to ‘ hour.’ 


5. Between the lines of His refusal her faith reads a better answer 
to her appeal, and she is content to leave all to Him. 


6. AO. b8p. &. As an eyewitness 8. John remembers their 
material, number, and size. The surroundings of the first miracle 
would not easily be forgotten. Vessels of stone were less liable to 
impurity: it is idle to seek for special meaning in the number six. 

xaSapiopdy. Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 3 (see note); Luke xi, 39, 


perpnras. A perpyris=about nine gallons, so that ‘firkin’ is an 
almost exact equivalent. The six, holding from 18 to 27 gallons 
each, would together hold 106 to 162 gallons. ’Asda is distributive ; it 
cannot mean ‘towards’, ‘about’: Rev. iv. 8. Winer, p. 497. 


ve. What is the meaning of this command, if (as some’ 
Sunken only the water drawn out was turned into wine? And why 
such care to state the large size of the vessels? These had been 
partly emptied by the ceremonial ablutions of the company. Note 
that in His miracles Christ never creates; He increases the quantity, 
or changes the quality of what already exists. 


tes dveo. His Mother’s words (v. 5) have done their work. Our 
attention seems again to be called to the great quantity of water 
changed into wine. ‘‘It is His first miraculous sign; and it must 
bear strong testimony to His riches, His munificence, and the joy 
which it gives Him to bestow relief or even gladness: it must become 
the type of the fulness of grace and joy which the only-begotten Son 
— to the earth” (Godet). 


dpxitp. Manager of the feast (triclinium) rather than ruler : 
but it is doubtful whether the head-waiter, who managed the feast 
and tasted the meat and drink, is meant, or the rez convivii, arbiter 
bibendi, the guest elected by the other guests to preside. The bad 
taste of his remark inclines one to the former alternative: Ecclus. 
xxxii. 1, 2is in favour of the second. In any case the translation 
should be uniform in these two verses, not sometimes ‘ governor,’ 
sometimes ‘ruler.’ The word occurs nowhere else inN.T. ‘Ydpla and 

dyrhéw are also peculiar to this Gospel, and occur again iv. 7, 15, 28. 


9. +d 38. olv. yey. The water now become wine. This seems to imply 
that all had become wine: there is nothing to distinguish what was 
now wine from what still remained water. It is idle to ask at what 
precise moment or in what precise way the water became wine: an 
instantaneous change seems to be implied. Tever@a: c. acc. occurs 
Heb. vi. 5 and in LXX.: very rare in classical Greek. 
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10. peOvabdow. Have become drunk, are drunk. The A. V. does 
not give the full coarseness of the man’s joke, although in Matt. xxiv. 
49; Acts ii. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 21; 1 Thess. v. 7; Rev. xvii. 2, 6, the same 
word is rightly translated. The Vulgate has inebriati fuerint ; dall 
and Cranmer have ‘be dronke’; the error comes from the Geneva 
Bible. Of course the man does not mean that the guests are in- 
toxicated ; it is a jocular statement of his own experience at feasts. 


tws dprt. This was true in a sense of which he never dreamed. 
The True Bridegroom was there, and had indeed kept the best dis- 
pensation until the last. “Apr: occurs about 12 times in this Gospel, 
7 in Matt., not at all in Mark or Luke. It expresses the present 
in relation to the past and tlie future, ‘at this stage,’ ‘at this crisis,’ 
whereas viv regards the present moment only, ‘now’ absolutely. 
Comp. v. 17, ix. 19, 25, xiii. 7, 19, 83, 37; xvi. 12, 81, &e, 


11. ravrny ér. .t.o. This as a beginning of His signs did 
Jesus: it is the first miracle of all, not merely the first in Cana. This 
is quite conclusive against the miracles of Christ's childhood recorded 
in the aerial Ca Gospels and is evidence of the truthfulness of the 
writer. If he were inventing, would he not also place miracles 
throughout the whole of Christ’s life? See on v. 28, iv. 48; onpeioy 
should throughout the Gospel be rendered ‘sign’ not ‘miracle.’ Auvd- 
pes, 80 frequent in the Synoptists for ‘miracles,’ is never used by 
8S. John; répara only once (iv. 48), and then in conjunction with 
onpeta, & word which he uses 17 times. Christ's miracles were ‘ signs’ 
of His Divine mission: comp. Ex. iv. 8. They were evidence of a 
perfect humanity working in unison with a perfect Divinity. They 
were also symbolical of spiritual truths: see on ix. 39. 


éy Kava r. Tad. Thus 8. John agrees with the Synoptists in 
representing the Messianic career as beginning in Galilee. 


ally ty Another of 8. John’s favourite words (see on i. 81): 
the rendering should be kept uniform, especially here, vii. 4, xvii. 6, 
xxi. 1, where the active is used. In the other Gospels the word occurs 
only Mark iv. 22 [xvi. 12, 14], always in the passive. 

wiv SéEav atrod. This is the final cause of Christ’s ‘signs,’ His 
own and His Father’s glory (xi. 4), and these two are one. Herein 
lies the difference between His miracles and those wrought by Pro- 
phets and others: they never manifested their own glory, but that of 
Jehovah (Ex. xvi. 7). 


érurr. als ad. of pad. av. What a strange remark for a writer in 
the second century to make! His disciples believed on Him? Of course 
they did. Assume that a disciple himself is the writer, and all is 
explained: he well remembers how his own imperfect faith was con- 
firmed by the miracle. A forger would rather have given us the effect 
on the guests. Three times in this chapter does 8. John give us the 
disciples’ point of view, here, v. 17 and v. 22; very natural in a 
disciple, not natural in a later writer. See on xi. 15, xxi. 12. 

This verse gives us four facts respecting the sign; 1. it was the 
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first; 2. it took place in Galilee; 3. its end was Christ’s glory; 4. its 
immediate result was the confirmation of the disciples’ faith. 

Two objections have been made to this miracle (1) on rationalistic, 
(2) on ‘Temperance’ grounds. (1) It is said that it is a wasteful 
miracle, a parade of power, unworthy of a Divine Agent: a tenth of 
the quantity of wine would have been ample. But the surplus was 
not wasted any more than the twelve baskets of fragments (vi. 13); it 
would be a royal present to the bridal pair. (2) It is urged that 
Christ would not have supplied the means for gross excess; and to 
avoid this supposed difficulty it is suggested that the wine made was 
not intoxicating, i.e. was not wine at all. But in all His dealings 
with men God allows the possibility of a temptation to excess. All 
His gifts may be thus abused. The 5000 might have been gluttonous 
over the loaves and fishes. 

Christ’s honouring a marriage-feast with His first miracle gives His 
sanction (1) to marriage, (2) to times of festivity. And here we see 
the contrast between O. and N. T. The miracles of O. T. are 
mostly miracles of judgment. Those of N. T. are nearly all miracles 
of blessing. Moses turns water into blood: Jesus turns water into 
wine. 

Four hundred years had elapsed since the Jews had seen a miracle. 
The era of Daniel was the last age of Jewish miracles. Since the 
three children walked in the burning fiery furnace, and Daniel had 
remained unhurt in the lions’ den, and had read the handwriting on 
the wall, no miracle jis recorded in the history of the Jews until Jesus 
made this beginning of His ‘signs’ at Cana of Galilee. No wonder 
that the almost simultaneous appearance of a Prophet like John and 
a Worker of miracles like Jesus attracted the attention of all classes. 

She the symbolical meaning of this first sign see Introduction, 
chap. v. § 3. 


12. This verse alone is almost enough to disprove the theory that 
the Gospel is a fiction written with a dogmatic object: ‘‘ why should 
the author carry his readers thus to Capernaum—for nothing?” If 
S. John wrote it, all is natural. He records this visit because it took 
place, and because he well remembers those ‘not many days.’ 


xatéBy. Down from the plateau on which Cana and Nazareth 
stand to the shore of the lake, Capernaum, or Caphar-nahum, the 
modern Tell-Hfim, was the chief Jewish town, as Tiberias was the 
chief Roman town, of one of the most busy and populous districts of 
Palestine: it was therefore a good centre. For p. rovro see on iii. 22. 


h prijr. av. x. of 68. av.] Natural ties still hold Him; in the next 
verse they disappear. On the vexed question of the ‘brethren of the 
Lord’ see the Introduction to the Epistle of S. James. It is impossible 
to determine with certainty whether they are (1) the children of 
Joseph and Mary, born after the birth of Jesus; (2) the children of 
Joseph by a former marriage, whether levirate or not; or (3) adopted 
children. There is nothing in Scripture to warn us against ( 1), the 
most natural view antecedently ; but it has against it the general con- 
sensus of the Fathers, and the prevailing tradition of the perpetual 
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virginity of 8S. Mary. Jerome’s theory, that they were our Lord’s 
cousins, sons of Alphaecus, is the one commonly adopted, but vii. 5 
(see note) is fatal to it, and it labours under other difficulties as well. 
The fact of His brethren being with Him makes it probable that He 
returned to Nazareth from Cana before coming down to Capernaum. 


of wodAds 3} Because the Passover was at hand, and He must 
be about His father’s business. §. John here corrects the impres- 
sion, easily derived from 8. Matt. (iv. 18, ix. 1), that when Christ 
moved from Nazareth to Capernaum, the latter at once became His 
usual abode, ‘ His own city.’ 


IT. 13—X1L 87. Toe Work. 


We enter now on the second and principal portion of the first 
main division of the Gospel, thus subdivided:—Tsz Work 1. among 
Jews (ii. 13—iii. 36); 2. among Samaritans (iv. 1—42); 3. among 
Galileans (iv. 42—64); 4. among mixed multitudes, chiefly Jews 
(v.—ix.). In this last subdivision the Work becomes & CONFLICT 
between Jesus and ‘ the Jews.’ 


II. 18—ITI. 86. THe Work amone JEws. 


18. +d wdoya rv. “I. The passover of the Jews. Perhaps 
an indication that this Gospel was written after a Passover of the 
Christians had come into recognition. Passovers were active times 
in Christ’s ministry; and this is the first of them. It was possibly 
the nearness of the Passover which caused this traffic in the Temple | 
Court. It existed for the convenience of strangers. Certainly the 
nearness of the Feast would add significance to Christ’s action. 
While the Jews were purifying themselves for the Passover He puri- 
fied the Temple. 8. John groups his narrative round the Jewish 
festivals: we have (1) Passover; (2) Purim (?), v. 1; (3) Passover, 
vi. 4; (4) Tabernacles, vii. 2; (5) Dedication, x. 22; (6) Passover, 
xi. 55. 

dvéBn. Up to the capital. The public ministry of the Messiah 
opens, as we should expect, in Jerusalem and in the Temple. The 
place is as appropriate as the time. 


14—22. THe Frrst CLEANsimneG or THE TEMPLE, 


14. éy re tepg. In the sacred enclosure, viz. the Court of the 
Gentiles, sometimes called ‘the mountain of the house;’ whereas év 
Te vag (see on v. 19) would mean in the sanctuary, in the oe 
proper: the traffic would be great on the eve of the Passover. e 
account is very graphic, as of an eyewitness; note especially xa@yué- 
vous; the money-changers would sit, the others would stand, The 
animals mentioned are those most often wanted for sacrifice. 


v. Keppariotds. From xépua (xelpw)=‘anything cut up, small 
change :’ the dealers in small change. The article implies that they 
were habitually there. Comp. Zech. xiv. 21, where for ‘Canaanite’ 
we should perhaps read ‘ trafficker’ or ‘ merchant.’ 
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15. oujoas dp. Peculiar to this account: there is no such inci- 
dent in the cleansing recorded by the Synoptists. The scourge was 
probably not used; to raise it would be enough. Zyorvloy are literally 
twisted rushes. 


va te woop. «.7.B. Both the sheep and the oxen, explanatory of 
mwdyras, which does not refer to the sellers and exchangers, who pro- 
bably fled at once: comp. Matt. xxii. 10. The order is natural; first 
the driving out the cattle, then the pouring out the money and over- 
turning the tables. 


KokduBioray. From xéddufps=‘rate of exchange’ (Cio, Verr. 
1. ili, 78; Att. xu. vi. 1); this was very high, 10 or 12 per cent. 
Payments to the Temple were always made in Jewish coin, to 
avoid profanation by money stamped with idolatrous symbols. 


16. elev. The doves could not be driven out, and to let them 
fly might have caused unseemly and prolonged commotion: He calls 
to the owners to take the cages away. Throughout He guides His 
indignation, not it Him. ‘The wrath of the Lamb’ is mercy here 
and justice hereafter, never indiscriminating passion. 


pr} twovetre. Addressed to all, not merely to the dove-sellers. 


v. olx. Tov watpés pov. ‘Admiranda auctoritas’ (Bengel). A dis- 
tinct claim to Messiahship: it reminds us of é» rots rod warpés pov 
(Luke ii. 49) spoken in the same place some 17 years before. Pos- 
sibly some who heard the Child’s claim heard the Man’s claim also. 


olxov éurroplov. A house of traffic. Two years later things seem 
to have become worse instead of better; the Temple has then become 
‘a den of robbers, a bandits’ cave.’ See on Matt. xxi. 18 and Mark 
xi. 17. He meets with no resistance. As in Gethsemane (xviii. 6) 
the majesty of His appearance prevails. But His success produces 
opposite results: those who sympathize are confirmed in faith, 
those who do not take offence. Later on the Evangelist almost 
invariably points out this double effect of Christ’s teaching. 


17. ésvyo8. Then and there; contrast v. 22. Who could know 
this but a dissipls who was present? Who would think of inventing 
it? See on v. 11. 


yeypapp. eorly. In quotations 8. John almost always uses the 
perf. part. with the auxiliary (vi. 81, 45, x. 34, xii, 14, [xix. 19)), 
whereas the Synoptists commonly use the perf. pass, 


Karapdyerat, Will devour, or consume me, i.e, wear me out (Ps. 
lxix. 9). Excepting the 22nd, no psalm is so often alluded to in 
N.T. as the 69th; comp. xv. 25, xix. 28; Acts i, 20; Rom. xv. 3, xi. 
9, 10. There is no thought of Christ’s zeal proving fatal to Him; of 
that the disciples as yet knew nothing. Nor are we to understand 
that it was as a ‘Zealot,’ one who like Phinehas (Num. xxv.) took the 
execution of God’s law into his own hands, t Christ acted on 
this occasion. If this were so, why did He not do this long before? 


Rather, He acts as the Messiah, as the Son in His Father’s house: 
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therefore He waits till His hour has come, till His Messianic career 
has commenced. Just at the time when every Jew was purifying 
himself for the Feast, the Lord has suddenly come to His Temple to 
purify the sons of Levi (Mal. iii. 1—8). 

It is difficult to believe that this cleansing of the Temple is iden- 
tical with the one placed by the Synoptists at the last Passover in 
Christ’s ministry; difficult also to see what is gained by the identifi- 
cation. If they are the same event, either 8. John or the Synoptists 
have made a gross blunder in chronology. Could 8. John, who was 
with our Lord at both Passovers, make such a mistake? Could 
§S. Matthew, who was with Him at the last Passover, transfer to it an 
event which took place at the first Passover, a year before his con- 
version? When we consider the immense differences which distin- 
guish the last Passover from the first in Christ’s ministry, it seems 
incredible that anyone who had contemporary evidence could through 
any lapse of memory transfer a very remarkable incident indeed from 
one to the other. On the other hand the difficulty of believing 
that the Temple was twice cleansed is very slight. Was Christ’s 
preaching so universally successful that one cleansing would be cer- 
tain to suffice? He was not present at the next Passover (vi. 4), and 
the evil would have a chance of returning. And if two years later 
_ He found that the evil had returned, would He not be certain to drive 
it out once more? Differences in the details of the narratives cor- 
roborate this view. 


18. of IovSator.. See on i.19. On daexplOncay see on x. 82. 


TC oypetov. We have a similar question Matt. xxi. 23, but the 
widely different answer shews that the occasion is different. Such 
demands, thoroughly characteristic of the Pharisaic spirit (1 Cor. 
i. 22), would be often made. The Jews failed to see that Christ’s 
words and works were their own credentials, For &r: see Winer, p. 557. 


19. Atoare r. vadw r. The reply is ‘sudden as a flash of light- 
ning;” (comp. [viii. 7]) and it leaves a lasting impression on all 
(Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40): but what it revealed was not comprehended 
until a fuller and more lasting light revealed it again. Itis S. Mat- 
thew (xxvi. 61) and 8S. Mark (xiv. 58) who tell us that this saying was 
twisted into a charge against Christ, but they do not record the 
saying. §S. John, who records the saying, does not mention the 
charge. Such coincidence can scarcely be designed, and therefore is 
evidence of the truth of both statements. See on xviii. 11, xii. 8. 
Note that in these three verses vaés is used, not lepov; the latter 
is never used figuratively: Destroy this sanctuary (see on v. 14), 


éyeps. His accusers turn this into ‘ build’ (olxodoufjoat), which is 
not appropriate to raising a dead body. There is no contradiction 
between Christ’s declaration and the ordinary N.T. theology, that the 
Son was raised by the Father, The expression is figurative through- 
out; and ‘I and My Father are one,’ Comp. x.18, This throwing 
out seeds of thought for the future, which could not bear fruit at the 
time, is one of the characteristics of Christ’s teaching. 


~ 
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20. reoo. x. & Srecry. For the dative comp. xiv. 9. This was the third 
Temple. Solomon’s Temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. Zerub- 
babel’s was rebuilt by Herod the Great. ‘The building of the Temple, we 
are told by Josephus (Ant. xv. xi. 1), was begun in the 18th year of Herod 
the Great, 734—735 a.u.c. Reckoning 46 years from this point, we 
are brought to 781 or 782 4.u.c.=28 or 29 a.p. Comparing this with 
the data given in Luke iii. 1, the question arises, whether we are to 
reckon the 15th year of Tiberius from his joint reign with Augustus, 
which began a.p, 12; or from his sole reign after the death of 
Augustus, a.p. 14. This would give us a.p. 27 or 29 for the first 
public appearance of the Baptist, and at the earliest a.p. 28 or 30 
for the Passover mentioned in this chapter.” So that there seems 
to be exact agreement between this date and that of S. Luke, if we 
count 8. Luke’s 15 years from the joint reign of Tiberius. It is 
incredible that this can have been planned; it involves intricate 
calculation, and even with the aid of Josephus absolute certainty 
cannot be obtained. ‘By what conceivable process could a Greek in 
the second century have come to hit upon this roundabout expe- 
dient for giving a fictitious date to his invention?” (Sanday). 

For other instances of misunderstanding of Christ’s words comp. 
ili. 4, 9, iv. 11, 15, 33, vi. 34, 52, vii. 35, viii. 22, 33, 52, xi. 12, xiv. 5. 


21. Uecyev. Was speaking. Even if inspiration be set aside, 
8. John’s explanation must be admitted as the true one. What better 
interpreter of the mind of Jesus can be found than ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved’? And he gives the interpretation not as his only, but as 
that of the disciples generally. Moreover, it explains the ‘three days,’ 
which interpretations about destroying the old Temple-religion and 
raising up & new spiritual theocracy do not. Nads is also used of 
Christians, the spiritual Body of Christ, 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17, vi. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 16. For the genitive of apposition see Winer, p. 666. 


22. Trustine Beier. 

HyépOy. Was raised. Comp. xxi. 14; Acts iii. 15, iv. 10, v. 80. 
They recollected it when the event which explained it took place: 
meanwhile what had not been understood had been forgotten. Would 
any but a disciple give these details about the disciples’ thoughts? 
See on v. 11, 

TH yeep. Not els ri» ypady: they believed what the Scripture 
(Ps. xvi. 10) said. See oni, 12. ‘H ypagy commonly means a parti- 
cular passage (vil. 38, 42, x. 35, xiii. 18, xix. 24, 28, 86, 37; Mark xii. 
10; Luke iv. 21; Acts viii. 32, 35), whereas al ypagal means Scrip- 
ture generally (v. 39; Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29, xxvi. 54, 56; Mark xii. 
24, &.) Of course only the O.T. can be meant. 


elev. Spake, on this occasion. 


23—25. Beuier wirnovut Trust. 


23. Note the different force of évy and the exactness of detail: in 
Jerusalem, at the Passover, during the Feast. 
G 
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els rd Svopa. See oni. 12, Cswpotvres. See on vi. 2. 


Ta oF None of these ‘signs’ are recorded; comp. iv. 45, vii. 
81, xi. 47, xii. 35, xx. 80, xxi. 25; Mark i, 34, vi. 55,56. The number 
of miracles wrought by Jesus during His public life was so great 
(éxrole.= was habitually doing), that a writer inventing a Gospel would 
almost inevitably place them throughout His whole life. That the 
Evangelists rigidly confine them to the last few years, greatly adds 
to our confidence in their accuracy. But the faith which was born of 
wonder would be likely to cease when the wonder ceased, as here: 
comp. Simon Magus (Acts viii. 18). 

24, brlorevey. Antithesis to érior. els 7. dv adr.—' Many trusted 
in His name, but Jesus did not trust Himself to them.’ 


Sia rd atr. yw. For that He of Himself knew. Observe the 
difference between &:2 7rd (for that), dre (because), and dp (for). 


25. tva tis papr. See on i. 7, 8: that any should bear witness 
concerning man; comp. xvi. 30. The article with d»@pwwov is generic. 

autég ydp éy. For He of Himself knew: note the repetition of 
avrés in vv. 23, 24. We have instances of this supernatural know- 
ledge in the cases of Peter (i. 42), Nathanael (i. 47, 48), Nicodemus 
(iii. 3), the Samaritan woman (iv. 29), the disciples (vi. 61, 64), Judas 
(vi. 70, xiii. 11), Peter (xiii. 88, xxi. 17), Thomas (xx. 27). It is 
remarkable that the word here used for this supernatural knowledge 
is ywwoxew, ‘to come to know, perceive,’ rather than eldéva, ‘to 
know’ absolutely (comp. v. 42, x. 14, 15, 27, xvii. 25). This tends to 
shew that Christ’s supernatural knowledge was in some degree ana- 
logous to ours. Both verbs are used, 1. in reference to facts, know- 
ledge of which Christ might have obtained in the ordinary manner 
(ywwonew, iv. 1, v. 6, vi. 15; eldévar, vi. 61); 2. in reference to facts, 
knowledge of which must have been supernatural (ywuoxey ii. 24, 25, 
x. 14, 27; eldévat, vi. 64, xiii. 1, 11, xviii. 4); 8. in reference to divine 
things transcending human experience (y:ywoxew, xvii. 25; cldévas, 
iii, 11, v, 82, vii. 29, viii. 14, 55, xi. 42, xii. 50, xiii. 8, xix. 28). 
These references shew that the distinction, though not quite absolute, 
is very marked between knowledge which in some sense can be 
regarded as acquired (ywwoxew) and that which is simply regarded 
aS possessed, 


CHAPTER III. 


2. «pos abrév for xp. tov ‘Incoby (a correction for clearness at the 
beginning of a lection: comp. iv. 16, 46, vi. 14, viii. 21, xi. 45). 

15. tv arg for els avréy (a correction to 8. John’s usual construc- 
tion): 41 awd\yras GAN’ before éxyy is an insertion (A) from v.16; NBL 
omit. 


25. perd “Iovdalov for pu. "Iovdalwy, 
34. Omit d deds (gloss) after 88woxv, with NBC'L against AC*D, 
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Cuap, ITI. 1—21. Tae Discourse wirra Nicopemus. 


This is the first of the discourses of our Lord which form the main 
portion, and are among the great characteristics, of this Gospel. 
They have been used as a powerful argument against its authen- 
ticity; (1) because they are unlike the discourses in the Synoptic 
Gospels, (2) because they are suspiciously like the First Epistle of 8. 
John, which all admit was written by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, (3) because this likeness to the First Epistle pervades not 
only the discourses of our Lord, but those of the Baptist also, as well 
as the writer's own reflections throughout the Gospel. The inference 
is that they are, as much as the speeches in Thucydides, if not as 
much as those in Livy, the ideal compositions of the writer himself. 

On the question as a whole we may say at once with Matthew 
Arnold (Literature and Dogma, p. 170), ‘‘ the doctrine and discourses 
of Jesus cannot in the main be the writer’s, because in the main they 
are clearly out of his reach.” ‘Never man so spake’ (vii. 46). Not 
even 8, John could invent such words. 

But the objections urged above are serious and ought to be answered. 
(1) The discourses in 8. John are unlike those in the Synoptists, but 
we must beware of exaggerating the unlikeness. They are longer, 
more reflective, less popular, But they are for the most part addressed 
to the educated and learned, to Elders, Pharisees, and Rabbis: even 
the discourse on the Bread of Life, which is spoken before a mixed 
multitude at Capernaum, is largely addressed to the educated portion 
of it (vi. 41, 52), the hierarchical party opposed to Him, The dis- 
courses in the first three Gospels are mostly spoken among the rude 
and simple-minded peasants of Galilee. Contrast the University 
Sermons with the Parish Sermons of an eminent modern preacher, 
and we should notice similar differences. This fact will account for 
a good deal. But (2) the discourses both in 8. John and in the 
Synoptists are translations from an Aramaic dialect. Two transla- 
tions may differ very widely, and yet both be faithful; they may each 
bear the impress of the translator's own style, and yet accurately 
represent the original. This will to a large extent answer objections 
(2) and (8). And we must remember that it is possible, and perhaps 
probable, that the peculiar tone of 8, John, so unmistakeable, yet so 
difficult to analyse satisfactorily, may be a reproduction, more or less 
conscious, of that of his Divine Master. 

But on the other hand we must remember that an eventful life 
of half a century separates the time when S. John heard these dis- 
courses from the time when he committed them to writing. Christ 
had promised (xiv. 26) that the Holy Spirit should ‘ bring all things 
to the remembrance’ of the Apostles; but we have no right to assume 
that in so doing He would override the ordinary laws of psychology. 
Material stored up so long in the breast of the Apostle could not 
fail to be moulded by the working of his own mind, And therefore 
we may admit that in his report of the sayings of Christ and of the 
Baptist there is an element, impossible to separate now, which comes 
from himself. His report is sometimes a literal translation of, the 
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very words used, sometimes the substance of what was said put into 
his own words: but he gives us no means of distinguishing where the 
one shades off into the other. 

Cardinal Newman has kindly allowed the following to be quoted 
from a private letter written by him, July 15th, 1878. ‘Every one 
writes in his own style. 8. John gives our Lord’s meaning in his 
own way. At that time the third person was not so commonly used 
in history as now. When a reporter gives one of Gladstone’s speeches 
in the newspaper, if he uses the first person, I understand not only 
the matter, but the style, the words, to be Gladstone’s: when the 
third, I consider the style, &c. to be the reporter’s own. But in 
ancient times this distinction was not made. Thucydides uses the 
dramatic method, yet Spartan and Athenian speak in Thucydidean 
Greek. And so every clause of our Lord’s speeches in 8. John ma 
be in 8. John’s Greek, yet every clause may contain the matter whi 
our Lord spoke in Aramaic. Again, 8. John might and did select or 
condense (as being inspired for that purpose) the matter of our Lord’s 
discourses, as that with Nicodemus, and thereby the wording might 
be S. John’s, though the matter might still be our Lord’s.” 


1. Fv 8 dv0. Now there was a man. The dé marks the con- 
nexion with what precedes: Nicodemus was one of the ‘many ’ who 
- believed on beholding His signs (ii. 23). “A»@pwwros probably refers to 
ii. 25, as in i. 6 to i. 4; Nicodemus was a sample of that humanity 
whose inmost being Jesus could read. Else we should expect ris. 


NixéSypos. He is mentioned only by 8. John. It is impossible 
to. say whether he is the Nicodemus (Nakedimon), or Bunai, of 
the Talmud, who survived the destruction of Jerusalem. Love of 
truth and fear of man, candour and hesitation, seem to be combined 
in him. Comp. vii. 50. In xix. 89 his timidity is again noted and 
illustrated. 

wv. A member of the Sanhedrin (vii. 50: comp. xii. 42; Luke 
xxiii. 13, xxiv. 20), which was opposed to Jesus; hence, to avoid com- 
promising himself (xii. 42), he comes by night. We do not know 
whether 8. John was present; probably he was. Nicodemus would 
not be afraid of disciples. 


2. ovros. S. John’s use, to recall a previous subject; comp. i. 2, 
7, 42, iv. 47, vi. 71, xxi. 24. 

wuxrés. This proved his timidity and illustrated his spiritual con- 
dition ; he was coming out of the night to the Light of men, as Judas 
went out from Him into the night (see on xiii. 30, x. 22, xviii. 1, xxi. 19 
and Introduction, chap. v. § 3). Jesus weloomes him; He does not 
quench the smoking flax. 

o6apey. Others also are inclined to believe, and he claims a share 
in their enlightenment; but there is a touch of Pharisaic compla- 
cency in the word: ‘some of us are quite disposed to think well of 
you. The report of the deputation sent to the Baptist (i. 19—28) 
and Christ’s signs have to this extent influenced even members of the 
fanhedrin. On ‘Pafpi see i, 89, iv. 81, 
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dd Gcov. First for emphasis; it was from God that His commis- 
sion to be a Rabbi came, not from having gone through the ordinary 
training (vii. 15, 16). Does ‘art come from God’ indicate the Mes- 
siah, 6 épyduevos?- If so, Nicodemus again shews his weakness; he 
begins with admitting Messiahship and ends with the vague word &- 
Sdoxados: the Messiah was never thought of as a mere teacher. But 
awd Geod may indicate only a Prophet (i. 6), or even less. 


ddv pi) «.r.A. Again a weak conclusion ; one expects ‘unless he be 
a Prophet,’ or, ‘the Messiah.’ 

8. d-recp(8y. He answers his thoughts (v. 17; Luke vii. 40). 
Nicodemus wonders whether Jesus is about to set up a kingdom. 
See on ii. 25 and i. 52, 


édv py rus. Except one be born: quite indefinite. Nicodemus 
changes ris tu dyOpwros. 


dvaGey. The strict meaning is either 1. ‘from above’ literally 
(Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38), or 2. ‘from above’ figuratively (James 
i, 17, iii. 15, 17), or 3. ‘from the beginning’ (Luke i, 3; Acts xxvi. 5). 
8. John uses dywOev thrice elsewhere; xix. 33, ‘from above’ literally ; 
iii, 23 and xix. 11, ‘from above’ figuratively. This favours the 
rendering ‘from above’ here, which is generally adopted by the 
Greek Fathers from Origen onwards. Moreover ‘to be born from 
above’ recalls being ‘ born of God’ in i. 18 (comp. 1 John iii. 9, iv. 7, 
y. 1, 4,18). But ‘from the beginning’ easily shades off into ‘afresh’ 
or ‘ over again’ (Gal. iv. 9 we have rdé\w dywley combined). Hence 
from very early times this has been one of the interpretations of 
avwev here, preserved in the Peschito, Ethiopic, and Latin Versions. 
It confirms the rendering ‘over again’ or ‘anew’ to find Justin 
Martyr (Apol. 1. lxi) quoting ad» uh dvayevunOire, od uy eloédOnre els 
T. Bac. T. odpaxdy as words of Christ (see on i. 23 and ix. 1): avaye- 
yaoOas must mean ‘to be reborn.’ Comp. Christ’s reply to 8. Peter in 
the beautiful legend of the ‘Domine, quo vadis?’, dyw0ev pé\Xdkw oravpw- 
Ojvac: where dvwiev cravpody doubtless represents the dvyacraupoiy 
(crucify afresh) of Heb. vi. 6. 

ov Sivara. It is a moral impossibility; not ‘shall not’ but 
‘cannot.’ See on vii. 7. 

tSety. i.e. so as to partake of it: so l&3ciy Advarov, Luke ii. 26; 
Odvarov Oewpety John viii. 51; comp. Ps. xvi. 10, xe. 15. 

T. gd +. G06. This phrase, so common in the Synoptists, occurs 
only here and v. 5 in 8. John. We may conclude that it was the very 
phrase used. It looks back to the theocracy, and indicates the 
Messianic kingdom on earth, the new state of salvation. 

Had Jesus been a mere enthusiast, would He have given so chilling 
a reply (comp. v. 10) to a member of the Sanhedrin? Would He not 
have been eager to make the most of such an opening? 

4. yépwv dv. He puts the most impossible case, possibly with 
reference to himself, ‘ when he is an old man, like myself.’ New birth 
as a metaphor for spiritual regeneration cannot have been unknown 
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to Nicodemus, He purposely misinterprets, in order to force a 
reductio ad absurdum: or, more probably, not knowing what to say, 
he asks what he knows to be a foolish question. 


5. U& SSaros x. wvevparos. The é¢ answers to the els which follows 
and reminds us of the ¢» in i. 88. The convert is immersed in the 
material and spiritual elements, rises new-born out of them, and 
enters into the kingdom. Obhrist leaves the foolish question of Nico- 
demus te answer itself: He goes on to explain what is the real point, 
and what Nicodemus has not asked, the meaning of dvyw6er: ‘of water 
and (the) Spirit.’ The outward sign and inward grace of Christian 
baptism are here clearly given, and an unbiassed mind can scarcely 
avoid seeing this plain fact. This becomes still more clear when 
we compare i. 26 and 33, where the Baptist declares ‘I baptize 
with water;’ the Messiah ‘baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.’ The 
Fathers, both Greek and Latin, thus interpret the passage with 
singular unanimity. Thus once more 8S. John assumes without 
stating the primary elements of Christianity. Baptism is assumed 
here as well known to his readers, as the Eucharist is assumed in 
chap. vi. To a well-instructed Christian there was no need to explain 
what was meant by being born of water and the Spirit. The words 
- therefore had a threefold meaning, past, present, and future. In the 
past they looked back to the time when the od pala moved upon the 
water, causing the new birth from above of Order and Beauty out of 
Chaos, In the present they pointed to the divinely ordained (i. 33) 
baptism of John: and through it in the future to that higher rite, to 
which John himself bore testimony. Thus Nicodemus would see that 
he and the Pharisees were wrong in rejecting John’s baptism (Luke 
vii. 30). Of the two elements, water signifies the purifying power, 
spirit the life-giving power: the one removes hindrances, making the 
baptized ready to receive the other (Acts ii. 88; Tit. iii. 5). Note 
that éx is not repeated before wvetuaros, so that the two factors are 
treated as inseparable: moreover, neither has the article; it is the 
kind of factors rather than a definite instance that is indicated. 

The Sinaiticus and some other authorities here read ré»y odpavdy 
for rob Geos. This reading renders Justin’s reference to the passage 
still more certain (see on v. 3). 


6. The meaning of -yerwnPjvac dyw0er is still further explained by 
an analogy. What man inherits from his parents is a body with 
animal life and passions; what he receives from above is a spiritual 
nature with heavenly capabilities and aspirations: what is born of 
sinful human nature is human and sinful; what is born of the Holy 
Spirit is spiritual and divine. 

There is an interesting interpolation here. The old Latin and old - 
Syriac Versions insert quia Deus spiritus est et de Deo natus est. No 
Greek MS. contains the words, which are obviously a gloss. But 8. 
Ambrose (De Spir. m1. 59) charges the Arians with effacing quia Deus 
spiritus est from their MSS. See on i. 13. 


7. dw.co, Advpas. Note the change of number and comp. i. 52. 
The declaration is pressed home: ris in vv. 8 and 5 is no vague gene- 
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rality ; excepting Him who says ‘ye,’ it is of universal application. 
‘Ye, the chosen people, ye, the Pharisees, ye, the rulers, who know 
80 much (v. 2), must all be born of water and spirit.’ 


8. tdavetpax.r.A. This verse is sometimes rendered thus: the 
Spirit breatheth where He willeth, and thou hearest His voice, but 
canst not tell whence He cometh and whither He goeth: so is every one 
(born) who is born of the Spirit. It is urged in favour of this render- 
ing (1) that it gives to wvedua the meaning which it almost invariably 
has in more than 350 places in N.T., of which more than 20 are 
in this Gospel: wxvejua may mean ‘breath of the wind,’ yet its almost 
invariable use in N.T. is ‘spirit’ or ‘the spirit,’ dveuos being used 
(e.g. vi. 18) for ‘wind’: (2) that it gives a better meaning to dé\c, a 
word more appropriate to a person than to anything inanimate: that 
it gives to gw} the meaning which it has in 14 other passages in this 
Gospel, viz. ‘articulate voice,’ and not ‘inarticulate sound.’ But on 
the other hand (1) it gives to wve? the meaning ‘breathes,’ which it 
nowhere has in Scripture: in vi. 18 and elsewhere it is invariably 
used of the blowing of the wind: (2) it involves the expression ‘ the 
voice of the Spirit,’ also unknown to Scripture: (8) it requires the in- 
sertion of ‘born’ in the last clause, in order to make sense. The 
close of the verse, ovrws éorl x.7.X., Shews that there is a comparison, 
and this is almost conclusive for ‘wind’ as the meaning of wveipua. 
Comp. Eccles. xi. 5. The Aramaic word probably used by our Lord 
has both meanings, ‘wind’ and ‘ spirit,’ to translate which 8. John 
could not use dveuos, which has only the meaning of ‘wind;’ so that 
the first rather imposing argument for the rendering ‘spirit’ crumbles 
away. ‘‘At the pauses in the conversation, we may conjecture, they 
heard the wind without, as it moaned along the narrow streets of 
Jerusalem; and our Lord, as was His wont, took His creature into 
His service—the service of spiritual truth. The wind was a figure of 
the Spirit. Our Lord would have used the same word for both”’ 
(liddon). Socrates uses the same simile; dyeuor avrot ovx dpdvyra, 
@ 3¢ wovodor davyepda july éort, kal wpooiyrwry avTdy alabavéueba (Xen. 
Mem. tv. iii. 14). In the Ignatian Epistles (Philad. vm.) we read rd 
awvetpa ov tAavarat, dxd Oeod bv: older yap wh0ev Epyerat kal wou Umdyet, 
kal ra xpuwra é&\éyxer, which is evidence of this Gospel being known 
a.D, 150, and probably a.p. 115. See on iv. 10, vi. 88, x. 9. 


6 yeyevynpévos. That hath been born; perf. pass. It is all over, 
this spiritual birth, ‘he knoweth not how.’ He feels that the heavenly 
influence has done its work; but he finds it incomprehensible in its 
origin, which is divine, and in its end, which is eternal life. The 
Sinaiticus, supported by the old Latin and old Syriac, inserts rod 
Sdaros xal after éx; another proof of the antiquity of corruptions. 
See on i. 18, and comp. vv. 6, 18, 15. 


9. yevéoOar. Come to pass (see oni. 6). He is bewildered; but 
there is no attempt at a rejoinder, as in v. 4. Comp. Job xl. 4, 5. 


10. odd S8don. Art thou the teacher, a representative of the 
highest knowledge and supreme authority in the Church? Jesus is 
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astonished at the ignorance of Rabbis, just as He marvelled at the 
unbelief of His countrymen (Mark vi. 6). *IoparA, frequent in Matt., 
Luke, and Acts, occurs only 4 times in S. John (i. 31, 50, xiii. 18, and 
here): ‘the chosen people’ is the idea conveyed. Ov y.eoxes. 
Perceivest not: this was knowledge which he might have acquired, 
had he made the effort. Winer, p. 148. 


11. otSapev. The plurals between singulars are to be noted. They 
may be rhetorical, giving the saying the tone of a proverb; but the 
next verse seems to shew that they are literal. Jesus and His dis- 
ciples tell of earthly things, Jesus alone of heavenly. Note the 
order and the pairing of the verbs; That which we know, we speak ; 
and of that which we have seen, we bear witness. Seeoni.18, For 
xal...ov AapB. The tragic tone once more; see on i. 5. 


12. ta érlyeaa. Terrena, things which take place on earth, even 
though originating in heaven, e.g. the ‘new birth,’ which though ‘of 
God,’ must take place in this world. See on 1 Cor, xv, 40, and 
James iii. 15. Prophets and other teachers can make known éalyea. 
ta btrovpdwa. The mysteries which are not of this world, the 
nature of the Son, God’s counsels respecting man’s salvation. 


18. ov8Selg dvaB. No one has been in heaven, so as to see and 
know these érovpdvia, excepting the Son of Man (see on i, 52). There 
is probably no direct reference to the Ascension. "Ex tr. otp. Out of 
heaven, at the Incarnation, when from being érovpaytos He became 
the Son of Man. 


6 ov éy +r. otp. These words are wanting in the best MSS. 
and other authorities. It is much easier to account for their in- 
Sertion than for their omission. It is, therefore, safest to regard 
them as a very early expansion of the Greek in ancient Versions. 
See on i. 18. They mean, ‘ Whose proper home is heaven,’ or, taking 
wy as imperf. (vi. 62, ix. 25, xvii. 5), ‘Which was in heaven’ before 
the Incarnation. Winer, p. 429. 


14. dv div. We here have some evidence of the date of the 
Gospel. The Ophitic is the earliest Gnostic system of which we have 
full information. The serpent is the centre of the system, at once its 
good and evil principle. Had this form of Gnosticism been prevalent 
before this Gospel was written, this verse would scarcely have stood 
thus. An orthodox writer would have guarded his readers from 
error: an Ophitic writer would have made more of the serpent. 


otrws. Christ here testifies to the prophetic and typical character 
of the 0. T. Both Jewish and Christian writers vary much in their 
explanations of the Brazen Serpent. It is safest in interpreting types 
and parables to hold fast to the main features and not insist on the 
details. Here the main points are the lifting up of a source of life to 
become effectual through the faith of the sufferer. All these points 
are expressed in vv. 14, 15. Nicodemus lived to see the fulfilment 
of the prophecy (xix, 39). 


‘a 
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tpoljvar. On the Cross, as in viii. 28. The exaltation of Christ 
to glory by means of the Cross (crux scala coeli) is probably not 
included: for this dofacOjva. would be the more natural term. In 
xl. 82 the Ascension is possibly included by éx ris y#s and in Acts 
ii, 38, v. 81 by rq de&g 7. Geo: here and in viii. 28 there is no 
such addition. Moreover, to include the Ascension spoils the com- 
parison with the Brazen Serpent. 


Set. It is so ordered in the counsels of God (Heb. ii. 9, 10). Comp. 
v. 30, ix. 4, x. 16, xii. 34, xx. 9; Matt. xvi. 21, xxvi. 54; Mark viii. 
31; Luke i ix. 22, xvii. 25, xxii. 87, xxiv. 7, 26, 44, 


15. wa. See on i. 8. The eternal life of all believers, whether 
Jew or Gentile, is the purpose of the Divine de. The lifting up on 
the Cross was the turning-point in the faith of Nicodemus (xix. 39). 


& avrg. This goes with éyy rather than ricredwr; that every one 
(xi. 25, xii. 46) that believeth may in Him have eternal life. Authori- 
ties are much divided between é and éx’ atrg, els and éx’ adrép. 
The confusion partly arose from the insertion of uh dwéd\nrat aD’ 
from v. 16 before éyy, causing the preposition and pronoun to be taken 
with ricredwr. 


tejy aléwov, This is one of 8. John’s favourite phrases. It 
occurs 17 times in the Gospel (8 in the Synoptics) and 6 in the 
First Epistle. In neither Gospel nor Epistle does he apply alémos to 
anything but gw}. The phrase Exew {wn aldpioy is also one of 
8S. John’s phrases, v. 86, v. 24, vi. 40, 47, 54; 1 John iii. 15, v. 12. 


16—21. It is much disputed whether what follows is a continua- 
tion of Christ’s discourse, or 8. John’s comment upon it. That 
expressions characteristic of 8. John’s diction appear (sovoyerns, riw- 
revew els 7d Svopa, mov rny dd7jdeay, 7d Pos), cannot settle the 
question ; the substance may still be Christ’s though the wording is 
§. John’s. And have we sufficient knowledge of our Lord’s phrase- 
ology to distinguish 8. John’s wording from His? In any case we 
have what was probably a conversation of long duration condensed 
into one of five minutes. Nor does the cessation of the conversational 
form prove anything. The more Nicodemus became impressed the 
less he would be likely to interrupt, like the disciples in the last 
discourses. It seems unlikely that 8, John would give us no indica- 
tion of the change from the Lord’s words to his own, if the discourse 
with Nicodemus really ended at v.15. See on vv. 31—36. 

The subject of these six verses is as follows; God’s purpose in 
sending His Son (16, 17); the opposite results (18, 19); the moral 
cause of these opposite results (20, 21). 


16. yap. Explaining how God wills life to every believer. Tdv 
xéopov=the whole human race (see on i. 10). This would be 
a revelation to the exclusive Pharisee, brought up to believe that God 
loved only the Chosen People. “A-yamdvis very frequent in the Gospel 
and First Epistle, and may be considered characteristic of 8. John: 
see on v. 20. Movoyevij; see on i. 14. This shews the greatness of 
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God’s love: it would remind Nicodemus of the offering of Isaac. 
Comp. 1 John iv. 9; Heb. xi. 17; Rom. viii. 32. "ESexey is stronger 
than ‘sent:’ it was a free gift to the world. Winer, p. 377. 


was 6 motedwy. The only limitation: eternal life is open to all. 
"Awéd\nrar. Subj. after a past tense; see on i.7. The translation 
of {wy alwys should be uniform; A.V. wavers between ‘eternal life’ 
(v. 15, v. 39, vi. 54, 68, &c.), ‘life eternal’ (iv. 36, xii. 25), ‘ everlast- 
ing life’ (here, v. 36, iv. 14, v. 24, &o.), and ‘life everlasting’ (xii. 50): 
‘eternal life’ is best. : 

17. rdw xécpov. Thrice for emphasis; characteristic of 8. John’s 
style (comp. v. 31, i. 10, xii. 36, xv. 19, xvii. 14). 


ov...tva xplvy. Not in order to judge (comp. Luke ix. 66). This 
does not contradict ix. 89. Since there are sinners in the world, 
Christ’s coming involves a separation (xplois) of them from the good, 
& judgment, a sentence: but this is not the purpose of His coming ; 
the purpose is salvation (xii. 47). The Jews expected both judgment 
and salvation from the Messiah, judgment for the Gentiles, salvation 
for themselves. Jesus affirms that the result of the xplocs depends on 
the faith, not on the race of each. Kopivew and xploits are among 
8S. John’s characteristic words. 


18. ov xplverat...néxpirar. Change of tense: is not judged...hath 
been judged. The Messiah has no need to sentence unbelievers; 
their unbelief in the self-revelation (Svoya) of the Messiah is of itself 
a sentence. They are self-condemned; comp. v. 36. Note the change 
from fact to supposition marked by od followed by «7: Winer, pp. 594, 
602. 


19. atry 5é to. i} xp. But the judgment is this; this is what it 
consists in. We have precisely the same construction 1 John i. 5, 
v. 11, 14; and almost the same (fa for Src) xv. 12, xvii. 3. 

7d $03. This is not only 8. John’s term (i. 4—9) but Christ’s 
(viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 46). On adv. els +. x. see on xi. 27. 

Kal syanr. The tragic tone again (see on i. 5). Men loved the 
darkness rather than the Light. Litotes or meiosis (vi. 37, viii. 40); 
they hated the Light. Gravis malae conscientiae lux, Seneca, Ep. 122. 
No allusion to Nicodemus coming by night: he chose darkness to con- 
ceal not an evil work but a good one. 


20. datAa. Whereas rovnpds (v. 19) expresses the malignity of 
evil, its power to cause suffering (révos), gaidos (perhaps akin to 
paulus) expresses the worthlessness of it. The one is positive, the 
other negative. Satan is 6 wovnpés, the great author of mischief 
(xvii. 15; 1 John ii. 18, 14, iii. 12, v. 18, 19): xvetduara roynpd (Luke 
vii. 21), d6p0adpds wor. (Mark vii. 22), -yeved wow. (Matt. xii. 39), are 
mischief-working spirits, eye and generation. addos is the exact 
opposite of omovéaies: the one is ‘frivolous, good-for-nothing, 
naughty ;’ the other is ‘serious, earnest, good.’ 

apdcowy. Is there any difference between rpdocew and woter in 
these two verses? V. 29 inclines one to think so, and the distinction 
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drawn is that rpdocew (agere) expresses mere activity, while roreiy 
(facere) implies a permanent result. But in Rom. vii. 15—20, xiii. 4 
the two words are interchanged indifferently, each being used both of 
doing good and of doing evil. He that practiseth worthless 
(the aimless trifler) hateth the light, which would shew the true 
value of the inanities which fill his existence. 1 Kings xxii. 8. 


ovx. Ex. The hatred is instinctive, the not coming is deliberate. 


tva pr} EAeyxOQ. In order that his works may not be convicted 
of worthlessness, proved to be what they really are. The A.V. 
translates éAéyxew here and xvi. 8 ‘reprove,’ viii. 9 ‘ convict,’ viii. 46, 
‘convince ;? and here the margin has ‘discovered.’ See on xvi. 8; 
Matt. xviii. 15. 


21. wowv tr. dAy8. To do the truth (1 John i. 6) is the opposite of 
‘doing’ or ‘making a lie,’ rocety Yevdos (Rev. xxi. 27, xxii. 15). It is 
moral rather than intellectual truth that is meant, moral good recog- 
nised by the conscience (xviii. 87). To ‘do the truth’ is to do that 
which has true moral worth, the opposite of ‘practising worthless 
things.’ In 1 Cor. xiii. 6 we have a similar antithesis: ‘rejoicing 
with the truth’ is opposed to ‘rejoicing in iniquity.’ See oni. 9. 


abrov ta Upya. Adroi is emphatic; ‘ his works’ as opposed to those 
of 6 patra wpdoowr. PavepwOy (see on i. 31) balances éAcyx67: the 
one fears to be convicted; the other seeks the light, not for self- 
glorification, but as being drawn to that to which he feels that his 
works are akin. “Orvis better rendered ‘that’ than ‘ because.’ 


év Bem. Note the order and the tense; that it is in God that they 
have been wrought and still abide: the permanent result of a past 
act. ‘In God’ means in the presence and in the power of God. 


These three verses (19—21) shew that before the Incarnation there 
were two classes of men in the world; a majority of evil-doers, whose 
antecedents led them to shun the Messiah; and a small minority of 
righteous, whose antecedents led them to welcome the Messiah. 
They had been given to Him by the Father (vi. 37, xvii. 6); they 
recognised His teaching as of God, because they desired to do God’s 
will (vii. 17). Such would be Simeon, Anna (Ike ii. 25, 386), 
Nathanael, the disciples, &c. 


We have no means of knowing how Nicodemus was affected by this 
interview, beyond the incidental notices of him vii. 50, 51, xix. 39, 
which being so incidental shew that he is no fiction. The discourse 
exactly harmonizes with his case, teaching that the righteousness of 
the scribes and Pharisees is powerless to gain admission into the 
kingdom of heaven. One by one his Pharisaic ideas of the kingdom, 
the Messiah, salvation and judgment, are challenged: from mere 
wonder at miracles and interest in the Worker of them he is made to 
look within and consider his own moral sympathies and spiritual 
convictions. Again we ask could a writer of the second century 
throw himself back to this? 
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22—36. THe Baptism anp Finan Testimony or Joan. 


22, 23. A mark of authenticity similar to ii. 12. It is impossible 
to suppose that these verses were written in the interests of dogma. 
8. John records these events, not for any theological purpose, but 
because he was present, and remembers them. 


22. perd travra. Quite vague; a less close connexion than is 
indicated by perd rovro. Contrast v. 1, 14, vi. 1, xix. 38, xxi. 1 with ii. 
12, xi. 7,11, xix. 28. Els +. "Iov8alav yqv. Occurs here only ; comp. 
7 °I. xeapa Mark i. 5; Acts xxvi. 20. Bath phrases indicate the country 
as distinct from the capital. The sphere of Christ’s ministry widens; 
first the Temple (ii. 14), then Jerusalem (ii. 23), now Judaea, finally 
Galilee (iv. 45, vi. 1). 


SvérpBev...2Bdarritev. Imperfects, implying that this went on for 
some time. He was baptizing through His disciples (iv. 2): not yet 
in the Name of the Trinity (vii. 39), as ordered to the Apostles (Matt. 
Xxvili. 19), but as a continuation of John’s Baptism, accompanied by 
the operation of the Spirit (v. 5). We have abundant evidence that 
John baptized before Christ’s ministry began, and that the Apostles 
baptized after His ministry closed; yet ‘‘this is the one passage in 
which it is positively stated that our Lord authorised baptism during 
‘His lifetime” (Sanday). But how probable that the one baptism 
should be the offspring of the other! 


23. v...Bamrrl{ov. Not as rival to the Messiah but still in pre- 
paration for Him, as Samuel continued to be Judge after the Kin 
was appointed. John knew that the Messiah had come; but He ha 
not taken the public position which John expected Him to take, 
and hence John was not led to suppose that his own office in preach- 
ing repentance was at an end, John still went on; Jesus, owing to 
His rejection in Jerusalem, seems to go back, ‘‘ becoming in a way 
His own fore-runner” (Godet). Thus they appear for a moment 
baptizing side by side. But the Baptist has reached his zenith; 
whereas the Messiah’s career has scarcely begun. 


Alvev. ‘Springs.’ The identifications of Aenon and Salim 
remain uncertain. The W4dy Fér’ah, an open vale fall of springs, 
running from Ebal to Jordan, is a tempting conjecture. There is a 
Salim three miles south, and the name Aenon survives in ’Ainfin, 
four miles north of the waters. 


%Sara wodAd. For immersion: the expression points to springs or 
streams rather than a single river like the Jordan. 


24. The Evangelist has not said a word that could imply that the 
Baptist was in prison. This remark refers to the Synoptists, and 
guards us against the inference easily drawn from them (Matt. iv. 12; 
Mark i. 14) that John’s imprisonment followed close on the Tempta- 
tion and preceded the beginning of Christ’s ministry. The whole of 
John i—iii. precedes Matt. iv. 12. In this magisterial interpretation 
of earlier Gospels we trace the hand of an Apostle writing with sure 
knowledge and conscious authority. 


——a 
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25. éyévero otv. There arose therefore; in consequence of Jesus 
and John baptizing so near together. The Evangelist’s favourite 
particle to mark a sequence in fact: see Introduction, Chap. v. 6 (c). 


tyrnois éx «.7.A. Questioning on the part of the disciples of 
John with a Jew. The common reading "Iovdalwy is respectably sup- 
ported, but seems quite out of place; with ‘Iovdalov, which has far 
the strongest support, one expects rivos. The questioning may have 
been as to the efficacy of John’s baptism compared with Christ's, 
or with the ordinary ceremonial purifications. ’Ex« implies that 
John’s disciples started the discussion, and it ends in their going 
at once to their master for his opinion about Jesus and His success. 


26. © ob pen. To whom thou hast borne witness. This was 
what seemed so monstrous; that One who appeared to owe His posi- 
tion to John’s testimony should be competing with him and sur- 
passing him: o¢ and ovros are in emphatic opposition. 


We obros. Lo (see on i. 29) this fellow, expressing astonishment 
and chagrin, and perhaps contempt: they regard baptizing as John’s 
prerogative. In Matt. ix. 14 we find them cavilling again. 

adavres. An exaggeration very natural in their excitement: the 
picture is thoroughly true to life. Comp. the excited statement of the 
Samaritan woman, iv. 29; of the Pharisees, xii. 19; contrast v. 32, 
and see on vi. 15. 


27. ov Sivarar. Comp. xix. 11. The meaning is disputed; either 
(1) ‘Jesus could not succeed thus without help from Heaven, and 
this should satisfy you that He is sent by God;’ or (2) ‘I cannot 
accept the supremacy which you would thrust on me, because I have 
not received it from Heaven.’ The former is better, as being a more 
direct answer to ‘all men come to Him.’ Possibly both meanings 
are intended. 


28. avrol tues. ‘Ye yourselves, though you are so indignant on 
my behalf.’ ey had appealed to his testimony (v. 26); he turns it 
against them. He is not responsible for their error. 


tum. dx. John speaks more plainly in i. 26, 30: now that Jesus 
has manifested Himself he feels free to declare Him to be the Christ. 


29. John explains by a figure his subordination to the Messiah. 


viv véndny. Here only in this Gospel does this well-known symbol 
occur. ltis frequent both in O.T. and N.T. Is. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 19, 
20; Eph. v. 32; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9. Comp. Matt. ix. 15, xxv. 
1, In O.T. it symbolizes the relationship between Jehovah and His 
chosen people, in N.T. that between Christ and His Church. By ‘the 
friend of the bridegroom’ is meant the special friend, appointed to 
arrange the preliminaries of the wedding, to manage and preside at 
the marriage-feast. Somewhat analogous to our ‘ best man,’ but his 
duties were very much more considerable. A much closer analogy 
may be found among the lower orders in the Tyrol at the present 
day. Here the Messiah is the Bridegroom and the Church His Bride; 
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John is His friend who has prepared the heart of the Bride and 
arranged the espousal. He rejoices to see the consummation of his 
labours. 

ioryxds xal dxotey. In the attitude of a devoted attendant. 


xapG xalpa. A Hebraism: comp. Luke xxii. 15; Acts iv. 17, 
v. 28, xxii. 14; James v. 17; Matt. xiii. 14, xv. 4 (from LXX., where 
the idiom is common). Winer, p. 584. It is in the marriage festivi- 
ties that the Bridegroom’s voice is heard. 


wemdipwra, Has been fulfilled and still remains complete: comp. 
vv. 18, 21, 26, i, 34, 52, &c. To speak of joy being fulfilled is an 
expression peculiar to 8. John (xv. 11, xvi. 24, xvii. 13; 1 Johni, 4; 
2 John 12): the active occurs Phil. ii. 2. 


80. Sed. See on v. 14. This joy of the Bridegroom’s friend, 
in full view of the certain wane of his own influence and dignity, is in 
marked contrast to the jealousy of his disciples. With this trium- 
phant self-effacement he ceases to speak of himself, and the second 
half of his discourse begins: 1. the Christ and the Baptist (27—-30) ; 
2. the Christ and the world (31—36). 


81—36. A question is raised with regard to this section similar 
' to that raised about vv. 16—21. Some regard what follows not as 
a continuation of the Baptist’s speech, but as the Evangelist’s comment 
upon it. But, as in the former case, seeing that the Evangelist gives 
us no intimation that he is taking the place of the speaker, and that 


there is nothing in what follows to compel us to suppose that there . 


is such a transition, it is best to regard the Baptist as still speaking. 
It is, however, quite possible that this latter part of the discourse is 
more strongly coloured with the Evangelist’s own style and phrase. 
ology, while the substance still remains the Baptist’s. Indeed a change 
of style may be noticed. The sentences becomes less abrupt and more 
connected ; the stream of thought is continuous. 

‘‘The Baptist, with the growing inspiration of the prophet, unveils 
before his narrowing circle of disciples the full majesty of Jesus; 
and then, as with a swan-like song, completes his testimony before 
vanishing from history” (Meyer). 

There is no contradiction between this passage and Matt. xi. 2—6, 
whatever construction we put on the latter (see notes there), John 
was ‘of the earth,’ and therefore there is nothing improbable in his 
here impressing on his disciples the peril of not believing on the 
Messiah, and yet in prison feeling impatience, or despondency, or even 
doubt about the position and career of Jesus. 


81. 6 dvebey ix. Christ: v. 18, viii. 23: dywOey here must mean 
‘from above’; see on v. 3. He is above all, John included, little as 
John’s disciples may like the fact. Comp. Matt. xi. 11. 


6 dy & +. yijs. Elva éx, expressing a moral relation, is charac- 
teristic of 8. John, vii. 17, viii. 23, 44, 47, xv. 19, xvii. 14, 16, xviii. 
86, 87; 1 John ii. 16, 19, 21, iii. 8, 10, 12, 19, iv. 1—7, v. 16, 3 John 
11; eleewhere in N.T. not common. Comp. yeyerficGa: éx, vv. 5, 6, 8, 


—— 
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i, 13, viii. 41; 1 John ii. 29, iii, 9, .iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18. Note the 
emphatic repetition of éx 7. 7s, a8 of xécuos in v. 17. Comp. xii. 36, 
xv. 19. He that is of the earth, of the earth he is, and of the earth he 
speaketh. This was John’s case: he spoke of ‘earthly things’ (v. 12), 
Divine Truth as manifested in the world, and as revealed to him. He 
could not, like Christ, speak from immediate knowledge of ‘ heavenly 
things,’ 'Exr. ys Nadel is very different from é« 7. xbopou Nadety (1 John 
iv. 5); the one is to speak of God’s work on earth; the other of what 
is not God’s work but opposes it. 


6 éx r. otp. épx. Repeating and defining 6 dyw6ev épy., thoroughly 
in 8. John’s style. In what follows we have another (see vv. 18, 15) 
interesting question of reading. T. R. has éwrdyw wdvyrwy éorl, xal. 
The xaf must be omitted on overwhelming evidence (NBDL against A): 
asyndeton is the rule throughout this passage. The evidence as to 
éravw w. éorl is very divided, the balance being against the words. 
Omitting them, we translate: He that cometh from heaven beareth 
witness to that which He hath seen and heard. 


82. & édpaxev «. tix. In His pre-existence with God; v. 11, i, 18. 
He has immediate knowledge of ra éovpdyxa. Tovro, precisely this 
is the substance of His witness: comp. xiv. 13. This use of a retro- 
spective pronoun for emphasis is frequent in §. John; v. 38, vi. 46, 
vii. 18, viii. 26, x. 25, xv. 5. 


Kal...ot6els AapB. The tragic tone again; see on i, 5, and comp. 
v. 11. ‘No man’ is an exaggeration resulting from deep feeling: 
comparatively speaking none, so few were those who accepted the 
Messiah. Comp. the similar exaggeration on the other side, v. 26, 
‘all men come to Him.’ These extreme contradictory statements, 
placed in such close proximity, confirm our trust in the Evangelist as 
faithfully reporting what was actually said. He does not soften 
it down to make it look plausible. 


33, The Baptist at once shews that oddels is hyperbolical: some 
did. receive the witness; ‘but what are they among so many?’ 


Exdhpdyorev. Of sealing a document to express one’s trust in it and 
adherence to it (vi. 27; 1 Cor, ix. 2): but in this figurative sense the 
middle is more usual (Rom. xv. 28; 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i, 13, iv. 30); 
the active in the literal sense (Matt. xxvii. 66). Adroi is emphatic, 
balancing 6 Geds: ‘he that receiveth Christ’s witness, set his seal that 
God is true.’ To believe the Messiah is to believe God, for the 
Messiah is God’s ambassador and interpreter (i. 18). °Ad»O4s not 
é\nOwbs; see on i. 9. 


34. vd friipara, 8S. John uses this word only in the plural (v. 47, 
vi. 63, 68, vill. 47, xii. 47, xv. 7); it means the separate utterances, 
as distinct from 6 Aéyos (vi. 60, viii. 43, 51, xii. 48, xv. 3), which is the 
communication as a whole, 

ob ydp éx p. ‘O GOeds is a gloss of interpretation. Omitting it, we 
translate, He giveth not the Spirit by measure ; or, the Spirit giveth 
not by measure. The former is better, and ‘He’ is probably God. 
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‘Unto Him’ should not be supplied, though there is a direct 
reference to Jesus. ‘Not by measure’ (first for emphasis) ‘ giveth 
He the Spirit,’ least of all to Jesus, ‘for it pleased (the Father) that 
in Him the whole plenitude (of Divinity) should have its permanent 
abode’ (Col. i. 19). Some make Christ the nominative, as giving 
the Spirit fally to His disciples; but this does not agree with v. 36. 


85. aq. See on v.16 and comp. v.10. The words seem to be an 
echo of voice from heaven which John had go lately heard ; oirés 
éorw 6 ulés pou 6 dyaryrés. The love explains the giving all into His 
hand, so that He becomes wayrwy xipros (Acts x. 36), and xepari Urep 
atyra (Eph. i. 22). 


S&exev. In 8. John statements respecting the Father’s gifts 
to the Son are specially frequent. He has given Him all things 
(xiii. 3); to have life in Himself (v. 26); all judgment (v. 22, 27); His 
name and glory (xvii. 11, 24); authority over all fiesh (xvii. 2); faith- 
ful disciples (vi. 39); commandment what to say (xii. 49) and do (xiv. 
81, xvii. 4). Here the hand signifies power to dispose of and control. 
Note the pregnant construction ; ‘ has given into, so that they remain 
in His hand;’ in i. 18, 32, 83, we have the converse, a verb of rest 

with a preposition of motion. 


86. tka t.aldévov. See on v.16. Present; ‘hath,’ not ‘shall have.’ 
Believers already have eternal life. We often think of it as something 
to be won; but it has already been given. The struggle is not to gain, 
but to retain: v. 24, vi. 47, 54, xvii. 3. Winer, p. 332. 


6 dreOav. He that disobeyeth, rather than ‘he that believeth not.’ 
Unbelief may be the result of ignorance ; disobedience must be volun- 
tary. A similar correction of A.V. seems to be needed Acts xiv. 2, 
xix. 9 ; Rom. xi. 30 (margin). Comp. Heb. iv. 6, 11; 1 Pet. iv. 1. 


ovx Sferas, Has not seen and has no prospect of seeing. 


{ épy7) +. Geov. This phrase occurs nowhere else in the Gospels, 
and its unique character is against this passage (81—386) being the 
comment of the Evangelist and not the Baptist’s speech. The wrath 
of God is the necessary complement of the love of God. If there is 
love for those who believe, there must be wrath for those who 
refuse. Comp. Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7; Rom. i, 18, ix. 22, xii. 19; 
1 John iii, 14, 


péva, not pevet ; abideth, not ‘will abide.’ He is under a ban until 
he believes, and he refuses; therefore his ban remains (comp. 1 John 
vy. 12). He, like the believer, not only will have, but has his portion. 
It rests with him also, whether the portion continues his. He has to 
struggle, not to avert a sentence, but to be freed from it. Thus the 
last-spoken words of O. T. prophecy resemble its last-written words. 
We have here the last utterance of the Baptist. Its sternness recalls 
and enforces the last solemn warning of Malachi;:—' lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


14 Sufrjoe for d:4oy (correction to the usual construction: comp. 
vi. 42, x. 5, Luke x. 19). 


16. Omit 6 ‘Incois after atrq: comp. iii. 2. 
21. awlorevé por, ydvar (NBL) for yivar, rlorevody jor (A). 


27. Wavpafov, with all the best MSS., for é@avzacav, which has 
been substituted to harmonize with #\éav. 


42. Omit 6 Xpords after xéepov, with NBC! and most versions and 
Fathers against ACD. 


43. Omit cai ar7dbey after exeiOev, with NBCD. 


46. Omit dé ‘Incots after otv: comp. iii 2. Kadapvaovp for Ka- 
wepvaovm: comp. ii. 12, 

51. Saivrncay (always used by S. John; xi. 20, 80, xii. 18) for 
daryvrnoay (never used by him), with NBCDKL against A. 


52. mv dpav wap’ abroy for wap’ av. 7. wp., a correction to bring 
wap’ avrwy nearer to érvGero. 


1—42. Tue Work amMonc SaMARITANS, 


The whole section is peculiar to S. John, and is evidently the nar- 
rative of an eyewitness: of the Synoptists 8. Luke alone, the writer of 
‘the Universal Gospel,’ mentions any intercourse of Christ with 
Samaritans (ix. 52, xvii. 16; comp. x. 33). Vv. 1—4 are introduc- 
tory, explaining the change of scene, like ii, 18 in the previous 
section. 


1. ovv. This refers back to iii. 22—26. Of the many who came 
to Jesus some told the Pharisees (see on i, 24) of His success, as 
others told the Baptist, and this was reported to Him again: 6 xvpios 
here, which is rarely used except by S. Luke of Christ before the 
Resurrection (vi. 23, xi. 2; Luke x. 1, xi. 39, xii. 42, xvii. 5, 6, &o.) is 
no evidence that the knowledge was supernatural. See on ii. 25, 

weve x. Barr. Is making and baptizing; the very words of the 
report. This is important for the meaning of v. 2, which is a correc- 
tion not of 8. John’s statement, but of the report to the Pharisees: in 
A.V. the Evangelist seems to be correcting himself. 

qj Iwdv. They had less objection to John’s success. He disclaimed 
being the Messiah, he ‘did no miracle,’ and he took his stand 
on the Law. They understood his position better than that of Jesus, 
and feared it less. Jesus had been proclaimed as the Messiah, He 
wrought miracles, and He shewed scant respect to traditions. 
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2. avrés ovx. Because baptizing is the work of a minister, not 
of the Lord: Jesus baptizes with the Holy Spirit (i. 33). 


8. ddijxev. ‘He left it alone, let it go’ (v. 28) as something that 
He would have retained, but now left to itself. First the Temple, 
then Jerusalem, and now Judaea has to be abandoned, because He 
can win no welcome. On the contrary, the report of His very partial 
success seems at once to have provoked opposition, which He avoids 
by retiring. Perhaps also He wished to avoid the appearance of 
being a rival of John. There is no trace of His continuing to baptize 
in Galilee. 

addy. Omitted by some important witnesses. It points to i. 43— _ 
ii. 12. He had come from Capernaum to Jerusalem for the Passover 
(ii. 13); He now returns to Galilee, where His opponents would have 
less influence. That this return is the beginning of the Galilean 
ministry recorded by the Synoptists (Matt. iv. 12) is possibly but 
by no means certainly correct. See on vi. 1 and Mark i. 14, 15. 


4. We. There was no other way, unless He crossed the Jordan, 
and went round by Perea, as Jews sometimes did to avoid annoyance 
from the Samaritans (see on Matt. x. 5). As Jesus was on His way 
al Jerusalem, He less reason to fear molestation. Contrast 
_ Luke ix. 53. 


5—42. Doubt has been thrown on this narrative in four different 
ways. (1) Ona priori grounds. How could the Samaritans, who re- 
jected the prophetical books, and were such bitter enemies of the 
Jews, be expecting a Messiah? The narrative is based on a funda- 
mental mistake. But it is notorious that the Samaritans did look 
for a Messiah, and are looking for one to the present day. Though 
they rejected the Prophets, they accepted the Pentateuch, with all 
its Messianic prophecies. (2) On account of Matt. x. 5. Would 
Christ do what He forbad His disciples to do? But what He forbad 
them was to undertake a mission to the Samaritans until the lost 
sheep of Israel had been sought after; whereas, 1. He had already 
been seeking after Israel; 2. this was no mission to the Samaritans. 
He went thither, we are expressly told, because He could not help 
going, ée. Was it to be expected that being there He should abstain 
from doing good? (3) On account of Acts viii.5. How could Philip 
go and convert the Samaritans, if Christ had already done so? But 
is it to be supposed that in two days Christ perfected Christianity in 
Samaria (even supposing, what is not certain, that Christ and Philip 
went to the same town), so as to leave nothing for a preacher to do 
afterwards? Many acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah who after- 
wards, on finding Him to be very different from the Messiah they 
expected, fell away. This would be likely enough at Samaria. The 
seed had fallen on rocky ground. (4) On the supposition that the 
narrative is an allegory, of which the whole point lies in the words 
‘thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy 
husband.’ The five husbands are the five religions from Babylon, 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim, brought to Samaria by the 
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colonists from Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24); and the sixth is the 
adulterated worship of Jehovah. If our interpreting Scripture depends 
upon our guessing such riddles as this, we may well give up the task 
in despair. But the allegory is a pure fiction. 1. When S. John 
gives us an allegory, he leaves no doubt that it is an allegory. There 
is not the faintest hint here. 2. It would be extraordinary that in a 
narrative of 38 verses the whole allegory should be contained in less 
than one verse, the rest being mere setting. This is like a frame 
a yard wide round a miniature. 3. Though there were five nations, 
there were seven or eight worships (2 Kings xvii. 30, 31), and the 
worships were simultaneous, not successive like the husbands. 4. There 
is a singular impropriety in making the heathen religions ‘ husbands,’ 
while the worship of Jehovah is represented by a paramour. 

The narrative is true to what we know of Jews and Samaritans at 
this time. The topography is well preserved. ‘The gradual develop- 
ment of the woman’s belief is psychologically true.’ These and other 
points to be noticed as they occur may convince us that this narrative 
cannot be a fiction. Far the easiest supposition is that it is a faithful 
record of actual facts. 


5. &x. odv. He cometh therefore ; because that was the route. 


wékuy. Town; the word does not imply anything very large. 
Capernaum, which Josephus calls a xwpyn, the Evangelists call a 
wo\ts. Samaria here is the insignificant province into which the 
old kingdom of Jeroboam had dwindled. 


Acyonévynvy Lvydp. Aecyou. may be another indication that this 
Gost ae written outside Palestine, or it may mean that Sychar 
was a nickname (‘liar’ or ‘drunkard’). In the one case Sychar is 
different from Sychem or Shechem, and is the mediaeval Ischar and 
modern ’Askar; in the other it is another name for Sychem, the 
Neapolis of 8. John’s day, a name which survives in Naplfs, the 
home of the Samaritans at the present day. The former is very 
preferable. Would not 8S. John have written Nearé\s if he had 
meant Sychem? He writes Tiberias (vi. 1, 23, xxi. 1): but Tiberias 
-was probably a new town with a new name, whereas Neapolis was 
& new name for an old town; so the analogy is not perfect. Eusebius 
and Jerome distinguish Sychar from Sychem : and Naplis has many 
wells close at hand, 


v. xwplov. The portion of ground; Shechem means ‘ portion.’ 
Abraham bought it, Jacob gave it to Joseph, and Joseph was buried 
there (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xlviii, 22 ; Josh. xxiv. 82). ~ - 


6. . Spring; v. 14; Rev. vii. 17, viii. 10, xiv. 7, xvi. 4, xxi. 
6; elsewhere in N. T. rare. Similarly ¢péap, well, occurs vv, 11, 12; 
Rev. ix. 1, 2; elsewhere only Luke xiv. 5. See on vii. 30. It still 
exists, but without spring-water, in the entrance to the valley between 
Ebal and Gerizim; one of the few undisputed sites. Samaria was 
now to receive the fulfilment of the promises in Gen. xlix. 22; Deut. 
xxxiii. 28, and become the heir of the patriarchs, Jacob’s well was a 
pledge of this. 


H2 
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&a8. otrws eri tr. 97. Was sitting thus (just as He was) by (v. 2) 
the spring. These details shew full information. He is willing at 
once to surrender His rest by day to the Samaritan woman, as His 
rest by night to Nicodemus (iii. 2) and His retirement on the moun- 
tain to the multitude (vi, 5). On é« expressing result see Winer, pp. 
459, 772. 


as tern. This case again is not decisive as to 8. John’s mode of 
reckoning the hours. On the one hand, noon was an unusual hour 
for travelling and for drawing water, while evening was the usual 
time for the meal (vv. 8, 31). On the other, a woman whose life was 
under a cloud (v. 18) might select an unusual hour; and at 6 p.m. 
numbers would probably have been coming to draw, and the con- 
versation would have been disturbed. Again, after 6 p.m. there would 
be rather short time for all that follows. These two instances (i. 39 
and this) lend no strong support to the antecedently improbable 
theory that 8. John’s method of counting the hours is different from 
the Synoptists’. 


7. & +. Zap. Of the province, not of the city of Samaria. A 
woman of the city would not have come all that distance for water. 
The city was at that time called Sebaste, a name given to it by Herod 
the Great in honour of Augustus (ZeBacrés), who had granted the 
place to Herod on the death of Antony and Cleopatra (see on vi. 1). 
Herod’s name Sebaste survives in the modern Sebustieh. In legends 
this woman is called Photina. For dvrAjoat, comp. ii. 8. 


Sés pot mwetv. Quite literal, as the next verse shews: He asked her 
for refreshment because His disciples were not there to give it. ‘ Give 
Me the spiritual refreshment of thy conversion’ is a meaning read 
into the words, not found in them. This request and xexomiaxws éx Tr. 
06. (v. 6) shew how untenable is the view that the Fourth Evangelist 
held Docetic views: the reality of Christ’s human form is very plain 
here (see on xix. 35). The reality of His human sympathy appears 
also ; for often the best way to win a person is to ask a favour. 


9. YF Zapap. The adjective, as distinct from éx rs Z. in v. 7, 
lays stress on the national and religious characteristics. The repeti- 
tion of the article, 4 yur?) } Z., giving emphasis to the adjective, is 
very frequent in 8. John; v. 30, vi. 88, 42, 44, 50, 51, 58, &c. &. 

wos ov—rap’ ésov. The pronouns are in emphatic opposition: 
she is half amused and half triumphant. She would know Him to be 
a Jew by His dress and speech. In His request He would use the 
testing letter (Judg. xii. 6), ‘Teni lischekoth,’? which a Samaritan 
would pronounce ‘ lisekoth.’ 


ot ydp ovyx. For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans; no 
articles. The remark is not the woman’s, but 8. John’s, to explain 
her question. Comp. Luke ix. 53. As He was on His way from 
Judaea she would suppose Him to be a Judaean. Galileans seem to 
have been less strict, and hence His disciples had gone to buy food of 
Samaritans. But even Pharisees allowed Samaritan fruit, vegetables, 
and eggs. Some important authorities omit the remark. 


i 
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10. et ySeas. If thou hadst known; on account of the aorists 
which follow: ofa has no aorist; comp. xi. 21, 32, xiv. 28, for the 
same construction ; and contrast v. 46 and viii. 19, where A.V. makes 
the converse mistake of translating imperfects as aorists. 


v. Swpedy +. Beov. What He is ready to give to all, what is now 
held out ~ thee, salvation, or the living water. Comp. Rom. v. 15; 
2 Cor. ix. 15. 


ob dv yr. Xd is emphatic; ‘instead of His asking of thee.’ 
‘Spiritually our positions are reversed. It is thou who art weary, 
and footsore, and parched, close to the well, yet unable to drink; 
it is I who can give thee the water from the well, and quench thy 
thirst for ever.’ There is a scarcely doubtful reference to this passage 
in the Ignatian Epistles, Romans, vir. See p. xxi. and on vi. 38, to 
which there is a clear reference in this same chapter, and on iii. 8. 
The passage with these references to the Fourth Gospel is found in 
the Syriac as well as in the shorter Greek versions of Ignatius; so that 
we have almost certain evidence of this Gospel being known a.p. 115. 


11. Képve. Sir, not ‘Lord.’ Having no neutral word in English, 
we must, as A.V., translate Képce sometimes ‘ Sir,’ sometimes ‘ Lord.’ 
But ‘Sir’ is a marked change from the feminine pertness of v. 9: His 
words and manner already begin to impress her, 


Bad’. Earlier travellers say over 100 feet; now it is about 75 feet 
deep. For dpéap see on v. 6: dvrAnpa here only in N. T. 


vd 88. rd t. The water, the living water (see on v. 9), of which 
Thou speakest. She thinks He means spring-water as distinct from 
cistern-water. Comp. Jer. ii. 18, where the two are strongly contrasted. 
In Gen. xxvi. 19, as the margin shews, ‘springing water’ is literally 
‘living water,’ viva aqua. What did Christ mean by the ‘living 
water’? Christ here and vii. 38 uses the figure of water, as else- 
where of bread (vi.) and light (viii. 12), the three most necessary 
things for life. But he does not identify Himself with the living 
water, as He does with the Bread, and the Light: therefore it seems 
better to understand the living water as the ‘grace and truth’ of 
which He is full (i. 14). Comp. Ecolus. xv. 3; Baruch iii. 12; Rev. 
vii, 17, xxi. 6, xxii. 1. 


12. prlod pelf. Zu is very emphatio; Surely Thou art not greater: 
comp. viil. 53, xviii. 33. Her loquacity as contrasted with the senten- 
tiousness of Nicodemus is very natural, while she shews a similar 
perverseness in misunderstanding spiritual metaphors. 


Tow watpos jpov. The Samaritans claimed to be descended from 
Joseph; with how much justice is a question very much debated. 
Some maintain that they were of purely heathen origin, although 
they were driven by calamity to unite the worship of Jehovah with 
their own idolatries: and this view seems to be in strict accordance 
with 2 Kings xvii. 23—41. Renegade Jews took refuge among them 
from time to time; but such immigrants would not affect the texture 
of the nation more than French refugees among ourselves. Others 
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hold that the Samaritans were from the first a mongrel nation, a 
mixture of heathen colonists with Jewish inhabitants, left behind 
by Shalmaneser. There is nothing to shew that he did leave any 
(2 Kings xviii. 11); Josephus says (Ant. 1x. xiv. 1) that ‘he trans- 
planted all the people.’ When the Samaritans asked Alexander 
the Great to excuse them from tribute in the Sabbatical year, because 
as true sons of Joseph they did not till their land in the seventh year, 
he pronounced their claim an imposture, and destroyed Samaria. 
Our Lord calls a Samaritan ‘ one of a different race,’ d\Aoyev7s (Luke 
xvii. 18). 


WSaxev piv. This has no foundation in Scripture, but no doubt 
was a Samaritan tradition. She means, ‘the well was good enough 
for him, his sons, and his cattle, and is good enough for us; hast 
Thou a better?’ The energetic diffuseness of her statement is very 
natural, @péppara might mean ‘slaves.’ 


18, 14. He leaves her question unanswered, like that of Nicodemus, 
and passes on to develope the metaphor rather than explain it, con- 
trasting the literal with the figurative sense. Comp. iii. 6, vi. 35, 
48 —58, x. 7—9. Note the change from was 6 rivywy, every one that 
drinketh (habitually) to 8s a» rly, whosoever hath drunk (once for all). 


14. ov pr Sup. els tr. al. Strongest negation (v. 48), will certainly 
not thirst for ever (see on viii. 51), for it is the nature of the living 
water to reproduce itself perpetually, so that the thirst is quenched as 
soon as it recurs. And this inexhaustible fount not only satisfies the 
possessor but refreshes others also (vii. 38). 


els fonjv aléy. This is the immediate result; the soul in which the 
living water flows has eternal life: see on v. 36 and iii. 16, 34. Comp. 
vi, 27, where the living bread is said to abide els tw alwnor. 


15. She still does not understand, but does not wilfully misunder- 
stand. This wonderful water will at any rate be worth having, and 
she asks quite sincerely (not ironically) for it. Had she been a Jew, 
she could scarcely have thus misunderstood ; this metaphor of ‘ water’ 
and ‘living water’ is so frequent in the Prophets. Comp. Isa. xii. 3, 
xliv. 8; Jer. ii. 18; Zech. xiii. 1, xiv. 8. But the Samaritans rejected 
all but the Pentateuch. With 8épxwuac comp. Luke ii. 15; Acts ix. 38. 


16. dev. tr. dvSpa cov. Not that the man was wanted, either as 
a concession to Jewish propriety, which forbad a Rabbi to talk with a 
woman alone, or for any other reason. By a seemingly casual request 
Christ lays hold of her inner life, convinces her of sin, and leads her 
to repentance, without which her request, ‘Give me this water,’ could 
not be granted. The husband who was no husband was the plague- 
spot where her healing must begin. : 


17. oi ty avs. Her volubility is checked: in the fewest possible 
words she tries to stop a dangerous subject at once. 


Kados. There is perhaps a touch of irony, as in Matt. xv.7; 2 
Cor. xi. 4. Comp. viii. 48; Luke xx. 89. 


” 
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18. wévre av&. Quite literally; they were either dead or divorced, 
and she was now living with a man without being married to him. 
The emphatic position of cov may possibly mean that he is the 
husband of some one else. 


rovro dX. elp. This thou hast said truly, literally ‘a true thing.’ 
Christ exposes the falsehood lurking under the literal truth. 


19. mpodrjtys. One divinely inspired with supernatural know- 
ledge, 1 Batt ix. 9, The declaration contains an undoubted, though 
indirect, confession of sin. Note the gradual change in her attitude 
of mind towards Him. First, off-hand pertness (v. 9); then, respect 
to His gravity of manner and serious words (v. 11); next, a misun- 
derstanding belief in what He says (v. 15); and now, reverence for 
Him as a ‘man of God.’ Comp. the parallel development of faith in 
the man born blind (see on ix. 11) and in Martha (see on xi. 21). 


20. Convinced that He can read her life she shrinks from inspec- 
tion and hastily turns the conversation from herself. In seeking a 
new subject she naturally catches at one of absorbing interest to every 
Samaritan. Or possibly she has had her religious yearnings before 
this, and eagerly grasps a chance of satisfying them. Mount Gerizim 
shorn of its temple recalls the great national religious question ever 
in dispute between them and the Jews. Here was One who could 
give an authoritative answer about it; she will ask Him. To urge 
that such a woman would care nothing about the matter is unsound 
reasoning. Are irreligious people never keen about religious questions 
now-a-days? 


éy +. Spe. r. Gerizim; her not naming it is very lifelike. The 
Samaritans contended that here Abraham offered up Isaac, and after- 
wards met Melchisedek. The former is more credible than the latter. 
A certain Manasseh, a man of priestly family, married the daughter 
of Sanballat the Horonite (Neh. xiii. 28), and was thereupon expelled 
from Jerusalem. He fled to Samaria and helped Sanballat to set up 
a rival worship on Gerizim. It is uncertain whether the temple on 
Gerizim was built then (about B.c. 410) or a century later; but it was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus B.c. 130, after it had stood 200 years or 
more. Yet the Samaritans in no way receded from their claims, but 
continue their worship on Gerizim to the present day. 


tpets A€y. Unconsciously she admits that One, whom she has 
confessed to be a Prophet, is against her in the controversy. Comp. 
Deut. xii. 13. Aet, must worship (v. 24) according to God’s will. 


21—-24. ‘‘We shall surely be justified in attributing the wonderful 
words of verses 21, 23, 24, to One greater even than §. John. They 
seem to breathe the spirit of other worlds than ours— of worlds whose 
course is equable and pure;’ where media and vehicles of grace are 
unneeded, and the soul knows even as it is known. There is nothing 
so like them in their sublime infinitude of comprehension, and in- 
tense penetration to the deepest roots of things, as some of the 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 45, vi. 6). It is words 
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like these that strike home to the hearts of men, as in the most 
literal sense Divine”—(Sanday). 

21. wlorevé por. See on i. 12, vi. 80. This formula occurs here 
only; the usual one is dujy, aunv, Adyw oor (ili. 3, 5, 11, xiii. 38, xxi. 
18; comp. i. 52, iv. 35, v. 24, 25, &c.). The present, as distinct from 
the aorist, means ‘believe, and continue to believe’ (x. 88, xii. 36, 
xiy. 1,11). T. RB. here reads ricrevoov. 


toxera. Spa. There cometh an hour (v. 25, 28, xvi. 2, 4, 25, 32). 
He Apeides neither for nor against either place. The claims of both 
will ere long be lost in something higher. The ruin on Gerizim and 
the Temple at Jerusalem will soon be on an equality, but without any 
privileges being transferred from the one to the other. Those who 
worship ‘the Father’ must rise above distinctions of place; for a time 
is coming when limitations of worship will disappear. ‘ The Father’ 
(0 waryp, never war7jp) used absolutely of God is very common in 

. John, very rare elsewhere in N. T. (Matt. xi. 27; Acts i. 4, 7; 
Rom. vi. 4; Eph. ii. 18). 


22. §& ov« ofS. That which ye know not. The higher truth 
having been planted for the future, Christ proceeds to answer her 
question as to the present controversy. The Samaritan religion, even 
after being purified from the original mixture with idolatry (2 Kings 
xvii, 33, 41), remained a mutilated religion; the obscurity of the 
Pentateuch (and of that a garbled text) unenlightened by the clearer 
revelations in the Prophets and other books of O. T. Such a religion 
when contrasted with the Jewish, which had developed in constant 
contact with Divine revelation, might well be called ignorance. 


ajpets k.7.A. We worship that which we know. The abstract 
form conveyed by the neuter should be preserved in both clauses 
(Acts xvii. 23). The first person plural here is not similar to that in 
iii. 11 (see note there), though some would take it so. Christ here 
speaks as a Jew, and in such a passage there is nothing surprising in 
His so doing. As a rule Christ gives no countenance to the view 
that He belongs to the Jewish nation in any special way, though the 
Jewish nation specially belongs to Him (i. 11): He is the Saviour of 
the world, not of the Jews only. But here, where it is a question 
whether Jew or Samaritan has the larger share of religious truth, He 
ranks Himself both by birth and by religion among the Jews. ‘We,’ 
therefore, means ‘ we Jews.’ 


8r. The importance of the conjunction must not be missed: the 
Jews know their God because the salvation of the world issues from 
them. Their religion was not, like the Samaritan, mere deism, but a 
watdayuryés leading on to the Messiah (Gal. iii, 24). 


qj cornpla dx r.°I. é. The salvation, the expected salvation, is of 
the Jews; i.e. proceeds from them (not belongs to them), in virtue of 
the promises to-Abraham (Gen. xii. 3, xviii, 18, xxii. 18) and Isaac 
(xxvi. 4): comp. Is. ii. 83; Obad. 17. This verse is absolutely fatal to 
the theory that this Gospel is the work of a Gnostic Greek in the 


im . 
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second century (see on xix, 35). That salvation proceeded from the 
Jews contradicts the fundamental principle of Gnosticism, that salva- 
tion was to be sought in the higher knowledge of which Gnostics had 
the key. Hence those who uphold such a theory of authorship as- 
sume, in defiance of all evidence, that this verse is a later interpola- 
tion. The verse is found in all MSS. and versions. See Introduc- 
tion, Chap. 1. ii. For rav ’Iovdatev see on xiii. 33. 


28. Kal viv éorfy. These words could not be added in v.21. The 
local worship on Zion and Gerizim must continue for a while. But 
already a few are rising above these externals to the spirit of true 
worship, in which the differences between Jew and Samaritan dis- 
appear, In the heavenly Jerusalem there is ‘no temple therein; for 
the Lord God Almighty is the temple of it, and the Lamb’ (Rev. xxi. 
22). Perhaps Jesus sees His disciples returning, and the sight of 
them prompts the joyous xal viv éor. 


of dAnOivol wp. True as opposed to unreal and spurious (see on 
i. 9), not to insincere and lying worshippers. Jewish types and 
shadows no less than Samaritan and Gentile imitations and delusions 
must pass away. Worship to be perfect and real must be offered in 
spirit and truth. 


év wrvebpars, This is opposed to what is material, carnal, and of 
the earth, earthy; ‘this mountain,’ the Temple, limitations of time, 
and space and nation. Not that such limitations are wrong; but they 
are not of the essence of religion and become wrong when they are 
mistaken for it. In the ‘holy ground’ of his own heart every one, 
whatever his race, may at all times worship the Father. 


cal ddnbela. Just as év rvetuar: confirms the declaration against 
local claims in v. 21, so év aAnOelg confirms the condemnation of an 
ignorant worship, that sins against light, in v. 22. True worship 
must be in harmony with the Nature and Will of God. In the sphere 
of intellect, this means recognition of His Presence and Omniscience; 
in the sphere of action, conformity with His absolute Holiness. 
‘Worship in spirit and truth,’ therefore, implies prostration of the 
inmost soul before the Divine Perfection, submission of every thought 
and feeling to the Divine Will. The two words express two aspects of 
one truth; hence év is not repeated : Winer, p. 522, 


kal ydp 6 warp +. For such the Father also seeketh for His wor- 
shippers. ‘Such’ is emphatic; ‘this is the character which He also 
desires in His worshippers.’ The ‘also’ must not be lost. That 
worship should be ‘in spirit and truth’ is required by the fitness of 
things: moreover God Himself desires to have it so, and works for 
this end. Intus exhibe te templum Deo. In templo vis orare, in te 
ora (S. Augustine). Note how three times in succession Christ speaks 
of God as the Father (vv. 21, 23): perhaps it was a new aspect of Him 
to the woman. 

24. God is spirit (not ‘a spirit’), and must be approached in that 


part of us which is spirit, in the true temple of God, ‘which temple 
ye are.’ The premise was old (1 Kings viii. 27); it is the deduction 
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from it which though necessary (Se?) is new. Even to the chosen three 
Christ imparts no truths more profound than these. He admits this 
poor schismatic to the very fountain-head of religion. 


25. Meoolas. Seeoni.41. There is nothing improbable in her 
knowing the Jewish name and using it to a Jew. The word being 
rare in N. T. we are perhaps to understand that it was the very word 
used; but it may be 8. John’s equivalent for what she said. Comp. 
v.29. Throughout this discourse it is impossible to say how much of 
it is a translation of the very words used, ‘how much merely the sub- 
stance of what was said. 8S. John would obtain his information from 
. Christ, and possibly from the woman also during their two days’ stay. 
The idea that S. John was left behind by the disciples, and heard the 
conversation, is against the tenour of the narrative and is contra- 
dicted by vv. 8 and 27. 


6X. Xpurrés. Probably the Evangelist’s parenthetic explanation 
(but contrast i. 42), not the woman’s. The Samaritan name for the 
expected Saviour was ‘the-Returning One,’ or (according to a less 
probable derivation) ‘the Converter.’ ‘The Returner’ points to the 
belief that Moses was to appear again. Comp. xi. 16, xx. 24. 


éxetvos. Emphatic; in contrast with other Prophets and teachers; 
the pronoun implies the exclusion of her present Teacher also. 


dvayyedct. He will announce to us all things: the revelation will be 
complete. 


26. *Eyo ely. It is the ordinary Greek affirmative (Luke xxii. 70). 
There is no reference to the Divine name ‘I AM,’ Ex. iii. 14; Deut. 
xxxii. 39. This open declaration of His Messiahship is startling 
when we remember Matt. xvi. 20, xvii. 9; Mark viii. 30. But one 
reason for reserve on this subject, lest the people should ‘take Him by 
force to make Him a king’ (vi. 15), is entirely wanting here. There 
was no fear of the Samaritans making political capital out of Him. 
Moreover it was one thing for Christ to avow Himself when He saw 
that hearts were ready for it; quite another for disciples to make 
Him known promiscuously. Contrast Matt. xxvi. 63. 


27. ¢Bavpatov. Change of tense; their coming was a single act, 
they continued wondering (vv. 30, 40) that He was talking with a 
woman, contrary to the precepts of the Rabbis. ‘Let no man talk 
with a woman in the street, no not with his own wife. Rather burn 
the words of the Law than teach them to women.’ This was proba- 
bly the first time that they had seen Him ignore this prejudice, and 
the woman’s being a Samaritan would increase their astonishment. 


obSels. Out of reverence: comp. xxi. 12, 


pévro.. Only thrice (2 Tim. ii. 19; James ii. 8; Jude 8) outside 
this Gospel (vii. 13, xii. 42, xx. 5, xxi. 4). The two questions are 
probably both addressed (hypothetically) to Christ. The word Aaneip, 
thrice in two verses, seems to point to the freedom with which He had 
conversed with her. 
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28. odv. Therefore, because of the interruption: see on iii, 25. 
“Tdpla occurs ii. 6, 7 and nowhere else. Her leaving it to take care of 
itself (v. 3) shews that her original errand is of no moment compared 
with what now lies before her; it is also a pledge for her speedy 
return. This graphic touch is from one who was there, and saw, and 
remembered. 


tots dv@pdtrovg. The people, those whom she met anywhere. She 
feels that the wonderful news is for all, not for her ‘ husband’ only 
(v. 16). Like Andrew, John, and Philip, her first impulse is to tell 
others of what she has found, and in almost the same words; ‘Come, 
see’ (i. 41—46). The learned Nicodemus had given no sign of being 
convinced. This ignorant schismatic goes forth in the enthusiasm of 
conviction to proclaim her belief. 


29. «mdvra da. ér. How natural is this exaggeration! In her excite- 
ment she states not what He had really told her, but what she is con- 
vinced He could have told her. Comp. rdyres in iii. 26, and ovdels in 
iii. 32. This strong language is in all three cases thoroughly in keeping 
with the circumstances. See oni. 50, xx. 28. 


pyre odros. Can this be the Christ? not ‘Is not this,’ as A.V., 
which has a similar error xviii. 17, 25. Comp. v. 33, vii. 31, 48, viii. 
22, xviii. 35, xxi. 5; where in all cases a negative answer is antici- 
pated; num not nonne. Here, although she believes that He is the 
Christ, she states it as almost too good to be true. Moreover she 
does not wish to seem too positive and dogmatic to those who do not 
yet know the evidence. 


30. d€ACov...4jpxovro. Went out...were coming (comp. v. 27): 
the single act (acrfet) is contrasted with what took sume time (imperf.). 
See on xi. 29. Weare to see them coming across the fields as we 
listen to the conversation that follows (31—38). 


31. év te per. Between her departure and their arrival. 


vpstev. Were beseeching Him (vv. 40, 47): they had left him 
exhausted with the journey (v. 6), and they urge, not their own wonder 
(v. 27), bat His needs. 


*“PaBft. See on i. 39. Here and in ix. 2 and xi. 8 our translators 
have rather regrettably turned ‘Rabbi’ into ‘Master’ (comp. Matt, 
xxvi, 25,49; Mark ix. 5, xi, 21, xiv. 45); while ‘Rabbi’ is retained 
i. 38, 49, iii. 2, 26, vi. 25 (comp. Matt. xxiii. 7, 8). ‘Apparently their 
principle was that wherever a disciple addresses Christ, ‘ Rabbi’ is to 
be translated ‘ Master;’ in other cases ‘Rabbi’ is to be retained; thus 
obscuring the view which the disciples took of their own relation to 
Jesus. He was their Rabbi. 


82. éyod...tets. In emphatic opposition: they have their food; 
He has His. Joy at the fruit of His teaching prompts Him to refuse 
food; not of course that His human frame could do without it, but 
that in His delight He for the time feels no need of it. Bpdorg is 
rather ‘ eating’ than food, which is Spdua, as in v. 34; comp. vi. 27, 
55. 8. Paul accurately distinguishes the two; Col. ii. 16; Rom. xiv. 
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17; 1 Oor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 10; so also Heb. xii. 16: wéors and 
wbyua the same; Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. x. 3; also Heb. ix. 10. 


ov« otSare. Know not; not (as A.V.) ‘know not of,’ which spoils 
the sense. The point is, not that He has had food without their 
knowledge, but a kind of food of which they have no conception. 


88. mpds GAA. Comp. v. 27, xvi. 17. They refrain from pressing 
Him with their difficulty. 
veyxey. Emphatic: ‘Surely no one hath brought Him anything 
to eat.’ This would be specially unlikely among Samaritans. Another 
instance of dulness as to spiritual meaning. In ii. 20 it was the 
Jews; in iii, 4 Nicodemus; in v, 11 the Samaritan woman; and now 
the disciples. ‘What wonder that the woman did not understand the 
water? The disciples do not understand the food!’ (Augustine). 
Comp. xi. 12, xiv. 5. These candid reports of what tells against the 
disciples add to the trust which we place in the narratives of the 
Evangelists. 


84. dpdv Bp. gory tva. "Eudy is emphatic: My food is that I may do 
the will of Him that sent Me and (thus) perfect His work. Christ’s aim 
and purpose is His food. See oni. 8; wa is no mere periphrasis for 
the infinitive (vi. 29, 40, xvii. 3; 1 John iii. 11, v. 3; comp. i. 27, ii. 
25, v. 40). This verse recalls the reply to the tempter ‘man doth not 
live by bread alone,’ and to His parents ‘ Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business?’ Luke iv. 4, ii. 49. It is the first of 
many such sayings in this Gospel, expressing Christ’s complete con- 
formity to His Father’s will in doing His work (v. 30, vi. 38, xi. 4, 
xii. 49, 50, xiv. 31, xv. 10, xvii. 4), TeAaoty (not merely redeiv) means 
‘to bring to a full end, make perfect;’ frequent in 8. John (v. 36, 
xvii, 4, 28, xix. 28; 1 John ii. 5, iv. 12, 17) and in Hebrews. 


35. trv rerpdp. «.7.4. This cannot bea proverb, No such pro- 
verb is known; and a proverb on the subject would have to be differ- 
ently shaped; e.g. ‘From seedtime to harvest is four months;’ érc 
points to a single case. So that we may regard this saying as a mark 
of time. Harvest began in the middle of Nisan or April. Four 
months from that would place this event in the middle of December: 
or, if (a8 some suppose) this was a year in which an extra month was 
inserted, in the middle of January. The words form an iambic verse. 


Sm Aevxalelory. In the green blades just shewing through the soil 
the faith of the sower sees the white ears that will soon be there. So 
also in the flocking of these ignorant Samaritans to Him for instruc- 
tion Christ sees the abundant harvest of souls that is to follow. “Ore 
should be taken after Oedoacde, behold that, not as A.V. ‘for,’ or ‘ be- 
cause.’ The punctuation is very uncertain, as to whether 74 belongs 
to this verse or the next. The balance of authority gives #3 to v. 36; 
but in punctuation MSS. are not of great authority, and 75y at the 
end of v. 35 seems intended to balance én at the beginning of it. 
Comp. 1 John iv. 8. 


86. els forty atl. See on iii. 15, 16. Eternal life is regarded as the 
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granary into which the fruit is gathered; comp. v. 14, and for similar 
imagery Matt. ix. 37, 38. ; 


tva. This is God’s purpose. Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6 promises that the toil 
of sowing shall be rewarded with the joy of reaping; but in the Gos- 
pel the gracious work is so rapid that the sower shares in the joys of 
harvest. The contrast between His failure in Judaea and His success 
in Samaria fills Jesus with joy. Christ, not the Prophets, is the 
Sower. The Gospel is not the fruit of which the O.T. is the seed; 
rather the Gospel is the seed for which the O.T. prepared the ground. 
And His ministers are the reapers; in this case the Apostles. 


37. év yap...dAnOivds. For herein is the saying (proved) a true one, 
shewn by fulfilment to be a genuine proverb and not an empty phrase. 
See on v. 23, vii. 28, xix. 35. ’Ev rovry refers to what precedes (comp. 
xv. 8, xvi. 30), in your reaping what others sowed (vv. 35, 86). 


88. Kexomdxare. Ye have laboured. The pronouns, as in v. 32, 
are emphatic and opposed, This will be the rule throughout; sic vos 
non vobis. 


GAXor. Christ, the Sower; but put in the plural to balance dyeis. 
In v. 37 both are in the singular for the sake of harmony; o ovelpwyr, 
Christ; o Gepl{w», His ministers. 


39. -woAXol ér. els ad. Strong proof of the truth of v. 35. These 
Samaritans outstrip the Jews, and even the Apostles, in their readi- 
ness to believe, The Jews rejected the testimony of their own Scrip- 
tures, of the Baptist, of Christ’s miracles and teaching. The Sama- 
ritans accept the testimony of the woman, who had suddenly become 
an Apostle to her countrymen, The miraculous knowledge displayed 
by Jesus for a second time (i. 49) produces immediate and complete 
conviction, and in this case the conviction spreads to others. 


40. tpdrev. Kept beseeching (vv. 30, 31, 47). How different 
from His own people at Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 58; Luke iv. 29) and 
from the Jews at Jerusalem after many miracles and much teaching 
(v. 18, &c.). And yet he had uncompromisingly pronounced against 
Samaritan claims (v. 22). Comp. the thankful Samaritan leper (Luke 
xvii. 16, 17). 


petvar. See oni. 38. They wished him to take up his abode per- 
manently with them, or at least for a time. 


42. oixéri «.r.A. Note the order: No longer is it because of thy 
speech that we believe (see on i. 7). Aadtd and Aédyos should be dis- 
tinguished in translation. In classical Greek Aad:d has a slightly 
uncomplimentary turn, ‘gossip, chatter.’ But this shade of mean- 
ing is lost in later Greek, though there is perhaps a tinge of it here, 
‘not because of thy talk;’ but this being doubtful, ‘speech’ will 
be safer. §. John uses Aéyos both for her word (v. 39) and Christ’s 
(v. 41). See on viil. 48, where Christ uses \ad:d of His own teaching. 


avrol y. ax. For we have heard for ourselves. 
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dAnOss 6 o. 7.0. See oni. 48 and10. It is not improbable that 
such ready hearers should arrive at this great truth so rapidly. They 
had the Pentateuch (comp. Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4), and 
not being in the trammels of Jewish exclusiveness would believe that 
the Messiah was not for the Jew alone. The Samaritan gave up less 
than the Jew when he accepted Christ. It is therefore unnecessary 
to suppose that S. John is unconsciously giving his own expression 
(1 John iv. 14) for theirs. 


43—84. Tur Worx amMona GALILEANS. 


43. rds §. ip. The two days mentioned in v. 40. These three 
verses (43—45) form a sort of introduction to this section, as ii 13 
and iv. 1—4 to the two previous sections. 


44. avros ydp «.r.A. This is a well-known difficulty, As in 
xx. 17, we have a reason assigned which seems to be the very oppo- 
site of what we should expect. This witness of Jesus would account 
for His not going into Galilee: how does it account for His going 
thither? It seems best to fall back on the old explanation of Origen, 
that by ‘His own country’ is meant Judaea, ‘the home of the Pro- 
phets,’ and, we may add, the land of His birth, for centuries con- 
nected with Him by prophecy. Moreover, Judaea fits in with the 
circumstances. He had not only met with little honour in Judaea; 
He had been forced to retreat from it. No Apostle had been found 
there. The appeal to Judaea had in the main been a failure, True 
that the Synoptists record a similar saying (Matt. xiii. 57; Mark 
vi. 4; Luke iv. 24) not in relation to Judaea, but to Nazareth, ‘where 
He had been brought up.’ But as they record the Galilaean, and 
8. John the Judaean ministry, it is only natural that a saying capable 
of various shades of meaning, and perhaps uttered on more than one 
occasion, should be applied in different ways by them and by S. John. 
Origen’s explanation accounts quite satisfactorily not only for the 
ydép here, but also for the ofy in v. 45, which means When therefore 
He came into Galilee, the welcome which He received proved the 
truth of the saying; ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ received Him whom ol 
{cor (i. 11), the Jews of Jerusalem and Judaea, had rejected. 


45. tv rq éopry. The Passover; but there is no need to name it, 
because it has already been mentioned in connexion with these mira- 
cles, ii. 23. Perhaps these Galilaeans who then witnessed the miracles 
were the chief of the woAXol who then believed. 


46. *A0ev ody. He came therefore, because of the previous invita- 
tion and welcome: see Introduction, chap. v. 6, . 


BaorAuxés. Royal official of Herod Antipas, who though only 
tetrarch was given his father’s title of Baocdevs. The word has no- 
thing to do with birth (‘nobleman’ A.V.), nor can we tell whether a 
civil or military officer is intended. That he was Chusa (Luke viii. 3) 
or Manaen (Acts xiii. 1) is pure conjecture. Here and in v. 49 the form 
Bac.Aloxos is strongly supported. 
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47. daiAGev...jpora. Comp. vv. 27, 30, 40,50, and see on xi. 29. 
The leaving his son was a single act (aor.), the beseeching (vv. 31, 40) 
was continuous (imp.). For &a see on i. 8. Some scholars think 
that in constructions like this a does not mean ‘in order that,’ but 
‘that,’ and simply dejines the scope of the request or command; comp. 
xi. 57, xvii. 15, 21, xix. 31, 38, xv. 17, 12, xi. 57. Winer, pp. 425, 
573. 

xataBy. Down to the lake (ii. 12); about 20 miles. See oni. 7. 


wedrXe. MéAdev here simply means ‘to be likely’ without any fur- 
ther notion either of intention (vi. 6, 15, vii. 35, xiv. 22), or of being 
fore-ordained (xi. 51, xii. 83, xviii. 32). 


48. onpeia «x. tépara. Christ’s miracles are never mere répara, 
wonders to excite astonishment; they are ‘signs’ of heavenly truths 
as well, and this is their primary characteristic. Where the two 
words are combined onpeta always precedes, excepting Acts ii. 22, 43, 
vi. 8, vii. 86. 8. John nowhere else uses répara: his words for miracles 
are oneta and Epya. 


ob py moreionre. Strongest negation (v.14). Ye will in no wise 
believe: or interrogatively; Will ye in no wise believe? Comp. ov uy 
awlws; xviii. 11. The words are addressed to him (rpds avréy), but as 
the representative of the many who demanded a sign before believing 
(see on 1 Cor, i. 22). Faith of this low type is not rejected (x. 38, 
xiv. 11, xx. 29); it may grow into something better, as here, by being 
tested and braced (v. 50). But it may also go back into sheer un- 
belief, as with most of those who were won over by His miracles. 
The verse tells of the depressing change which Christ experienced in 
returning from Samaria to the land of Israel. 


49. Kvpu. See on v. 11. His words shew both his faith and its 
weakness. He believes that Christ’s presence can heal; he does not 
believe that He can heal without being present. The words for the 
child are characteristic: the father uses wac:dloy, the term of endear- 
ment; Jesus and the Evangelist use vids, the term of dignity; the 
servants the more familiar vais. 


50. drlor. rH Adyy. Not yet éxior. els avroy: but this is an ad- 
vance on xarafnds wply droGaveiv. 


52. Kopydrepov toyxev. Literally, got somewhat better; a collo- 
quial expression: xopyws Eyes, ‘you are getting on nicely,’ occurs 
as & doctor’s expression, Arrian, Diss. Epict. 11. x. 13. The father 
expects the cure to be gradual: the fever will depart at Christ’s 
word, but in the ordinary way. He has not yet fully realised Christ’s 
power. The servants’ reply shews that the cure was instantaneous. 


&y Ges pay éB5. Accusative; during or in the seventh hour. Once 
more we have to discuss 8. John’s method of counting the hours. (See 
on i. 39, iv. 6.) Obviously the father set out as soon after Jesus said 
‘thy son liveth’ as possible; he had 20 or 25 miles to go to reach 
home, and would not be likely to loiter. 7 a.m. is incredible; he 
would have been home long before nightfall, and the servants met 
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him some distance from home. 7 p.m. is improbable; the servants 
would meet him before midnight. Thus the modern method of reck- 
oning from midnight to midnight does not suit. Adopting the 
Jewish method from sunset to sunset, the seventh hour is 1 p.m. He 
would scarcely start at once in the mid-day heat; nor would the ser- 
vants. Supposing they met him after sunset, they might speak of 
lpm. as ‘yesterday.’ (But see on xx. 19, where S. John speaks of 
the late hours of the evening as belonging to the day before sunset.) 
Still, 7 p.m. is not impossible, and this third instance must be 
regarded as not decisive. But the balance here seems to incline to 
what is antecedently more probable, that 8. John reckons the hours, 
like the rest of the Evangelists, according to the Jewish method. 


58. tyvw. Recognised, perceived. 


drlorevoev. Els avrov, i.e. as the Messiah: comp. v, 42, i. 7, 51, vi. 
36, xi. 15, where, as here, weorevw is used absolutely. The growth of 
this official’s faith is sketched for us in the same natural and inci- 
dental way as in the cases of the Samaritan woman (v. 19), the man 
born blind (ix. 11), and Martha (xi. 21). 


j olxla, av. SAn. The first converted family. Comp. Cornelius, 
Lyuia, and the Philippian gaoler (Acts x. 24, xvi. 15, 84). 


&4. rovro w. 8.0. This again as a second sign did Jesus, after He 
had come out of Judaea into Galilee. Once more 8, John carefully 
distinguishes two visits to Galilee, which any one with only the 
Synoptic account might easily confuse. Both signs confirmed im- 
perfect faith, the first that of the disciples, the second that of this 
official and his household. 

The question whether this foregoing narrative is a discordant 
account of the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5; Luke 
vii. 2) has been discussed from very early times, for Origen and 
Chrysostom contend against it. Irenaeus seems to be in favour of 
the identification, but we cannot be sure that he is, He says, ‘He 
healed the son of the centurion though absent with a word, saying, 
Go, thy son liveth.’ Irenaeus may have supposed that this official 
was & centurion, or ‘centurion’ may bea slip. Eight very marked 
points of difference between the two narratives have been noted. 
Together they amount to something like proof that the two narratives 
cannot refer to one and the same fact, unless we are to attribute an 
astonishing amount of carelessness or misinformation either to the 
Synoptists or to 8. John. 

(1) Here a ‘king’s man’ pleads for his son; there a centurion for 
his servant. 

(2) Here he pleads in person; there the elders plead for him. 

(3) The father is probably a Jew; the centurion is certainly a 
Gentile. 

(4) Here the healing words are spoken at Cana; there at Caper- 
naum. 

(5) Here the malady is fever; there paralysis. 
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(6) The father wishes Jesus to come; the centurion begs Him not 
to come. 

(7) Here Christ does not go; there apparently He does. 

(8) The father has weak faith and is blamed (v. 48); the centurion 
has strong faith and is commended. 

And what difficulty is there in supposing two somewhat similar 
miracles? Christ’s miracles were ‘signs;’ they were vehicles for 
conveying the spiritual truths which Christ came to teach. If, as is 
almost certain, He often repeated the same instructive sayings, may 
He not sometimes have repeated the same instructive acts? Here, 
therefore, as in the case of the cleansing of the Temple (ii. 13—17), 
it seems wisest to believe that S. John and the Synoptists record 
different events. 


CHars. V. TO XI. Toe Work amMona MIXED MULTITUDES, 
CHIEFLY JEWS. 


The Work now becomes a, conFiict between Christ and ‘the Jews;’ 
for as Christ reveals Himself more fully, the opposition between Him 
and the ruling party becomes more intense; and the fuller revelation 
which excites the hatred of His opponents serves also to sift the 
disciples; some turn back, others are strengthened in their faith by 
what they see and hear. The Evangelist from time to time points 
out the opposite results of Christ’s work: vi. 60—71, vii. 40—52, ix. 
13—41, x. 19, 21, 39—42, ‘xi. 45—57. Three miracles form crises in 
the conflict; the healing of the impotent man (v.), of the man born 
blind (ix.), and the raising of Lazarus (zi). 

Thus far we have had the announcement of the Gospel to the 
world, and the reception it is destined to meet with, set forth in 
four typical instances; Nathanael, the guileless Israelite, truly reli- 
gious according to the light allowed him; Nicodemus, the learned 
ecclesiastic, skilled in the Scriptures, but ignorant of the first ele- 
ments of religion; the Samaritan woman, immoral in life and schis- 
matical in religion, but simple in heart and readily convinced; and 
the royal oficial, weak in faith, but progressing gradually to a full 
conviction. But as yet there is little evidence of hostility to Christ, 
although the Evangelist prepares us for it (i. 11, ii. 18—20, iii. 18, 19, 
26, iv. 44). Henceforth, however, hostility to Him is manifested in 
every chapter of this division. Two elements are placed in the 
sharpest contrast throughout; the Messiah’s clearer manifestation of 
His Person and Work, and the growing animosity of ‘the Jews’ in 
consequence of it. The opposition is stronger in Judaea than else- 
where; strongest of all at Jerusalem. In Galilee they abandon Him, 
in Jerusalem they compass His death. Two miracles form the intro- 
duction to two great discourses: two miracles illustrate two dis- 
courses. The healing at Bethesda and the feeding of the 5000 lead to 
discourses in which Christ is set forth as the Source and the Support 
of Life (v., vi.). Then He is set forth as the Source of Truth and 
Light ; and this is illustrated by His giving physical and spiritual 
sight to the blind (vii.—ix.). Finally He is set forth as Love under 
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the figure of the Good Shepherd giving His life for the sheep; and 
this is illustrated by the raising of Lazarus, a work of love which 
costs Him His life (x., xi.). Thus, of four typical miracles, two 
form the introduction and two form the sequel to great discourses, 
The prevailing idea throughout is truth and love provoking contra- 
diction and enmity. 


CHAPTER V. 


8. Omit éxdexonévuv ri rod v8aros xlynow after Enpav, with 
NA!BC'L against D and the great mass of later authorities; a gloss 
suggested by v. 7, and added before v. 4. 


4. Omit the whole verse, with NBC!D against AL and the majority 
of later authorities; a gloss probably embodying an ancient tradition. 
Insertion in this case is easily explained, omission not. 

5. Insert avrot (overlooked between -g and rov-) after dodevelg. 


8—11. «pdBarrov is the form now generally received in N. T. for 
xpaBBarov. 

16. Omit cad éfjrouv avrdv dwoxretvas (inserted from v. 18) with 

NBCDL against A. 


25, 28. dxotoovow. We cannot determine with certainty between 
this form Rue 13?) and dxovcovrat: dxovooua: is the more common 
future in N. T. On {xjcovow (v. 25) see on vi. 57. 

86. pelfov (ABEGMA) is to be preferred to oe (S), SB wxey (NBL) 
to wxe (AD), which has been influenced by vv. 26, 27. 


87. éxeivos (NBL) for adrés, which was first inserted along with 
éxevos (D), and then drove it out (A). 


43. Arjpherde for Ajnpeode: xvi. 14,15, 24. Winer, p. 53. 


CHap, V. CuHrist THE Source or Lire. 


In chaps. v. and vi. the word ‘life’ occurs 18 times; in the rest of 
ara iia oa 18 times. ‘Thy son liveth’ (iv. 51) leads up to this 
subject. 

This chapter falls into two main divisions; (1) The Sign at the 
Pool of Bethesda and its Sequel (1—16); (2) The Discourse on the Son 
as the Source of Life (17—47). 


1—9. Ts Sicn at roe Poor or Beruespa, 
1. perdtatra. See on iii, 22. 


dopry tr. "I ABD, Origen, and many later authorities omit the. 
article, which though very ancient, was probably inserted owing to 
a belief that Tabernacles or the Passover was the feast intended. 
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Insertion would be more likely than omission. If éopri is the true 
reading, this alone is almost conclusive against its being the Passover ; 
8. John would not call the Passover ‘a feast of the Jews.’ Moreover 
in all other cases where he mentions Passovers he lets us know that 
they are Passovers and not simply feasts, ii. 13, vi. 4, xi. 55, &o. He 
gives us three Passovers; to make this a fourth would be to put an 
extra year into our Lord’s ministry for which scarcely any events can 
be found, and of which there is no trace elsewhere. In vii. 19—24 
Jesus justifies the healing at this feast. Would He go back to an 
event like this after a year and a half? Almost every other feast, and 
even the Day of Atonement, has been suggested; but the only 
one which fits in satisfactorily is Purim. We saw from iv. 35 that 
the two days in Samaria were either in December or January. The 
next certain date is vi. 4, the eve of the Passover, i.e. April. Purim, 
which was celebrated in March (14th and 15th Adar), falls just in the 
right place in the interval. This feast commemorated the deliverance 
of the Jews from Haman, and took its name from the lots which he 
caused to be cast (Esther iii. 7, ix. 24, 26, 28). It was a boisterous 
feast, and some have thought it unlikely that Christ would have 
anything to do with it. But we are not told that He went to Jeru- 
salem in order to keep the feast; Purim might be kept anywhere. 
More probably He went because the multitudes at the feast would 
afford great opportunities for teaching. Moreover, it does not follow 
that because some made this feast a scene of unseemly jollity, there- 
fore Christ would discountenance the feast itself. Assuming Purim 
to be right, why does 8. John not name it? Not because it was 
without express Divine sanction; the Dedication (x. 22) was a feast 
of man’s institution. More probably because Purim had no refer- 
ence to either Christ or His work. ‘The promised salvation is of 
the Jews,’ and 8. John is ever watchful to point out the connexion 
between Jesus and the O.T. The Passover and Feast of Tabernacles 
pointed clearly to Him; the Feast of Dedication pointed to His work, 
the reconsecration of the Jewish people to Jehovah. To refer the 
political festival of Purim to Him whose kingdom was not of this 
world (xviii. 86), might cause the gravest misunderstanding. The 
feast here has no symbolical meaning, but is a barren historical fact; 
and the Evangelist leaves it in obscurity. 


dvéBn. Went up, because to the capital. 


2. tory. The present tense is no evidence that this Gospel was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 8. John might easily write 
of the place as he remembered it. Even if the building were destroyed 
the pool would remain; and such a building, being of the nature of a 
hospital, would possibly be spared. See on xi. 18, 


él +7) wpoBaricy «.7.A. Reading and interpretation are somewhat 
uncertain: xoAvu$Opa is preferable to KxodunBHOpg, 4 érireyouevyn to 
Td Aeyduevorv, and ByOjubd to ByGecdd or ByOcaida. It is better to 
supply rvAy rather than dyopg with wpoSarcxy, although the ellipse 
of xé\y occurs nowhere else; for we know from Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39, 
that there was a sheep-gate. It was near the Temple, for by it sacri- 
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fices probably entered the Temple, There is evidence, however, that 
there were two pools at this place, and so we may translate, Now there 
ts at Jerusalem, by the sheep-pool, the pool (or, reading rd Aey., the 
place) called, dc. We cannot be sure from émaAeyoudéry (‘ surnamed’) 
that the pool had some other name as well. ‘The pool’ might be 
the name, Bethzatha the surname. Beth-esda=‘ House of Mercy,’ or 
(-Aschada) ‘of outpouring,’ or (estéu) ‘of the Portico.’ Beth- 
zatha may mean ‘ House of the Olive.’ The traditional identification 
with Birket Israel is not commonly advocated now. The ‘Fountain 
of the Virgin’ is an attractive identification, as the water is inter- 
mittent to this day. This fountain is connected with the pool of 
Siloam,. and some think that Siloam is Bethesda. That 8. John 
speaks of Bethesda here and Siloam in ix. 7, is not conclusive against 
this: for Bethesda might be the name of the building and Siloam of 
the pool, which would agree with ém:A\eyoudyn, as above. 


*Efpaior(. In Aramaic, the language spoken at the time, not the 
old Hebrew of the Scriptures. See on xx. 16. The word occurs only 
in this Gospel (xix. 13, 17, 20, xx. 16) and in Revelation (ix. 11, 
xvi. 16). See on i. 14, iv. 6, vii. 30, xi. 44, xv. 20, xix. 37, xx. 16. 

orods. Colonnades or cloisters. These would shelter the sick. 
The place seems to have been a kind of charitable institution, 
and Jesus, we may suppose, had come to heal this patient. 


8. A., X- §& The special kinds of do@evoivres. The words 
which follow in T.R., and the whole of v. 4 are an interpolation, 
though a very ancient one, for it was known to Tertullian (De Bapt. in 
‘“‘The whole passage is omitted by the oldest representatives of eac 
great group of authorities”? (Westcott). The conclusion of v. 3 was 
added first as a gloss on v. 7; and v. 4 may represent the popular 
belief with regard to the intermittent bubbling of the healing water, 
first added as a gloss, and then inserted into the text. The water was 
probably mineral, and the people may have been right in supposing 
that it was most efficacious when it was most violent. The MSS. 
which contain the insertion vary very much. 


5. &rn. Accusative after Ew, like xpévov in v. 6; having (passed) 
thirty-eight years in his infirmity. Not that he was 38 years old, but 
had had this malady 38 years. To suppose that S. John regards him 
as typical of the nation, wandering 38 years in the wilderness and 
found paralysed by the Messiah, is perhaps fanciful. 


6. yvovs. Perhaps supernaturally, as He knew the past life of 
the Samaritan woman (see on ii. 25): but He might learn it from 
the bystanders; the fact would be well known. 


G&tas. Dost thou wish? Note that the man does not ask first. 
Here and in the case of the man born blind (ix.), as also of Malchus’ 
ear (Luke xxii. 51), Christ heals without being asked to do so. 
Excepting the healing of the royal official’s son all Christ’s miracles 
in the Fourth Gospel are spontaneous, On no other occasion does 
Christ ask a question witheut being addressed first: why does He now 
ask a question of which the answer was so obvious? Probably in 
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order to rouse the sick man out of his lethargy and despondency. It 
was the first step towards the man’s having sufficient faith: he must 
be inspired with some expectation of being cured. Comp. 8. Peter’s 
BAépor els huds (Acts iii, 4). The question has nothing to do with 
religious scruples; ‘Art thou willing to be made whole, although it is 
the Sabbath?’ 

7. dvOp. ovx tx. Not only sick, but friendless. See on iv. 11. 


Srav rapax0y. Whenever &c. The disturbance took place at 
irregular intervals: hence the need to wait and watch for it. 

BdAy. Literally, throw me in; perhaps implying that the gush of 
water did not last long, and there was no time to be lost in quiet 
carrying. But in this late Greek Ba\d\ew has become weakened in 
meaning: xii, 6, xiii. 2, xviii. 11, xx, 25; Matt. ix. 2, 17, x. 34. 

Yyxopat éyo. Unaided and therefore slowly. 


&dXos. Not dddor; one other is hindrance enough, so small is the 
place in which the bubbling appeared. 

8. &yeape, rage As with the paralytic (Mark ii. 9), Christ does 
not ask as to the man’s faith: He knew that he had it; and the man’s 
attempting to rise and carry his bed after 38 years of impotence was 
an open confession of faith. 

kpdBarrov. Grabatus (Cic. Div. II. uxim.); a pallet: probably 
only a mat or rug, still common in the Hast, The word is said to be 
Macedonian (Mark ii. 4, vi. 55; Acts v. 15, ix. 33). 

9. pev...weprerdra. The taking up took place once for all (aor.), 
the walking continued (imp.): comp. iv. 27, 30, 40, 47, 50, vi. 66, 
xi. 27. It is scarcely necessary to discuss whether this miracle can 
be identical with the healing of the paralytic let down through the 
roof (Matt. ix.; Mark ii.; Luke v.). Time, place, details and context 
are all different, especially the important point that this miracle 
was wrought on the Sabbath. 


9—16. Tuer Srequer or THE SIGN. 


jv 82 yf ing Now on that day was a Sabbath. This is the 
text for what follows. Jesus had proclaimed Himself Lord of the 
Temple (see on ii. 17); He now proclaims Himself Lord of the 
Sabbath. This is a new departure: ritual must give way to love. 
The fourth commandment was the favourite sphere of Jewish re- 
ligiousness. By ostentatious rigour in enforcing it the Pharisees 
exhibited their zeal for the Law. Here, therefore, Jesus confronted 
them. He came to vindicate the Law and make it once more lovable. 
So long as it remained an iron taskmaster it would keep men from 
Christ, instead of being a wa:daywyés to bring them to Him (Gal. 
ili, 24). 

10. of’IovSator. The hostile party, as usual, and perhaps members 
of the Sanhedrin (i. 19). They ignore the cure, and notice only what 
can be attacked. They had the letter of the law strongly on their 
side: comp. Exod. xxiii, 12, xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2, 3; Num. xv. 32; 
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Neh. xiii. 15; and especially Jer. xvii. 21. Acts of healing (except in 
urgent cases) and carrying furniture were among the thirty kinds 
of work forbidden by the fourth commandment, according to Rabbini- 
cal interpretation. 


+e TMcparevopévp. To the man that had been cured. Contrast 
6 tabels in v, 13. 


11. 6 mowjoas. The man’s defiance of them in the first flush 
of his recovered health is very natural, He means, ‘if He could cure 
me of a sickness of 38 years, He had authority to tell me to take up 
my bed.’ They will not mention the cure; he flings it in their face. 
There is a higher law than that of the Sabbath, and higher authority 
than theirs. Comp. the conduct of the blind man, chap. ix. The 
attitude of both parties throughout is thoroughly natural. 


éxetvos. Even He, with emphasis: 8. John’s characteristic use of 
éxetvos; see on i. 18, and comp. Mark vii. 15, 20; Rom. xiv. 14. 


12. 6 dv@p, Who is the man? ‘man,’ implying a contemptuous 
contrast with the law of God. Again they ignore the miracle and 
attack the command. They do not ask, ‘Who cured thee, and there- 
_ fore must have Divine authority?’ but, ‘Who told thee to break the 
Sabbath, and therefore could not have it?’ Christ’s command was 
perhaps aimed at erroneous views about the Sabbath. 


18. ev. Withdrew or turned aside: literally (vedw) ‘stooped 
out of the way of,’ ‘bent aside to avoid.’ Here only in N.T. It 
might mean (véw) ‘swam out of,’ which would be a graphic expression 
for making one’s way through 8 surging crowd and natural in a fisher- 
man of the sea of Galilee: but LXX. in Judg. iv. 18 is certainly vedw 
not véw (comp. 2 K. ii. 24, xxiii. 16). 


&yAov Svros. This is ambiguous: it may mean iy withdrew, 
viz. to avoid the crowd, or how He withdrew, viz. by disappearing in 
the crowd. Both make good sense. 


14. perd tratra. See on ili. 22, ix. 85. Probably the same day; we 
may suppose that one of his first acts after his cure would be to offer 
his thanks in the Temple. On vv. 13 and 148. Augustine writes, ‘‘It 
is difficult in a crowd to see Christ; a certain solitude is necessary for 
our mind; it is by a certain solitude of contemplation that God is 
seen...... He did not see Jesus in the crowd, he saw Him in the 
Temple. The Lord Jesus indeed saw him both in the crowd and 
in the Temple. The impotent man, however, does not know Jesus in 
the crowd; but he knows Him in the Temple.” For %e see on i, 29. 


pynxért dudorave. Present imperative; continue no longer in sin. 
Comp. [viii. 11,] xx. 17; 1 John iii. 6 The man’s conscience would 
tell him what sin. Comp. [viii. a. What follows shews plainly not 
merely that physical suffering in the aggregate is the result of sin in 
the aggregate, but that this man’s 38 years of sickness were the result 
of his own sin. This was known to Christ’s heart-searching eye (i 
24, 25), but it is a conclusion which we may not draw without the 
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clearest evidence in any given case. Suffering serves other ends than 
punishment: ‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth;’ and comp. ix. 3. 


xetpov. Not necessarily hell: even in this life there might be a 
worse thing than the sickness which had consumed more than half 
man’s threescore and ten. So terrible are God’s judgments; so awful 
is our responsibility. Comp. Matt. xii. 45; 2 Pet. ii, 20. 


15. tots’IovSalois. Seeoni.19. Authorities differ as to whether 
elrey or avivyye\ev is the verb. If the latter is correct, 8. John 
perhaps intimates that the man’s announcement was virtually a pro- 
phetic declaration (comp. iv. 25, xvi. 13, 14, 15, 25; 1 John i, 5; 
the only places where he uses the word). But in no case need we 
suppose that the man purposes to convert ‘the Jews.’ On the other 
hand he does not act in malice against Jesus; in that case he would 
have said ‘He that bade me carry my bed.’ But he retains his old 
defiance (v.11). He had good authority for breaking the Sabbath— 
One who could work miracles; and this was the famous Teacher from 
Galilee, 


16. Sid rovro. For this cause. We should mark the difference 
between da rovro (v. 18, vi. 65, vii. 21, 22, viii. 47, ix. 23, x. 17, xii. 
89, xiii. 11, xv. 19, xvi. 15) and o¥v, therefore. 


&(axov. Once more we have contrasted effects of Christ’s work 
(see on ii. 16). The man healed returns thanks in the Temple, and 
maintains the authority of Jesus over the Sabbath: ‘the Jews’ 
persecute Him. This is the first declaration of hostility, and it comes 
very early in the ministry. Note the imperfects édiwxov, ‘continued to 
persecute’; the hostility is permanent: émole, ‘was wont to do’;.He 
went counter to the Law on principle. “Or: érole: may be either the 
Jews’ or 8. John’s statement. Perhaps some of the unrecorded 
miracles (ii. 23, iv. 45) were wrought on the Sabbath. His having 
convicted them of publicly profaning the Temple (ii. 14) would make 
them the more eager to retaliate for a public profanation of the 
Sabbath. Comp. a similar result in Galilee (Luke vi. 1—11). 


17—47. Tus Discourse on THE Son a8 THE Source or Lirs, 


17. dmwexplvaro. The middle occurs in 8. John only here, v, 19, 
and xii. 23 (?). This was how He met their constant persecution. 
The discourse which follows (see introductory note to chap. iii.) may 
be thus analysed. (Sanday, p.106.) It has two main divisions—I. 
The prerogatives of the Son of God (17—30). IL. The unbelief of the 
Jews (31—47). These two are subdivided as follows: I. 1. Defence 
of healing on the Sabbath based on the relation of the Son to the 
Father (17, 18). 2. Intimacy of the Son with the Father further 
enforced (9, 20). 3. This intimacy proved by the twofold power 
committed to the Son (a) of communicating spiritual life (21—27), 
(b) of raising the dead (28, 29). 4. The Son’s qualification for these 
high powers is the perfect harmony of His Will with that of the 
Father (30). II. 1. The Son’s claims rest not on His testimony 
alone, nor on that of John, but on that of the Father (81—35). 2. 
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The Father’s testimony is evident (a) in the works assigned to the 
Son (36), (b) in the revelation which the Jews reject (3740). 38. Not 
that the Son needs honour from men, who are too worldly to receive 
Him (41—44). 4. Their appeal to Moses is vain; his writings con- 
demn them, 


17—30. Tue Prerocatives AND Powers oF THE Son or Gop. 


17,18. Defence of healing on the Sabbath based on the relation of 
the Son to the Father. 


17. twos don. See on ii. 10. My Father is working even until 
now; I am working also. From the Creation up to this moment 
God has been ceaselessly working for man’s salvation. From such 
activity there is no rest, no Sabbath: for mere cessation from ac- 
tivity is not of the essence of the Sabbath; and to cease to do good 
is not to keep the Sabbath but to sin. Sabbaths have never hindered 
the Father’s work; they must not hinder the Son’s. Elsewhere 
(Mark ii, 27) Christ says that the Sabbath is a blessing not a burden ; 
it was made for man, not man for it. Here He takes far higher 
ground for Himself. He is equal to the Father, and does what the 
Father does. Mark ii. 28 helps to connect the two positions. If the 
Sabbath is subject to man, much more to the Son of Man, who is 
' equal to the Father. Is not the Law-Giver greater than His laws? 
Note the co-ordination of the Son’s work with the Father’s. 


18. Sid rotro. See on v. 16. Maddo» shews that édiwxor in v. 16 
includes attempts to compass His death. Comp. Mark iii. 6. This 
is the blood-red thread which runs through the whole of this section 
of the Gospel; vii. 1, 19, 25, viii. 37, 40, 59, x. 31, xi. 53, xii. 10. 


vey. Was loosing or relaxing, making less binding; solvebat. Not 
@ single occasion, but a general principle, was in question. Comp. 
vii. 23, and see on x. 35: Matt. v. 19, xviii. 18. 


toov é. w. r. 8. They fully understand the force of the parallel 
statements, ‘My Father is working; I am working also,’ and the 
exclusive expression ‘ My Father,’ not ‘our Father’ (viii. 41). ‘Be- 
hold,’ says 8. Augustine, ‘the Jews understand what the Arians fail to 
understand.’ If Arian or Unitarian views were right, would not 
Christ at once have explained that what they imputed to Him as 
blasphemy was not in His mind at all? But instead of explaining 
that He by no means claims equality with the Father, He goes on to 
reaffirm this equality from other points of view: see especially v. 23. 


19, 20. Intimacy of the Son with the Father further enforced. 


19. of 8. 6 ulds 1. dp’ é ovSév. It is morally impossible for Him to 
act with individual self-assertion independent of God, because He is the 
Son: Their Will and working are one. It was to this independent 
action that Satan had tempted Him (comp. ‘ Better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven’). The Jews accuse Him of blasphemy; and 
blasphemy implies opposition to God: but He and the Father are 
most intimately united. See on i. 52. 
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ad’ éavrov. The expression is peculiar to 8. John: comp. v. 30, vii. 
17, 28, viii. 28, 42, xi. 51, xiv. 10, xv. 4, xvi. 13. There is only one 
enyn THs Gedrnros: the Son must in some sense be dependent; the 
very idea implies it. Comp. ‘I have not done them of mine own 
mind’ (ax’ éuavrof), Numb. xvi. 28. 


édy pr{ re BA. Unless He seeth the Father doing it. 


d ydp dv. The negative statement is explained by a positive one, 
The Son cannot act of Himself, for He is ever engaged in doing the. 
Father’s work, whatsoever it may be. 


20. 6 ydp w. Moral necessity for the Son’s doing what the 
Father does. The Father’s love for the Son compels Him to make 
known all His works to Him; the Son’s relation to the Father 
compels Him to do what the Father does. The Son continues on 
earth what He had seen in heaven before the Incarnation. 


get. Some good authorities read ayarg (perhaps from iii. 35), 
but ire? is right. deity (amare) denotes affection resulting from 
personal relationship; dyardgy (diligere) denotes affection resulting 
from deliberate choice: see on xi. 5, xxi. 15. 


pe(Lova tr. Greater works than these will He shew Him. ‘The 
Father will give the Son an example of greater works than these 
healings, the Son will do the like, and ye unbelievers will be shamed 
into admiration.’ He does not say that they will believe. ‘Works’ 
is @ favourite term with 8. John to express the details of Christ’s 
work of redemption, much as pjyuara in relation to ddyos (see on Iii. 
34). Comp. v. 36, ix, 4, x. 25, 32, 37, xiv. 11, 12, xv. 24. Of these 
passages, xiv. 12 is analogous to this, shewing that what the Father 
does for the Son, the Son does for those who believe on Him. 


21—29. The intimacy of the Son with the Father proved by the 
twofold power committed to the Son (a) of communicating spiritual life, 
(b) of causing the bodily resurrection of the dead. 


21—27. The Father imparts to the Son the power of raising the 
spiritually dead. It is very important to notice that ‘raising the 
dead’ in this section is figurative ; raising from moral and spiritual 
death: whereas the resurrection (vv. 28, 29) is literal; the rising of 
dead bodies from the graves. It is impossible to take both sections in 
one and the same sense, either figurative or literal. The wording of 
v. 28 and still more of v. 29 is quite conclusive against spiritual 
resurrection being meant there: what in that case could ‘the resur- 
rection of damnation’ mean? Verses 24 and 25 are equally con- 
clusive against a bodily resurrection being meant here: what in that 
case can ‘an hour is coming, and now is’ mean? 


21. “nee v.v. This is one of the ‘greater works’ which the 
Father sheweth the Son, and which the Son imitates, the raising up 
those who are spiritually dead. Not all of them: the Son imparts 
life only to ‘whom He will:’ and He wills not to impart it to those 
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who will not believe. The ‘whom He will’ would be almost unin- 
telligible if actual resurrection from the grave were intended. 


22, ofStydp ém. For not even doth the Father (to Whom judg- 
ment belongs) judge any man. The Son therefore has both powers, 
to make alive whom He will, and to judge: but the second is only the 
corollary of the first, Those whom He does not will to make alive are 
by that very fact judged, separated off from the living, and left in the 
death which they have chosen. He does not make them dead, does 
not slay them. They are spiritually dead already, and will not be 
made alive. As in iii. 17, 18, the context shews that the judgment is 
one of condemnation. Note the emphatic position of wacay. 


23. ov tug. By not knowing the Father’s representative. 


24. db r. XA. p. dxovwy. This shews that ots 0é\e (v. 21) implies 
no arbitrary selection. Each decides for himself whether he will hear 
and believe and thus have life. 


ToT, TH by uaa Believeth Him that sent (see on i. 33). Here 
and viii, 31; Acts xvi. 34, xviii. 8; Tit. ii. 8, the A. V. renders mor. 
- tol, ‘to believe a man’s word,’ as if it were wir. els ria, ‘to believe 
on @ man.’ Here the meaning is, ‘believeth God’s word respecting 
‘His Son ;’ see on i. 12, vi. 20. 


te f. alev. Hath it already: see on iii. 36 and 16, 
es xp. odx Ex. Cometh not into judgment. 


eraB. x.r.A. Is passed over out of death into life: comp. xiii. 1; 
1 John iii. 14, This cannot refer to the resurrection of the ee it 
is equivalent to escaping judgment and obtaining eternal life; shew- 
ing that the death is spiritual and the resurrection spiritual also. 


25. Repetition of v. 24 in a more definite form, with a cheering 
addition: v. 24 says that whoever hears and believes God has eternal 
life; v. 25 states that already some are in this happy case. 


tox. dpa. There cometh an hour: comp. iv. 21, 23. 


xal viv dor. These words also exclude the meaning of a bodily 
resurrection ; the hour for which had not yet arrived. The few cases 
in which Christ raised the dead cannot be meant; (1) the statement 
evidently has a much wider range; (2) the widow’s son, Jairus’ 
daughter, and Lazarus were not yet dead, so that even of them ‘and 
mow is’ would not be true; (3) they died again after their return from 
death, and ‘they that hear shall live’ clearly refers to eternal life, as 
@ comparison with v. 24 shews. If a spiritual resurrection be under- 
stood, ‘and now is’ is perfectly intelligible: Christ’s ministry was 
already winning souls from spiritual death. 


26. So gave He also to the Son. Oomp. ‘the living Father sent 
Me, and I live by the Father’ (vi. 57). The Father is the absolutely 
living One, the Fount of all Life. The Messiah, however, imparts 
life to all who believe; which He could not do unless He had in 
Himself a fountain of life; and this the Father gave Him when He 
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sent Him into the world. The Eternal Generation of the Son from 
the Father is not here in question; it is the Father’s communication 
of Divine attributes to the Incarnate Word that is meant. 


27. €ovolav Saxev. Gave Him authority (i. 12, x. 18), when He 
sent Him into the world. Aorists mark what was done once for all. 


Sr vids dvOp. lorly. Because He is a son of man, i.e. not because 
He is the Messiah, but because He is a human being. Neither ‘son’ 
nor ‘man’ has the article. Where ‘the Son of Man,’ i.e. the Messiah, 
is meant, both words have the article: comp. i, 52, iii, 18, 14, vi. 27, 
58, 62, viii. 28, &c. Because the Son emptied Himself of His glory 
and became a man, therefore the Father endowed Him with these 
two powers; to have life in Himself, and to execute judgment. 


Before passing on to the last section of this half of the discourse we 
may remark that “the relation of the Son to the Father is seldom 
alluded to in the Synoptic Gospels. But a single verse in which it is, 
seems to contain the essence of the Johannean theology, Matt. xi. 27: 
‘ All things are delivered unto Me of My Father; and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.’ This 
‘passage is one of the best authenticated in the Synoptic Gospels. It 
is found in exact parallelism both in 8, Matthew and 8. Luke...... 
And yet once grant the authenticity of this passage, and there is 
nothing in the Johannean Christology that it does not cover.” Sanday. 
The theory, therefore, that this discourse is the composition of the 
Evangelist, who puts forward his own theology as the teaching of 
Christ, has no basis. If the passage in S. Matthew and 8. Luke 
represents the teaching of Christ, what reason have we for doubting 
that this discourse does so? To invent the substance of it was 
beyond the reach even of 8. John; how far the precise wording is his 
eee tell, This section (21—27) bears strong impress of his 
style. 


28, 29. The intimacy between the Father and the Son further 
proved by the power committed to the Son of causing the bodily 
resurrection of the dead. 


28. pr Oavp. Comp. ili. 7. Marvel not that the Son can grant 
spiritual life to them that believe, and separate from them those who 
will not believe. There cometh an hour when He shall cause a 
general resurrection of men’s bodies, and a final separation of good 
from bad, a final judgment. He does not add ‘and now is,’ which is 
in favour of the resurrection being literal. 

waver. of dvr. pv. Not ‘whom He will;’ there are none whom He 
does not will to come forth from their sepulchres (see on xi. 7). All, 
whether believers or not, must rise. This shews that spiritual resur- 
rection cannot be meant. 

29. trad. mpdt. Practised worthless things. See on iii. 20. 


ds dvdor. xp. Unto the resurrection of judgment. These words 
are the strongest proof that spiritual resurrection cannot be meant. 
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Spiritual resurrection must always be a resurrection of life, a passing 
from spiritual death to spiritual life. A passing from spiritual death 
to judgment is not spiritual resurrection, This passage, and Acts 
xxiv. 15, are the only direct assertions in N. T. of a bodily resur- 
rection of the wicked. It is implied, Matt. x. 28; Rev. xx. 12, 13. 
Comp. Dan. xii. 2. A satisfactory translation for xplvew and xplors 
is not easy to find: they combine the notions of ‘separating’ and 
‘judging,’ and from the context often acquire the further notion of 
‘condemning.’ See on iii. 17, 18, and for the genitive Winer, p. 235. 


30. The Son’s qualification for these high powers is the perfect 
harmony between His Will and that of the Father. 


od Suv. éyw. Change to the first person, as in vi. 35. He identifies 
Himself with the Son. It is because He is the Son that He cannot 
act independently: it is impossible for Him to will to do anything 
but what the Father wills. See on v. 19. 


Ka0ds dxotw. From the Father: Christ’s judgment is the declara- 
tion of that which the Father communicates to Him. Hence Christ’s 
judgment must be just, for it is in accordance with the Divine Will ; 
and this is the strongest possible guarantee of its justice. Matt. xxvi. 
39. The Jews were seeking to do their own will, and their judgment 
was not just. 


31—47. Tue UNBELIEF OF THE JEWS. 


31—35. These claims rest not on My testimony alone, nor on that of 
John, but on that of the Father. 


81. ov« foriv dAnOrjs. Nothing is to be understood ; the words are 
to be taken literally: ‘If I bear any witness other than that which 
My Father bears, that witness of Mine is not true.’ In viii. 14, we 
have an apparent contradiction to this, but it is only the other side of 
the same truth: ‘ My witness is true because it is really My Father’s.’ 


32. dddos totly, Not the Baptist (v. 34), but the Father (vii. 28, 
viii. 26). On paprvpsé see on i. 7. 


83. dweorddk....pepapr. Ye have sent unto J., and he hath borne 
witness. The perfects express the abiding results of past actions. 
‘What ye have heard from him is true; but I do not accept it; the 
testimony which I accept comes not from man. I mention it for your 
sakes, not My own. If ye believe John ye will believe Me and be 
saved.’ ‘Ye’ and ‘I’ in these two verses (338, 34) are in emphatic 
opposition. Note the article before napruplay. 


85. éxetvos «.r.A. The A. V. is here grievously wrong, ignoring 
the Greek article twice over, and also the meaning of the words; and 
thus obscuring the marked difference between the Baptist and the 
Messiah: better, he was the lamp which is kindled and (so) shineth. 
Christ is the Light; John is only the lamp kindled at the Light, and 
shining only after being so kindled, having no light but what is 
derived. Avyvos is again rendered ‘light’ Matt. vi. 22, but ‘candle’ 
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Matt. v.15; Mark iv. 21; Luke viii. 16, xi. 33, 36, xv. 8; Rev. xviil. 
23, xxii. 5. ‘Lamp’ would be best in all places. No O.T. prophecy 
speaks of the Baptist under this figure. David is so called 2 Sam. 
xxi. 17 (see margin), and Elijah (Ecclus, xlviii. 1); and 8. Augustine 
applies yrofuaca re Xpror@ pov A’xvov, paravi lucernam Christo Meo 
(Ps. cxxxii. 18), to the Baptist. The imperfects in this verse seem to 
imply that John’s career is closed; he is in prison, if not dead. 


j9A. dyaAA. Like children, they were glad to disport themselves 
in the blaze, instead of seriously considering its meaning. And even 
that only for a season: their pilgrimages to the banks of the Jordan 
had soon ended; when John began to preach repentance they left 
him, sated with the novelty and offended at his doctrine.—For an- 
other charge of frivolity and fickleness against them in reference to 
John comp. Matt. xi. 16—19. 


36—40. The Father's testimony is evident, (a) in the works as- 
signed to Me, (b) in the revelation which ye do not receive. 


86. éyd St Row. TJ have the witness whichis greater than John ; 
or, the witness which I have is greater than John, viz. the works 
(see on v. 20) which as the Messiah I have been commissioned to do. 
Among these works would be raising the spiritually dead to life, 
judging unbelievers, as well as miracles: certainly not miracles only ; 


vil. 3, x. 88. See on iii. 35. 


ta reA. Literally, in order that I may accomplish; comp. xvii. 4. 
This was God’s purpose. See on iv. 34, 47, ix. 3. 8. John is very 
fond of constructions with t%va, especially of the Divine purpose. 


87—40. The connexion of thought in the next few verses is very 
difficult to catch, and cannot be affirmed with certainty. This is 
often the case in §. John’s writings. A number of simple sentences 
follow one another with an even flow; but it is by no means easy to 
see how each leads on to the next. Here there is a transition from 
the indirect testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus given by the works 
which He is commissioned to do (v. 36) to the direct testimony to the 
game given by the words of Scripture (87—40). The Jews were 
rejecting both. 


87. d wépias. See oni. 33: éxeivos, see on i. 18, iii. 32. Note the 
change from aorist to perfect; The Father which sent Me (once for all 
at the Incarnation) He hath borne witness (for a long time past, and 
_ is still doing so) of Me. For the conjunctions see Winer, p. 613. 


otre hovyv «.7.A. These words are a reproach; therefore there 
can be no allusion (ag suggested in the margin) to the Baptism or the 
Transfiguration. The Transfiguration had not yet taken place, and 
very few if any of Christ’s hearers could have heard the voice from 
heaven at the Baptism. Moreover, if that particular utterance were 
meant, gwyjv would have had the article. Nor can there be any 
reference to the theophanies, or symbolical visions of God, in O.T., 
It could be no matter of reproach to these Jews that they had never 
beheld a theophany. A paraphrase will shew the meaning; ‘neither 
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with the ear of the heart have ye ever heard Him, nor with the eye 
of the heart have ye ever seen Him, in the revelation of Himself given 
in the Scriptures; and so ye have not the testimony of His word 
present as an abiding power within you.’ There should be no full 
stop at ‘shape,’ only a comma or semi-colon. Had they studied 
Scripture rightly they would have had a less narrow view of the 
Sabbath (v. 16), and would have recognised the Messiah. 


38. ‘And hence it is that ye have no inner appropriation of the 
word’—seeing that ye have never received it either by hearing or 
vision. ‘O dAdyos is not a fresh testimony different from ¢wyv4 and 
efdos: all refer to the same—the witness of Scripture to the Messiah. 


Stu Sv dar. Because whom He sent: see on i, 33. Proof of the 
previous negation. One who had the word abiding in his heart could 
not reject Him to whom thet word bears witness. 1 John ii. 14, 24. 


Totrp Spats. In emphatic opposition. See on i. 12, vi. 80, iii. 32. 


39. épavvare tr. yp. It will never be settled beyond dispute 
whether the verb here is imperative or indicative. As far as the 
Greek shews, it may be either, ‘search,’ or ‘ye search,’ and both make 
sense. Comp. xii. 19, xvi. 31. The question is, which makes the 
- best sense, and this the context must decide. The context seems 
to be strongly in favour of the indicative, ye search the Scriptures. 
All the verbs on either side are in the indicative; and more especially 
the one with which it is so closely connected, od Oé\ere. Ye search the 
Scriptures, and (instead of their leading you to Me) ye are not willing 
to come to Me. The tragic tone once more: see oni. 5. The re- 
proach lies not in their searching, but in their searching to so little 
purpose. Jewish study of the Scriptures was too often learned trifling 
and worse; obscuring the text by frivolous interpretations, ‘making 
it of none effect’ by unholy traditions. ‘Ypets is emphatic: because ye 
are the people who think. Not that they were wrong in thinking that 
eternal life was contained in the Scriptures: their error was in think- 
ing that by their dissection of them, letter by letter, they had found it. 
They had scrutinised with the utmost minuteness the written word 
(ypapal), and missed the living word (Aéyos) which spoke of the 
Messiah ; éxeivas (i. 8, 18), precisely they, the very books ye study so 
diligently, 

40. ot G&ere. Yeo are not willing to come to Me. This is at the 
root of their failure to read Scripture aright; their hearts are es- 
tranged. They have no will to find the truth, and without that no 
intellectual searching will avail. Here again man’s will is shewn to 
be free; the truth is not forced upon him; he can reject if he likes: 
iii. 19, vii, 17, viii. 44. 


41—44. Not that I seek glory from men; had I done 80, you would 
have received Me. Your worldliness prevents you from receiving One 
whose motives are not worldly. 


41. of AopB. It is nothing to Me; I have no need of it, and 
refuse it (v. 34). Glory would perhaps be better than ‘honour’ both 
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here and in v. 44, and than ‘praise’ in ix. 24 and xii. 43; see 
notes there. Christ is anticipating an objection, and at the same 
time shewing what is the real cause of their unbelief. ‘Glory from 
men is not what I seek; think not the want of that is the cause of 
My complaint. The desire of glory from men is what blinds your 
eyes to the truth.’ 


42. tyvoxa. I have come to know and therefore I know: comp. 
xéxparya (i, 15), 7AmcKxa (v. 45), ofSa (v. 32). Once more Christ appears 
as the searcher of hearts; comp. i. 47, 50, ii. 24, 25 (see note), iv. 17, 
18, 48, v. 14. 

év davrots. Jn yourselves, in your hearts. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart’ (Deut. vii. 5) was written on their 
broad phylacteries (see note on Matt. xxiii. 5), but it had no place in 
their hearts and no influence on their lives. It is the want of love, 
the want of will (v. 40), that makes them reject and persecute the 
Messiah. The phrase % dydrn +. Geod occurs 1 John ii, 5, iii, 17, 
iv. 9, v. 8; elsewhere in the Gospels only Luke xi. 42, 


43. «alot AapB. The xal of tragic contrast, as inv. 40, ‘I come 
with the highest credentials (x. 25), as My Father’s representative 
(viii. 42), and ye reject Me (see on i. 5). 


év +. dv 7. Sly. Double article; in. the name that is his own, as a 
false Messiah (Matt. xxiv. 5, 24). Both the verb, &\@y, and dAXos (not 
€repos), which implies some kind of likeness, point to a pretended 
Messiah. Sixty-four such have been counted. On éxeivov see on i. 18. 

44. wtpels. Emphatic; ‘such men as you.’ It is morally impos- 
sible for you, who care only for the glory that man bestows, to believe 
on One who rejects such glory. This is the climax of Christ’s accu- 
sation. They have reduced themselves to such a condition that they 
cannot believe. They must change their whole view and manner of 
life before they can do so: comp. v. 47. On morretoras see on i. 7. 

w. 7. pdvov 8. From the only God, from Him who alone is God: 
whereas by receiving glory they were making gods of themselves. So 
that it is they who really make themselves equal with God (v. 18). 
‘ The only God? as in xvii. 3; 1 Tim. vi. 16: ‘God only’ would be roi 
0. pbvov (Matt. xii. 4, xvii. 8) or uévou 7, 0. (Luke v. 21, vi. 4). The 
second ddta»y has the article, the first has not: they receive glory, 
such as it is, from one another, and are indifferent to the glory, which 
alone deserves the name, They pride themselves on the external 
glory of Israel and reject the true glory which God would give them 
in the Messiah. The whole should run thus, How can ye believe, 
seeing that ye receive glory one of another: and the glory which 
cometh from the only God ye seek not. Winer, p. 723. 


45—47. Do not appeal to Moses: his writings condemn you. 

Thus the whole basis of their confidence is cut away. Moses on 
whom they trust as a defender is their accuser. 

45. pr Soxedre. ‘Think not, because I reproach you now, that it 
is I who will accuse you.’ If this refers to the day of judgment (and 
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the future tense seems to point to that), there are two reasons why 

Christ will not act as accuser (1) because it would be needless; there 

is another accuser ready; (2) because He will be acting as Judge. 
torw 6 xar. Your accuser exists already; he is there with his 


charge. Note the change from future to present: Christ will not be, 
because Moses 7s, their accuser. 


Movows. See oni. 17. Moses represents the Law. It was zeal 
for the Mosaic Law which stirred the Jews on this occasion. 


dArlkare. On whom ye have set your hope; present result of 
past action. “HdAwixa is spero not speravi: see on v. 42 and comp. 
1 Tim. v. 5. The Jews eagerly claimed him as their own (ix. 28, 29). 


46. «t...dmorrevere. If ye believed (as in v. 47) M., ye would 
believe Me : not ‘had ye believed,’ ‘would have believed,’ which would 
have required aorists. Comp. viii. 19 (where A.V. has a similar 
error), 42, ix. 41, xv. 19, xviii. 36; and contrast iv. 10, xi. 21, 32, 
xiv. 28, where we have the aorist. The ydp introduces the proof that 
Moses is their accuser; his statements and Christ’s agree: see on 
vi. 30, 

wept y. uot. Emphatic: For it was of Me he wrote. Christ here 
stamps the Pentateuch with His authority; accepting, as referring to 
Himself, its Messianic types and prophecies. Luke xxiv. 27, 44. 


47. xelvov...épots. These are the emphatic words, not ypaypacw and 
hac. The comparison is between Moses and Christ; the contrast 
etween writings and words is no part of the argument. It was a 

mere matter of fact that Moses had written and Christ had not. 
Comp. ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, &c.’ (Luke xvi. 31). 
For et od see on x. 37. On frjpacw see on iii. 34, 

We pass now from a crisis in the work at Jerusalem to a crisis in 
the work in Galilee, each typical of the section to which it belongs 
and exhibiting the development of national unbelief. 


CHAPTER VI. 


2. Wedpovy for édpwr, a tense of dpdw never used by 8, John. 


9. Omit & after waiddprov, with NBDL, Lat. vet., Syr. vet., and 
Origen, ie. the oldest MSS., oldest versions, and oldest Father who 
quotes the passage. 


11. afer ody (8. John’s favourite particle) for fae 5é. Omit 
(NIABL) rots paOnrais, of 5¢ uabyral after dédwxev. The insertion (D) 
comes from the Synoptic narrative. 


14. Omit 6 "Inoofs after onpetov with NBD against A: comp. iii, 
2, iv. 46, viii. 21. 


22. «Sov for lid» (misconception of the construction). After 
el pr) &y omit éxeivo els b evéBncay ol pabnral abrod (explanatory gloss). 
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85. Swhrjoe for doy (correction to usual construction: comp. iv. 
14, x. 5). 


38. dord for éx (from vv. 33, 41, 51). 


40. ydp for dé. warpés pov for wréuyarrés ue (from v, 39) with 
NBODLTO against A. 

51. Omit jy éya duow after éorly, with NBCDLT against the mass 
of later MSS. A is defective here. 


55. dAnbrjs for d\nOds twice: Origen substitutes d\76ly7. 


87. tro for ticera. The future of {dw occurs 20 times in N.T. 
In 6 quotations from LXX. fyooua is used: 4 times in 8. John (v. 25, 
vi. 57, 58, xiv. 19) ¢7o0w is used; so also probably in vi. 51. gyoera 
occurs xi. 25. 

68. AddAnkxa for Aad, with all the oldest MSS., versions, and 
Fathers. 2 


69. 6 dyws tov Geot for 6 Xpirrds 6 vids roi Peod rov fwwros (from 
Matt. xvi. 16), with NBC!DL against the mass of later MSS. A and T 
are defective. 

71. “Ioxapuirov for "Ioxapwwryy, with the earlier MSS. and best 
copies of the Vulgate. 


We see more and more as we go on, that this Gospel makes no at- 
tempt to be a complete or connected whole. There are large gaps in 
the chronology. The Evangelist gives us not a biography, but a series 
of typical scenes, very carefully selected, and painted with great accu- 
racy and minuteness, but not closely connected. As to what guided 
him in his selection, we know no more than the general purpose stated 
xx. 31, and it is sufficient for us. Those words and works of Jesus, 
which seemed most calculated to convince men that He ‘is the Christ, 
the Son of God,’ were recorded by the beloved Apostle. And the fact 
that they had already been recorded by one or more of the first Evan- 
gelists did not deter him from insisting on them again; although he 
naturally more often chose what they had omitted. In this chapter we 
have a notable instance of readiness to go over old ground in order 
to work out his own purpose. The miracle of feeding the Five 
Thousand is recorded by all four Evangelists, the only miracle that 
is so. Moreover, it is outside the Judaean ministry; so that for this 
reason also we might have expected 8. John to omit it. But he 
needs it as a text for the great discourse on the Bread of Life; and 
this though spoken in Galilee was in a great measure addressed to 
Jews from Jerusalem; so that both text and discourse fall naturally 
within the range of 8. John’s plan. Moreover by producing an out- 
burst of popular enthusiasm (v. 15) it shewed how utterly the current 
ideas about the Messiah were at variance with Ohrist’s work. 


8T JOHN K 
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As in chap. v. Christ is set forth as the Source of Life, so in this 
chapter He is set forth as the Support of Life. In the one the main 
idea is the Son’s relation to the Father, in the other it is the Son’s 
relation to the believer. ‘ ny Red 


Cuar. VI, Cuersr rae Support or Lire. 


This chapter, like the last, contains a discourse arising out of a 
miracle. It contains moreover an element wanting in the previous 
chapter,—the results of the discourse.’ Thus we obtain three divi- 
sions; 1. The Sign on the Land, the Sign on the Lake, and the 
Sequel of the Signs (1—25). 2. The Discourse on the Son as the 
Support of Life (26—59). (3) The opposite Results of the Discourse 


1—15. Tue Sian on tar Lanp; Feepre THe Frvz THovsann. 


1. perdtatra. See on v. 1. How long after we cannot tell; but if 
the feast in v. 1 is rightly conjectured to be Purim, this would be 
about a month later in the same year, which is probably a.p. 29. 
But 8. John is not careful to mark the precise interval between the 
various scenes which he gives us. Comp. the indefinite transitions 
from the First Passover to Nicodemus, ii. 23, iii. 1; from Nicodemus 
to the Baptist’s discourse, iii. 22, 25; from that to the scene at Sychar, 
iv. 1—4; &c., &c. The chronology is doubtless correct, but it is not 
clear: chronology is not what S. John cares to give us. The historical 
connexion with what precedes is not the same in the four accounts, 
Here it is in connexion with the miracles at Bethesda and probably 
after the death of the Baptist: in 8. Matthew it is in connexion with 
the death of the Baptist: in 8S. Mark and 8. Luke it is after 
the death of the Baptist, but in connexion with the return of the 
Twelve. The notes on Matt. xiv. 13—21, Mark vi. 40—44, and 
Luke ix. 10—17 should be compared throughout. 


dr7nAGev. Departed, we do not know from what place. The scene 
suddenly shifts from Judaea (v.18) to Galilee; but we are told nothing 
about the transit or the reason for it. 

From the Synoptists we gather that the murder of the Baptist 
(Matt. xiv. 13), and the curiosity of Herod (Luke ix. 9}, rendered it 
expedient to leave Herod’s dominions; moreover the return of the 
Twelve (Luke ix. 10) made retirement easy and perhaps desirable 
(Mark vi. 30, 31). Thus the four narratives combine. 


ans TiBepidSos. Here, v. 23 and xxi. lonly. The name is added 
to describe the sea more exactly, especially for the sake of foreign 
readers. Another slight indication that this Gospel was written out- 
side Palestine: inside Palestine such minute description would be less 
natural. The Greek geographer Pausanias writes Aluyy TiBepls; Jose- 
phus uses one or other of the names here combined by 8. John; 
S. Matt. and 8. Mark have 6a\. r7s TadtAalas; 8. Luke Aluyn Tevvn- 
capér. Perhaps we are to understand that the southern half of the 
lake is specially intended; for here on the western shore Tiberias was 
situated. The name Tiberias is not found in the first three Gospels. 
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The magnificent town was built during our Lord’s lifetime by Herod 
Antipas, who called it Tiberias out of compliment to the reigning 
- .Eqperor; one of many instances of the Herods paying court to Rome. 
Comp. Bethsaida Julias, where this miracle took place, called Julias 
by Herod Philip after the infamous daughter of Augustus, and Sebaste, 
so called in honour of Augustus (see on iv. 7). The new town would 
naturally be much better known and more likely to be mentioned 
when §8. John wrote than whemthe earlier Evangelists wrote. 


2. *xodot0e. Imperfects of continued action throughout the verse 
in contrast to dr7\Gev and dvf\Gery in vv. 1 and 3. *E®eépovv implies 
reflecting attention; v. 19, ii. 23, vii. 3, xii. 45, xiv. 19, xvi. 16. The 
multitude went round by land, while Jesus crossed the lake: it would 
be all the greater because the Baptist was no longer a counter-attraction, 
and the Twelve had returned from a mission which must have excited 
attention. Jesus kept on working miracles (érole), and these con- 
tinually attracted fresh crowds. 


8. 1d Spos. The mountain, or the mountainous part, of the district: 
the article indicates familiarity with the neighbourhood (v.15). We 
cannot determine the precise eminence. The object is retirement. 


4. 1 éopri tr. ‘I. The feast of the Jews. Possibly a mere date te 
mark the time. As already noticed (see on ii. 13), 8. John groups his 
narrative round the Jewish festivals. But the statement may also be 
made as a further explanation of the multitude. Just before the Pass- 
over large bands of pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem would be 
passing along the east shore of the lake. But we find that the multi- 
tude in this case are quite ready (v. 24) to cross over to Capernaum, 
as if they had no intention of going to Jerusalem; so that this inter- 
pretation of the verse is uncertain. Equally doubtful is the theo 
that this verse gives a key of interpretation to the discourse which 
follows, the eating of Christ’s Flesh and Blood being the antitype of the 
Passover. From vii. 1 it would seem that Jesus did not go up to 
Jerusalem for this Passover. 


5. erat. Is coming; present of graphic description. The quiet 
which He sought is being invaded; yet He welcomes the opportunity 
and at once surrenders His rest to His Father’s work, as in the case of 
Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman. But why does He address 
Philip? Because he was nearest to Him; or because his forward 
spirit (xiv. 8) needed to be convinced of its own helplessness; or 
because, as living on the lake (i. 44), he would know the neighbour- 
hood. Any or all of these suggestions may be correct. Throughout 
we see how Jesus uses events for the education of His disciples. As 
Judas kept the purse it is not likely that Philip commonly provided 
food for the party. A more important question remains: ‘we notice 
that the impulse to the performance of the miracle comes in the 
Synoptists from the disciples; in 8. John; solely from our Lord Him- 
self.” This is difference, but not contradiction: 8. John’s narrative 
does not preclude the possibility of the disciples having spontaneously 
applied to Christ for help either before or after this conversation with 
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Philip. ‘‘For the rest the superiority in distinctness and precision is 
all on the side of 8. John. He knows to whom the question was put; 
he knows exactly what Philip answered; and again the remark of 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother...... Some memories are essentially 
pictorial; and the Apostle’s appears to have been one of these. It is 
wonderful with what precision every stroke is thrown in. Most minds 
would have become confused in reproducing events which had occurred 
so long ago; but there is no confusion here” (Sanday). 


dyopdowpev. Must we buy: deliberative subjunctive. 


6. wepdfov. This need not mean more than to try whether he 
could suggest anything; but more probably, to test his faith, to prove 
to him how imperfect it still was in spite of His having been so long 
with him (xiv. 9). Jesus had no need to inform Himself as to Philip’s 
faith: He ‘know what was in man.’ In Philippo non desideravit 
panem, sed fidem (8. Augustine). 


atrés. Without suggestions from others; xv. 27. The Evangelist 
knows the Lord’s motives (ii. 24, 25, iv. 1—3, v. 6, vii. 1, xiii. 1, 3, 
11, xvi. 19, xviii. 4, xix. 28). Unless this is most audacious inven- 
ae nak almost amounts to proof that the Evangelist is the Apostle 
. John. 


rt &eAXev worety. The miracle and the lesson deduced from it, 


7. Svaxooloy Synv. Two hundred shillingsworth would fairly repre- 
sent the original. The denarius was the ordinary wage for a day’s 
work (Matt. xx. 2; comp. Luke x. 35); in weight of silver it was less 
than a shilling; in purchasing power it was more. Two hundred 
denarii from the one point of view would be about £7, from the other, 
nearly double that. §. Philip does not solve the difficulty; he merely 
states it in a practical way; a much larger amount than they can 
command would still be insufficient. See on Mark viii. 4. 


8. els dx +. pad. Of course this does not imply that Philip was 
not a disciple; the meaning rather is, that a disciple had been ap- 
pealed to without results, and now a disciple makes a communication 
out of which good results flow. The name of this second disciple 
comes in as a sort of afterthought. There seems to have been some 
connexion between §. Andrew and 8. Philip (i. 44, xii. 22). In the 
lists of the Apostles in Mark iii. and Acts i. 8. Philip’s name imme- 
diately follows 8. Andrew’s. On S. Andrew see notes on i. 40, 41. 
The particulars about Philip and Andrew here are not found in the 
Synoptists’ account. 


9. mwatSdptov. A little lad, or (less probably) servant. The & 
of some MBSS., if genuine, would emphasize the poverty of their 
resources; the provisions of a single boy. §. Andrew has been 

ing enquiries; which shews that the disciples had considered the 
matter before Jesus addressed 8. Philip, as the Synoptists tell us. 


xptOlvyovs. The ordinary coarse food of the lower orders; Judg. vii. 
13. §. John alone mentions their being of barley, and that they 
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belonged to the lad, who was probably selling them. With homely 
food from so scanty a store Christ will feed them all. These minute 
details are the touches of an eyewitness. 


éydpia. The force of the diminutive is lost; fishes, not ‘small 
fishes.’ The word occurs in this Gospel only (v. 11, xxi. 9, 10, 13), 
and literally means a little relish, i.e. anything eaten with bread or 
other food: and as salt fish was most commonly used for this pur- 
pose, the word came gradually to mean ‘fish’ in particular. 8S. Philip 
had enlarged on the greatness of the difficulty; S. Andrew insists 
rather on the smallness of the resources for meeting it. 


10. xépros woAts. As we might expect early in April (v. 4). 8. 
Mark (vi. 39, 40) mentions how they reclined in parterres (xpactal 
awpactal), by hundreds and by fifties, on the green grass. This arrange- 
ment would make it easy to count them. 


of dvSpes. The men, as distinct from the women and children, who 
would not be very numerous: rods avOpwrrovs, the people, includes all 
three. S. Matthew (xiv. 21) says that the 5000 included the men 
only. Tdv dpdpdy, accusative of closer definition; Winer, p. 288. 


11. ebyaptor. The usual grace before meat said by the head of 
the house or the host. ‘He that enjoys aught without thanksgiving, 
is as though he robbed God.’ Talmud. But it seems clear that this 
giving of thanks or blessing of the food (Luke ix. 16) was the means of" 
the miracle, because (1) all four narratives notice it; (2) it is point- 
edly mentioned again v. 23; (3) it is also mentioned in both accounts 
of the feeding of the 4000 (Matt. xv. 86; Mark viii. 6). It should be 
remembered that this act is again prominent at the institution of the 
Eucharist (Matt. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 17, 19; 2 Cor. 
xi, 24). It is futile to ask whether the multiplication took place in 
Christ’s hands only: the manner of the miracle eludes us, as in the 
turning of the water into wine. That was a change of quality, this 
of quantity. This is a literal fulfilment of Matt. vi. 33. 


12. ovvaydyere. 8. John alone tells of this command, though 
the others tell us that the fragments were gathered up. It has been 
noticed as a strong mark of truth, most unlikely to have been in- 
vented by the writer of a fiction. We do not find the owner of For- 
tunatus’ purse careful against extravagance. How improbable, from 
a human point of view, that one who could multiply food at will 
should give directions about saving fragments! 

13. xodtvovs. All four Evangelists here use xégivos for basket, as 
does 8. Matthew (xvi. 9) in referring to this miracle. It is the wallet 
which every Jew carried when on a journey, to keep himself inde- 
pendent of Gentile food (Juv. m1, 14). In the feeding of the 4000 
(Matt. xv. 37; Mark viii. 8), and in referring to it (Matt. xvi. 10), 
oxupls is the word for basket. See on Mark viii. 8; Acts ix. 25. 


dpr. +r. xp8. §. John insists on the identity of the fragments 
with the original loaves. He mentions the bread only, because only 
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the bread has a symbolical meaning in the subsequent discourse. 
S. Mark says that fragments of fish were gathered also. Each of the 
Twelve filled his wallet full, so that the remnants far exceeded the 
original store. For the plural verb with a neut. nom. comp. xix. 31. 

The expedients to evade the obvious meaning of the narrative are 
worth mentioning, as shewing how some readers are willing to ‘ vio- 
late all the canons of historical evidence,’ rather than admit the pos- 
sibility of a miracle: (1) that food had been brought over and con- 
cealed in the boat; (2) that some among the multitude were abund- 
antly supplied with food and were induced by Christ’s example to 
share their supply with others; (3) that the whole is an allegorical 
illustration of Matt. vi. 33. How could either (1) or (2) excite even 
a suspicion that He was the Messiah, much less kindle such an 
enthusiasm as is recorded in v.15? And if the whole is an allegory 
what meaning can be given to this popular enthusiasm? 


14. of odv dv@p. The people therefore, the whole multitude. 
The plural, d éw. onueia, which some authorities read, includes the 
effect of previous miracles, The imperf., &\eyor, indicates that this 
was repeatedly said. ‘O’Incofs has been inserted here, as elsewhere, 
in some M88., because this was once the beginning of a lesson read 
in church. The same thing has been done in our own Prayer Book 
_ in the Gospels for Quinquagesima and the 8rd Sunday in Lent: in 
the Gospel for 8. John’s day the names of both Jesus and Peter have 
been inserted; and in those for the 5th 8. in Lent and 2nd S. after 
Easter the words ‘Jesus said’ have been inserted. In all cases a 
desire for clearness has caused the insertion. Oomp. viii. 21. 


6 mp. 6 ‘x, The Prophet that cometh ; the Prophet of Deut. xviii. 
15 (see on 1. 21 and xi. 27). The miracle perhaps reminded them of 
the manna, and Moses, and his promise of a greater than himself. 
S. John alone tells us of the effect of the miracle on the spectators 
(comp. ii. 11, 23). It exactly corresponds with what we know of the 
prevailing Messianic expectations, and explains the strange fluctua- 
tions of opinion about Jesus. His ‘signs’ pointed to His being the 
Messiah, or at least a great Prophet: but He steadfastly refused to 
act the part expected from the Messiah. 


15. péd\dovor. Are about to (v. 6) take Him by force and make 
Him king; carry Him, whether He will or no, to Jerusalem and pro- 
claim Him king at the Passover. They will have a cwrnpla according 
to their own ideas, not according to God’s decree: earthly deliverance 
and glory, not spiritual regeneration. This also is peculiar to 8. John; 
but 8. Luke (ix. 11) tells us that He had been speaking of ‘the 
kingdom of God ;’ and this would turn their thoughts to the Messianic 
King. The whole incident explains the remarkable expression ‘ He 
immediately compelled (jwd-yxace) His disciples to embark’ (Matt. xiv. 
22; Mark vi. 45). There was danger of the Twelve being infected 
with this wrongheaded enthusiasm. Some such command is implied 
here; for they would not have left Him behind without orders. 

In his Divine Epic 8. John points out the steady increase of the 
enmity against Jesus; and nothing increased it so much as popular 
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enthusiasm for Him: iii. 26, iv, 1—8, vii. 40, 41, 46, viii. 30, ix. 30 
—38, x. 21, 42, xi. 45, 46, xii. 9—11. 


awd\tv. He had come down to feed them: ‘again’ refers to v. 3. 
After dismissing first the disciples and then the bulk of the multi- 
tude, He ascended again, but this time alone, to pray (Matt. xiv. 23; 
Mark vi. 46). 


16—21. Tse Sian on tHE LAKE; WaLkina oN THE WATER. 


16. dla. The second (6 p.m. to dark) of the two evenings which 
8. Matthew (xiv. 15, 23) gives in accordance with Jewish usage. The 
narrative here makes a fresh start: xaré8yoay does not imply that the 
disciples went up again with Jesus; this is excluded by airds pévos. 


17. pxovro. The imperfect expresses their continued efforts to 
reach Capernaum. §. Mark says ‘unto Bethsaida,’ which was close to 
Capernaum. See on Matt. iv. 13; Luke v. 1. 


otww. Not yet, implying that they expected Him. Perhaps they 
had arranged to meet Him at some place along the shore. He is 
training them gradually to be without His visible presence; in the 
earlier storm He was with them (Matt. viii. 23—26). The descrip- 
tion is singularly graphic. Darkness had come on; their Master was 
not there; a storm had burst on them, and the lake was becoming 
very rough: 25 or 30 furlongs would bring them about ‘the midst of 
the sea’ (Mark vi. 47), which is 6 or 7 miles across. Many travellers 
have testified to the violent squalls to which the lake is subject. 


19. dri ris Caddoons. Although this might mean ‘on the sea- 
shore’ (xxi. 1), yet the context plainly shews that here it means ‘on 
the surface of the sea.’ Winer, p. 468. Would they have been fright- 
ened by seeing Jesus walking on the shore? 8. Mark says it was 
about the fourth watch, i.e. between 3.0 and 6.0 4.m. 8. Matthew alone 
gives 8, Peter’s walking on the sea. 8S. Luke omits the whole incident. 


20. yo ely. All three narratives preserve these words; we infer 
that they made a deep impression, Comp. viii. 24, 28, 58, xiii. 13, 
19, xviii. 5, 6, 8. 


21. Oedov. They were willing therefore to receive Him. The 
‘willingly received’ of A.V. is perhaps due to Beza, who substitutes 
volente animo receperunt for the Vulgate’s voluerunt recipere. “HOedov 
AaBety abréy here seems to contrast with 7Oedev wapedOe adroJs in 
Mark vi. 48. His will to pass them by was changed by their will to 
receive Him. But (comp. i. 43, v. 35) 8. John does not mean that 
He did not enter the boat: he is not correcting 8. Matthew and 
8. Mark: this would require dAN edOéws x.r.X., ‘but (before He could 
enter) the boat was at the land.’ "H\@ov conjectured by Michaelis for 
49eXov, and found in the Sinaiticus, is an attempt to avoid a difficulty. 
EivOéas probably points to something miraculous: He who had just 
imparted to S. Peter His own royal power over gravity and space, 
now does the like to the boat which bore them all, ; 


Mie, 
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imijyov. Were going, or intending to go; ‘comp. ipxorro (v. 17). 
The imperfects mark the contrast between the difficulty of the first 
part of the voyage, when they were alone, with the ease of the last part, 
when He was with them. ‘Then are they glad, because they are at 
rest: and so He bringeth them unto the haven where they would be.’ 
‘Yxé-ye implies departure, and looks back to the place left (v. 67, 
vii. 33, xii. 11, xviii. 8). 

The Walking on the Sea is no evidence that the writer was a Docetist, 
i.e. believed that Christ’s Body was a mere phantom: on the contrary, 
the event is narrated as extraordinary, quite different from their usual 
experience of His bodily presence. A Docetist would have presented 
it otherwise, and would hardly have omitted the disciples’ cry, pdyracud 
éore (Matt. xiv. 26; comp. Mark vi. 49). Docetism is absolutely ex- 
cluded from this Gospel by i. 14 and by the general tone throughout; 
see on xix. 34, 35, xx. 20, 27. The whole incident should be compared 
with Luke xxiv. 36—41; in both Christ’s supernatural return aggra- 
vates their distress, wntil they know who He is. And the meaning of 
both is the same. In times of trouble Jesus is near His own, and His 
presence is their deliverance and protection. 


92—25. Tue SEQUEL OF THE Two SieGns. 
_ The people had wished to make Jesus a Jewish king. He has just 
manifested Himself to His disciples as King of the whole realm of 


nature. The wrongheaded multitude, to which we return, are now 
taught in parables. ; 


22—24. A complicated sentence very unusual in 8. John (comp. 
xiii. 1—4) ; but its very intricacy is evidence of its accuracy. A writer 
of fiction would have given fewer details and stated them with greater 
freedom. §. John explains what is well known to him. 

22. @mépav r. 0. On the eastern side, where the miracle took place. 


23, This awkward parenthesis explains how there came to be boats 
to transport the people to the western shore. 


evxapior. Unless the thanksgiving (v. 11) was the turning-point of 
the miracle, it is hard to see why it is mentioned again here. 


24. <lSeyv. A fresh seeing; not a resumption of eldoy in v. 22. 

eis rd wd. The boats from Tiberias, driven in probably by the con- 
trary wind (Matt. xiv. 24; Mark vi. 48) which had delayed the Apostles. 
There is no need to suppose that all the 5000 crossed over. 

25. «mépavr. 0. This is now the western shore, Capernaum (v. 59). 


awére de y.; Comp. i. 15. They suspect something miraculous, but 
He does noé gratify their curiosity. If the feeding of the 5000 taught 
aay ee what good would it do them to hear of the crossing of 
the lake? 


26—59. Tue DiscoursE on THs Son as THE Support or Lire. 


God’s revealed word and created world are unhappily alike in this; 
that the most beautiful places in each are often the scene and subject 
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of strife. This marvellous discourse is a well-known field of contro- 
versy, as to whether it does or does not refer to the Eucharist. That 
it has no reference whatever to the Eucharist seems incredible, when 
we remember (1) the startling words here used about eating the Flesh 
of the Son of Man and drinking His Blood; (2) that just a year from 
this time Christ instituted the Eucharist ; (3) that the primitive Church 
is something like unanimous in interpreting this discourse as referring 
to the Eucharist. A few words are necessary on each of these points. 
(1) Probably nowhere in any literature, not even among the luxuriant 
imagery of the East, can we find an instance of a teacher speaking of 
the reception of his doctrine under so astounding a metaphor as eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood. Something more than this must at 
any rate be meant here. The metaphor ‘eating a man’s flesh’ else- 
where means to injure or destroy him. Ps. xxvii. 2 (xiv. 4); James 
v. 3. (2) The founding of new religions, especially of those which 
have had any great hold on the minds of men, has ever been the 
result of much thought and deliberation. Let us leave out of the 
account the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and place Him for the moment 
on a level with other great teachers. Are we to suppose that just 
a year before the Eucharist was instituted, the Founder of this, the 
most distinctive element of Christian worship, had no thought of it 
in His mind? Surely for long beforehand that institution was in His 
thoughts; and if so, ‘Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His Blood, ye have no life in you’ cannot but have some reference 
to ‘Take eat, this is My Body,’ ‘Drink ye all of it, for this is My 
Blood.’ The coincidence is too exact to be fortuitous, even if it were 
probable that a year before it was instituted the Eucharist was still 
unknown to the Founder of it. That the audience at Oapernaum 
could not thus understand Christ’s words is nothing to the point: 
He was speaking less to them than to Christians throughout all ages. 
How often did He utter words which even Apostles could not under- 
stand at the time. (3) The interpretations of the primitive Church 
are not infallible, even when they are almost unanimous: but they 
carry great weight. And in a case of this kind, where spiritual in- 
sight and Apostolic tradition are needed, rather than scholarship and 
critical power, patristic authority may be allowed very great weight. 

But while it is incredible that there is no reference to the Eucharist 
in this discourse, it is equally incredible that the reference is solely 
or primarily to the Eucharist, The wording of the larger portion of 
the discourse is against any such exclusive interpretation; not until 
v. 51 does the reference to the Eucharist become clear and direct. 
Rather the discourse refers to all the various channels of grace by 
means of which Christ imparts Himself to the believing soul: and who 
will dare to limit these in number or efficacy? 

To quote the words of Dr Westcott, the discourse ‘‘cannot refer 
primarily to the Holy Communion; nor again can it be simply pro- 
phetic of that Sacrament. The teaching has a full and consistent 
meaning in connexion with the actual circumstances, and it treats 
essentially of spiritual realities with which no external act, as such, 
can be coextensive. The well-known words of Augustine, crede et man- 
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ducasti, ‘believe and thou hast eaten,’ give the sum of the thoughts in 
a luminous and pregnant sentence. 

‘*But, on the other hand, there can be no doubt that the truth which 
is presented in its absolute form in these discourses is presented in a 
specific act and in a concrete form in the Holy Communion; and yet 
further that the Holy Communion is the divinely appointed means 
whereby men may realise the truth. Nor can there be any difficulty 
to any one who acknowledges a divine fitness in the ordinances of the 
Church, an eternal correspondence in the parts of the one counsel of 
God, in believing that the Lord, while speaking intelligibly to those 
who heard Him at the time, gave by anticipation a commentary, so 
to speak, on the Sacrament which He afterwards instituted.” Speaker's 
Commentary, N.T. Vol. 1. p. 118. 

The discourse has been thus divided; 1. 26—34, Distinction between 
the material bread and the Spiritual Bread; m. 35—50 (with two 
digressions, 37—40; 43—46), Identification of the Spiritual Bread 
with Christ; 111. 51—58, Further definition of the identification as 
consisting in the giving of His Body and outpouring of His Blood. 
On the language and style see introductory note to chap. iii. 


26—84. Distinction between the material bread and the Spiritual Bread. 


26. duiv dprjv. See oni. 52, As so often, He answers, not the 
question, but ihe thought which prompted it (ii. 4, iii. 8, 10, iv. 16): 
not because ye saw signs. They had seen the miracle, but it had not 
been a sign to them: instead of seeing a sign in the bread, they had 
seen only bread in the sign; it had excited mere curiosity and greed. 

peta may be the generic plural and refer only to the Feeding; or 
it may include the previous miracles (v. 2). As in the case of Aaka 
(iv. 42), we are in doubt whether there is any shade of disparagement 
in ¢xoprdgOnre, were fed as with fodder. Luke xv. 16, xvi. 21; Rev. 
xix. 21 incline us to think so; Matt. v. 6, xiv. 20 and parallels, Mark 
vii. 27 incline us to think not. Quam multi non quaerunt Jesum, nisi 
ut illis faciat bene secundum tempus...Vix quaeritur Jesus propter 
Jesum (8. Augustine). 


7. épydterQe. Work, not ‘labour,’ to keep up the connexion with 
vv. 28—30. They keep harping on the word ‘work.’ The meaning 
‘work for’ is rare: épy. xpywara, Herod. 1. 24. Comp. ‘Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again’ (iv. 13). The discourse 
with the woman should be compared throughout: ‘the food which 
abideth’ (see on i, 33) corresponds with ‘the living water’ (see on 
iv. 14); ‘the food that perisheth’ with the water of the well. ‘Perish- 
eth’ not only in its sustaining power but.in itself; it is digested and 
dispersed (Matt. xv. 17; 1 Cor. vi. 13). Comp. ‘Take no thought what 
ye shall eat’ (Matt. vi. mae Work, however, is needed to win the food 
that abides, Comp. the lines of Joan. Audenus; 

Mandere qui panem jubet in sudore diurnum 
Non dabit aeternas absque labore dapes. 

6 vids r. dvOp. See oni. 52. It is as the perfect Man that Christ 

in His communion with men sustains the life which He has bestowed 
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(v. 25). Hence He says, ‘the Father’ (of men as well as of Himeelf, 
xx. 17), not ‘My Father.’ 


ToUTov vee. Keep the emphatic order ; for Him the Father sealed, 
even God. To God belongs the authority to seal: He sealed, i.e. au- 
thenticated (iii. 83) Christ as the true giver of the food that abideth 
1) by direct testimony in the Scriptures, (2) by the same in the voice 
om Heaven at His Baptism, (3) by indirect testimony in His miracles 
and Messianic work. 


28. +l woudpev...; What must we do (v. 5) that we may work? 
Perhaps they understood Him to mean that they must earn what they 
desire ; certainly they see that Christ’s words have a moral meaning; 
they must do the works required by God. But how? 


29. 1d tpyov. They probably thought of works of the law, tithes, 
sacrifices, &c. He tells them of one work, one moral act, from which 
all the rest derive their value, continuous belief (xicredyre, not riored- 
onre) in Him whom God has sent. Comp. Acts xvi. 31. On twa and 
dréoreAev see On i. 8, 33, iv. 47, xvii. 3. 


80. rl...cvonp.; vis emphatic: ‘Thou urgest us to work; what 
doest Thou on Thy part?’ They quite see that in 8» dwécr. éx. He is 
claiming to be the Messiah, and they require proof. The feeding of 
the 5000 was less marvellous than the manna, and the Messiah must 
shew greater signs than Moses. They demand ‘a sign from heaven,’ 
as so often in the Synoptists. Note that whereas He used the strong 
miorevew els dv they use the weak wicrevew oo. (see on i. 12): micrevew 
rivé occurs iv, 21, v. 24, 38, 46, xiv. 11; comp. ii. 22, iv. 50; it means 
no more than to believe a man’s statements, as distinct from trusting 
in his person and character. 


wl ipyaty; They use the very word that He used in v. 29. 


31. éorw y . See on ii. 17, What follows is a rough quota- 
tion of ‘had mained. down manna upon them to eat’ att lxxviii. 24), 
or possibly of Neh. ix. 15. In either case they artfully suppress the 
nominative, ‘God,’ and leave ‘Moses’ to be understood. The é« points 
to Neh. ix. 15; not merely from above, but out of heaven itself. 


82. Mevoyjs. Seeoni. 17. Christ answers their thought rather 
than their questions, ri rotets; rl épydiy; He shews them that He un- 
derstands their insinuation, that He is inferior to Moses, and He 
denies both their points; (1) that Moses gave the manna; (2) that the 
manna was in the truest sense bread out of heaven. 


Tov dprov...rév dAnOivov. Emphatic repetition of the article; the 
bread out of heaven, the true bread; ‘true’ in the sense of ‘real’ and 
‘perfect,’ a complete realisation of what it professes to be; see oni. 9. 
The manna was only a type, and therefore imperfect. Note the change 
from gdwxev to didwow: God is continually giving the true bread; it is 
not given at one time and then no more, like the manna. 


83. 6 xaraBalvey. That which cometh down. Jesus has not yet 
identified Himself with the Bread, which is still impersonal, and hence 
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the present participle: contrast v.41. There is a clear reference to 
this passage in the Ignatian Epistles, Romans vii.; the whole chapter 
is impregnated with the Fourth Gospel. See on iv. 10, iii. 8, x. 9. 


te xéopp. Seeoni, 10. Not to the Jews only, but to all. We 
have evidence (the ydp introduces an argument) that it is the Father 
who gives the really heavenly Bread, for it is His Bread that quickens 
the whole human race. 


$4. «xtpve. ‘Lord’ is too strong, making the request too much 
like the prayer of a humble believer: as in iv. 11, 15, 19, ‘Sir’ would 
be better (see on iv. 11). Not that the request is ironical, the mocking 
ae of the sceptic. Rather it is the selfish petition of those whose 

iefs and aspirations are low. Like the Samaritan woman (iv, 15) 
they think that this wonderful food is at any rate worth having. He 
fed them yesterday, and they are hungry again. He speaks of bread 
that abideth, and it will be well to obtain it. But their only idea of 
‘abiding’ is a supply constantly (xdy7ore) repeated, like the manna; 
and for this they ask in good faith, They do not disbelieve in His 
power, but in His mission. 


35—50. Identification of the Spiritual Bread with Christ. 


85. éyo at. Comp. vv. 41, 48, 51; the pronoun is very emphatic 
as in iv. 56. Asin v. 30, He passes from the third person to the 
first. These identifications are characteristic of this Gospel: Ohrist 
declares Himself to be the Light of the world (viii. 12), the Door 
of the Fold (x. 7, 9), the Good Shepherd (x. 11, 14), the Resur- 
rection and the Life (xi. 25), the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
xiv. 6), the True Vine (xv. 1, 5). ‘O dpros 7. twijs means 6 dpr. wip 

dovs : comp. 7d Udwp r. ¢, Rev. xxi. 6 (xxii. 1), and 7d évdov 7. f., 
Gen. ii. 9, iii, 22, 24. ‘He that cometh to Me’=‘he that believeth 
on Me,’ and ‘shall in no wise hunger ’=‘ shall in no wise ever thirst’ 
(xwwore, not, as in iv. 14, els rov alwra); i.e. the believer shall 
experience the immediate and continual satisfaction of his highest 
spiritual needs. Christ’s superiority to the manna is this, that it 
satisfied only bodily needs for a time, He satisfies spiritual needs for 
ever, Note the Hebraic parallelism. 


86. «liov tyiv. When? no such saying is recorded. Ewald thus 
finds some slight evidence for his theory that a whole sheet of this 
Gospel has been lost between chapters v. and vi. But the reference 
may easily be to one of the countless unrecorded sayings of Christ, 
or possibly to the general sense of v. 87—44. In the latter case ‘you’ 
must mean the Jewish nation, for those verses were addressed to Jews 
at Jerusalem. Or the reference may be to the spirit of v. 26, which 
accuses them of having seen His miracles without believing that they 
were signs. 


? 


Kal See on i. 18, Ye have even seen Me (not merely heard 
of Me) and (yet) do not believe. The tragic tone again (see on i. 
5), followed by a pause. The next sentence has no conjunction, 
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37—40. Digression on the blessedness of those who come to Christ 
as believers. 


37. wav 8...rdv éyx. Note the significant change of gender. 
What is given (see on iii. 35) is treated as impersonal and neuter, 
mankind en masse (comp. iii. 6); what comes, with free will, is 
masculine. Men are given to Christ without being consulted; but 
each, if he likes, can refuse to come, as the Jews did: there is no 
coercion. Comp. xvii. 2; i. 11. Note also the differont verbs for 
‘come’; yxw expresses the arrival (Rev. xv. 4), &pxouas the coming. 
Comp. ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour’ (Matt. xi. 28). 


od pr kB. Litotes (iii. 19, viii. 40): so far from casting out, will 
keep and protect, x. 28. Quale intus illud est, unde non exitur foras? 
Magnum penetrale et dulce secretum (S. Augustine). 


88. Sn xaraB. Because I am come down. Four times in this 
discourse Christ declares His descent from heaven; vv. 38, 50, 61, 
68. The drift of vv. 38—40 is; ‘How could I cast them out, seeing 
that I am come to do My Father’s will, and He wills that they should 
be received?’ See on viii. 31. 


89. +d O&npa...tva. See on i. 8, iv. 47, xvii. 8, and comp. v. 29. 


wav. Casus pendens: comp. vii. 38, xv. 2, xvii. 2; Luke xxi. 6. 
‘Credentes dantur, credentibus datur.’ pj dwodéow. His care for 
the fragments (v. 12) would not be greater than His care for men’s 
souls. With & avrov comp. dx ray r. in 2 John 4, é Jucw Rev. ii. 10. 


dvaonjow. The same gracious utterance is repeated as a kind 
of refrain, vv. 40, 44, 54: but here dvacrnjow probably depends on 
tva, although it may be an independent future as in vv. 44, 64. This 
is the dydoracis twijs (v. 29), 7 dv.  wpwrn (Rev. xx. 5, 6), 4 dv. ray 
dcxalwy (Luke xiv. 14); the ultimate end of Ohrist’s work. 


n fox. The phrase is peculiar to 8. John; wv. 40, 44, 54, 
ia t GoniD: vii. 37. Elsewhere % nuépa rs xploews (1 John 
iv. 17); 7 my. 4 meyddn (Rev. vi. 17; comp. xvi. 14); éxelyy 4 ay. 
(Matt. vii. 22); 7 mu. 7. xuplov (1 Cor. v. 5); 7 7. Oeov yu. (2 Pet. 
iii, 12); 2. Xpurrod (Phil. i. 10); ny. alwvos (2 Pet. iii, 18); or simply 
% %uépa, (Heb. x. 25). The phrases from 2 Peter occur nowhere else. 

40. rovro ydp...tarpés pov. This is the true reading; but the 
opening words of vv. 39 and 40, being very similar, have become 
confused in inferior MSS. The best have warpés in v. 40, where 
the Son is mentioned, not in v. 89, where He is not. Moreover 
v. 40 is explanatory of v. 39, and opens with ydp; it shews who are 
meant by way 6 843. pot, Viz. every one that contemplateth the Son 
and believeth on Him. Not cpa but Oewpdv: the Jews had seen 
Jesus; they had not contemplated Him so as to believe. Ocewpety 
is frequent in 8. John and the Acts, elsewhere not; vii. 3, xii. 45, 
xiv. 19, xvi. 10, 16, 19, xvii, 24, xx. 6, 12, 14. 


dvacrijow. Here, still more easily than in v. 39, awacrjow may 
be future. *EHyd is very emphatic; ‘by My power as Messiah.’ 
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Some think that a break in the discourse must be made here; 
vv. 25—40 being spoken on the shore of the lake, vv, 41—58 in the 
synagogue at Capernaum to a somewhat different audience. 


41. tySyyvfov. Talked in an undertone respecting Him: the 
word in itself does not necessarily mean that they found fault, but 
the context shews that they did (comp. v. 61, vii. 12; Matt. xx. 11; 
Luke v. 30). Moreover, O.T. associations have given this shade of 
meaning to the word, which is frequent in LXX. for the murmurings 
in the wilderness, especially in the compound &ayoyyt{w: comp. 
1 Cor. x. 10. Some members of the hostile party (of ‘Iovdatoc), and 
possibly some of the Sanhedrin, were now present; but we are not 
to understand that the whole multitude were hostile, though carnally- 
minded and demanding a further sign: i. 19, ii. 18, v. 10, vii. 11, &o. 


dye elut...ocvpavod. They put together vv. 33, 35, 88. . 


42. otros. Contemptuous; this fellow. ‘We know all about His 
parentage; there is nothing supernatural about His origin.’ Nothing 
can be inferred from this as to Joseph’s being still alive (see on 

ii. 1). ‘Hyets is emphatic; ‘we know it for ourselves.’ This is in 
favour of the speakers being of Galilee rather than from Jerusalem. 


43—46. Digression on the difficulty of coming to Christ as a believer. 


48. Christ does not. answer their objections or explain. Even 
among the first Christians the fact of His miraculous conception 
seems to have been made known only gradually, so foul were the 
calumnies which the Jews had spread respecting His Mother. This 
certainly was not the place to proclaim it, He directs them to some- 
thing of more vital importance than the way by which He came into 
the world, viz. the way by which they may come to Him. 


44. ovdels Sivarar. It is a moral impossibility: comp. iii. 3, 5, 
v. 44, viii. 43, xii. 39, xiv. 17, xv. 4, 5. The oddels corresponds to 
the way in v. 37, as éd\xioy to dldwow: all that are given shall reach 
Christ; none but those who are drawn are able to come to Him. The 
aor. é\deiy expresses the result, rather than the process, as in 7dp 
épxSuevor (v. 87), and Epxeras (v. 45). 


toy. Comp. xii. 82, rayras éXxiow mpds euauvrév. Unlike ctpew, 
‘to drag’ (Acts viii. 3, xiv. 19, xvii. 6), éAxdew does not necessarily 
imply force, but mere attraction of some kind, some inducement to 
come. Comp. Jer. xxxi. 3, ‘with lovingkindness haveI drawn thee’ 
(efAxvod oe), and Virgil’s trahit sua quemque voluptas. ‘Edxicy ex- 
presses the internal process, di5woww (v. 87) the result. 


ag bs The Father begins the work of salvation, the Son completes 
it. The Father draws and gives; the Son receives, preserves, and 
raises up to eternal life. 


45. ton yeyp. See on ii. 17. Here, as in xiii. 18 and xix. 37, the 
quotation agrees with the Hebrew against the LXX. This is evidence 
that the writer knew Hebrew, and was probably a Jew of Palestine, 


ane re — ._ eee 
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év trois mpodytats. In the division of the Scriptures, so called as 
distinct from the Law (i. 45), and the Psalms or Hagiographa (Luke 
xxiv. 44): comp. Acts xiii. 40, and (é» Bi8dw rap mp.) vii. 42. The 
direct reference is to Isa. liv. 13, which may have been part of the 
synagogue-lesson for the day (Luke iv. 17); but comp. Jer. xxxi. 33, 
34; Joel iii. 16,17. The quotation explains how the Father draws 
men, viz. by enlightening them. Note that Jesus does not derive 
His teaching from the O. T, but confirms it by an appeal to the O. T. 
Comp. viii. 17, 56, x. 34. 


SiBaxrot Geov. In classical Greek d:daxrds is applied to doctrine 
rather than pupils, the things that can be taught rather than the 
persons taught. The Hebrew limméd in Is. liv. 13 is perhaps a sub- 
stantive, and hence the genitive here without vd; ‘ God’s instructed 
ones,’ t.e. prophets in the wider sense. Comp. diddaxroits rvevparos (1 
Cor. ii. 18) for the genitive, and @eodidaxro: (1 Thes. iv. 9) for the 
meaning. 


wag 6 ak....K. pad, Every one that hath heard and hath learned 
from (viii. 26, 40, xv. 15) the Father, and no others; only those 
who have been ‘taught of God’ can come to the Son. The ody 
after ras in T. R. is not genuine; very common in 8. John’s nar- 
rative, it is very rare in discourses, Omit with NBCDLST against A. 


46. édpaxev. See on i. 18. Hearing is not the same as seeing, and 
in order to hear and learn from the Father it is not necesgary to 
see Him. The result of hearing is to lead men to the only One 
who has seen (i. 18), and in whom the Father may be seen (xiv. 9). 


6 dv wapda +. 0. The expression, as in vii. 29, implies a per- 
manent relation, and points to the generation rather than the mission 
of the Son. On odros see on iii. 32. 


47—50. Christ returns from answering the Jews to the main subject. 


47. dpiv dp. With the authority of Him who alone has seen the 
Father, Jesus solemnly assures them that the believer is already in 
possession (&xet) of eternal life: see on iii, 36, v. 24. 


48, tyd ey. See on v, 35 andi. 21. 


49. Ubayov...dré0. Ate the manna...and they died, see on viii. 
52, The point is, not that they are dead now, but that they died 
then; the manna did not save them. He answers them out of their 
own mouths. On the other hand, the Bread of. Life is a perma- 
nent source of spiritual life here and a pledge of resurrection hereafter. 


50. otros. May be subject or predicate; the latter seems to be 
better, as in xv. 12, xvii. 3; 1 John v. 3, where airy anticipates ta. 
Of this purpose is the Bread which cometh down (see on v. 58) from 
heaven that a man may eat thereof and (80) not die (comp. iii. 19). 
The ta indicates the Divine intention (see on i. 9, iv. 47); the 
indefinite 7:s shews the unbounded character of the offer. 


ae dmobdvy. The arédavoy in v. 49 seems to shew that physical 
death is intended, otherwise the antithesis fails, The death of the 
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believer is only sleep: he has partaken of the Bread of Life and will 
be raised up at the last day; wv. 40, 44, 54; comp. viii. 51, xi. 25, 26. 


51—58. Further definition of the identification of the Spiritual 
Bread with Christ as consisting in the giving of His Body and the out- 
pouring of His Blood. 

In vv, 35—50 Christ in His Person is the Bread of Life: here He 
; oom spiritual food of believers in the Redemptive work of His 

ea 


51. 6 tev. Ts fwys referred to its effects, like the Tree of Life, 
which was a mere instrument; 6 fdy refers to its nature; not merely 
the Bread of life (v. 48), the life-giving Bread, but the living Bread, 
ee in itself, which life is imparted to those who partake of 

e Bread. 


6 & +. otp. karaBds. At the incarnation. Now that the Bread 
is identified with Christ, we have the past tense of what took place 
once for all. Previously (verses 33, 50) the present tense is used of 
what is continually going on. In one sense Christ is perpetually 
coming down from heaven, in the other He came but once. He is 

ever imparting Himself to man; He only once became man. 


trio. els r. aleova. Just aso tov is stronger than ris {wijs, 80 fhe. 
els 7. alGva is stronger than wh dwoPdvy. With 6 dpros 6 éx r. ovp. 
x., dv éya: Show Comp. yevoapévous 7. Swpeds rT. érovpavlov, Heb. vi. 4. 


qj odpf povtorly. The Sinaiticus transfers these words to the end 
of the verse to avoid the harsh construction. Later MSS. insert #v 
éya Sdiow between éorly and vrép, with the same object. Both are 
corruptions of the true text, which is quite in 8. John’s style, drép r. 
r. x. fwhs being an expansion of what is expressed in the main sen- 
tence. Note the xal...5¢...But, moreover, or Yea and indeed (He will 
tell them this startling truth right out to the end) the Bread which I 
will give you is my Flesh,—for the life of the world. Comp. viii. 16, 
17, xv. 27; and esp. 1 John i. 3. Note also the emphatic éyw; ‘I, in 
contrast to Moses.’ That in these words Christ looked onwards to 
the Eucharist, and that in thus speaking to believers throughout all 
time He included a reference to the Eucharist, has already been stated 
to be highly probable. (See above, Introduction to 26—68.) But 
that the reference is not exclusively nor even directly to the Eucha- 
rist is shewn from the use of cdpé and not céua. In all places where 
the Eucharist is mentioned in N.T. we have oGya, not odpt; Matt. 
xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi, 24 ff. Moreover the 
words must have had some meaning for those who heard them at 
Capernaum. Evidently they have a wider range than any one Sacra- 
ment. Christ promises to give His Flesh (by His bloody death soon 
to come) for the benefit of the whole world. But this benefit can 
only be appropriated by the faith of each individual; and so that 
which when offered by Christ is His Flesh appears under the figure of 
bread when partaken of by the believer. The primary reference 
therefore is to Christ’s propitiatory death; the secondary reference is 
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to all those means by which the death of Christ is appropriated, 
especially the Eucharist. 


%j cdpf. Human nature regarded from its lower side (see on i. 14): 
here it is Christ’s perfect humanity given to sustain the spiritual life 
of mankind. He proceeds to state (53—58) how it is given. 


tov Kéopov. The true Paschal Lamb is for the whole human race: 
contrast, ‘There shall no stranger eat thereof’ (Exod. xii. 483—45). 


52. ampds dAArjAovs. One with another (iv. 33, xvi. 17): their ex- 
citement increases; they have got beyond murmuring about Him 
(v. 4), but they are not all equally hostile (vii. 12, 43; x. 19). ‘They 
strove, and that with one another, for they understood not, neither 
wished to take the Bread of concord” (8. Augustine). 


Ilés. This is the old vain question (iii. 4, 9) which continues to 
distract the Church and the world. All that men need know is the 
fact; but they insist in asking as to the manner. ‘Cur’ et ‘Quo- 
modo’ exitiales voculae—‘Why’ and ‘How’ are deadly little words 
(Luther). Odros is contemptuous (v. 42): dayety is their own addition; 
they wish to bring out in full the strangeness of His declaration. 


638. wmlynre avr. r. alya. Christ not only accepts what they have 
added to His words, but still further startles them by telling them 
that they must drink His Blood; an amazing statement to a Jew, 
who was forbidden to taste even the blood of animals (Gen, ix. 4; 
Lev. xvii. 10—16). These words are the answer to their més; by an 
expansion of the previous statement (comp. the answer to the rds; 
of Nicodemus, iv. 6). The words point still more distinctly to His 
propitiatory death; for ‘the blood is the life’ which He offered up for 
the sins of the world. The eating and drinking are not faith, but 
the appropriation of His death; faith leads us to eat and drink and is 
the means of appropriation. Taken separately, the Flesh represents 
sacrifice and sustenance, the Blood represents atonement and life, 
life by means of His death. 


év éavrots. In yourselves; for the source of life is absent. 


584. The gracious positive of the previous minatory negative. 
From warning as to the ruinous consequences of not partaking He 
goes on to declare the blessed consequences of partaking, viz. eternal 
life, and that at once, with resurrection among the just hereafter. 


6 tpdyov. Present; it is a continuous action, not one that may 
be done once for all (v. 45). ayety has no present, so that the same 
word could not be used; but the change to rpwyew rather than to 
éoOlev is not meaningless: tpwyev is ‘to eat with enjoyment’ (Matt. 
xxiv. 38); see on xiii. 18. Excepting these two texts the word occurs 
here only (vv. 54—58) in N.T, 


55. dAnOis. This reading has the highest authority; d\70és and 
dA78i7 are corrections to make the passage easier. In iv. 87 we had 
d\nOvds where we might have expected dd7Oys. The eating and 
drinking is no misleading metaphor, but a fact. See oni. 9. 


8T, JOHN L 
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56. dv nol péva, kaye fv aire. This is one of 8. John’s very 
characteristic phrases to express the most intimate mutual fellowship 
and union; xiv. 10, 20, xv. 4, 5, xvii. 21; 1 John iii. 24, iv. 15, 16. 
Ohrist is at once the centre and the circumference of the life of the 
Christian; the source from which it springs and the ocean into which 
it fiows. See on i. 33, 


57. Nota mere repetition, but an enlargement. In 8. John there 
are no mere repetitions; the thought is always recut or reset, and 
frequently with additions. The result of this close union is perfect 
life, proceeding as from the Father to the Son, so from the Son to all 
believers, For xa€ds...xal...comp. xiii, 15, 1 John ii. 6, iv. 17. 


6 {ov warip. The absolutely Living One, the Fount of all life. 
The expression occurs here only. Comp. Matt. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
Heb. vii. 25. 


Sid rév w....80 dnd. Because of the Father, because the Father is 
the Living One (v. 26); because of Me, because he thus derives life 
from Me. ‘By the Father...by Me’ would require the genitive, 


6 tp. pe. Instead of the Flesh and Blood we have Christ Himself: 
the two modes of partaking are merged in one, the more appropriate 
of the two being retained, : 


xaxetvos. He also. The retrospective pronoun repeats and empha- 
sizes the subject: xiv. 12 (where again it immediately follows the 
subject), i. 18, 33, v. 11, 39, ix. 37, x. 1, xii. 48, xiv. 21, 26, xv. 26. 


58. A general summing-up of the whole, returning from the Flesh 
and Blood to the main theme,—the Bread from heaven and its superi- 
ority to the highest earthly food. Otros again may be subject or pre- 
dicate; there is no ta (v. 50) or dre to lead up to, but the od xadws 
x... seems to shew that ovros is the predicate. ‘O xaraBds corre- 
sponds to drécrecte in v. 57; both aorists refer to the historic fact of 
the Incarnation. In this sense Christ came once for all: in another 
sense He is always coming, 6 xaraBalywy (v. 50). 


ot xalds «.7.A. Irregularly expressed contrast to ovros: Of this 
nature (giving eternal life) is the Bread which came down from heaven; 
not as the fathers did eat and died (v. 49). Comp. -1 John iii. 11, 12, 


59. ty cvvaywyy. In synagogue (no article), as we say ‘in church;’ 
comp, xviii. 20. e verse is a historical note, stating definitely 
what was stated vaguely in v. 22 as ‘on the other side of the sea.’ S. 
John cannot forget the circumstances of this solemn discourse, and 
he records them one by one; ‘these things He said—in full syna- 
gogue—while teaching—in Capernaum;’ a very early gloss (D) adds 
‘ona sabbath.’ The verse shews that the Evangelist is aware of the 
Synoptic ministry in Galilee. ‘These things’ naturally refers to the 
whole discourse from v. 26; we have no sufficient evidence of a break 
between v. 40 and v. 41. On the other hand there is strong evidence 
that from v. 26 to v. 58 forms one connected discourse spoken at one 
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time in the synagogue at Capernaum. The site of Capernaum is not 
undisputed (see on Matt. iv. 18); but assuming Tell Him to be cor- 
rect, the ruins of the synagogue there are probably those of the very 
building in which these words were uttered. On one of the stones a 
pot of manna is sculptured. 


60—71. Opposite REesuuts oy tHE Discounrssg. 


60. tov palyrov. The more numerous and somewhat shifting 
company out of which He had chosen the Twelve. 


oxAnpés. Not hard to understand, but hard to accept: oxdnpds 
(oxé\Aw) means originally ‘dry’ and so ‘rough;’ and then in a 
moral sense, ‘rough, harsh, offensive.’ Nabal the churl is oxdnpés, 
1 Sam. xxv. 8, and the slothful servant calls his master oxdnpés, 
Matt, xxv. 24. Adyos is more than ‘saying’ (iii. 34), and might cover 
the whole discourse. It was the notion of eating His Flesh and 
drinking His Blood that specially scandalized them: ‘This is a re- 
volting speech; who can listen to it?’ Avro? no doubt refers to 
Abyos; but it might mean ‘listen to Him.’ A century later we find 
the same thing: not only opponents but disciples take offence at such 
language; ‘‘They abstain from (public) thanksgiving and prayer, 
because they allow not that the Eucharist is the Flesh of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which Flesh suffered for our sins.” Imgnat. Smyrn. v1. . 


61. év éavrg. They talked in a low tone, but He knew without: 
hearing; see on v, 41 and ii. 24. As ini. 42, 47, iv. 18, v.14, 42, 
vi. 26, &c., Jesus reads men’s hearts. For oxavSar({e see on xvi. 1. 


62. édy ody 6. Literally, If therefore ye should behold the Son of 
man ascending where He was before? The sentence breaks off (apo- 
siopesis) leaving something to be understood: but what is to be under- 
stood? The answer to this depends on the meaning assigned to 
‘behold the Son of man ascending.’ The most literal and obvious 
interpretation is of an actual beholding of the Ascension: and in 
that case we supply; ‘Would ye still take offence then?’ The As- 
cension would prove that their carnal interpretation of the eating 
and drinking must be wrong. Against this interpretation it is urged 
(1) that S. John does not record the Ascension. But it is assumed, 
if not here and iii. 13, yet certainly xx. 17 as a fact; and in all three 
cases it is in the words of our Lord that the reference occurs. 
S. John throughout assumes that the main events of Christ’s life and 
the fundamental elements of Christianity are well known to his 
readers, (2) That none but the Twelve witnessed the Ascension, 
while this is addressed to a multitude of doubting disciples. But 
some of the Twelve were present: and Christ speaks hypothetically ; 
‘if ye should behold,’ not ‘when ye shall behold.’ (3) That in 
this case we should expect dd instead of ofv, Possibly, but not 
necessarily. The alternative interpretation is to make the ‘ ascend- 
ing’ refer to the whole drama which led to Christ’s return to glory, 
especially the Passion (comp. vii. 33, xiii. 3, xiv. 12, 28, xvi. 5, 28, 
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xvii. 11, 18): and in that case we supply; ‘ Will not the sight of a 
suffering Messiah offend you still more?’ Winer, p. 750. 


68. Td {worowtw] That maketh to live or giveth life. ‘Quicken- 
eth’ obscures the connexion with {wh écrw. 


4 odpf. Not 4 cdpt pov, which would contradict v. 51. The state- 
ment is quite general, affirming the superiority of what is unseen and 
eternal to what is seen and temporal (2 Cor. iv. 18, iii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 
45), but with a reference to Himself. ‘My flesh’ in v. 51 means ‘My 
human nature sacrificed in death,’ to be Aides 2 appropriated by 
every Christian, and best appropriated in the Eucharist. ‘The 
flesh’ here means the flesh without the spirit; that which can only be 
appropriated physically, like the manna. In this sense even Christ’s 
flesh ‘profiteth nothing.’ ‘‘The flesh was a vessel,”’ says 8. Augus- 
tine; ‘‘consider what it held, not what it was.” Oomp. iii. 6. Per- 
haps there is a reference to their carnal ideas about the Messiah. 


va frpare. See on iii 34. The authoritative éydé, so frequent 
throughout this discourse (vv. 35, 40, 41, 44, 48, 51, 54), appears 
again: I, in contrast to mere human teachers. Ae\dAnka, have spoken, 
in the discourse just concluded. 


64. & tpov tives. Of you some; for the order comp. é& ty. els, 
v.70. Some followed Him without believing on Him. 


& doxis. The meaning of dpx} always depends on the context 
(see on i. 1, xv. 27). Here the most natural limit is ‘from the begin- 
ing of their discipleship.’ Comp. ii. 24, 25. Ot ov mor. expresses a 
fact, of prj x. a thought; ‘those, whoever they might be, who believed 
not:’ v. 33, xiv. 24, xv. 24. 


vle torw 6 wv. at. Who it was that would betray Him. To ask, 
‘Why then did Jesus choose Judas as an Apostle?’ is to ask in a spe- 
cial instance for an answer to the insoluble enigma ‘ Why does Omni- 
science allow wicked persons to be born? Why does Omnipotence 
allow evil to exist?’ The tares once sown among the wheat, both 
‘grow together till the harvest,’ and share sunshine and rain alike. 
Tlapaddova means to ‘hand over, deliver up;’ xviii. 30, 85, xix. 16. 


65. Ard rovro. For this cause; v. 16, 18, vii. 22, viii. 47, ix. 23, 
x. 17, xii. 18, 27, 39, &e. 


ovdels S¥varar. See on vv. 44, 37. The necessity for the internal 
preparation, the drawing by the Father, was strongly shewn in the 
case of Judas, who would be still more alienated by Christ’s refusal 
to be made a king (v. 15) and by the oxdnpds Adbyos (v. 60). The éx 
indicates the Father as the source of conversion; except it have been 
given him from the Futher: comp. iii. 27 


66. t rotrov. Combines the notions of ‘from that time’ and ‘in 
consequence of that;’ Upon this: we are to understand a continual 
drifting away. The phrase occurs in N.T. here and xix. 12 only. 
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amydGoy ets rd Slow. Not only deserted Him, but went back to 
_ their old life. This is the xplois, the separation of bad from good, 
which Christ’s coming necessarily involved; iii. 18, 19. 


otxér,. No longer. ‘No more’ may mean ‘never again,’ which 
ovxére does not mean; some may have returned again. Ilepterdrovy 
graphically expresses Christ’s wandering life; comp. vii. 1, xi. 54, 
Luke viii. 1, ix. 58. 


67. rots S8déSexa. The first mention of them; S. John speaks of 
them familiarly as a well-known body, assuming that his readers are 
well acquainted with the expression (see on v. 62). This is a mark of 
truth: all the more so because the expression does not occur in the 
earlier chapters; for it is probable that down to the end of chap. iv. 
at any rate ‘the Twelve’ did not yet exist. Pilate, Martha and Mary, 
and Mary Magdalene are introduced in the same abrupt way as per- 
sons well-known (xviii. 29, xix. 25). Ody, in consequence of the 
frequent desertions. 


pr} x. tp. O&Aere. Surely ye also do not wish to go: we must 
avoid rendering 6é\ew by the ‘will’ of the simple future: comp. vii. 
17, viii. 44. Christ knows not only the unbelief of the many, but the 
belief and loyalty of the few. 


68. Xlpwv Ilérpos. See oni. 42. S. Peter, as leader, primus inter 
pares, answers here as elsewhere in the name of the Twelve (see on 
Mark iii. 17), and with characteristic impetuosity. His answer con- 
tains three reasons in logical order why they cannot desert their 
Master: (1) there is no one else to whom they can go; the Baptist is 
dead. Even if there were (2) Jesus has all that they need; He has 
‘sayings of eternal life.’ And if there be other teachers who have 
them also, yet (3) there is but one Messiah, and Jesus is He. Contrast 
his earlier utterance, ‘Depart from me’ (Luke v. 8). 


pypara ft. alov. See on iii. 34. No article; the expression is quite 
general, and seems to be an echo of v. 63, the truth of which S. Peter’s 
experience could already affirm. It may mean either utterances about 
eternal life, or leading to eternal life. The analogy of the Bread of 
life, Light of life, Tree of life, and Water of life (v. 35, viii. 12; Rev. 
ii. 7, xxi. 6) is strongly in favour of the latter. 


69. pets. Emphatic; we (in contrast to the deserters) have be- 
lieved and have come to know (vii. 17, 26, viii. 32, 51): this has been 
the case for some time. Note the order; by believing they have come 
to know; sometimes (1 John iv. 16) knowledge precedes faith, 


6 dyos +r. @. S. Peter’s confessions are worth comparing. 
1. ‘Thou art the Son of God’ (Matt. xiv. 33); in this the other 
Apostles joined. 2. ‘Thou art the Holy One of God’ (John vi. 69). 
8. ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’ oe xvi. 16). 
They increase in fulness, as we might expect. For the last he is pro- 
nounced ‘blessed’ by Christ. See oni. 21. 


70. avrots. He replies to all, not to their spokesman only, 
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otk dyd tpas 7. 8. Note the order throughout. Did not I choose 
(xiii. 18, xv. 16) you the Twelve? Here probably the question ends: | 
and of you one ts a devil is best punctuated without an interrogation; 
it is a single statement in tragic contrast to the preceding question 
(comp. vii. 19). It would be closer to the Greek to omit the article 
before ‘devil’ and make it a kind of adjective; and of you one is devil, 
i.e. devilish in nature: but this is hardly English. The words contain 
a half-rebuke to 8. Peter for his impetuous avowal of loyalty in the 
name of them all. The passage stands alone in the N.T. (comp. 
Matt. xvi. 23), but its very singularity is evidence of its truth. 8. John 
is not likely to have forgotten what was said, or in translating to have 
made any serious change. 


71. reyey 84. Now He spake, was meaning. For the accusative 
instead of wepl c. gen. comp. viii. 54, ix. 19, i. 15. 


*Ioxapusrov. Here and in xiii. 26 the true reading adds Iscariot not 
to the name of Judas (xii. 4, xiii. 2, xiv. 22), but to that of his father. 
If Iscariot means ‘man of Kerioth,’ a place in Judah (Josh. xv. 25), 
or possibly Moab (Jer. xlviii. 24), it would be natural for both father 
and son to have the name. In this case Judas was the only Apostle 
who was not a Galilean, and this would place a barrier between him 
- and the Eleven. 


tuedrAeqv. Was about to; xii. 4; Luke xxii. 23; comp. v. 64. There 
is no need to include either predestinarian views on the one hand or the 
intention of Judas on the other, What has taken place, when viewed 
from a point before the event, may be regarded as sure to take place. 
els dx +. 8. is in tragic contrast with what precedes; for he was to be- 
— Him—one of the Twelve. ‘‘Clean and unclean birds, the dove 
and the raven, are still in the Ark” (S. Augustine). 


With regard to the difficulty of understanding Christ’s words in this 
sixth chapter, Meyer’s concluding remark is to be borne in mind. 
‘“‘ The difficulty is partly exaggerated; and partly the fact is overlooked 
that in all references to His death and the purpose of it Jesus could 
rely upon the light which the future would throw on these utterances: 
and sowing, as He generally did, for the future in the bosom of the 
present, He was compelled to utter much that was mysterious, but 
which would supply material and support for the further development 
and purification of faith and knowledge. The wisdom thus displayed 
in His teaching has been justified by History.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
8. Omit radtryy after first éopryv. Between ofrw (BLT) and ovx 
(NDKM) before dvaBalvw it is impossible to decide with certainty. 


10. els mv doptiy, Tore kal avros dvéBn for rére x. av. dv. els T. Eop. 
on overwhelming evidence, 
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26. Omit ar70us after lori. 


32. of dpxtepds kal of Papicator (S. John’s invariable order; v. 45, 
xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3) for of ®. x. ol dpy., on overwhelming evidence. 


89. After wvetpa omit dyory (assimilation to xx. 22), with NT. 
D adds éx’ adrois and B adds dedouévoy after dycovr. Otnr for oddérw. 


46. &ddAncev otros for otrws €\. Omit ws otros 6 dvOpwwos after 
dv@peros, with BLT: other MSS. exhibit great variation. 


50. mpds abrév mpdérepov for vuxrds rpds avrov. Here also there is 
much variation in the readings. 


62. dyelperas for éyiryepras. 


‘‘Chapter vii., like chapter vi., is very important for the estimate of 
the fourth Gospel. In it the scene of the Messianic orisis shifts from 
Galilee to Jerusalem; and, as we should naturally expect, the crisis 
itself becomes hotter. The divisions, the doubts, the hopes, the jea- 
lousies, and the casuistry of the Jews are vividly portrayed. We see 
the mass of the populace, especially those who had come up from 
Galilee, swaying to and fro, hardly knowing which way to turn, inclined 
to believe, but held back by the more sophisticated citizens of the me- 
tropolis. These meanwhile apply the fragments of Rabbinical learning 
at their command in order to test the claims of the new prophet. In 
the background looms the dark shadow of the hierarchy itself, en- 
trenched behind its prejudices and refusing to hear the cause that it 
has already prejudged. A single timid voice is raised against this in- 
justice, but is at once fiercely silenced” (Sanday). 

As in chapters v, and vi. ist is set forth as the Source and Support 
of Life, so in chapters vii. viii. and ix. He is set forth as the Source 
of Truth and Light. The Fulfiller of the Sabbath and of the Passover 
fulfils the Feast of Tabernacles also. 


Crap. VII. Curist Tox Source or TrutTH AND LiauHt. 


Chap. vii. has three main divisions: 1. The controversy with His 
brethren (1—9); 2. His teaching at the Feast of Tabernacles (10—39); 
8. The opposite results; division in the multitude and in the Sanhe- 
drin (40—52). 


1—9. Tas ConrTRoversy with His BRETHREN. 


1. perd ravra. See on iii. 22. The interval is again vague (In- 
troduction to Chap. vi.): it covers five or six months, the interval be- 
tween the Passover (vi. 4) and the Feast of Tabernacles. 


mweprerdra. See on vi. 66. The imperfects imply continued action. 
To this ministry in Galilee, which 8, John thus passes over, much of 
Matt. xiv. 34—xviii. 35 belongs. 
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ov ydp «.t.A. See v.18, From this we understand that He did not 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover of vi. 4. ‘Jewry’ is found here in 
all English Versions except Wiclif’s; it was common in the earlier 
translations. But in A.V. it has been retained (probably by an over- 
sight) only here, Luke xxiii. 5, and Dan. v. 13: elsewhere Judwa has 
been substituted. In Dan. v. 18 the same word is translated both 
sett and ‘Judah’! Comp. the Prayer-Book version of Ps, 

vi. 1, 


2. | gop. +. "Iovd. | ox. Tabernacles, or ‘the Feast of the 7th 
month,’ or ‘of ingathering,’ was the most joyous of the Jewish 
festivals. It had two aspects: (1) a commemoration of their dwell- 
ing in tents in the wilderness, (2) a harvest-home. It was therefore 
a thanksgiving (1) for a permanent abode, and especially for a per- 
manent place of worship, (2) for the crops of the year. Celebrebant 
hoc Judaei, velut reminiscentes beneficia Domini, qui occisurt erant 
Dominum (8. Augustine). It began on the 15th of the 7th month, 
Ethanim or Tisri (about our September), and lasted seven days, 
during which all who were not exempted through illness or weak- 
ness were obliged to live in booths, which involved much both of the 
discomfort and also of the merriment of a picnic. The distinctions 
between rich and poor were to a large extent obliterated in the general 
encampment, and the Feast thus became a great levelling institution. 
On the eighth day the booths were broken up and the people returned 
home: but it had special sacrifices of its own and was often counted 
as part of the Feast itself. The Feast is mentioned here, partly as a 
date, partly to shew what after all induced Christ to go up to Jerusa- 
lem, partly perhaps for its symbolical meaning. ‘The Word was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us’ (i. 14), Tabernacles was a type of the 
Incarnation, as the Passover of the Passion. 


3. oty. Because He had not attended the previous Passover. 


of dSe\gol avrov. See on ii.12. The bluntness of this suggestion, 
given almost as a command, shews that they presumed upon their near 
relationship. It would be more natural in the mouths of men older 
than Christ, and therefore is in favour of their being sons of Joseph by 
a former marriage rather than sons of Joseph and Mary (comp. Mark 
iii. 21, 81). They shared the ordinary beliefs of the Jews about the 
Messiah, and therefore did not believe in their Brother. But His 
miracles perplexed them, and they wished the point brought to a de- 
cisive issue. There is no treachery in their suggestion; its object is 
not to put Him in the power of His enemies. Comp. ii. 3, 4, where 
His Mother’s suggestion and His treatment of it are somewhat similar 
to what we have here. 


of palytal cov. Any of them, whether pilgrims to Jerusalem for 
the Haast or living there. His brethren seem to imply that they 
themselves are not disciples. Oewpyncovew, not merely ‘see,’ but ‘con- 
template ;’ see on vi. 40. 


4 ovdes y. For no man doeth anything in secret and himsel 
seeketh to be in openness: or, according to BD!, and seeketh it (atré) to 
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be in openness. They imply that He works miracles to prove His 
Messiahship and hides them from those who would be convinced by 
them. To conceal His miracles is to deny His Messiahship; the 
Messiah must assert His position. Winer, p. 786. 


év wappnolg. Here and xvi. 29 only with a preposition; see on v. 18. 


et raira trovis. If Thou doest these things, not ‘If Thou do these 
things ;’ no doubt as to the fact of His miracles is expressed. ‘If 
Thou doest miracles at all, do them before the whole nation, instead 
of in obscure parts of Galilee.’ 


davépwoov o. Manifest Thyself; see on i. 31 and xxi. 1. 


ov8 y. Evidence of the Evangelist’s candour; he admits that those 
who were thus closely connected with Jesus did not put their trust in 
Him: For not even did His brethren (as one would certainly expect) 
believe on Him. It is marvellous that in the face of this verse any one 
should have maintained that three of His brethren (James, Simon, 
and Judas) were Apostles. This verse is also fatal to the common 
theory, that these ‘brethren’ are really our Lord’s cousins, the sons of 
Alphsus. Certainly one of the sons of Alphsus (James) was an 
Apostle ; probably a second was (Matthew, if Levi and Matthew are 
the same person, as is almost universally admitted); possibly a third 
was (Judas, if ‘Judas of James’ means ‘Judas, brother of James,’ as 
is commonly supposed). By this time the company of the Twelve was 
complete (vi. 67, 70, 71); so that we cannot suppose that some of the 
Twelve have still to be converted. If then one, two, or three sons of 
Alpheus were Apostles, how could it be true that the sons of Alphwus 
‘did not believe on Him?’ ‘His brethren’ cannot be the sons of Al- 
phwus. They seem to have been converted by the Resurrection. 
Immediately after the Ascension we find them with the Apostles and 
the holy women (Acts i. 14; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. i. 19). 


6. SKawpds dé. See on viii. 31. My time for manifesting Myself 
to the world is not yet present; with special reference to the Passion. 
It is inadequate to interpret it of the time for going up to the Feast. 
Moreover, what sense would there be in ‘Your time for going up to the 
Feast is always ready?’ Whereas‘ You can always manifest yourselves’ 
makes excellent sense, See last note on ii. 4. Karpés, frequent in the 
Synoptists, occurs here only in 8. John, v. 4 being a gloss: 8. John’s 
word is dpa. Karpés is Christ’s opportunity on the human side, wpa is 
His hour on the Divine side, i.e, as ordained by God. 


7. &«dopos. Unbelievers; the common use in 8. John: in v, 4 it 
meant all mankind (see on i. 10). He takes up their word and gives 
it a meaning far deeper than theirs. The world cannot hate them 
because they are part of itself (xv. 19). Hence it is that they can 
always manifest themselves; they can always count upon a favourable 
reception. As in iii. 3, 5, v. 19, vi. 44, 65, od divara: expresses a moral 
impossibility; comp. vv. 34, 36, viii. 21, 43, xii. 39, xiii. 33, 36, xiv. 
17, xvi. 12. For paprvpo see on i. 7. 


8. dpets. Emphatic; you, with all your fondness for publicity. 
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dyad oda dy. Odrw, certainly very ancient, is possibly a correction. 

It may have been substituted for ox to avoid the charge of the heathen 
critic Porphyry, that Jesus here shews fickleness or deceit, and there- 
fore cannot be Divine. But the sense is the same, whether we read 
ovx or obxw; ‘I am not going now, publicly, in the general caravan of 
pilgrims; not going with you, who do not believe on Me.’ He does 
not say ‘I shall not go.’ The next two verses shew exactly what the 
negative Means. 


9. Once more we see (v. 1, i. 43, ii. 1, 12, iv. 2, 43, vi. 1, 59) that 
S. John is quite aware that Galilee is the main scene of Christ’s 
ministry, as the Synoptists represent. The gaps in his narrative 
leave ample room for the Galilean ministry. 


10—89. Tas Discournsms at THz Feast or TABERNACLES, 
Of this section vv. 10—13 are introductory. 


10. «tg rijv dopryv. These words, transposed in T.R., belong to 
dvéBnoay, not dvyé8n. We are not told that Christ went up to the Feast, 
ie. to keep it; so that His words ‘I go not up to this Feast’ may be 
true even in the sense ‘I shall not go up for it at all.’ All that is 
certain is that He appeared when the Feast was half over (v. 14). 


ov davepis. Not manifestly; He did not follow the worldly advice 
of His brethren: comp. gavépwooy in v. 4. Had He gone in the 
general caravan there might have been another outburst of enthusiasm 
is 14, 15), such as actually took effect at the next Passover (xii. 

2—18). Perhaps He went by a different route (e.g. through Samaria, 
as in iv. 4, instead of down the eastern bank of Jordan), or several 
days later. One suspects that traces of Docetism are difficult to find 
in this Gospel when it is maintained that this verse contains such. 
See on i. 14, vi, 21, xix. 35. 

11. of ody ‘I. The hostile party therefore; because they did not 
find Him in the caravan of pilgrims from Galilee. Note the im- 
perfects, implying continued action. 

é&xetvos. That man of whom we have heard so much; ix. 12, 28. 


12. yoyyvopés. Muttering; see on vi. 41. Some are for and 
some are against Him. 


év tots SyAorgs. Perhaps, in the bands of pilgrims. Here only does 
§. John use 5x01; 5x)os is frequent, and is read here in ND. 


whavqg. Leadeth astray. 


18. od8els péyror. Quite literally; no man dared speak openly either 
for or against Him, they were so afraid of the hierarchy. Experience 
had taught them that it was dangerous to take any line which the 
rulers had not formally sanctioned; and though the rulers were known 
to be against Christ, yet they had not committed themselves beyond 
recall, and might turn against either side. ‘‘A true indication of 
an utterly jesuitical dcmination of the people” (Meyer). See on iv. 27. 
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18. wappyola. The word occurs nine times in the Gospel and four 
in the First Epistle, not in Matt. or Luke, and only once in Mark. 
It means either ‘without reserve’ (v. 4, x. 24, xi. 14, xvi. 25, 29, 
xviii, 20), or ‘without fear’ (vv. 13, 26, xi. 54). Originally it was 
confined to unreserved or fearless speech, but v. 4 and xi. 54 break 
through this restriction. 


Sid rov od. +. “I. Because of the (prevalent) fear of the Jews. 
Thus ‘the sins of the teachers are the teachers of sin.’ 


14—389. We have (1) a discourse in the midst of the Feast in which 
three groups take part; ‘the Jews’ (14—24); some of the people of 
Jerusalem (25-31); the envoys of the Sanhedrin (832—-36): (2) a 
discourse on the last day of the Feast (87—39). The report is no 
doubt greatly condensed, but the divisions and vacillations in the 
multitude are vividly preserved. 


14. Sy St +r. & p. But when it was already the midst of the 
feast; i.e. about the fourth day. Whether He had been in Jerusalem 
for the first half is uncertain: see on v. 10. Once more the Lord, 
whom they sought, suddenly visits His Temple, and perhaps for the 
first time teaches in public there: at the cleansing (ii. 13—17) He 
delivered no discourse. Note the change from aorist to imperfect. 


15. odros. Contemptuous, as in vi. 82. Their question is so 
eminently characteristic, that it is very unlikely that a Greek writer 
of the second century would have been able to invent it for them; 
he would probably have made them too cautious to commit them- 
selves to any expression of astonishment about Him. The substance 
of His doctrine excites no emotion in them, but they are astounded 
that He should possess learning without having got it according 
to ordinary routine. He had never attended the schools of the 
Rabbis, and yet His interpretations of Scripture shewed a large amount 
of biblical and other knowledge. That does excite them. Their 
questions and comments throughout this section are too exactly in 
keeping with what we know of the Jews in our Lord’s time to be 
the invention of a Greek a century or more later. By ypaupara is 
meant literature in general, not merely the Scriptures, which would 
be ra lepd yp. (2 Tim, iii. 15), or al ypagal (v. 39; Acts xviii. 24, 28, 
&c.). Comp. ra roddd ce ypdupara els pavlay wepirpéwer, Acts xxvi. 24. 


16. ovK lorw éuy. Jewish teachers commonly quoted their au- 
thorities. These Jews thought that Jesus was self-taught, and 
marvelled at His literary proficiency. Jesus here gives the authority 
for His teaching and accounts for its power. ‘My teaching does not 
originate with Me; that is why I have no need to learn in the schools. 
He who sent Me communicates it to Me.’ 


17. dv ms BAy. If any man willeth to do His will; see on i. 
44, vi. 67, viii. 44. The mere mechanical performance of God’s will 
is not enough; there must be an inclination towards Him, a wish 
to make our conduct agree with His will; and without this agreement 
Divine doctrine cannot be recognised as such, There must be a moral 
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harmony between the teaching and the taught, and this harmony is in 
the first instance God’s gift (vi. 44, 45), which each can accept or 
refuse at will. Comp. xiv. 21. Doing the will of God means personal 
holiness, not mere belief: it is the roety rhy ddjOecay of ili. 21. 


yvdoera, He will come to know, recognise; comp. v. 26, viii. 32. 
No time is stated; but sooner or later the knowledge will come. 
‘Will’ rather than ‘shall’; the words are partly a promise, partly 
a statement of fact. The test would be a strange one to men who 
were always seeking for ‘ signs,’ i.e. miraculous proofs. 


arétepov ek t. ©. Whether it proceeds from God (as its Fount), 
or I speak from Myself. Note the change from éx to dxé and comp. 
v. 19, 30, xv. 4. 


18. Proof almost in the form of a syllogism that He does not speak 
of Himself. It applies to Christ alone. Human teachers who seek 
God’s glory are not thereby secured from erroneous teaching. These 
verses (16—18) remind us, and might remind some of His hearers, 
of an earlier discourse delivered in Jerusalem some seven months 
before: comp. v. 19, 30, 37, 44. 


odtos dAnhiis éoriv. Emphatic retrospective pronoun; see on iii, 
82. Any one who speaks from himself seeks his own glory: but 
an ambassador who speaks from himself is not only vain-glorious but 
false; he claims his master’s message as his own. The ambassador 
who seeks his master’s glory is true. 


dSux(a. Unrighteousness is not in him. 8S. John does not say 
‘falsehood’ as we might expect, but uses a wider word which points 
out the moral root of the falsehood. Comp. viii. 46. Throughout 
S. John’s writings the connexion between truth and righteousness, 
falsehood and unrighteousness, is often brought before us. Hence 
his peculiar phrases ‘to do the truth’ (1 John i. 6), ‘to do a lie’ 
(Rev. xxi. 27, xxii. 15), 

There is no need to suppose that anything is omitted between 18 
and 19, though the transition is abrupt. Christ has answered them 
and now takes the offensive. He exposes the real meaning of their 
cavillings; they seek His life, 


19. od M. %&. % +. vépov; Here the interrogation probably ends 
(comp. vi. 70); the next clause is a statement of fact. The words are 
possibly an allusion to the custom of reading the Law in public every 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, when the Feast fell in a Sabbatical 
year (Deut. xxxi. 10—13). The argument is similar to v. 45; Moses 
(see on i, 17) in whom they trust condemns them. Moreover it is an 
argumentum ad hominem: ‘Ye are all breakers of the law, and yet 
would put Me to death as a breaker of it.’ 


20. Aaw. tyes. Thou hast a demon (see on viii. 48), The mul- 
titude from the provinces know nothing of the designs of the hier- 
archy, although dwellers in Jerusalem (v. 25) are better informed. 
These provincials think He must be possessed to have such an idea. 
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Comp. x. 20, and also Matt. xi, 18, where.the same is quoted as said 
of the Baptist. In both cases -extraordinary conduct is supposed to 
be evidence of insanity, and the insanity is attributed to demoniacal 
possession, the xaxodamovgy of the Greeks. In viii. 48 the same 
remark is made, but in a much more hostile spirit, and there Christ 
answers the charge. Here, where it is the mere ignorant rejoinder of 
& perplexed multitude, He takes no notice of the interruption. 


21. &y &. ér. I did one work; the healing at Bethesda, which 
(He reminds them) excited the astonishment and indignation of all, 
not of the rulers only, as being wrought on the Sabbath. “Ey, a 
single work, in contrast to frequent circumcisions on the Sabbath, 
or possibly to the many works which excited comparatively little 
attention: é balances mrdyres, one act sets all in amazement. 

Many modern editors add &:a roiro from v, 22 to this verse; ‘and 
ye all marvel on account of this.’ But this is cumbrous, and unlike 
8S. John, who begins sentences with 8:4 roro (v. 16, 18, vi. 65, viii. 
47, x. 17, xii. 18, 39) rather than ends them with it. 


22. Sat. M. For this cause M. hath given you: the perfect in- 
dicates that the gift abides, the present result of a past act. 


otk Sri. Not that; the sentence is a parenthesis, and 87: does not 
answer to dtd robro. The meaning is not, ‘For this cause M. hath 

iven you circumcision, because it originated (éx) not with him but 
with the fathers:’ which spoils the argument. A:d rovro means, ‘in 
order to teach the same lesson as Ido.’ It is not easy to determine 
the object of the parenthesis: whether it states (1) a mere matter of 
fact; or aye reason why circumcision on the eighth day (as being 
the older law, reaffirmed side by side with the later one) prevailed 
over the Sabbath; or (3) a reason why it might have been expected 
that the Sabbath (as being of Moses and in the Decalogue, whereas 
circumcision was not) would have prevailed over the law about cir- 
cumcision. Anyhow the national conscience felt that it was better 
that the Sabbath should be broken, than that circumcision, the sign 
of the covenant and token of sanctification, should be postponed, 
and Jesus claims this right instinct as justifying Him. If then the 
Sabbath could give way to ceremonial ordinance, how much more to 
a work of mercy? The law of charity is higher than any ceremonial 
law. ’*Ev odSBary, on a Sabbath; any that fell on the eighth day. 


23. tva pi A. dv. M. The law about circumcision on the eighth 
day (Lev. xii. 3), which was a re-enactment of the patriarchal law 
(Gen. xvii. 12). Some adopt the inferior rendering in the margin; 
‘without breaking the law of Moses,’ or ‘without the law of Moses 
being broken ;’ in which case ‘the law of Moses’ means the law about 
the Sabbath. But this is not the natural meaning of a y7. Comp. 
v. 18, and see on x. 35. 


xoAare. Here only in N.T. It signifies bitter resentment, 


ér...caBBary. Because I made a whole man sound ona Sabbath, 
whereas circumcision purified one part only. 
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4%. Kar’ din. According to appearance Christ’s act was a breach 
of the Sabbath. “Oycs may mean ‘ face,’ as in xi. 44 (see note there); 
but there is no reference to Christ’s having ‘no form nor comeliness,’ 
as if He meant ‘Judge not by My mean appearance.’ 


viv Sux. xp. The righteous judgment: there is only one, 


25. é. otv +r. Some therefore of them of Jerusalem said; i.e. in 
consequence of Christ’s vindication of Himself. Living in the capi- 
tal, they know better than the provincials (v. 20) what the intentions 
of the hierarchy are. ‘Ieposo\upitras occurs only here and Mark i. 5. 


26. (Se wapinolg. See oni, 29 and vii. 18. 


pijrore «.T.A. Can it be that the rulers indeed have come to know 
that this man is the Christ? Surely they have not; and yet why do 
they allow such language? Comp. v. 81, iv. 29, 38, and see on i. 48. 
The suggestion is only momentary: they at once raise a technical 
difficulty which suffices with them to cancel the moral impression 
produced by His words, 


97. 68&Xp. Sravlpx. But when the Christ cometh; see oni, 20. 
otdas ywvookea. No one cometh to know (v. 26) or perceiveth. Note the 
change from olSapev to ywuoxe: and comp, viii. 55, xiii. 7, xiv. 7, xxi. 17. 
1166ev does not refer to the Messiah’s birthplace, which wasknown (vv.41, 
42); nor to His remote descent, for He was to be the Son of David 
(ibid.); but to His parentage (vi. 42), immediate and actual. This 
text is the strongest, if not the only evidence that we have of the 
belief that the immediate parents of the Messiah would be unknown: 
but the precision and vivacity of this passage carry conviction with 
them, and shew how familiar the ideas current among the Jews at that 
time were to 8. John. It never occurs to him to explain. The belief 
might easily grow out of Isai. lili. 8, ‘Who shall declare His genera- 
tion?’ Justin Martyr tells us of a kindred belief, that the Messiah- 
ship of the Messiah would be unknown, even to Himself, until He» 
was anointed by Elijah (Trypho, pp. 226, 336). 


28. %xpagtev odv. Jesus therefore (moved by their gross miscon- 
ceptions) cried aloud. The word expresses loud expression of strong 
emotion; comp. v. 37, 1. 15, xii, 44. 8. John well remembers that 
moving cry in the midst of Christ’s teaching in the Temple. The 
scene is still before him and he puts it before us, although neither dy 
T@ lepg nor d:ddoxwy is needed for the narrative (v. 14). 


kape ofS. «.7.A. Various constructions have been put upon this: 
(1) that it is a question; (2) ironical; (3) a mixture of the two; (4) a 
reproach, i.e. that they knew His Divine nature and maliciously con- 
cealed it. None of these are satisfactory. The words are best under- 
stood quite simply and literally. Christ admits the truth of what 
they say: they have an outward knowledge of Him and His origin 
(vi. 42); but Hé has an inner and higher origin, of which they know 
nothing. So that even their self-made test, for which they are willing 
to resist the evidence both of Scripture and of His works, is com- 
plied with ; for they know not His real immediate origin. 
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Kal dm éuaurov. Kail introduces a contrast, as so often in 8. John 
(v. 30); dw. éu. is emphatic; and (yet) of Myself I am not come (viii. 
42), ‘Ye know My person, and ye know My parentage; and yet of 
the chief thing of all, My Divine mission, ye know nothing.’ 


dAniivds 6 w.] He that sent Me is a true Sender, One who in 
the most real and perfect sense can give a mission; or possibly, a 
really existing Sender, and not a fiction, In either case the meaning 
is ‘I have a valid commission.’ 

29. éyo. Emphatic, in contrast to the preceding emphatic tyes. 

Sri wap’ ad. ely. Because I am from Him, and He, and no other, 
sent Me. Jesus knows God (1) because of His Divine generation, 
(2) because of His Divine mission. Comp. the very remarkable 
passage, Matt. xi. 27. 

80. é@yrovv odv. They sought therefore, in consequence of His 
claiming Divine origin and mission; for though He has not mentioned 
God, they understand His meaning. Imperfect of continued action 
(xi. 27), the nominative being ol dpxovres or ol Tovdator, not 6 8x)os. 
Iivdftay occurs Rev. xix. 20, and 7 times in this Gospel; elsewhere only 
Acts iii. 7, xii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 32. See on i. 14, iv. 6, xi. 44 and xix. 37. 

Kal ovSels Gr. And (yet) no one laid hands. That «al in 8. John 
often = ‘and yet,’ as here and v. 28, is most true; that xai ever = ‘but’ 
is true neither of S. John nor of any other Greek writer. In A.V. xal 
is rendered ‘but’ here and in v. 26, while in v. 31 3é is rendered ‘and.’ 
See on i. 6 and viii. 20. 

i dpa av. The hour appointed by God for His Passion (xiii. 1), 
this meaning being clearly marked by the context (see on v. 6 and 
ii. 4). The immediate cause of their not seizing Him was that they 
were as yet afraid to do so; but S. John passes through proximate 
causes to the prime cause of all, the Will of God. When the hour was 
come God no longer allowed their fear, which still existed (Matt. xxvi. 
5), to deter them. 

31. dr. 6xA. 882. But (on the other hand, i.e. in contrast to the 
rulers) of the multitude many believed on Him (as the Messiah) and 
kept saying (in answer to objectors), When the Christ (see on v. 27 
and i. 20) cometh, will He do more signs than those which this man did? 
They express, not their own doubts, but those of objectors in saying, 
‘when the Christ cometh:’ they believe that He has come. Some of 
them perhaps had witnessed the numerous Galilean miracles; they 
have at any rate heard of them, and it is on them, not on His teach- 
ing and work, that their faith is based; hence its weakness. Winer, 
p. 641. 

82. ‘yoyyvlovros. Here, as in v. 12, mere muttering, as distinct 
from murmuring, seems to be meant: see on vi, 41. But they are 
restless at all this uncertainty. The Pharisees (comp. iv. 1) hear what 
they say and report it to the Sanhedrin, which orders His grrest. 


dpxvepets- First mention of them by 8. John. The word signifies, 
not the heads of the 24 courses of priests, but Caiaphas, Annas, and 
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the other ex-high-priests, with, perhaps, their relations in the San- 
hedrin (Acts iv. 6). See on xi, 48, xviii. 13. Note that in this the 
reckless hierarchy, who were mainly Sadducees, combine with the 
Pharisees; comp. v. 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 83. On widower see on v. 30. 


83. ewev oby 6 “I. Therefore said Jesus, i.e. in consequence of 
their sending to arrest Him: probably He recognised the officers 
waiting for an opportunity to take Him. Christ’s words are addressed 
to the officers and those who sent them, and it is very difficult to 
decide on their precise meaning. Perhaps the simplest interpretation 
is the best, ‘I must remain on earth a little while longer, and during 
this time ye cannot kill Me: then ye will succeed, and I shall go to 
My Father. Thither ye will wish to come, but ye cannot; for ye know 
Him not (v. 28), and such as ye cannot enter there.’ This is the first 
formal attempt upon His life. It reminds Him that His death is not 
far off, and that it will place a tremendous barrier between Him and 
those who compass it. It is the beginning of the end; an end that 
will bring a short-lived loss and eternal triumph to Him, a short-lived 
triumph and eternal loss to them. 


Sy. pixpdy, About six months; from the F. of Tabernacles 
to the Passover. 


trdyo. The voluntariness of His dying is implied in the word: see 
on x. 17, 18, xix. 30, 34, and on xvi. 7. 


apdés tT. wépp. pe. See oni. 33. One suspects that here 8. John 
is translating Christ’s words into plainer language than He actually 
used. Had He said thus clearly ‘unto Him that sent Me,’ a phrase 
which they elsewhere understand at once of God (see on v. 30), they 
could scarcely have asked the questions which follow in v. 35. Unless 
we are to suppose that they here pretend not to understand; which is 
unlikely, as they speak not to Him but ‘among themselves.’ 


$4. Lyriceré pe. In spite of vv. 1, 19, 20, 25, 30, v. 18, viii. 37, 40, 
_ x. 89, xi, 8, it seems clear from xiii, 33 that these words are not to be 
understood of seeking His life: no infinitive is added here; in all the 
other cases we have droxrefvat, midoas, or AcOaoas. Nor can repentance 
be meant; repentance could not be in vain. Rather distress is meant; 
they will seek for help at His hands and not find it (comp. viii. 21). 
But it is best not to limit the application to any particular occasion, 
such as the destruction of Jerusalem, the great hour of Jewish need. 

Sarov eipl éyod, dpets. The pronouns are again in emphatic opposition 
as in vv. 28, 29; comp. vw. 7, 8. Elul, not elu, which does not ocour 
in N.T. Winer, p. 61. The present tense implies His continual pre- 
sence with the Father; ‘where I am,’ not ‘where I shall be,’ 

ot SévacGe. It is morally impossible: see on v. 7. 

Tlov ofros pé&\Aa. Where is this fellow (iii. 26, vi. 42, 52) about to 
(vi. 71) go, seeing that we shall not find Him. Is He about to go unto 
the Dispersion among the Gentiles? ‘H dvacropd 7. ‘EAX. means those 
Jews who were dispersed among the heathen outside Palestine; the ab- 
stract for the concrete, like 4 weptrouy for the Jews generally. Acacwopa 
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occurs James i. 1 and 1 Pet. i. 1 (see notes there), and nowhere else in 
N.T. There were three chief colonies of these ‘dispersed’ or ‘scat- 
tered’ Jews, in Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria, whence they spread over 
the whole world, ‘Moses from generations of old hath in every city 
them that preach him,’ Acts xv. 21. These opponents of Christ, there- 
fore, suggest that He means to go to the Jews scattered among the 
Gentiles in order to reach the Gentiles and teach them—the very mode 
of proceeding afterwards adopted by the Apostles; so that their saying, 
like that of Caiaphas (xi. 50), was an involuntary prophecy. But here 
it is spoken in sarcasm. Christ's utter disregard of Jewish exclusiveness 
and apparent non-observance of the ceremonial law gave a handle to 
the sneer; which would be pointless if ‘E\\yvw» were rendered ‘Hel- 
lenists,’ i.e. Grecised Jews. “EdAnves in N.T. always means Gentiles 
or heathen. See on xii. 20. 


86. 6 Adyos obros. Odros is again contemptuous, like ‘this precious 
word.’ But they cannot shake the impression which it has made on 
them. Their own scornful suggestion does not satisfy them, for they 
know that it is not true. 


37. év......peydAn. Now on the last day, the great day. This was 
probably not the seventh day, but the eighth day, which according to 
Lev. xxiii. 86, 89; Num. xxix. 35; Neh. viii. 18, was reckoned along 
with the seven days of the feast proper. To speak of the seventh day 
as ‘the great day of the feast’ would not be very appropriate; whereas 
the eighth day on which the people returned home was, like the first 
day, kept as a Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 39), and had special sacrifices 
(Num. xxix. 36—38). Comp. 2 Macc. x. 6. In keeping with the 
solemnity of the day Christ solemnly takes up His position and cries 
aloud with deep emotion (see on v. 28). The elornxe and Expatey are 
very graphic: comp. i. 85, xviii. 5, 16, 18, xix. 25, xx. 11. He was 
standing, beholding the multitude engaged in the ceremonies of the 
last day of the Feast, and moved by the sight He cried aloud. 


édy rig Sug. The words recall Isa. lv. 1 and Rev. xxii. 17, 6 diupur 
épxécOw. Seeonv. 30. The conjectured reference to the custom of 
pouring water at the Feast of Tabernacles is probably correct. On 
all seven days water was brought from the pool of Siloam and poured 
into a silver basin on the western side of the altar of burnt offering, 
& ceremony not mentioned in Q.T. Apparently this was not done on 
the eighth day. Accordingly Christ comes forward and fills the gap, 
directing them to a better water than that of Siloam. The fact that 
the water was poured and not drunk, does not seem to be a reason for 
denying the reference, especially when we remember how frequently 
Christ took an external fact as a text (comp. iv. 10, v. 17, 19, vi. 26, 
27, (viii. 12?) ix. 89, xiii, 8, 10, 12—17; Mark x. 15, 16, 28, 24, d&c.). 
The pouring of the water would be suggestive enough, especially as it 
represented the water from the rock (1 Cor. x. 4). In such cases there 
is no need for the analogy to be complete, and in the present case it 
would add point to the reference that it was not complete. Mere 
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pouring of water could not quench even bodily thirst; Christ could 
satisfy spiritual thirst. ‘Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out 
of the wells of salvation.’ Isa. xii.8. Thus 8. John, having shewn 
us Christ as typified by the Brazen Serpent (iii. 14) and the Manna 
(vi. 51), now shews Him as the Rock. 


88. émoredov. Nominativus pendens; comp. vi. 39; xv. 2. 


Kalas elrrev oj yp. As the scripture said; as if some passage to this 
effect had recently been read, See on ii. 22. The phrase undoubtedly 
refers to the words that follow: but inasmuch as no such text is found 
in Scripture, some have tried to force the phrase into connexion with 
what precedes, as if the meaning were ‘He that believeth on me in 
the way that Scripture prescribes.’ Although the exact words are not 
found in Scripture there are various texts of similar import: Isa. xliv. 
8, lviii. 11; Zech, xiii, 1, xiv. 8, &c. But none of them contain the 
very remarkable expression ‘out of his belly.’ Godet contends for 
Ex. xvii. 6 and Num. xx. 11, and thinks that ‘out of it’ (Heb. ‘from 
within him’) is the source of é« rfs xoAlas avrod, and ‘abundant waters’ 
of worapol vdaros, while ‘I will stand’ may possibly be alluded to in 
‘Jesus was standing.’ In the LXX. there is no resemblance to the 
Greek here. Tlorayol stands first with great emphasis; rivers out of 
his belly shall flow, rivers of living water; in marked contrast to the 
ewer of water poured each day of the Feast. (For the form petcovow 
see Winer, p. 109.) Note how, as so often in 8. John, the conclusion 
of one thought is the starting-point of another. As in vi. 35, ‘coming 
to Christ’ is equivalent to ‘believing on Christ;’ and believing on Him 
is far in advance of thirsting for spiritual satisfaction, for a man may 
thirst and refuse to believe. But the believer cannot end in satisfying 
his own thirst; he at once becomes a fount whence others may derive 
refreshment. Whether he wills to be a teacher or no, the true Chris- 
tian cannot fail to impart the spirit of Christianity to others. Thus 
we have three stages; (1) thirsting; (2) coming or believing; (8) being 
filled and supplying others. 


39. wepir. wv. 8. John’s interpretation is to be accepted, what- 
ever may be our theory of inspiration, (1) because no better interpreter 
of Christ’s words ever lived, even among the Apostles; (2) because it 
is the result of his own inmost experience. The principle of Christian 
activity has ever been the Spirit. He moves the waters, and they 
overflowed at Pentecost. Till then ‘the Spirit was not yet;’-the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit had not come, 


of GiedAov. Which they that believed on Him were about to (vi. 71) 
receive: ol micretoayres, those who did believe, the first disciples. 


otere ydp fv wv. As in i. 88 and xx. 22 there is no article, and an 
influence of the Spirit rather than the Third Person is meant: the 
spiritual life was not yet. Ohristus Legis, Spiritus Evangeltt comple- 
mentum; Christ completes the Law, the Spirit completes the Gospel. 
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Stv...08o£ . Comp. xvi. 7, xvii. 1, 5; Ps. lxviii. 18. The Spirit, 
‘‘though given in His fulness to Christ Himself (iii. 34), and operating 
through Him in His people (vi. 63), was not, until after Christ’s return 
to glory, to be given to the faithful as the Paraclete and representative 
of Christ for the carrying on of His work” (Meyer). Christ did not 
send the Paraclete until He Himself had resumed the fulness of Di- 
vinity; and the Spirit did not give Christ to be the life of the Church 
until Christ was perfected. 


40—52. Opposrte Resutts oF THE DrscouRsEs. 


40. é& 1. dxX. ody. Of the multitude, therefore, some, when they 
heard these words, kept saying, or, began to say. For é« ray as a 
nominative comp. i. 24, xvi. 17, and as an accusative 2 John 4; Rev. 
ii. 10, The Adyo probably mean the discourses from v. 14 onwards. 


6 xpodiyirys. The Prophet of Deut. xviii. 15, who is here dis- 
tinguished from the Messiah. See on i. 21 and vi. 14. 


41. py ydp...6 Xp. ép. We have here an instance how little at- 
tention our translators paid to the Greek article; in the same verse 
they translate the article in one place and ignore it in another. In 
the next verse they ignore it again. In all three places it should be 
‘the Christ’ (see on i. 20). What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? 
Comp. Nathanael’s difficulty (i. 46). It is quite inadmissible to infer, 
because S. John does not correct this mistake of supposing that Jesus 
came from Galilee, that he is either ignorant of the truth or indifferent 
to it. He knew that his readers would be well aware of the facts, and 
he leaves the error without comment to their pity or disdain; comp. 
i. 45, vi. 42, 43, vii. 20, 52. On the other hand, could a Greek of the 
second century invent these discussions of the Jewish multitude? 


42. éx+. ow. A. Ps, oxxxii. 11; Jer. xxiii, 5; Isa. xi, 1,10. See 
on ii. 22, 


dwd Bybdcp. Mic. v. 2; 1 Sam. xvi. 1; comp. Matt. ii.6. Like 
Oedipus they are tragically ignorant that the very test which they so 
confidently apply tells against them. 


43. lopa. Whence our word ‘schism,’ It means a serious 
and Saal violent division: ix. 16, x. 19; 1 Cor. i. 10, xii. 25; 
comp. Acts xiv. 4, xxiii. 7. In N.T. it is never used in the modern 
sense of a separation from the Church, but of parties in the Church. 
In the Synoptists it is used only in its original sense of physical 
pevering; ‘a worse rent is made;’ Matt. ix. 16; Mark ii. 21. 

44, wwés. Not the officers, but some zealots who would have ar- 
rested Him on their own responsibility. See on xi. 27. 


45. 7X0. otv of bw. Therefore came the officers, i.e. because neither 
they nor any of the multitude had ventured to arrest Him. Under 
the control of God’s providence (v. 30), they had been unable to find 
any good opportunity for taking Him, and had been overawed by the 
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majesty of His words (v. 46). The influence which Christ exercised 
over His enemies shews again and again that they had no power over 
Him until He and His Father willed to allow it; comp. xiii. 27, xviii. 
6, xix. 11. It would seem as if the Sanhedrin had continued sitting, 
waiting for the return of its officers; an extraordinary proceeding on 
so great a day (see on v. 37), shewing the intensity of their hostility. 
Their question is quite in harmony with this. See on v. 32. The 
omission of rovs before Sap. shews that the chief priests and Pharisees 
are now regarded as one body. 


é&keftvor. The pronoun marks the Eivangelist’s aversion: comp. x. 6. 


47. ol dap. That part of the Sanhedrin which was most jealous 
of orthodoxy, regarded both by themselves and others as models of 
correct belief, therefore answered them; Surely ye also have not been 
led astray (v. 12), ye, the officers of the Sanhedrin! sets is very em- 
phatic. Comp. vv. 26, 31, 41, vi. 67. TAavacOa: implies funda- 
mental departure from the truth, not mere error; 1 John i. 7, ii. 26, 
iii. 7; Rev. passim. 


48. What right have you to judge for yourselves, contrary to the 
declared opinion of the Sanhedrin and of the orthodox party? What 
right have you to wear our livery and dispute our resolutions? Note 
the singular; Hath any one? ‘Have any’ weakens it. 


49. 6 8x. odros. Very contemptuous; this multitude of yours, 


iste (35, 36), whose ignorant fancies you prefer to our deliberate deci- 
sions. 


é py bid The 4) implies censure; knoweth not when it ought to 
know. They ought to know that a sabbath-breaker cannot be the 
Messiah. ‘O od yw. would express a mere fact; comp. vi. 64. 


érdparo.. A mere outburst of theological fury. A formal excom- 
munication of the whole multitude by the Sanhedrin (comp. ix. 22) 
would be impossible. How could such a sentence be executed on the 
right individuals? It was reserved for a Christian hierarchy to invent 
the interdict. Excommunication en masse was unknown to the Jews. 
Rabbinical writings abound in contempt for the ‘‘people of the earth.” 


50. 6& Ody mpdérepov. Seo on iii 1,2. His being ‘one of them’ 
answers the challenge in v. 48, ‘Hath any one of the rulers believed 
on Him?’ But he does not yet declare himself His disciple. Comp. 
the attitude of Gamaliel, Acts v. 34—42. 


51. pr] d vdpos. ‘O véuos is emphatic, ‘You condemn the mul- 
titude for not knowing the law; but are we not forgetting the law in 
condemning a man unheard?’ These learned theologians and law- 
yers were forgetting such plain and simple texts as Deut. i. 16, 17, 
xvii, 8, xix. 15, involving the most elementary principles of justice. 


vov dv@p. The man (prosecuted), except it first hear from him- 
self, or perhaps hear his defence. 
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52. ps xal ob. ‘Surely thow dost not sympathize with Him as 
being a fellow-countryman?’ They share the popular belief that 
Jesus was by birth a Galilean (see on v. 41), 


dp. x. Se. Search and see; i.e. search and thou wilt see: like Di- 
vide et impera. The 8m may be either ‘that’ after ‘see,’ or ‘because :’ 
the former seems better. 


de +. Tad....00% byelperar. Jonah of Gath-hepher (2 Kings xiv. 25) 
was certainly of Galilee; Nahum of Elkosh may have been, but the 
situation of Elkosh is uncertain; Hosea was of the northern king- 
dom, but whether of Galilee or not is unknown; Abelmeholah, 
whence Elisha came, was in the north part of the Jordan valley, pos- 
sibly in Galilee. Anyhow, their statement is only a slight and very 
natural exaggeration (comp. iv. 29). Moreover they speak of the 
present and future, rather than of the past; éyelpera:, not (as T. RB.) 
éyiryepra:. Judging from the past, Galilee was not very likely to 
produce a prophet, much less the Messiah. 


Of the various questions which arise respecting the paragraph 
that follows (vii. 53—viii. 11) one at least may be answered with 
something like certainty,—that it is no part of the Gospel of S. John. 
(1) In both tone and style it is very unlike his writings. His favour- 
ite words and expressions are wanting; others that he rarely or never 
uses are found. (2) It breaks the course of the narrative by severing 
the two closely connected declarations of Christ, Edy ris d:yq@ x.7.X. 
and ’Eyw elu ro pws 7. xdopov, with the two equally closely connected 
promises, 6 merredwy els éue x.7.A. and 6 dxoNovdaw poe K.T.X. (Vii. 37, 38, 
viii. 12); and hence a few of the MSS. which contain it place it at the 
end of the Gospel, and one places it after vii. 836. (3) All the very serious 
amount of external evidence (see Appendix D.) which tells against the 
passage being part of the Gospel narrative at all of course tells against 
its being by 8. John, and in. this respect is not counterbalanced by 
other considerations. So that the internal and external evidence when 
put together is overwhelmingly against the paragraph being part of the 
Fourth Gospel. 


With regard to the question whether the section is a genuine portion 
of the Gospel history, the internal evidence is wholly in favour of its 
being so, while the balance of external testimony is decidedly on the 
same side. (1) The style is similar to the Synoptic Gospels, espe- 
cially to 8. Luke; and four inferior MSS. insert the passage at the 
end of Luke xxi., the place in the history into which it fits best. (2) 
It bears the impress of truth and is fully in harmony with Christ’s 
conduct on other occasions; yet it is quite original and cannot be a 
divergent account of any other incident in the Gospels. (3) It is easy 
to see how prudential reasons might in some cases have caused its 
omission (the fear of giving, as S. Augustine says, peccandi impunita- 
tem mulieribus); difficult to see what, excepting its truth, can have 
caused its insertion. But “ the utmost licence of the boldest transcribers 
never makes even a remote approach to the excision of a complete 
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narrative from the Gospels” (W. and H.). (4) Though it is found in 
no Greek MS. earlier than the sixth century, nor in the earliest ver- 
sions, nor is quoted as by 8. John until late in the fourth century, yet 
Jerome says that in his time it was contained ‘in many Greek and 
Latin MSS.’ (Adv. Pelag. 1. 17). But if it be thought that these 
must have been as good as the best MSS. which we now possess, we 
must remember that most of the worst corruptions of the text were 
already in existence in Jerome’s time, 

The question as to who is the author, cannot be answered. There 
is not sufficient material for a satisfactory conjecture, and mere guess- 
work is worthless. The extraordinary number of various readings (80 
in 183 words) points to more than one source. 


One more question remains. How is it that nearly all the MSS. 
that do contain it (several uncials, including the Cambridge MS., and 
more than 300 cursives) agree in inserting it here? This cannot be 
answered with certainty. Similarity of matter may have caused it to 
have been placed in the margin in one copy, and thence it may have 
passed, as other things have done, into the text of the Cambridge 
and other MSS. In chap. vii. we have an unsuccessful attempt to 
ruin Jesus: this paragraph contains the history of another attempt, 
equally unsuccessful. Or, the incident may have been inserted in 
- the margin (very possibly from Papias) in illustration of viii. 15, and 
hence have got into the text. 


63. That this verse, as well as viii. 1, 2, is omitted in most MSS. 
shews that prudential reasons could not explain the omission of the 
paragraph in more than a very limited number of cases. It is a mi- 
nority of MSS. which omit only viii. 3—11. 


. 


Kal éwop. kacros. See on viii. 1. And they went each man unto 
his own house. But Jesus went, dc. It is unfortunate that the verse 
should have been placed at the end of this chapter instead of at the 
beginning of the next: this arrangement destroys the contrast be- 
tween Jesus and the others, and creates an impression that the verse 
records the breaking up of the meeting of the Sanhedrin. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
1—11. The number of various readings in this section is very 
large, and we have not the data for constructing a satisfactory text. 
4. KareAntrras for carehjpOn. 
B. AOdLev for AdoBoreicGas. 


7. dvéxupev kat elrrev adrois for dvaxipas elwe pds abrovs, and mpo- 
tos ér’ atrijv Badérw AlOoy for wp. Tov X. éx’ abr7 B. 


9. Omit cal vd rijs cuverdjoews édeyxsuevor after dxovcayres, and 
rk Tae éoxdrwy after mperButépwy (both obvious glosses). Otoa for 
word. 
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10. Omit xal unddva Oearduevos dh ris yuraxds after Inoots, and 
éxeivot of xariryopol cou after elowy. Tovar for 4 yur7. 


11. dard rod viv for xal. 

16. dAnOivy (BDLTX) for ad767s (from vv. 13, 14). 

20, 21. Omit (NBDLT) 6 "Incofs: comp. iii. 2, iv. 46, vi. 14. 
26. Aahe (NBDLTX) for \dyw (E). 

29. Omit (NBDLTX) 6 rarjp after pévov (a gloss). 


38. & éyé for éyo 8. Omit pov after warpl. d xotoare for é 


éwpdxare and tov twatpés for ry warp! dudv (both for the sake of har- 
mony with the first clause). 


89. éore(NBDLT) for Fre (C). Omit dy after érovetre. 

41. ov tyevvyjOnpev (BD!) for 0d yeyervnueda (CD%), 

51, dv épdv Adyov for r. A. 7. éu. (S. John’s common use). 
54. pov (AB2C) for duay (BIDFX); bucy seems preferable. 


59. Omit deXOdw da péoov adrav cal wapfyey odrw after tepod (an 
addition from ix. 1 combined with Luke iv. 30) with NBD against 
N8A. Other MSS. have the addition in another form. No English 
Version earlier than 1611 recognises the addition. 


1. +d 8pos trav ’H. The M. of Olives, which is mentioned 10 
times by the Synoptists, is not mentioned by 8. John (comp. xviii. 1); 
and when he introduces a new place he commonly adds an explana- 
tion: i, 44, iv. 5, v. 2, vi. 1, xix. 138, 17. TTopeveo@as els, frequent in 
the Synoptists, does not occur in 8. John. 


2. Sp0p0v 8& «.7.A. Comp. Luke xxi. 88; cal was 6 dads dpOpife 
apods avroy év r@ lepp dxovew avro?. 8. John never uses was 6 dads, 
§. Luke frequently does. 8S. John uses Aads only twice; it occurs 
more than 30 times in §. Luke, more than 20 in the Acts: xadlt{ew is 
frequent in the Synoptists and the Acts; only twice in 8. John: xaél- 
cas éiiSacxey occurs Luke v. 8. He sat to teach with authority; 
Matt. v. 1, xxiii. 2; Mark ix. 85. “Op@pov, dpOpiwds, dpOpltewv occur 
Luke xxiv. 1, 22, xxi. 88; none of them in S. John, who uses rpwt 
or oye and mpwivés (xviii. 33, xxi. 4; Rev. ii, 28, xxii. 16). See on 
vii. 20. 


8. ot ypapp. x.of Pap. This phrase occurs in all three Synoptists, 
in 8. Luke thrive. §. John nowhere mentions the scribes, He speaks 
of the hierarchy as ol dpxcepets or of dpxorres with or without of Papc- 
gaiot, or else simply as of ‘Iovdato. This is probably not an official 
deputation from the Sanhedrin; there is nothing to shew that the 
woman had been before the Sanhedrin. Their bringing her was a 
wanton outrage both on her and all generous and modest spectators. 
She might have been detained while the case was referred to Christ. 
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4. xareXXrnwroas. Hath been taken. The vividness of this, and 
still more of éxavrogupy (literally, ‘in the very act of theft’), is 
another piece of brutal indelicacy. 


5. dv 88 ro vow. Of the two texts given in the margin of our 
Bible, Lev. xx. 10 and Deut. xxii. 22, probably neither is correct. It 
is often assumed that ‘put to death’ in Jewish Law means stoning: 
such however is not Jewish tradition. The Rabbis taught that it 
meant strangulation; i.e. the criminal was smothered in mud and 
then a cord was twisted round his neck. But, for the case of a be- 
trothed woman sinning in the city, stoning is specified as the punish- 
ment (Deut. xxii. 23, 24), and this is probably what is indicated here. 
Such cases would be rare, and therefore all the better suited for a 
casuistical question. 


ov otv rl Ayers; What therefore sayest Thou? This is the only 
place in the whole paragraph where §. John’s favourite particle of» 
occurs; and that not in the narrative, where 8. John makes such 
frequent use of it, but in the dialogue, where he very rarely employs 
it. Scarcely anywhere in this Gospel are there 12 verses of narrative 
without an ody; but see ii, 1—17, and contrast iv. 1—26, xx. 1—9. 


6. wepdtovres. This verb is frequent in the Synoptists of trying 
to place Christ in a difficulty; never so used by S. John, who, however, 
uses it once of Christ ‘proving’ Philip (vi. 6). 


ta %. kat. This clause must be borne in mind in determining 
what the difficulty was in which they wished to place Him. It seems 
to exclude the supposition that they hoped to undermine His popu- 
larity, in case He should decide for the extreme rigour of the law; 
the people having become accustomed to a lax morality (Matt. xii. 39; 
Mark viii. 88). Probably the case is somewhat parallel to the ques- 
tion about tribute, and they hoped to bring Him into collision either 
with the Law and Sanhedrin or with the Roman Government. If He 
said she was not to be stoned, He contradicted Jewish Law; if He 
said she was to be stoned, He ran counter to Roman Law, for the 
Romans had deprived the Jews of the right to inflict capital punish- 
ment (xvili. 31). The Sanhedrin might of course pronounce sentence 
of death (Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 64; comp. John xix. 7), but it 
rested with the Roman governor whether he would allow the sentence 
to be carried out or not (xix. 16): see on xviii. 31 and xix. 6. 


Kdro Kviipas x.7.X. It is said that this gesture was a recognised 
sign of unwillingness to attend to what was being said; a call for a 
change of subject. McClellan quotes Plut. 1. 582: ‘Without uttering 
a syllable, by merely raising the eyebrows, or stooping down, or fixing 
the eyes upon the ground, you may baffle unreasonable importunities.’ 
Karéypagew means ‘kept writing’ (comp. vii. 40, 41), or ‘began to 
write, made as though He would write’ (comp. Luke i. 59). Hither 
rendering would agree with this interpretation, which our translators 
have insisted on as certain by inserting the gloss (not found in any 
earlier English Version except the Bishops’ Bible), ‘as though He 
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heard them not.’ The Greek is uh wxpoorocotuevos, which Stephens 
admitted into his editions of 1546 and 1549, but not into that of 1550, 
which became the Teztus Receptus. But it is just possible that by 
writing on the stone pavement of the Temple He wished to remind 
them of the ‘tables of stone, written with the finger of God’ (Ex. 
xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10). They were hoping that He would explain 
away the seventh commandment, in order that they themselves might 
break the sixth. 


7. They will not take the hint; and therefore with marvellous 
skill He lifts the whole question from the judicial sphere, into which 
He declined to enter (comp. Luke xii. 14), to the moral one, in which 
their guilty consciences rendered them powerless. Thus the self- 
made judges were foiled, while the majesty of the Law remained 
intact. The abruptness of the reply reminds us of ii. 19. 


dvapdpryntos. Quite classical, but here only in N.T. It may 
mean either ‘free from the possibility of sin, impeccable;’ or ‘free 
from actual sin, sinless :’ if the latter, it may mean either ‘free from 
sin in general, guiltless;’ or ‘free from a particular sin, not guilty.’ 
The context shews that the last is the meaning here, ‘free from the 
sin of impurity:’ comp. ‘sin no more,’ v.11, and ‘sinner,’ Luke vii. 
87, 39. The practical maxim involved in Christ’s words is that of 
Matt. vii. 1—5; Rom. xiv. 4. As to its application to them comp. 
Matt. xii. 89; Mark viii. 388. He is contending not against punish- 
ment being inflicted by human law, but against men taking the law 
into their own hands. : 


A(Gov. Some authorities have rdv NOov, the stone required for exe- 
cuting the sentence. Others take it of the first stone, which in ston- 
ing for idolatry was to be thrown by the witnesses (Deut. xiii. 9, xvii. 
7); probably as a check on rash testimony. Thus in stoning Stephen 
the witnesses take off their upper garments in order to throw the 
better (Acts vii. 58). 


8. wdAdw x.@& He again refuses to have the office of judge thrust 
upon Him. The Reader of men’s hearts knew how His challenge 
would work: no one would respond to it. 


typadev. Imperfect, asin v.6. A Venetian MS. ascribed to the 
10th century has the remarkable reading ‘wrote on the ground the 
sins of each one of them.’ The same strange idea appears in Jerome 
and elsewhere, shewing how soon men began to conjecture what He 
wrote. Others suppose that He wrote the answer in v. 7. As has 
been shewn on v. 6, it is not certain that He wrote anything. 


9. The variations in this verse are considerable, but the substance 
is the same. Kat bd 7. cuvediaews &deyxouevot is probably a gloss 
like uh mpoomocovmevos in v. 6. Another gloss here is ‘understanding 
His upbraiding.’ Both additions are right as interpretations. The 
word of God, ‘sharper than any two-edged sword,’ had pierced them 
and proved ‘a discerner of the thoughts of their hearts’ (Heb. iv. 12). 
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dpf. dwd +. aperfvrépwy. The elders in years, not the official 
Elders. Meyer suggests that the oldest would be shrewd enough to 
slip away without compromising themselves further: certainly they 
would have the largest experience of life and its temptations. 


psvos. The multitude may or may not have withdrawn with the 
woman’s accusers; the disciples probably had not moved. But of the 
actors in the scene only two were left, she who needed compassion 
_ and He who could bestow it: relicti sunt duo, misera et Misericordia 
(S. Augustine). The woman was in the midst, where the brutality of 
her accusers had placed her (v. 3). 


10. A gloss, cal unddva Ocacduevos rAhy Ths yuvatxds, has been in- 


serted here, as in vv. 6 and 9: w\H occurs nowhere in 8. John’s . 


writings excepting Rev. ii. 25. ’Exetvos ol xaripyopol cov is another in- 
sertion. 

ovSes oe karéxpiveyv; Did no man condemn thee? shewing how 
long He had waited for an answer to His challenge. Karaxplyw occurs 
nine times in the Synoptists, but not in 8. John, who uses xplvw. 


11. ovSels, xbpte. We must remember that xime need not mean 
more than ‘Sir’ (see on vi. 34): but as we have no such ambiguous 
word in English, ‘Lord,’ though possibly too strong, is best. 


ov8t dys. °Evyd is very emphatic, ‘not even I, though dvaydpryros.’ 
He maintains in tenderness towards her the attitude which He had 
assumed in sternness towards her accusers: He declines the office of 
judge. He came not to condemn, but to seek and to save. And yet 
He did condemn, as 8. Augustine remarks, not the woman, but the 
sin. With regard to the woman, though He does not condemn, yet 
He does not pardon: He does not say ‘thy sins have been forgiven 
thee’ (Matt. ix. 2; Luke vii. 48), or even ‘go in peace’ (Luke vii. 50, 
viii. 48). ‘‘We must not apply in all cases a sentence, which requires 
His Divine knowledge to make it a just one” (Alford). He knew, 
what her accusers did not know, whether she was penitent or not. 


dd +. v. p. apdptrave. From henceforth continue no longer in 
sin (see on v. 14). The contrast between the mere negative declara- 
tion and the very positive exhortation is striking. There is wdpects, 
but not dpeots, roy duaprnudrwy (Rom, ili. 25); her sins are passed by 
for the present, while she has time to amend. 


VIII. 12—1X. 41. Curist tHe Source or Trout anp Lieut. 
(Continued.) 


In viii, 12—46 ddjGea occurs 7 times, ddnO7s 4 times, ddnOvos and 
d\nOws each once. 


12. wadww ody. The paragraph vii. 58—viii. 11 being omitted, 
these words must be connected with vii. 52. The officers have made 
their report to the Sanhedrin, leaving Jesus unmolested. After an 
interval He continues His discourse: again, therefore, Jesus spake unto 
them, i.e. because the attempt to interfere with Him had failed. How 
long the interval was we do not know, but probably a few hours. 
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dye eit r. bas t. x. Bee on vi. 35, Once more we have a possible 
reference to the ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles, somewhat less 
probable than the other (see on vii. 37), but not improbable. Large 
candelabra were lighted in the Court of the Women on the evening of 
the first day of the Feast in memory of the pillar of fire at the Exodus, 
and these flung their light over the whole city. Authorities differ as to 
whether this illumination was repeated, but all are agreed that it did 
not take place on the last evening. Here, therefore, there was once 
more a gap, which Christ Himself may have designed to fill; and 
while the multitude were missing the festal light of the great lamps, 
He declares, ‘I am the Light of the world.’ ‘Light,’ according to 
tradition, was one of the names of the Messiah. In the case of the 
water we know that it was poured on each of the seven days, and that 
Christ spoke the probable reference to it on the last day of the Feast. 
But in this case the illumination took place possibly on the first night 
only, and Christ certainly did not utter this possible reference to it 
until the last day of the Feast, or perhaps not until the Feast was all 
over. But the fact that the words were spoken in the Court of the 
Women (see on v. 20) makes the reference not improbable; and wahw 
may point to this: Jesus having appropriated the type of the Rock, 
now appropriates that of the Pillar of Fire. 


6 dxoAov0ev. This expression also is in favour of the reference. 
‘The Lord went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud to lead them 
the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give them light’ (Exod. 
xiii, 21). So Christ here declares that those who follow Him shall in 
nowlse walk in the darkness. The negative (od wy) is very strong. 
This use of ‘darkness’ for moral evil is peculiar to 8. John: see on 
i, 5, where (as here) we have light and life (v. 4) closely connected, 
while darkness is opposed to both, 


ta. Not only with him but in him, so that he also becomes a 
source of light. See on vii, 38 and comp. ‘Ye are the light of the 
world’ Matt. v. 14. Tns ¢wns means ‘giving life’ not merely ‘leading 
to life :’ see on vi. 35 andi. 4. Note that as in the case of the living 
bread and the living water so also here the believer is not a mere 
passive recipient; he has to eat and to drink to appropriate the 
heavenly food, and here he has to follow to appropriate the heavenly 
light. In the early Church candidates for baptism first turned to the 
West and renounced Satan and his works and then to the East, ‘the 
place of light,’ and professed allegiance to Christ (the Light of the 
world and the Sun of righteousness) and a belief in the Trinity 
(Dionys. Areop. Eccl. Hier.; S. Cyril Cat. Myst.1.) From this very 
ancient custom the practice of turning to the east at the Creed is 
derived. Comp. Tert. Apol, xv1.; In Valent. m1.; Apost. Const. 11, Vil. 
57; Clem. Alex. Strom. vit. Vii. ; &e. 

13—59. A comparison of the discourses in chapters v.—viii. shews 
how the conflict increases in intensity. In v. and vi, Christ proceeds 
almost without interruption, and the Jews demur rather than con- 
tradict, In vii. the interruptions are stronger. Here He is interrupted 
and contradicted at every turn. 
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13. agi 9 Bearest witness (see on i. 7). The Pharisees try to 
cance] the effect of His impressive declaration by a formal objection, 
the validity of which He had been heard to admit (v. 81). - 


14. xdv éyd p. Even if I should bear witness. Strong emphasis on 
éyw. God can testify respecting Himself, and there are truths to which 
He alone can testify. Yet He condescends to conform to the standard 
of human testimony, and adds to His witness the words and works of 
His incarnate Son; who in like manner can bear witness of Himself, 
being supported by the witness of the Father (v. 16). 


aov twrdyo. By Death and Ascension. ‘Tuels is emphatic: they 
knew neither the whence nor the whither of their own lives, and how 
could they know His? Throughout the chapter we find éyw and vets 
in constant opposition. 


15. xard tT. odpxa. According to His humanity, the form of a 
servant: comp. vii. 24; vi. 63. Treating Him as a mere man they had 
condemned His witness concerning Himself as invalid. Kplyw acquires 
an adverse sense from the context: comp. iii. 17, 18, vii. 51. 


ot xp. ovSéva. Neither xara r. odpxa nor anything else is to be sup- 
ples No such addition can be made in v. 16, and therefore cannot 

e made here. The words are best taken quite literally. ‘My mission 
is not to condemn, but to save and bless.’ Comp. xii. 47; iii. 17. 


16. «al édv xp. 8% éyd. But even if I should judge, like ‘even if 
I should bear witness’ (v. 14). ‘I judge no man; not because I have 
no authority, but because judging is not what I came todo, Even if 
I do in exceptional cases judge, My judgment is a genuine and autho- 
ritative one (see on i, 9), not the mock sentence of an impostor. It is 
the sentence not of a mere man, nor even of one with a divine commis- 
sion yet acting independently; but of One sent by God acting in union 
with His Sender.’ Comp. v. 30. For xal...6¢é comp. v. 17, vi. 51, 
xv. 27; 1 John i. 3; Matt. xvi. 18; Acts xxii, 29; Heb. ix. 21; 2 Pet. 
i. 5. It is important to note which of the two conjunctions connects 
the clauses and leads: here and xv. 27 it is dé, but in vi. 61 nal. See 
on v. 81. 


17. xalévr.v. 5. But in the law also, your law (about which 
you profess to be so jealous), it is written. Comp. ‘Thou art called a 
Jew and restest on the Law’ (Rom, ii.17). The Sinaiticus here gives 
8. John’s usual yeypaypévor éorly (see on ii. 17), instead of yéyparra, 
which he uses nowhere else of O.T. quotations; comp. xx. 31. 


Sto dv8pdzrev. Not so much a quotation as a reference to Deut. 
xix. 15, xvii. 6. Note that the Law speaks of ‘two or three witnesses :’ 
here we have ‘two men.’ The change is not accidental, but introduces 
an argument @ fortiori: if the testimony of two men is valid, how much 
more the testimony of two Divine Witnesses. Comp. ‘If we receive 
the witness of men, the witness of God is greater; for this is the 
witness of God which He hath testified of His Son’ (1 John v. 9). 
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18, éyo cis. There is I who bear witness of Myself (in My words 
and works), and there beareth witness of Me the Father (in Scripture 
and the voice from Heaven). 


19. mov éorly. They do not ask ‘who’ but ‘where;’ they know 
well enough by this time the meaning of Christ’s frequent reference 
to ‘Him that sent Me:’ v. 23, 24, 30, 37, 38, vi. 38, 39, 40, 44, vii. 16, 
18, 28, 38. They ask, therefore, in mockery, what Philip (xiv. 8) asks 
with earnest longing, ‘Shew us the Father: we see one of Thy two 
witnesses; shew us the other. Any liar can appeal to God.’ 


otre dud of8. Yo know neither Me...If ye knew Me, ye would know, 
as in v, 42: here and in v. 46 the A.V. translates imperfects as aorists. 
it is in the Son that the Father reveals Himself: xiv. 9, xvi. 83. By 
learning to know the Son the disciples came to know the Father: the 
Jews could not know the Father because they refused to know the Son. 


20. tv tp yalod. At the treasury is an admissible and in one 
respect safer translation. It is not certain that there was a separate 
building called the treasury, but comp. 1 Macc. xiv. 49; and if there 
was, it is not probable that Christ would be able to address the multi- 
tude there. But the thirteen brazen chests, into which people put 
their offerings for the temple and other charitable objects, stood in 
the Court of the Women (see on Mark xii. 41), and these chests seem 
to have been called ‘the treasury.’ The point appears to be that in so 
public and frequented a place as this did He say all this, and yet no 
man laid hands on Him (see on vii. 830), Moreover the Hall Gazith, 
where the Sanhedrin met, was close to the Court of the Women; so 
that He was teaching close to His enemies’ head-quarters. 


Kal ovSels dr. And (yet) no one took Him; see on vil. 30. Comp. 
vi, 70, ix. 30, xvi. 32. 


31. clwey otv wddw. He said therefore again. The ‘therefore’ 
does not compel us to place what follows on the same day with what 
precedes ; ‘ therefore’ merely signifies that, as no one laid hands on Him, 
He was able to address them again. ‘Again’ shews that there is 
some interval, but whether of minutes, hours, or days, we have no 
means of determining. The connexion is in thought rather than in 
time. There is no distinct mark of time between vii. 37 (the close of 
the Feast of Tabernacles) and x. 22 (the Feast of the Dedication), an 
interval of two months. See introductory note to chap. vi. 


bedyo. Comp. v. 14 and vii. 33. Possibly in all three places there 
is a side reference to the Jews who were now leaving Jerusalem in 
great numbers, the Feast of Tabernacles being over. 


fyrioere. See on vii. 33,34. Here Christ is more explicit: so far 
from finding Him and being delivered by Him, they will perish most 
miserably; in your sin shall ye die. The singular means ‘state of sin.’ 
Note the order, and contrast v. 24. 


22, prjre droxtevet davrdy. They see that He speaks of a voluntary 
departure, and perhaps they suspect that He alludes to His death. So 
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with sarcasm still more bitter than the sneer in vii. 35 they exclaim 
‘Surely He does not mean to commit suicide? We certainly shall 
not be able to follow Him if He takes refuge in that!’ 


23. é&& rav kare doré. At first sight it might seem as if this meant 
‘ye are from hell.’ Christ uses strong language later on (v. 44), and 
this interpretation would make good sense with what precedes. ‘Ye 
suggest that I am going to hell by self-destruction: it is ye who come from 
thence.’ But what follows forbids this. The two halves of the verse 
are manifestly equivalent, and ‘ye are from beneath ’= ‘ye are of this 
world.’ They were cdpt éx rys capxds (iii. 6) and judged xara 7. odpxa 
(v. 15): He was éx rod ovpavov (iii. 31). The pronouns throughout are 
emphatically opposed. The whole verse is a good instance of ‘the 
spirit of parallelism, the informing power of Hebrew poetry,’ which 
runs more or less through the whole Gospel. Comp. xiii. 16, xiv. 27. 


24. dwroaveto0e. This is the emphatic word here, not é 7. duapr., 
as in v. 21 The plural expresses the separate sins ofeach. ‘‘No 
reckoning made, but sent to your account with all your imperfections 
on your head.” But the sentence is not irreversible; it is pronounced 
conditionally, unless ye believe. Comp. i. 12, iii. 15—18, vi. 40. 


Ore éyo elu. That I am, implying the self-existence of Divinity. 
Here and in wv. 24, 28, 58, xiii. 19, the context supplies no predicate ; 
elsewhere (iv. 26, ix. 9, xviii. 5, 6, 8) it does. Iam is the great Name, 
which every Jew understood; Ex. iii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 89; Isa. xliii. 10. 


25. avrls &; It is incredible that the Jews can have failed to 
understand. Christ had just declared that He was from above, and 
not of this world. Even if the words ‘I am’ were ambiguous in them- 
selves, in this context they are plain enough. As in v. 19, they pretend 
not to understand, and contemptuously ask, Thou, who art Thou? 
The pronoun is scornfully emphatic. Comp. Acts xix. 15. Possibly 
both in v. 19 and here they wish to draw from Him something more 
definite, more capable of being stated in a formal charge against Him. 
The tone of their question must be considered in determining the 
meaning of Christ’s reply. 


wiv dpxiv 6 ru xal Aade Spty. The meaning of this obscure passage 
(comp. v. 44) cannot be determined with certainty. There is doubt as 
to (1) whether it is a question or not; (2) whether we should read 6 re 
or éri; (3) the meaning of every word except Uyiv. Under (3) the chief 
doubt is whether ri dpxnv is to be taken as an adverb (‘altogether, 
absolutely,’ or ‘first of all,’ or possibly ‘from the first’), or as a sub- 
stantive (‘the Beginning’). The chief renderings of the whole sen- 
tence will be found in Godet, Meyer, or Westcott. Three may be 
noticed here, i) How is it that I even speak to you at all? To dpxny 
has the meaning of ‘at all’ in negative sentences, and the question or 
exclamation makes the sentence virtually negative. The Greek Fathers, 
whose authority in interpreting Greek dialogue is very great, seem 
almost to have taken this rendering for granted as the only one that 
occurred to them. It may remind us of Matt. xvii. 17, ‘O faithless and 
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perverse generation! How long shall I be with you? How long shall 
I suffer you?’ Comp. ov« d-yamgs drt cot kal AaAG; Art thou not con- 
tent that I condescend to speak to thee? Ach. Tat. vi. 20. (ii) What 
I from the beginning am even speaking to you of, or even that which 
I have spoken to you all along ; i.e. My words from the first have been 
and are a revelation of My Person. This may be made interrogative 
by understanding ‘Do ye ask?’ before ‘what.’ Comp. Quis igitur tlle 
est? Quem dudum dizi a principio tibi. Plaut. Captiv. m1. iv. 91. 
(iii) The Beginning (Rev. xxi. 6), that which I am even saying to you, 
which seems to be the interpretation of the early Latin Fathers ; Ini- 
tium quod et loquor vobis. But this would require Aéyw; ANaAw means 
‘I speak,’ never ‘I say.’ Moreover, the attraction of riv apy from 
the nominative (‘I am the Beginning’) to the accusative is awkward. 
The later Latin rendering of 8. Augustine and others, Principium, 
quia et loquor vobis, ‘The Beginning, because I even (humble Myself 
to) speak with you,’ ignores the Greek. 


26. Here again we have a series of simple sentences, the precise 
meaning of which and their connexion with one another cannot be de- 
termined with certainty, See on vii. 33. The following seems to be 
the drift of the verse: ‘I have very much to speak concerning you, very 
much to blame. But I keep to My immediate task of speaking to the 
world those truths which before the world was I heard from God that 
cannot lie, Who sent Me?’ i.e. Christ will not desist from teaching 
Divine truth in order to blame the Jews. Itis as the Truth and the 
Light that He appears in these discourses. Ifthis seems unsatisfactory, 
we may adopt: ‘I have very much to speak and to blame concerning 
you. It will offend you still more. But nevertheless it must be 
spoken; for He who cannot lie commissioned Me thus to speak,’ i.e. 
it is both true in itself and is spoken with authority. Note the em- 
phatic position of réA\qa. 


kdyo d ix. And the things which I heard from Him, these I on 
My part speak unto the world: literally, ‘into the world,’ so as to be 
sounded through it. Christ speaks as ‘not of the world’ (v. 23). 


27. ovx tyvwoav. They perceived not that He was speaking. This 
statement of the Evangelist has seemed to some so unaccountable 
after v. 18, that they have attempted to make his words mean some- 
thing else. But the meaning of the words is quite unambiguous, and 
is not incredible. Even Apostles were sometimes strangely wanting. 
We have seen that there is an interval, possibly of days, between v. 20 
and v, 21. The audience may have changed very considerably: but if 
not, experience shews that the ignorance and stupidity of unbelief are 
sometimes almost unbounded. Still we may admit that the dulness 
exhibited here is extraordinary; and it is precisely because it is so 
extraordinary that 8. John records it. 


28. elrevotve’l. Jesus therefore said ; because of their gross dulness, 


inbaonre. On the Cross: see on iii. 14 and xii, 82. The Crucifixion 
was the act of the Jews, as 8. Peter tells them (Acts iii. 13—15). 
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wore yodoerbe. Then shall ye perceive, as in v. 27; the same verb 
is purposely used in both places (comp. v. 43). Had they known the 
Messiah they would have known His Father also (xiv. 9). But when 
by crucifying Him they have brought about His glory, then and not 
till then will their eyes be opened. Then will facts force upon them 
what no words could teach them. Oomp. xii. 82. _ 


Srv éyd elu. That I am (see on v. 24), and (that) of Myself I do 
nothing (v. 19), but (that) even as the Father taught Me, I speak these 
things. The construction depends on yvwoeode probably as far as Aado, 
and possibly as far as éorw: but it would be quite in 8. John’s style 
to begin an independent sentence with each caf. These aorists, q#xovoa 
(vv. 26, 40; iii, 32, xv. 15) and édidater, refer back to the point before 
the Incarnation when the Son was commissioned and furnished for 
His work. Taira \add is not put for oJrw AadG (xii. 50). There is a 
reminiscence of this verse in the Ignatian Epistles (Magn. vu.); 6 xvptos 
dvev rou warpos ovdev érolycey. See on v. 29, x. 9. 


29. ddixev. It will depend on the interpretation whether the aorist 
or perfect is to be used in English. If it refers to God sending the 
Messiah into the world, then, as in the cases of jxovoa and édldater, 
we must keep the aorist; He left. But if it refers to Christ’s experi- 
ence in each particular case, the perfect may be substituted; He hath 
left. In some cases (comp. xiii, 13, 34, xv. 9, 12) it is the idiom in 
English to use the perfect where the aorist is used in Greek, and then 
to translate the Greek aorist by the English aorist would be misleading. 
See on xvi. 82 and comp. ov« dudprupov abrdv ddjxev (Acts xiv. 17). 


bru éyd x.t.A. Because the things pleasing to Him I always do: 
awdyrore is emphatic, and means ‘on every occasion,’ which is some- 
what in favour of the second interpretation of ov« d¢jxév we: ‘He hath 
never left Me alone because in every case I do what pleaseth Him.’ 
The emphasis on éyd is perhaps in mournful contrast to the Jews. 
In any case it is a distinct claim to Divinity. What blasphemous ef- 
frontery would such a declaration be in the mouth of any but the In- 
carnate Deity! The theory that Jesus was the noblest and holiest of 
teachers, but nothing more, shatters against such words as these. 
What saint or prophet ever dared to say, ‘The things which are 
pleasing to God I in every instance do’? Comp. v. 46, xiv. 30, xv. 10. 
And if it be said, that perhaps Jesus never uttered these words, then 
it may also be said that perhaps He never uttered any of the words 
attributed to Him. We have the same authority for what is accepted 
as His as for what is rejected as not His, History becomes impossible 
if we are to admit evidence that we like, and refuse evidence that we 
dislike. Comp. 1 John iii. 22, and Ign. Magn. vii. ; és xara wavra 
evnpéotynscer TO wépyavrt avtdy. See on iii. 8, iv. 10. 


80. édrlotevoay els airév. Not merely airg; see oni. 12. Nothing 
exasperated His enemies so much as His success; and therefore in 
leading us on to the final catastrophe, the Evangelist carefully notes 
the instances in which He won, though often only for a time, adherents 
and believers. See on vi. 15. 
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$1. Besides the ‘many’ who had full faith in Him there were some 
of His opponents disposed to believe His statements. Their faith, 
poor as it proves, is better than that of the many in ii. 23; belief that 
results from teaching is higher than that which results from miracles, 
Jesus recognises both its worth and its weakness, and applies a test, 
which might have raised it higher, but under which it breaks down. 


twemor, adt@. The change from ‘believed on Him’ to the weaker 
had believed Him is significant, as if 8. John would prepare us for their 
collapse of faith. The expression of rer. adr@ Tovdato: is remarkable; 
in this Gospel it almost amounts to a contradiction in terms. 

dav ipets p. If ye abide (i. 83) in My word, ye are truly (i. 48) My 
disciples. Emphasison ‘ye’ and ‘My;’ ‘you on your part’—‘the word 
that is Mine.’ ‘If ye abide in My word, so that it becomes the per- 
manent condition of your life, then truly are ye My disciples, and not 
merely in appearance under a passing impulse.’ Comp. v. 38, vi. 56, 
xv.4—10. The form of expression, 6 Adyos 6 yds, the word that is 
Mine (vv. 48, 51), is very frequent in this Gospel: comp. 7 xapd 4 éuy 
(ili. 29, xv. 11, xvii. 18), 7 xplocs 4 éuy (v. 80, vili. 16), 7d OéAnua 7d epdy 
(v. 80, vi. 38), 0 xacpds 0 éuds (vii. 6, 8), 4 elpyvn 7 éun (xiv. 27), al évrodal 
al éval (xiv. 15), 6 didxovos d éuds (xii. 26), 4 dydan 7} eut (xv. 9), 4 ddta 
H éuy (xvii. 24), 4 Bacirela 4 éuy (xvili. 36). 


83. yvdoerGe. Ye shall come to know (vi. 69, vii. 17, 26). 


ayy dAnGaayv. Divine doctrine (i. 17, xvii. 17) and Christ Himself 
(xiv. 6, v. 83), ‘whose service is perfect freedom.’ See xviii. 37. 

YevOepdca. Free from the moral slavery of sin. The power of 
sin is based on a delusion, a fascination, the real nature of which the 
truth exposes, and so breaks the spell. Truth and freedom are inse- 
parable. Truth destroys the bondage to appearances, whether at- 
tractive or repulsive; the seductions of sin and the servile fears of an 
ignorant conscience. Socrates taught that vice is ignorance, and the 
Stoics that the wise man alone is free. Plato Rep. mx. 589. 


83. drexp(Onoav mpds av. They answered unto Him. The subject 
is ol remcoreuxdres avrw I. (v. 81): it is quite yeas to suppose any 
one else. The severe words which follow (v. 44) are addressed to them, 
for turning back, after their momentary belief, as well as to those who 
had never believed at all. 


and the Roman yoke, are all forgotten. ‘‘They have an immovable 
love of liberty, and maintain that God is their only ruler and master” 
(Josephus, Ant. xvir1. i. 6). Some, who think such forgetfulness in- 
credible, interpret ‘we have never been lawfully in bondage.’ ‘The 
Truth’ would not free them from enforced slavery. It might free them 
from voluntary slavery, by teaching them that if was unlawful for them 
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to be slaves. ‘But we know that already.’ This, however, is some- 
what subtle, and the more literal interpretation is not incredible. The 
power which the human mind possesses of keeping inconvenient facts 
out of sight is very considerable. In either case we have another 
instance of gross inability to perceive the spiritual meaning of Christ’s 
words. Oomp. iii. 4, iv. 15, vi, 34. 


4. “Aut duyy. With great solemnity He points them to a bond- 
age far worse than political servitude. See on i. 52. 

was 6 woudv r. dp. Everyone who continueth to do sin is the bond- 
servant of sin. Christ does not say that a single act (¢ roijoas) of sin 
enslaves; it is a life of sin that makes a man a slave and the child of 
the devil (1 John iii. 8). Tlocet» ri ducpr. is the opposite of rocet» 77)» 
GAGecay (iii. 21) and of x. rH» dtxacoodyn» (1 John ii. 29, iii. 7). 
‘Servant’ is a good rendering of dof\os where nothing degrading is 
implied (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i. 1, &.), but is too weak, where, 
as here, the degradation is the main point. Moreover, the connexion 
with SedovNedxayew must be preserved; ‘have been in bondage’ or ‘in 
slavery,’ and ‘bond-servants’ or ‘slaves,’ must be our renderings. 

Some have thought that we have here an echo of Rom. vi. 16, which 
8. John may have seen. But may not both passages be original? The 
idea that vice is slavery—tot dominorum quot vitiorum—is common in 
all literature: frequent in the classics, 2 Pet. ii. 19 is probably an 
echo of this passage or of Rom. vi. 16. Comp. Matt. vi. 24. 


85. 6 8 SovAos. The transition is somewhat abrupt, the mention of 
‘bond-servant’ suggesting a fresh thought. Now the bond-servant 
(not the bond-servant of sin, but any slave) abideth not in the house for 
ever: the son (not the Son of God, but any son) abideth for ever. It 
is perhaps to avoid this abruptness that some important authorities 
omit rps duaprias. 


36. édyv obv 6 vids. As before, any son is meant. ‘If the son 
emancipates you, your freedom is secured; for he is always on the 
spot to see that the emancipation is carried out.’ The statement is 
general, but with special reference to the Son of God, who frees men 
by granting them a share in His Sonship. If they will abide in His word 
(v. 31), He will abide in them (vi. 56), and will take care that the bond- 
age from which He has freed them is not thrust upon them again. 


évrews. Here only in 8S. John: comp. Luke xxiii. 47,. xxiv. 34; 
1 Tim. v. 8, 5, 16. It expresses reality as opposed to appearance; 
adnGds (v. 31, iv. 42, vi. 14, vil. 40) implies that this reality is known. 


37. Having answered the conclusion oder! dedovNevxauey wivwore 
v. 83), Jesus proceeds to deal with the premise from which it was 
wn. He admits their claim in their own narrow sense. They are 
the natural descendants of Abraham ; his children in any higher sense 
they are not (v. 39). Comp. ‘neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children’ (Rom. ix. 8). 
ob xepet ty div. Maketh no advance in you. His word had found 
place in them for a very short time; but it made no progress in their 
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hearts: it did not abide in them and they did not abide in it (v. 31). 
They had stified it and cast it out. See on v, 81, 


88. The text is somewhat uncertain. The things which J (in My 
own Person) have seen (see on i, 18) with the Father I speak: ye also, 
therefore, do the things which ye heard from your father. We are 
uncertain whether roefre is indicative or imperative: if indicative, 
wapa 7. w. means ‘from your father,’ the devil, as in v, 41; if impe- 
rative, it means ‘from the Father,’ as in the first half of the verse. 
In the former case of» (rare in discourses) is severely ironical; ‘I 
speak those truths of which I have direct knowledge from all eternity 
with the Father: you, therefore, following My relation to My Father, 
are doing those sins which your father suggested to you.’ In the 
latter case the ov is simple; ‘I in My words follow the Father, of 
whom I have direct knowledge: you also, therefore, in your acts must 
follow the Father, of whom you have had indirect knowledge.’ This 
appeal to Christ’s having seen God is peculiar to 8. John; it is made 
sometimes by Christ Himself (iii. 11, vi. 46), sometimes by the Evan- 
gelist or the Baptist (i. 18, iii. 32). The connexion of v. 38 with v. 37 
is not quite obvious: perhaps if is—‘My words make no progress in 
you, because they are so opposite in origin and nature to your deeds.’ 

89. °“ABp. lore. They see that He means some other father than 
Abraham; but they hold fast to their descent. 


el ore. If ye are childrenof Abraham: écré has been altered to 7re 
in some M8§, to bring the protasis into harmony with the supposed 
apodosis éwoetre or éwoetre dy. But the true reading is probably 
wo.etre, either imperative or indicative: ‘If ye are children of Abraham, 
do the works of Abraham,’ or ‘ye do the works of Abraham;’ and these 
they manifestly did not do, and therefore could not be his children. 
Authorities are much divided between éoré and 7re, rote?re and érocetre 
or éwrocetre dy, 

40. ‘But, as it is, ye seek to commit murder of the most heinous 
kind. Ye would kill One who is your fellow-man, and that for telling 
you the truth, truth which He heard from God.’ The insertion of 
&y8puwxrov, which the Lord nowhere else uses of Himself, involves His 
claim to their sympathy, and perhaps anticipates v. 44, where they are 
mee the children of the great avy@pwrorrdvos, lusting like him for 

00 

toutTo AB. oun érof. Litotes, or understatement: comp. iii. 19, 
vi. 37. Abraham’s life was utterly unlike theirs. What had ‘the 
Friend of God’ (Jas, ii. 23) in common with the foes of God’s Son? 

41. Upesaw.r.ép. Ye are doing the works of your father: tbyeis in 
emphatic contrast to ’ASpadu. This shews them that He means 
spiritual not literal descent; so they accept His figurative language, 
but indignantly deny any evil parentage. ‘Thou art speaking of 
spiritual parentage. Well, our spiritual Father is God.’ 

pets &x awopvelas. The meaning of this is very much disputed. 
The following are the chief explanations: (1) Thou hast denied that 
we are the children of Abraham, then we must be the children of some 
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one sinning with Sarah: which is false,’ But this would be adultery, 
not fornication. (2) ‘We are the children of Sarah, not of Hagar.’ 

But this was lawful concubinage, not fornication. (8) ‘We are not a 
mongrel race, like the Samaritans; we are pure Jews,’ This is far- 

fetched, and does not suit the context. (4) ‘We were not born of 
fornication, as Thou art.’ But His miraculous birth was not yet 
commonly known, and this foul Jewish lie, perpetuated from the 
second century onwards (Origen, c. Celsum 1. xxxii.), was not yet in 
existence. (5) ‘We were not born of spiritual fornication; our son- 
ship has not been polluted with idolatry. If thou art speaking of 
spiritual parentage, we have one Father, even God,’ This last seems 
the best. Idolatry is so constantly spoken of as whoredom and forni- 
cation throughout the whole of the O. T., that in a discussion about 
spiritual fatherhood this image would be perfectly natural in the mouth 
ofa Jew. Exod, xxxiv. 15,16; Lev. xvii. 7; Judg. ii. 17; 2 Kgs. ix. 

22; Ps. lxxiii. 27; Isa. i. a1; Jer. iii. 1,9, 20; Ezek. xvi. 15; &o. &c. 
See esp. Hos. ii. 4. There isa proud emphasis on ‘we; __‘we are not 
idolaters, like Thy friends the Gentiles’ (comp. vii. 35). “Eva also is 
emphatic: One Father we have, in contrast to the many gods of the 
heathen and of the first Samaritans (2 K. xvii. 33): comp. v. 48. 


42. Moral proof that God is not their Father; if He were, they 
would love His Son. Comp. xv. 23 and ‘Every one that loveth Him 
that begat loveth Him also that is begotten of Him’ (1 John v. 1). 
Here, as in v. 19, v. 46, ix. 41, xv. 19, xiii. 36, we have imperfects, not 
aorists :; contrast iv. 10, xi. 21, 82, xiv. 28. 


dx. +. 0. EyAOov K. fixe. I came out from God and am here from 
God among you. See on xvi. 28, the only other place where éx r. 0. 
éim\Oov occurs: it includes the Divine Generation of the Son, In the 
highest and fullest sense He is ‘of God:’ if they were God’s children 
they woud recognise and love Him. 


08 ydp. Proof of His Divine origin: for not even of Myself have 
I soaiien ‘So far from having come from any other than God, I have 
not even come of My own self-determination.’ 


43. v. Aadtdy rT. ep...7. Adyow 7. du, Seeonv. 31. Aad is the 
outward expression, t e language used: % Aadid cou 3%dOyv oe wore? 
(Matt. xxvi. 73), 7 Nadia cov ouodse: (Mark xiv. 70). Elsewhere Nana 
occurs only iv. 42 and here. Adédyos is the meaning of the expression, 
the thoughts conveyed in the language. They perpetually misunder- 
stand His language because they cannot appreciate His meaning. 
They are éx rap, Karw (v. 23), and He is speaking of 74 dvw (Col. iii. 1): 
they are éx 7. xoopou rovrou (v. 23), and He is telling of Ta éroupdota 
(iii. 12); they are purixol, and He is teaching rvevparixa (1 Cor. ii, 13; 
see notes there). They ‘cannot hear:’ it is a moral impossibility (see 
on vi. 44): they have their whole character to change before they can 
anderstand spiritual truths. ‘Axovew, as in v. 47, means ‘listen to, 
obey:’ comp. Ps, ]xxxi. 11. 


44. dpeis tr. mw. 7. 8. doré, At last Christ Bays plainly, what He 
has implied in vv. 88 and 41, ‘Ye’ is emphatic; ‘ye, who boast that 
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ye have Abraham and God as your Father, ye are morally the devil’s 
children.’ 1 John iii. 8, 10 is perhaps an echo of Christ’s words. 

This passage seems to be conclusive as to the real personal existence 
of the devil. It can scarcely be an economy, a concession to ordinary 
modes of thought and language. Would Christ have resorted to a 
popular delusion in a denunciation of such solemn and awful severity? 
Comp, ‘the children of the wicked one’ (Matt. xiii. 38); ‘ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves’ (Matt. xxiii. 15). With 
this denunciation generally comp. Matt. xi. 20—24, xxiii. 18—36. 

A monstrous but grammatically possible translation of these words 
is adopted by some who attribute a Gnostic origin to this Gospel ;— 
‘ye are descended from the father of the devil.’ This Gnostic de- 
monology, according to which the father of the devil is the God of the 
Jews, is utterly unscriptural, and does not suit the context here, 


OfAere wovetv. Ye will to do: see on vi. 67, vii. 17; comp. v. 40. 
‘Ye love to gratify the lusts which characterize him, especially the 
lust for blood; this shews your moral relationship to him.’ The 
6éXere brings out their full consent and sympathy. 


avOpwroxrévos. See on v. 40. The devil was a murderer by causing 
the Fall, and thus bringing death into the world. In the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, he is called 7 roi Oavdrov dpxy. Comp. ‘God created man 
to be immortal, and made him to be an image of His own eternity. 
Nevertheless, through oy of the devil came death into the world, and 
they that do hold of his side shall find it’ (Wisd. ii. 23, 24): and ‘Cain 
was of that wicked one and slew his brother:’ and ‘whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer’ (1 John iii. 12, 15). 


otx tornxey. Standeth not in the truth (iii. 29, vi. 22, &c.), The 
true reading however is probably éornxey, imperf. of orjxew (i. 26; 
Rom, xiv. 4), a stronger form; stood firm. The truth is a region from 
which the devil has long since departed, because truth (no article) is 
not in him. In 8. John the most complete union is expressed by 
mutual indwelling, ‘I in you, and you in Me:’ this is the converse of 
it. The devil is not in the truth because truth is not in him: there is 
absolute separation. The truth cannot be possessed by one who is 
internally alien to it. 

7d Wevdos. Falsehood as a whole as opposed to 7 ad7ndea as a 
whole: in English we speak of ‘the truth,’ but not of ‘the falsehood.’ 
But the article may mean ‘the lie that is natural to him:’ whenever 
he speaketh his lie. 


& trav l8lev. Out of his own resources, or nature: the outcome is 
what may be expected from him: comp. 2 Cor. iii. 5. 


én . & x. 6 w. ad. Because he is a liar and the father thereof, 
either of the liar, or of the lie. Thus he lied to Eve, ‘Ye shall not 
surely die” (Gen. iii. 4). The article before rarjp does not at all 
prevent rarnp being included in the predicate. It is, however, possible 
to take this obscure sentence (comp. v. 26) very differently, and to 
make 6 xarip the subject of the last clause; Whenever a man speaketh 
his lie, he speaketh of his own, for his father also is a liar: i.e. a 
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man by lying proclaims himself to be a child of the devil acting in 
harmony with his parentage. But the change of subject from ‘ the 
devil’ to ‘a man’ understood is very awkward. And here again a 
monstrous misinterpretation is grammatically possible;—‘for the 
devil is a liar, and his father also.’ It is not strange that Gnostics of 
the second and third centuries should have tried to wring a sanction 
for their fantastic systems out of the writings of 8. John. It is strange 
that any modern critics should have thought demonology so extrava- 
gant compatible with the theology of the Fourth Gospel. 


45. lyd St dru. But as for Me, because I say the truth, ye believe 
Me not: éyé is in emphatic contrast to the yelorns. Just as the 
devil ‘stood not in the truth’ because of his natural alienation from 
it, so they do not accept the truth when Jesus offers it to them. 
They will listen to the devil (v. 88); they will believe a lie: but the 
Messiah speaking the truth they will not believe. The tragic tone 
once more, but more definitely expressed: comp. i. 5, 10, 11, ii. 24; 
iii. 10, 19. 


46. tle & 0. Udyxa. Which of you convicteth Me of sin? See 
on iii. 20, xvi. 8. For rept comp. x. 33; 1 John ii. 2. Many rebuked 
Christ and laid sin to His charge: none brought sin home to His 
conscience. There is the majesty of Divinity in the challenge. What 
mortal man would dare to make it? See on v. 29, and comp. xiv. 30, 
xv. 10; 1 John iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 19, ii. 22. Note the implied connexion 
between sin generally and falsehood, as between righteousness and 
truth, vii. 18. Perhaps we are to understand a pause in which He 
waits for their answer to His challenge. But they are as unable to 
charge Him with sin as to acquit themselves (v. 7) of it: and he 
makes the admission implied by their silence the basis for a fresh 
question, ‘If I am free from sin (and none of you can convict Me 
of it), Iam free from falsehood. Therefore, if I say truth why do ye 
on your part not believe Me 3’ 


47. There is a pause, and then Christ answers His own question 
and gives a final disproof of their claim to be God’s children (v. 41). 


6 dv é& +r. 8, The true child of God, deriving his whole being 
from Him: comp. v. 28, iii. 81, xv. 19, xvii. 14, 16, xviii. 36, 37. 

va pripara r. 0. See on iii. 34. Christ here assumes, what He 
elsewhere states, that He speaks the words of God (v. 26, vii. 16, 
xvii. 8). 

Sia Toure. For this cause: see on vii. 21, 22. 8. John uses the 
same test; ‘We are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that 
is not of God heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error’ (1 John iv. 6). 


4s. ot "IovSator. Not those who for the moment believed on Him 
(v. 81), but the hostile party as a whole. This denial of their na- 
tional prerogative of being sons of God seems to them malicious 
frenzy. He must be an enemy of the Chosen People and be possessed. 
Kakds =‘ rightly ;’ comp. iv. 17, xiii. 13, xvili. 23: jets is emphatic; 
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a at any rate are right.’ For the position of jets comp, 1 John 
1, 4. 

Zapap. & ob. Zé last, with contemptuous emphasis. The pas- 
sage implies that this was a common reproach, but it is stated no- 
where else. Yet it was most natural that one whose teaching so often 
contradicted Jewish traditions and Jewish exclusiveness should be 
called a Samaritan, It is therefore a striking touch of reality, and 
another instance of the Evangelist’s complete familiarity with the 
ideas and expressions current in Palestine at this time. Possibly this 
term of reproach contains a sneer at His visit to Samaria in chap. iv., 
and at His having chosen the unusual route through Samaria, as He 
probably did (see on vii. 10), in coming up to the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. e parable of the Good Samaritan was probably not yet 
spoken. The two reproaches possibly refer to what He had said 
against them. He had said that they were no true children of Abra- 
ham; they say that He is a Samaritan. He had said that they were 
not of God: they say that He has a demon. 


voy. It is unfortunate that we have not two words in our 
Bible to distinguish 4 d&dBodos, ‘the Devil’ (v. 44, xiii. 2; Matt. iv. 1; 
Luke viii. 12, &c.), from dSa:udmoy (vii. 20, x. 20, Matt. vil. 22, &c.) 
and daluwy (Matt. vili. 81; Mark v. 12; Luke viii. 29; Rev. xviii. 2), 
‘a devil,’ or ‘unclean spirit.’ ‘Fiend,’ which Wiclif sometimes om- 
loys (Matt. xii. 24, 28; Mark i. 34, 39, &c.), might have been used, 
ad Tyndale and Cranmer adopted it: demon would have been better 
still. But here Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Version make the 
confusion complete by rendering ‘and hast the devil,’ a mistake 
which they make also in vii. 20 and x. 20. The charge here is more 
bitter than either vii, 20 or x. 20, where it simply means that His 
conduct is so extraordinary that He must be demented. We have 
instances more similar to this in the Synoptists; Matt. ix. 34, xii. 24; 
Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15. : 


49. éyod 8. ovx Ew. He does not notice the charge of being a 
Samaritan. For Him it contained nothing offensive, for He knew 
that Samaritans might equal or excel Jews (iv. 89—42; Luke x. 33, 
xvii, 16) in faith, benevolence, and gratitude. There is an emphasis 
on ‘I,’ but the meaning of the emphasis is not ‘I have not a demon, 
but ye have ;’ which would require ovx éyw for éyw ovx. Rather it 
means ‘I have not a demon, but honour My Father; while you on the 
contrary dishonour My Father through Me.’ 


50. éyo St ov f. But itis not I who seek. ‘It is not because I 
seek glory for Myself that I speak of your dishonouring Me: the 
Father seeks that for Me and pronounces judgment on you.’ Comp. 
_v. 64 and y. 41. There is no contradiction between this and v. 22. 
In both cases God’s law operates of itself: the wicked sentence them- 
selves, rather than are sentenced by Him or by the Son. 


51. dycv AdOyov tHpijoy. Keep My word. The connexion with 
vv. 31, 48 and v. 24 must be preserved by retaining the same transla- 
tion for \éyos: ‘keeping My word’ here corresponds to ‘abiding in 
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My word’ in v. 31. Tow Adyor rape is a phrase of frequent occur- 
rence in §. John; vv. 52, 55, xiv. 23, xv. 20, xvii. 6; Rev. iii. 8, 10: 
rovs Adyous rnpeiy, xiv. 24; Rev. xxii. 7, 9: so also the analogous 
phrase ras évrod\ds rypeiv; xiv. 15, 21, xv. 10; 1 John ii. 8, 4, 5, iii. 
22, 24, v. 2, 8; Rev. xii. 17, xiv. 12. Of the three phrases the first is 
the most comprehensive; rd» Aéyor r. is to observe the Divine revela- 
tion as @ whole; rods X. or rds evr. r. is to observe certain definite 
injunctions. Type is not merely keeping in mind, but being on the 
watch to obey and fulfil. Comp. gvAdocew (rdv véuov, ra Séynara, 
Thy mrapadjxnv), which is being on the watch to guard and protect. 
By ‘ keeping His word’ they may escape the judgment just mentioned. 
There is no need to suppose, therefore, that vv. 49, 50 are addressed 
to His opponents, and v. 51 to a more friendly group; a change of 
which there is no hint. 


8, ot pr} 9. elg vr. aldva. Shall certainly not behold death for ever: 
i.e. shall never behold or experience death. Els 7. aldva belongs like 
od ph to Pewpjoy, not to Odvarov: it does not mean ‘he shall see 
death,’ but ‘death shall not be eternal.’ This is evident from iv. 14, 
which cannot mean ‘shall thirst,’ but ‘the thirst shall not be eternal,’ 
and from xiii. 8, which cannot mean ‘shalt wash my feet,’ but ‘the 
washing shall not be eternal.’ In all three cases the meaning is 
‘shall certainly never.’ Comp. x. 28, xi. 26; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 


Bewprjoy. Sewpeiy Odvaroy occurs here only in N.T. It is stronger 
than idety Gay. (Luke ii. 26; Heb. xi. 5) and léciy dapOopdy (Acts ii. 27, 
81, xiii. 35), expressing fixed contemplation and full acquaintance. 
Just as ‘keep My word’ here corresponds to ‘abide in My word’ in 
v. 31, so ‘exemption from death’ here corresponds to ‘freedom’ 
there: els r. alwva occurs in both passages. The firm believer has (not 
shall have) eternal life and real freedom, and shall never lose either. 
Of this Christ solemnly (dud dujy vv. 34, 51) assures them. 


52. viv dyvoxapev. ‘It was somewhat of a conjecture before 
(v. 48), but now we have come to know it :’ comp. v. 55, v. 42, vi. 69. 
First they thought it; then they said it; then they knew it. 


dréavev. Died. As in.vi. 49, the point is that he perished then, 
not that he is dead now: keeping God’s word did not save him. 


yontra. They misunderstand and therefore exaggerate His lan- 
guage, all the more naturally as ‘taste of death’ was a more familiar 
metaphor than ‘contemplate death.’ The believer does taste of death, 
though he does not have a complete experience of it; to him it is but 
& passing phase. The metaphor ‘taste of death’ is not taken from a 
death-cup, but from the general idea of bitterness; Matt. xvi. 28; 
Heb. ii. 9; comp. xviii. 11; Rev. xiv. 10. 


53. pi ov pelfwv. Exactly parallel to iv. 12. ‘Surely Thou, the 
mad Galilean, art not greater than our father Abraham, seeing that 
he died? and the prophets died.’ The anacoluthon, like their exag- 
geration, is very natural. The sentence should run xal 7. rpodfrwr 
ofrives dwéBavov. For Sores comp. 1 John i. 2; Heb. x. 35. For 
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weavréy woviv comp. v. 18, x, 33, xix. 7, 12; 1 John i. 10: it is a 
er aia phrase, meaning to declare oneself to be such by word and 
ee e 


64—56. Christ first answers the insinuation that He is vain- 
glorious, implied in the question ‘whom makest Thou Thyself? 
Then He shews that He really is greater than Abraham. 


54. ddv dyad Sof. If I shall have glorified Myself, My glory is 
nothing. There is (v. 50) My Father who giorifieth Me—in miracles 
and the Messianic work generally. In translation distinguish be- 
tween riuay (v. 49) and dotdsew. See on vi. 71. 


55. éyveoxare...of8a. And ye have not learned to know Him (v. 52); 
but I know Him. Otéda refers to His immediate essential knowledge 
of the Father, éyywxare to the progressive knowledge of mankind by 
means of revelation. Here and elsewhere (vii. 15, 17, 26, 27, xiii. 7, 
xxi. 17) A.V. obliterates the distinction between the two verbs. Comp. 
xiv. 7, Sropar...pedorys. Preserve the order; I shall be like unto 
you, a Mar: referring back to v. 44. Winer, p. 243. 


v. X. at. tnpw@. Christ’s whole life is a continual practice of obedi- 
ence (Heb. v. 8; Rom. v. 19; Phil. ii. 8): His relation to the Father 
is analogous to that of the believer to Christ (xv. 10, xvii. 11, 18). 


56. 6 twatyp dpov. Whom you so confidently claim (vv. 39, 53): 
he rejoiced in expecting One whom ye scornfully reject. 


yyaAXdoaro tva (Sy. Exulted that he might see My day; the 
object of his joy being represented as the goal to which his heart 
is directed. This is a remarkable instance of 8. John’s preference 
for the construction expressing a purpose, where other constructions 
would seem more natural. Comp. iv. 34, 47, vi. 29, 50, ix. 2, 3, 22, 
xi. 50, xvi. 7.. Abraham exulted in anticipation of the coming of the 
Messiah through implicit belief in the Divine promises. Winer, p. 426. 
‘My day’ is most naturally interpreted of the Birth of Christ: comp. 
Luke xvii. 22, The aorists eldevy and éxdpy point to a definite event. 


Kal «Sev x. éxdpn. A very important passage with regard to the 
intermediate state, hewing that the soul does not, as some maintain, 
remain unconscious between death and the Day of Judgment. The 
Old Testament saints in Paradise were allowed to know that the 
Messiah had come, How this was revealed to them we are not told; 
but here is a statement of the fact. ‘Exdpy expresses a calmer, less 
emotional joy than 7rya\\cdoaro and therefore both are appropriate: 
‘exulted’ while still on earth; ‘was glad’ in Hades: ‘exulted’ in 
tumultuous anticipation; ‘was glad’ in calm beholding. Thus the 
‘Communion of Saints’ is assured, not merely in parables (Luke xvi. 
27, 28), but in the plain words of Scripture. Heb. xii. 1. 


57. wevrfxovta tr. The reading reccapdxovra which Chrysos- 
tom and a few authorities give, is no doubt incorrect. It has arisen 
from a wish to make the number less wide of the mark; for our 
Lord was probably not yet thirty-five, although Irenaeus preserves a 
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tradition that He taught at a much later age. He says (n. xxii. 5), 
a quadrigesimo autem et quinquagesimo anno declinat jam in aetatem 
seniorem, quam habens Dominus noster docebat, sicut evangelium et 
omnes seniores testantur qui in Asia apud Joannem discipulum Domini 
convenerunt. _By ‘evangelium’ he probably means this passage. But 
‘fifty years’ is a round number, the Jewish traditional age of full 
manhood (Num. iv. 3, 39, viii. 24, 25). There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Jesus was "nearly fifty, or looked nearly fifty. In com- 
paring His age with the 2000 years since Abraham the Jews would 
not care to be precise so long as they were within the mark. 


idpaxas. See on i. 18, They again misunderstand and misquote 
His cards, Abraham’s seeing Christ’s day was not the same as Christ 
seeing Abraham. 


58. *Apyv apryv. For the third time in this discourse (vv. 34, 51) 
Jesus uses this asseveration. Having answered the charge of self- 
glorification (vv. 54, 55), and shewn that Abraham was on His side 
not theirs (v. 57), He now solemnly declares His superiority to him, 


aplv "ABp. y. tye eur. Here A.V. has lamentably gone back from 
earlier penastions. Cranmer has, ‘Ere Abraham was born, I am,’ 
perhaps following Erasmus’ Antequam mnasceretur A., Ego sum; and 
the Rhemish has, ‘Before that Abraham was made, I am,’ following the 
Mr cat Antequam Abraham fieret, Ego sum. See notes on qv in i. 
1,6. ‘Iam,’ denotes absolute existence, and in this passage clearly 
involves the pre-existence and Divinity of Christ, as the Jews see. 
Comp. vv. 24, 28; Rev. i. 4, 8; and see on v. 24. ‘I was’ would have 
been less comprehensive, and need not have meant more than that 
Christ was prior to Abraham. In O,.T. we have the same thought, 
apd rou 5pn yevnOnvas...od ef, Ps, xc. 2; cii. 27. 


fipav otv. They took up therefore; i.e. in consequence of His 
fast. wor They clearly understand Him to have taken to Himself 
the Divine Name, and they prepare to stone Him for blasphemy. 
Building materials for completing and repairing the Temple would 
supply them with missiles (comp. x. 31—33): Josephus mentions a 
stoning in the Temple (Ant. xvi. ix. 3). They would not have stoned 
Him for merely claiming to be the Messiah (x. 24). 


éxp6By x. nAGey. Probably we are not to understand a miraculous 
withdrawal as in Luke iv. 80, where the ‘passing through the midst of 
them’ seems to be miraculous. Comp. ddayros éyévero, Luke xxiv. 31. 
Here we need not suppose more than that He drew back into the 
crowd away from those who had taken up stones. The Providence 
which ordered that as yet the fears of the hierarchy should prevail over 
their hostility (vii. 30, viii. 20), ruled that the less hostile in this mul- 
titude should screen Him from the fury of the more fanatical. It is 
quite arbitrary to invert the clauses and render, ‘Jesus went out of 
the Temple and hid Himself.’ 

As a comment on the whole discourse see 1 Pet. i1. 22, 23, remem- 
bering that S. Peter was very possibly present on the occasion. 
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‘‘The whole of the Jews’ reasoning is strictly what we should expect 
from them. These constant ap to their descent from Abraham, 
these repeated imputations of diabolic possession, this narrow intelli- 
gence bounded by the letter, this jealousy of anything that seemed in 
the slightest degree to trench on their own rigid monotheism—all these, 
down to the touch in v. 57, in which the age they fix upon in round 
numbers is that assigned to completed manhood, give local truth and 
accuracy to the picture; which in any case, we may say confidently, 
must have been drawn by a Palestinian Jew, and in all probability by 
& Jew who had been himself an early disciple of. Christ” (Sanday). 


CHAPTER IX, 


4 pas for éué (a correction to harmonize with we) with N'BL 
against N°AC. 

6. dréxpioev abrov for éxéxpice. Omit ro rupdod (explanatory 
gloss) after ép8aApots with NBL against AO, 

8. wpocalrns (all the best MSS. and versions) for rudXés. 

10. vepxPnoav (NBCD) for dvewxPnoav (AKUS). For this triple 
augment comp. Matt. ix. 30, Acts xvi. 26, Rev. xix. 11, 

11. After éxeivog omit xal elwev with NBCDL against A. 6 dv0 
6 Aeyspevos (NBL) for & Op. Aey. (AD). rev (NBDLX) for rhy xodup- 
BOpav rod (A). 

14. dv  tpépq for dre (simplification) with NBLX against AD. 

86. Insert xal before ris. Confusion with xipe may have caused 


the omission, KAI and KE (=KYPIE) are easily confounded, and 
ke Tis egrww Ke would seem to have a superfluous xije. 


Curist roe Source or Troursu aNp LIGHT ILLUSTRATED BY A SIGN. 


Light is given to the eyes of the man born blind and the Truth is 
revealed to His soul. The Jews who cast Him out for accepting the 
Truth rejected by themselves are left in their blindness, the faith of 
those who began to believe on Him (viii. 30) having failed under the 
test applied by Jesus (viii. 31—59). 


1—5. Tue PRevupe To THE SIan. 


1. Kalwapdywv. Possibly on His way from the Temple (viii. 59), 
or (if éyévero rére be the right reading in x. 22) more probably on a 
later occasion near the F. of the Dedication. Comp. xal rapdywy elde 
Aeviy (Mark ii. 14). We know that this man was a beggar a 8), and 
that beggars frequented the gates of the Temple (Acts iii. 2), as they 
frequent the doors of foreign churches now ; but we are not told where 
this man was begging. 
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é« yeveryjs. The phrase occurs nowhere else in N.T. Justin Martyr 
uses it twice of those healed by Christ; Trypho uxrx.; Apol. 1. xxii. 
No source is so probable as this verse, for nowhere else is Christ said 
to have healed a congenital disease. See on i. 23 and iii. 8. There 
is an indubitable reference to this passage in the Clementine Homilies 
(x1x. xxii.), the date of which is c. a.p. 150. See on x.9, 27. For 
other instances of Christ giving sight to the blind see Matt. ix. 27, xx. 
29; Mark viii. 22. 


2. Rabbi. See on i. 39, iv. 31. 


Wa +t. yevwnOq. That he should be born blind, in accordance with 
the Divine decree; comp. iv. 34, vi. 29, 40, and see on viii. 56. They 
probably knew the fact from the man himself, who would often state 
it to the passers-by. This question has given rise to much discussion. 
It implies a belief that some one must have sinned, or there would 
have been no such suffering: who then was it that sinned? Possibly 
the question means no more than this; the persons most closely con- 
nected with the suffering being specially mentioned, without much 
thought as to possibilities or probabilities. But this is not quite satis- 
factory. The disciples name two very definite alternatives; we must 
not assume that one of them was meaningless. That the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children is the teaching of the Second Com- 
mandment and of every one’s experience. But how could a man be 
born blind for his own sin? 

Four answers have been suggested. (1) The predestinarian notion 
that the man was punished for sins which God knew he would commit 
in his life. This is utterly unscriptural and scarcely fits the context. 

(2) The doctrine of the transmigration of souls, which was held by 
some Jews: he might have sinned in another body, But it is doubtful 
whether this philosophic tenet would be familiar to the disciples. 

(3) The doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul, which appears 
Wisdom viii, 20: the man’s soul sinned before it was united to the 
body. This again can hardly have been familiar to illiterate men. 

(4) The current Jewish interpretation of Gen. xxv. 22, Ps. li. 5, 
and similar passages; that it was possible for a babe yet unborn to have 
emotions (comp. Luke i. 41—44) and that these might be and often 
were sinful. On the whole, this seems to be the simplest and most 
natural interpretation, and v. 34 seems to confirm it, 


8. Christ shews that there is a third alternative, which their ques- 
tion assumes that there is not. Moreover He by implication warns 
them against assuming, like Job’s friends, a connexion between suffer- 
ing and sin in individuals (see on v.14). Neither did this man sin 
(not ‘hath sinned’), nor his parents. The answer, like the question, 
points to a definite act of sin causing this retribution. 


aN’ tva. But he was born blind in order that: Jesus affirms the 
Divine purpose. This elliptical use of ‘but (in order) that’ is common 
in §. John, and illustrates his fondness for the construction expressing 
& purpose: see oni. 8. Winer, p. 398. 


gdavepwOy. First for emphasis: see on i. 31. 
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va tpya. 7. 6, Including not only the miracle but its effects. 


4. pds Sel...ue. The readings are doubtful as to whether q#uds or 
éué, we or nas is right in each place. The more difficult reading is 
the best supported: We must work the works of Him that sent Me. 
Some copyists changed 7uas to éué to agree with ue; others changed 
pe to nas to agree with nuds. ‘We must work:’ Christ identifies 
Himself with His disciples in the work of converting the world. ‘Him 
that sent Me:’ Christ does not identify His mission with that of the 
disciples. They were both sent, but not in the same sense: the Son 
is sent by the Father, the disciples by the Son. So also He says 
‘My Father’ and ‘your Father,’ ‘My God’ and ‘your God;’ but not 
‘our Father,’ or ‘our God’ (xx. 17). Ta &pya refers to v. 3. 


tos rjplpa dorly. So long as it is day, i.e. so long as we have life, 
Day and night here mean, as so often in literature of all kinds, life 
and death. Other explanations, e.g. opportune and inopportune mo- 
ment, the presence of Christ in the world and His withdrawal from 
it,—are less simple and less suitable to the context. Jf all that is re- 
corded from vii. 87 takes place on one day, these words would probably 
be spoken in the evening, when the failing light would add force to the 
warning, night cometh (no article), when no one can work; not even 
Christ Himself as man upon earth: comp. xi. 7—10; Ps. civ. 23. 


56. dravivr.u. &. Whensoever I am in the world: distinguish be- 
tween fws éori and éray w. “Oraw is important; it shews the compre- 
hensiveness of the statement. The Light shines at various times and 
in various degrees, whether the world chooses to be illuminated or not. 
Comp. i. 5, viii, 12. Here there is special reference to His giving 
light both to the man’s eyes and to his soul. The Pharisees prove the 
truth of the saying that ‘the darkness comprehended it not.’ 


as lpi tr. x. I am light to the world; not quite the same as 73 ¢. 
T. x. (vill. 2), the Light of the world. Note also the absence of éy in 
both clauses: it is not Christ’s Person, but the effect of His presence 
that is prominent here. 


6. érépvocev airot r. wr. Hither spread the clay thereof (made with 
the spittle), or spread His clay (made by Him) upon his eyes. Jewish 
tradition expressly forbade putting spittle to the eyes on the Sabbath: 
of course it would forbid making clay on the Sabbath: comp. v. 10. 
Regard for Christ’s truthfulness compels us to regard the clay as the 
means of healing; not that He could not heal without it, but that He 
willed this to be the channel of His power. Elsewhere He uses spittle ; 
to heal a blind man (Mark viii. 23); to heal a deaf and dumb man 
(Mark vii. 33). Spittle was believed to be a remedy for diseased eyes 
(comp. Vespasian’s reputed miracle, Tac, Hist. rv. 8, and other in- 
stances); clay also, though less commonly. So that Christ selects an 
ordinary remedy and gives it success in a case confessedly beyond its 
supposed powers (v. 82). This helps us to conclude why He willed to 
use means, instead of healing without even a word; viz. to help the 
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faith of the sufferer. It is easier to believe, when means can be per- 
ceived; it is still easier, when the means seem to be appropriate. 

Perhaps the whole act was symbolical. To the man’s natural blind- 
ness Jesus added an artificial blindness, and pointed out a cure for the 
latter, which, being accepted by the man’s faith, cured the former also. 
To the natural blindness of the Jews Jesus added an artificial blind- 
ness by teaching in parables rk iv. 11, 12). The interpretation of 
the teaching would have c both forms of blindness. But the Jews 
rejected it. 

7. vwhpyaelg tr. x. Either, Wash the clay off into the pool, or, Go to 
the pool and wash. Niwrw, Attic ri{w, besides vv. 11, 15 and xiii. 5—14 
occurs only Matt. vi. 17, xv. 2; Mark vii. 8; 1 Tim. v. 10, and is always 
used of washing part of the body. For bathing the whole either \ovew 
(xiii. 10; Acts ix. 837; Heb. x. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 22; Rev. i. 5) or Bawritew 
is used; the latter in N.T. always of ceremonial immersion (i. 25—332, 
- &c.). I\dras (Rev. vii. 14, xxii. 14; Luke v. 2) is to wash inanimate 
objects, as clo and nets. Comp. LXX. in Lev. xv. 11, rds yetpas 
ob vérerrat Vari, wAuvel Ta ludria, kal Nobcera 7d capa. See on xiii. 
10. The washing was probably part of the means of healing (comp. 
Naaman) and was a strong test of the man’s faith. 


. Satisfactorily identified with Birket Silwan in the lower 
Tyropoean valley, 8.E. of the hill of Zion. This is probably the Siloah 
of Neh. iii. 15 and the Shiloah of Isa. viii. 6. ‘The tower in Siloam’ 
(Luke xiii. 4) was very possibly a building connected with the water; 
perhaps part of an aqueduct. 

é don. dwerradpévos. Which is interpreted, Sent. The interpreta- 
dian hh eAcuadnlss but the original meaning is rather Sending, Missio 
or Emissio aquarum, ‘outlet of waters.’ Comp. ‘the waters of Shiloah 
that go softly’ (Isa. viii. 6). 8. John sees in the word ‘nomen et omen’ 
of the man’s cure: and he also appears to see that this water from the 
rock is again (see on vii. 37) an image of Him who was sent (iii. 17, 
viii, 42, xviii. 8, &c.) by the Father, rdv dwécrodov (Heb. iii. 1). 


daridOev...f\0ev. He went away to Siloam and came home, as what 
follows seems to shew. Jesus had gone away (v. 12); the man did 
not return to Him. Has any poet attempted to describe this man’s 
emotions on first seeing the world in which he had lived so long? 


8. ol Ocwpotwres. They who used to behold him aforetime, that 
(iv. 19, xii, 19) he was a beggar, or because he was a beggar, and was 
therefore often to be seen in public places. 

9. Mddror W. ody. A third group said, No, but he is like him. 
The opening of his eyes would greatly change him: this added to the 
improbability of a cure made them doubt his identity. 

11. dxetvos. S. John’s fondness for this pronoun has been re- 
marked. Here and in vv. 25, 36 it marks the man’s prominence in 
the scene. Comp. i, 8, ii. 21, xiii. 25, xviii. 17, 25, xx. 15, 16. 


6 GvOp. 6 Aey. The man that is called; implying that Jesus was 
well known. as he thinking of the meaning of the name ‘Jesus’? 
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arnddv ér. He had not seen how: the rest he tells in order. 


dvéBAefa. This may mean either ‘I looked up’ (Mark vi. 41, vii. 
34, xvi. 4, &c.); or ‘I recovered sight’ (Matt. xi. 6; Mark x. 61, 52, 
&c.). ‘I looked up’ does not suit vv. 15 and 18, where the word occurs 
again: and though ‘I recovered sight’ is not strictly accurate of a man 
born blind, yet it is admissible, as sight is natural to man. 

Note the gradual development of faith in the man’s soul, and compare 
it with that of the Samaritan woman (see on iv. 19) and of Martha (see 
on xi, 21). Here he merely knows Jesus’ name and the miraéle; in 
v. 17 he thinks Him ‘a Prophet;’ in v. 33 He is ‘of God;’ in v. 89 He 
is ‘the Son of God.’ What writer of fiction in the second century 
could have executed such a study in psychology? 


12. é&etvos. That strange Rabbi who perplexes us so much: comp. 
v. 28, vii. 12, xix. 21. 


ovx ofa rather implies that He did not return to Jesus (v. 7). 


18—41. Opposite Resvuts or THE SIGN. 


18. Gyovow. These friends and neighbours are perhaps well- 
meaning people, not intending to make mischief. But they are un- 
comfortable because work has been done on the Sabbath, and they 
think it best to refer the matter to the Pharisees, the great authorities 
in matters of legal observance and orthodoxy (comp. vii. 47, 48). This 
is not a meeting of the Sanhedrin. §S. John’s formula for the San- 
hedrin is ol apxcepeis x. (ol) Pap. (vil. 82, 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3). Pos- 
sibly one of the smaller Synagogue Councils is here meant. Appa- 
rently this is the day after the miracle. 


14. iv Sto. &y qj hp. Now it was a Sabbath on the day on which: 
Tr. wnddv érolncey 18 specially stated as being an aggravation of the 
offence of healing on the Sabbath: see on v. 9. There were seven 
miracles of mercy wrought on the Sabbath: 1. Withered hand (Matt. 
xii. 9); 2. Demoniac at Capernaum (Mark i. 21); 8. Simon’s wife’s 
mother (Mark i. 29); 4. Woman bowed down 18 years (Luke xiii. 14); 
5. Dropsical man (Luke xiv. 1); 6. Paralytic at Bethesda (John v. 10) ; 
7. Man born blind. In all cases, excepting 2 and 3, the Jews charged 
the Lord with breaking the Sabbath by healing on it. 

15. wnddv ér. The man is becoming impatient of this cross-ques- 
tioning and answers more briefly than at first, He omits the aggra- 
vating circumstance of making the clay as well as the sending to 
Siloam, 

16. ovros. Contemptuous: comp. iii. 26, vi. 42, 52, vii. 15, 35, 49, 
xii. 84. The fact of the miracle is as yet not denied; but it cannot 
have been done with God’s help. Comp. ‘He casteth out devils 
through the prince of the devils’ (Matt. ix. 34); like this, an argument 
of the Pharisees. : 

wag Sivarar.. The less bigoted, men like Nicodemus (iii. 2) and 
Joseph of Arimathea, shew that the argument cuts both ways. They 
also start from the ‘sign,’ but arrive at an opposite conclusion. Their 
timidity in contrast with the man’s positiveness is very characteristic. 
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Comp. Nicodemus’ question, v. 51. Perhaps Christ’s teaching about 
the Sabbath (v. 17—28) has had some effect. 


oxlopa iv. See on vii. 43 and comp. x. 19. 


17. There being a division among them they appeal to the man 
himself, each side wishing to gain him. ‘They’ includes both sides, 
the whole body of Pharigzees present. Their question is not twofold, 
but single; not ‘What sayest thou of Him? that He hath opened 
thine eyes?’ but What sayest thou of Him, because He opened thine 
eyes? Comp. ii. 18. ‘Thou’ is emphatic: ‘thou shouldest know 
something of Him.’ They do not raise the question of fact; the mira- 
cle is still undisputed. His answer shews that only one question is 
asked, and that it is not the question of fact. 


apodirns. i.e. one sent by God to declare His will; a man with a 
special and Divine mission; not necessarily predicting the future, 
Comp. iv. 19, iii. 2. His answer is short and deeided. 

18. ov ér. ofv of "I. The Jews therefore did not believe. The 
man having pronounced for the moderates, the bigoted and hostile 
party begin to question the fact of the miracle. Note that here and 
in v, 22 8. John no longer speaks of the Pharisees, some of whom 
were not unfriendly to Christ, but ‘the Jews,’ His enemies, the official 
representatives of the nation that rejected the Messiah (see on i. 19). 


atrov r. dvaBA. Of the man himself that hud received his sight. 


19. Three questions in legal form. Is this your son? Was he 
born blind? How does he now see? 


dv tpets A. Of whom ye say that he was born blind (see on vi. 71). 
The emphatic vets implies ‘we do not believe it.’ 


20. In their timidity they keep close to the questions asked. 


21. ls fvofev. This is the dangerous point, and they become 
more eager and passionate. Hitherto there has been nothing emphatic 
in their reply; but now there is a marked stress on all the pronouns, 
the parents contrasting their ignorance with their son’s responsibility. 
‘Who opened his eyes, we know not: ask himself; he [himself] is of 
full age; he himself will speak concerning himself.’ See on v. 23. 

22. ovveréBavro. It does not appear when; but the tense and #y 
indicate some previous arrangement, and probably an informal 
agreement among themselves. A formal decree of the Sanhedrin 
would be easily obtained afterwards, ZuvrlOec@a: occurs in Luke xxii. 
5 of the compact with Judas, and in Acts xxiii. 20 of the Jews’ compact 
to kill 8. Paul, and nowhere else. 


drocuvdywyos. Put away from the synagogue, or excommunicated. 
The word is peculiar to 8. John, occurring here, xii. 42, and xvi. 2, only. 
The Jews had three kinds of anathema. (1) Excommunication for 
thirty days, during which the excommunicated might not come within 
four cubits of any one. (2) Absolute exclusion from all intercourse 
and worship for an indefinite period. (3) Absolute exclusion for ever; 
an irrevocable sentence. This third form was very rarely if ever used. 
It is doubtful whether the second was in use at this time for Jews ; 
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but it would be the ban under which all Samaritans were placed. 
This passage and ‘separate’ in Luke vi. 22 probably refer to the first 
and mildest kind of anathema. The principle of all anathema was 
found in the Divine sentence on Meroz (Judg. v. 23): comp. Ezra x. 8. 


28. Stirotro. For this cause: i, 31, v. 16, 18, vi. 65, viii. 47, &e. 


yAuKx. €x. at. &. This is the right order here: in T. RB. the clauses 
have been transposed in v. 21 to match this verse. 


24. éddv. ofvy. They called, therefore, a second time. Having 
questioned the parents apart from the son, they now try to brow- 
the son, before he learns that his parents have not discredited his 
story. 

Sdg 5. r. 6. Give glory to God. ‘Glory,’ not ‘praise’ (xii. 43), 
which would be alvos or érawos (Matt. xxi. 16; Luke xviii. 43; Rom. 
ii. 29), nor ‘honour’ (v. 41, 44, viii. 54), which would be vin? (iv. 44; 
Rev. iv. 9, 11, v. 12,13). Even thus the meaning remains obscure: but 
‘Give God the praise’ is absolutely misleading. The meaning is not 
‘Give God the praise for the cure;’ they were trying to deny that there 
had been any cure: but, ‘Give glory to God by speaking the truth. 
The words are an adjuration to confess. Comp. Josh. vii. 19; 1 Sam. 
vi. 5; Ezrax. 11; 1 Esdr. ix. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 31. Wiclif, with the Ge- 
nevan and Rhemish Versions, is right here. Tyndale and Cranmer 
have misled our translators. See on Jer. xiii. 16. 

s oSapev. ‘Huels is emphatic. ‘We, the peoplein authority, who 
net Tight te decide, know that this person (contemptuous, as in v. 
16) is a Sabbath-breaker. It is useless, therefore, for you to maintain 
that He is a Prophet.’ 


25. éxeivos. See on v.11, He will not argue or commit himeelf, 
but keeps to the incontrovertible facts of the case. 


tuphes dy. As in iii. 13 and xix. 88, we are in doubt whether the 
participle is present or imperfect ; either ‘being by nature a blind 
man,’ or ‘ being formerly blind:’ so also in v. 8. Winer, p. 429. 

dpr. Now, in contrast to the past; see on ii. 10, 


26. Being baffled, they return to the details, either to try once 
more to shake the evidence, or for want of something better to say. 

27. «al ovx ixovcare. Possibly interrogative, Did ye not hear? 
This avoids taking dxovew in two senses; (1) ‘hearken,’ (2) ‘hear.’ The 
man loses all patience, and will not go through it again. 

pr] kal dpels. Surely ye also do not wish to become: comp. iv. 29, 
vi. 67, vii. 35, 52. For 6é\ev comp. v. 40, vi. 67, vii. 17, vili. 44. For 
yévecOat comp. i. 6, viii. 58, x. 19. The meaning of ‘also’ has been 
misunderstood. It can scarcely mean ‘as well as I:’ the man has 
not advanced so far in faith as to count himself a disciple of Jesus ; 
and if he had, he would not avow the fact to the Jews. ‘Also’ means 
‘as well as His well-known disciples.’ That Christ had a band of 
followers was notorious, 


28. So8dpnrav. The word occurs here only in the Gospels: 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 23. Argument fails, so they resort to abuse. 


ST JOHN O 
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éxelvov. That man’s disciple: the pronoun expresses that they have 
nothing to do with Him: comp. v. 12, vii. 12, xix. 21. 


The pronouns are emphatic in both v. 28 and v. 29: ‘ Thou art His 
disciple ; but we are Moses’ disciples. We know that God hath spoken 
to Moses; but as for this fellow, &.’ See on v. 16 andi. 17. 


29. XdAdAynxey. Hath spoken, i.e. that Moses received a revelation 
which still remains. This is a frequent meaning of the perfect tense— 
to express the permanent result of a past action. Thus the frequent 
formula yéyparraz is strictly ‘it has been written,’ or ‘it stands written:’ 
i.e. it once was written, and the writing still remains. But as there are 
cases where the Greek aorist is best represented by the English perfect 
(viii. 10, 29), so there are cases where the Greek perfect is best repre- 
sented by the English aorist; and this perhaps is one. The meaning 
is, Moses had a mission plainly declared by God. 

ovx of8. wé0ev. We know neither His mission, nor who sent Him. 
In a different sense they declared the very opposite, vii. 27. Comp. 
Pilate’s question (xix. 9), and Christ’s declaration (viii. 14). As at 
Capernaum (vi. 81, 32), He is compared unfavourably with Moses. 


80. +d Bav év. The marvellous thing, or the marvel, ‘You, 
the very people who ought to know such things (iii. 10), know not 
whether He is from God or not, and yet He opened my eyes.’ ‘You’ 
is emphatic, and perhaps is a taunting rejoinder to their ‘we know 
that this man is a sinner’ (v. 24) and ‘ we know that God hath spoken 
to Moses’ (v. 29). The man gains courage at their evident discom- 
fiture: moreover, his controversy with them developes and confirms 
his own faith. For ydp see Winer, p. 559. 


81. ot« dxove. Heareth not wilful, impenitent sinners. Of course 
it cannot mean ‘God heareth no one who hath sinned,’ which would 
imply that God never answers the prayers of men. But the man’s 
dictum, reasonably understood, is the plain teaching of the O.T., 
whence he no doubt derived it, ‘The Lord is far from the wicked; 
but He heareth the prayer of the righteous’ (Prov. xv. 29). Comp. 
Ps, lxvi. 18, 19; Job xxvii. 8, 9; Isai. i. 11—15. Note ofSauev, which 
reproduces their own word (vv. 24, 29), but without the arrogant ypers. 


GcooeBrjs. God-fearing, devout, religious: here only in N.T. The 
man thinks that miracles are answers to prayer: only good men can 
gain such answers: and only a very good man could gain such an 
unprecedented answer as this. 


82. é&&r. alevos. Here only: Col. i, 26 we have aro ray aldvwr, 
There is no healing of the blind in O.T., 


88. otros. He uses their pronoun without their contemptuous 
meaning (vv. 24, 29). On mapa Geod see on i. 6. 

ovSév. Nothing like this, no miracle. For the construction see 
Winer, p. 382. 


84. tv dpapr.o%. Emphatic: ‘In sins wast thou born altogether; 
thou art a born reprobate; and thou, dost thou teach us?’ 
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Sdos. ‘Every part of thy nature (comp. xiii. 10) has been steeped 
in sins from thy birth.’ They hold the same belief as the disciples, that 
sin before birth is possible, and maliciously exclude not only the alter- 
native stated by Christ (v. 8) but even the one stated by the disciples 
(v. 2), that his parents might have sinned. Their passion blinds them 
to their inconsistency. They had contended that no miracle had been 
wrought; now they throw his calamity in his face as proof of his sin. 

Godet points out the analogy between these Jews and modern im- 
pugners of miracles. The Jews argued: God cannot help a Sabbath- 
breaker; therefore the miracle attributed to Jesus is a fiction. The 
opponents of the miraculous argue: The supernatural cannot exist; 
therefore the miracles attributed to Jesus and others are fictions, In 
both cases the logic of reason has to yield to the logic of facts. 


&iBartov. They put him forth: see on x. 4. This probably does 
not mean excommunication. (1) The expression is too vague. (2) 
There could not well have been time to get a sentence of excommuni- 
cation passed. (3) The man had not incurred the threatened penalty; 
he had not ‘confessed that He was Christ’ (v. 22). Provoked by his 
sturdy adherence to his own view they ignominiously dismiss him— 
turn him out of doors, if (as the ‘out’ seems to imply) they were 
meeting within walls, What follows illustrates Luke vi. 22. 


85. ovaor. Comp. xi. 26. ‘Dost thou, though others blaspheme 
and deny, believe.’ See on i. 12, viii. 30, 31. Bupsy, as in i. 44, v. 14, 
xi. 17, xii. 14, probably implies previous seeking. 

7. vidv 7. 0. Again there is much doubt about the reading. The 
balance of MSS. authority (including both the Sinaitic and the Vatican 
MSS.) is in favour of 7. ul. +. avOpw@rov, which moreover is the expres- 
sion that our Lord commonly uses respecting Himself in all four 
Gospels (see on i. aah But the reading r. vi. 7. Geod is very strongly 
supported, and is at least as old as the second century; for Tertullian, 
who in his work Against Prazeas quotes largely from this Gospel, in 
chap. xxii. quotes this question thus, Tu credis in Filium Det? In x. 
36 and xi. 4 there is no doubt about the reading, and there Christ calls 
himself ‘the Son of God.’ Moreover, this appellation seems to suit 
the context better, for the man had been contending that Jesus came 
‘from God’ (v, 33), and the term ‘Son of man’ would scarcely have 
been intelligible to him. Lastly, a copyist, knowing that the ‘Son of 
man’ was Christ’s usual mode of designating Himself, would be very 
likely to alter ‘the Son of God’ into ‘the Son of man.’ Neither title, 
however, is very frequent in St John’s Gospel. For all these reasons, 
therefore, it is allowable to retain the common reading. But in any 
case we once more have evidence of the antiquity of this Gospel. If 
both these readings were established by the end of the second century, 
the original text must have been in existence long before. Corruptions 
take time to spring up and spread. See oni. 13, 18, iii. 6, 13. 


86. éxetvoe, See on v. 11. 


xal ris éomy. And who is he? or, Whois he then? The xa inten- 
sifies the question. Winer, p. 545. Comp. xat ris éorl pov wdyolop ; 
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(Luke x. 29); xal ris SUvara: owOyvat ; (xviii. 26); xal ris evdpalywr pe; 
(2 Cor. ii. 2). Kdépce should perhaps be rendered ‘ Sir,’ as in iv. 11, 15, 
19, 49, v. 7: see on iv. 11 and vi. 84. But the man’s reverence in- 
creases, like that of the woman at the well. 


ta wor. He asks, not from curiosity, but in order to find the 
object of faith mentioned. He has faith, and more is given to him; 
he seeks and finds. Winer, p. 774. 


87. Kal depaxas. Winer, p. 842. We are uncertain whether the 
first xal anticipates the second, ‘ Thou hast both seen Him,’ or empha- 
sizes the verb, ‘Thou hast even seen Him:;’ the latter seems better, 


&ketvos. §. John’s characteristic use of éxeiyos to reproduce a pre- 
vious subject with emphasis (see on i. 18): He that speaketh with thee 
is He. Comp. iv. 26. ‘‘This spontaneous revelation to the outcast 
from the synagogue finds its only parallel in the similar revelation to 


the outcast from the nation’ (Westcott). Not even Apostles are told 
80 speedily. 


88. wor. Képee. I believe, Lord: the order is worth keeping. Comp. 
the centurion’s confession (Matt. xxvii. 54). There is no need to sup- 
. pose that in either case the man making the confession knew any- 
thing like the full meaning of belief in the Son of God: even Apostles 
were slow at learning that. The blind man had had his own unin- 
formed idea of the Messiah, and he believed that the realisation of 
that idea stood before him. His faith was necessarily imperfect, a 
poor ‘two mites ;’ but it was ‘all that he had,’ and he gave it readily, 
while the learned Rabbis of their abundance gave nothing. It is quite 
gratuitous to suppose that a special revelation was granted to him. 
There is no hint of this, nor can one see why so great an exception to 
God’s usual dealings with man should have been made. 


TT tvynoev. This shews that his idea of the Son of God 
includes attributes of Divinity. Ipocxuveiy occurs elsewhere in this 
Gospel only in iv. 20—24 and xii. 20, always of the worship of God. 


89. Kalelr.5°I. There is no need to make a break in the narra- 
tive and refer these words to a subsequent occasion. This is not 
natural. Rather it is the sight of the man prostrate at His feet, 
endowed now with sight both in body and soul, that moves Christ to 
say what follows. His words convey His own authority for finding a 
symbolical meaning in His miracles. They are addressed to the 
bystanders generally, among whom are some of the Pharisees. 


els xpfpa. Kplua occurs nowhere else in this Gospel. As distinct 
from xplovs, the act of judging (v. 22, 24, 27, 30), it signifies the result, 
@ sentence or decision (Matt. vii. 2; Mark xii. 40; Rom, ii. 2, 3, &c.). 
Christ came not to judge, but to save (iii, 17, viii. 15); but judgment 
was the inevitable result of His coming, for those who rejected Him 
passed sentence on themselves (iii. 19). See on i. 9 and xviii. 87. 
The éyw is emphatic; I, the Light of the world (v. 5), I, the Son of 
God (v. 85). See on xi. 27. 
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of 1 BAér. They who are conscious of their own blindness, who 
know their deficiencies; like ‘they that are sick’ and ‘sinners’ in 
Matt. ix. 12, 18,.and ‘babes’ in Matt. xi. 25. This man was aware 
of his spiritual blindness when he asked, ‘Who is He then, that I 
may believe on Him?’ BdAéxwow means may see, may pass from the 


darkness of which they are conscious, to light and truth. 


ot BAér. They who fancy they see, who pride themselves on their 
superior insight and knowledge, and wish to dictate to others; like 
‘they that be whole,’ and ‘ righteous’ in Matt. ix. 12, 18, and ‘the 
wise and prudent’ in Matt. xi. 25. These Pharisees shewed this proud 
self-confidence when they declared, ‘we know that this man is a 
sinner,’ and asked ‘ Dost thou teach us ?’ 


tupd0ol yévevrar. May become blind: much stronger than pu Bdé- 
wwe, Ol uy Br. can see, but do not; of rupdol cannot see. ese 
self-satisfied Pharisees must pass from fancied light into real dark- 
ness (Isa. vi. 10). 


40. be +r. D....dvres. Those of the P. who were with Him, who 
still considered themselves in some degree His disciples, 


py kalap. Surely we also are not blind: comp. v. 27, vi. 67. Of 
course they understand Him to be speaking figuratively. It is 
strange that any should have understood their question as referring 
to bodily sight. They mean that they, the most enlightened among 
the most enlightened nation, must be among ‘those who see.’ ‘Have 
we not recognised Thee as a teacher come from God (iii. 2) and 
listened to Thee until now? Are we also blind?’ 


41, el +. fre ‘If ye were blind, i.e. if ye were conscious of 
your spiritual darkness and yearned for the light, ye would not have 
sin (xv. 22); for either ye would find the light, or, if ye failed, the 
failure would not lie at your door.’ Others interpret, ‘If ye were 
really blind, and had never known the light, ye would not be respon- 
sible for rejecting it. But by your own confession ye see, and the 
sin of rejection abideth.’ For the construction comp. v. 46, viii. 19, 
42, xv. 19, xviii. 36; for kav dpapriay see on xv. 22. Perhaps there 
is a pause after B\éxoper. 


qj dpapria tp. p. Your sin abideth (see on i. 83). ‘Ye profess to 
see: your sin in this false profession and in your consequent rejection 
of Me abideth.’ It was a hopeless case. They rejected Him because 
they did not know the truth about Him; and they would never learn 
the truth because they were fully persuaded that they were in pos- 
session of it. Those who confess their ignorance and contend against 
it (1) cease to be responsible for it, (2) have a good prospect of being 
freed from it. Those who deny their ignorance and contend against 
instruction, (1) remain responsible for their ignorance, (2) have no 
prospect of ever being freed from it. Comp. iii. 86. 
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CHAPTER X. 


3. devel (all the best MSS.) for cadet. 
4. xdvra (BDLX) for rpéBara (A). 


5. dxodovliicovciy for -cworw (correction to more usual construc- 
tion, comp. iv. 14; Luke x. 19). 


12. Yory for elot (comp. fxovcay, v. 8). Omit rd wpdfara 5 3é 
pmucbwros pevye after oxoprite with NBDL against A. 


14. ywooxovely pe ta end for ywwoxoua bwd rev ends. 


26. Omit xadws elroy tyiv with NBKLM!}. 


27. dxovovow for dxote: (grammatical correction) with NBLX 
against AD. 


99. & (NB!L) for 8s (AB), and wdvrov petfow for pelfwr wavrur. 


$8. murredere (NBDKLU) for moredcare, and yweoxyre for mio- 
revonre (to avoid apparent repetition) with BLX against A; N has 
WUTEUNTE, 


Cuarist 1s Love. 


In chapters v. and vi. two miracles, the healing of the paralytic 
and the feeding of the 5000, formed the introduction to two dis- 
courses in which Christ is set forth as the Source and the Support of 
Life. In chapters vii. and viii. we have a discourse in which He is 
set forth as the Source of Truth and Light, and this is illustrated (ix.) 
by His giving physical and spiritual sight to the man born blind. In 
chap. x. we again have a discourse in which Christ is set forth as 
Love, under the figure of the Good Shepherd giving His life for the 
sheep, and this is illustrated ra by the raising of Lazarus, a work 
of Love which costs Him His life. As already stated, the prevailing 
idea throughout this section (v.—xi.) is truth and love provoking 
contradiction and enmity. The more clearly the Messiah manifests 
Himself, and the more often He convinces some of His hearers of His 
Messiahship (vii. 40, 41, 46, 50, viii. 30, ix. 30—38, x. 21, 42, xi. 45), 
the more intense becomes the hostility of ‘the Jews’ and the more 
determined their intention to kill Him. 


1—18. ‘‘The form of the discourse in the first half of chap. x. is 
remarkable. It resembles the Synoptic parables, but not exactly. 
The parable is a short narrative, which is kept wholly separate from 
the ideal facts which it signifies. But this discourse is not a narra- 
tive; and the figure and its application run side by side, and are 
interwoven with one another all through. It is an extended meta- 
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phor rather than a parable. If we are to give it an accurate name we 
should be obliged to fall back upon the wider term ‘ allegory.’ 


This, and the parallel passage in chap. xv., are the only instances 
of allegory in the Gospels. They take in the Fourth Gospel the place 
which parables hold with the Synoptists, The Synoptists have no 
allegories distinct from parables. The fourth Evangelist has no para- 
bles as a special form of allegory. What are we to infer from this? 
The parables certainly are original and genuine. Does it follow that 
the allegories are not? 

(1) We notice, first, that along with the change of form there is a 
certain change of subject. The parables generally turn round the 
ground conception of the kingdom of heaven. They...... do not enlarge 
on the relation which its King bears to the separate members...... 
Though the royal dignity of the Son is incidentally put forward, there 
is nothing which expresses so closely and directly the personal relation 
of the Messiah to the community of believers, collectively and indivi- 
dually, as these two ‘allegories’ from S. John. Their form seems in an 
especial manner suited to their subject-matter, which is a fixed, per- 
manent and simple relation, not a history of successive states. The 
form of the allegories is at least appropriate. 

(2) We notice next that even with the Synoptists the use of the 
parable is not rigid. All do not conform precisely to the same type. 
There are some, like the Pharisee and Publican, the Good Samaritan, 
&c., which give direct patterns for action, and are not therefore 
parables in the same sense in which the Barren Fig-tree, the Prodigal 
Son, &c. are parables..... If, then, the parable admits so much devia- 
tion on the one side, may it not also on the other? 

(3) Lastly, we have to notice the parallels to this particular figure 
of the Good Shepherd that are found in the Synoptists, These are 
indeed abundant. The parable of the Lost Sheep (Luke xv. 4—7; 
Matt, xviii. 12, 13)...... ‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’ (Matt. xv. 24)...... ‘But when He saw the multitudes, 
He was moved with compassion on them, because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd’ (Matt. ix. 36), 
which when taken with Matt. xi. 28, 29 (‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labour,’ &c.), gives almost an exact parallel to the Johannean alle- 
gory.” Sanday. 


1—9. Tue ALLEGORY or THE Door or tus For. 


1. dpiv dprjv. This double affirmation, peculiar to this Gospel 
(see on 1, 52), never occurs at the beginning of a discourse, but either 
in continuation, to introduce some deep truth, or in reply. This 
verse is no exception. There is no break between the chapters, 
which should perhaps have been divided at ix. 34 or 38 rather than 
here. The scene continues uninterrupted from ix. 35 to x. 21, where 
we have a reference to the healing of the blind man. Moreover x. 6 
seems to point back to ix, 41; their not understanding the allegory 
was evidence of self-complacent blindness. This chapter, therefore, 
although it contains a fresh subject, is connected with the incidents 
in chap. ix. and grows out of them. The connexion seems to be that 
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the Pharisees by their conduct to the man had proved themselves bad 
shepherds; but he has found the Good Shepherd: they had cast him 
out of doors; but he has found the Door: they had put him forth to 
drive him away; the Good Shepherd puts His sheep forth to lead 
them. We are not told where these words are spoken; so that it is 
impossible to say whether it is probable that a sheepfold with the 
shepherds and their flocks was in sight. There is nothing against 
the supposition. Be this as it may, Jesus, who has already appro- 
priated the types of the Brazen Serpent, the Manna, the Rock, and 
the Pillar of Fire (iii. 14, vi. 50, vii. 37, viii. 12) here appropriates the 
type of the Shepherd (Ps. xxiii.; Ezek. xxxiv.; Zech. xi.). 


Sid. tis Gipas. Oriental sheepfolds are commonly walled or pali- 
saded, with one door or gate. Into one of these enclosures several 
shepherds drive their flocks, leaving them in charge of an under- 
shepherd or porter, who fastens the door securely inside, and remains 
with the sheep all night. In the morning the shepherds come to the 
door, the porter opens to them, and each calls away his own sheep. 


v. avdiy rt. rp. The fold of the sheep. Comp. % vpa 7. xp. (v. 7). 
PDAraxev. Literally, from another quarter; here only in N.T. 


- .Qeetvog. §S. John’s characteristic use: comp. i. 18, 83, v.11, 39, 
vi. 57, ix. 37, xii. 48, xiv. 12, 21, 26, xv. 26. 


xd\Grrys...Ayoris. Everywhere in this Gospel (vv. 8, 10, xii. 6, 
xvit 40} gaan 2 Cor. xi. 26 xdéxrns is rightly el ‘thief’ and 
Apor#s ‘robber’ in A.V. But elsewhere (Matt. xxi. 13, xxvi. 55, xxvii. 
88, &c. &e.) Aporns is translated ‘thief.’ The Ayor7s is a brigand, 
more formidable than the xdérrys: the one uses violence and is some- 
times chivalrous, the other employs cunning, and is always mean. 


2. wounyiorwr. mp. Is a shepherd of the sheep. There is more 
than one flock in the fold, and therefore more than one shepherd to 
visit the fold. The Good Shepherd has not yet appeared in the alle- 
gory. The allegory indeed is twofold, or even threefold; in the first 
part (1—5), which is repeated (7—9), Christ is the Door of the fold ; 
in the second part (11—18) He is the Shepherd; v. 10 forming a link 
between the two main parts. 


3. & @vpwpds. Ostiarius. The ‘porter’ is the door-keeper or 
gate-keeper, who fastens and opens the one door into the fold. In 
the allegory the fold is the Church, the Door is Christ, the sheep are 
the elect, the shepherds are God’s ministers. What does the porter 
represent? Possibly nothing definite. Much harm is sometimes 
done by trying to maké every detail of an allegory or parable signifi- 
cant. There must be background in every picture. But if it be 
insisted that the porter here is too prominent to be meaningless, it is 
perhaps best to understand the Holy Spirit as signified under this 
figure; He who granis opportunities of coming, or of bringing others, 
through Christ into the Kingdom of God. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 
2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; Acts xiv. 27; Rev. iii. 8: but in all these 
passages ‘door’ does not mean Christ, but opportunity. 
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7, «p....acove, All the sheep, whether belonging to his flock or 
not, know from his coming that they are about to be led out. His 
own sheep (first for emphasis) he calleth by name (Exod, xxxiii. 12, 
-17; Isai. xliii. 1, xlv. 3, xlix. 1; Rev. iii. 5), and leadeth them out to 
p.sture. Even in this country shepherds and shepherds’ dogs know 
eac. individual sheep; in the East the intimacy between shepherd 
and sheep is still closer. The naming of sheep is a very ancient 
practice: see Theocritus v. 102. wvet implies more directly personal 
invitation (i. 49, ii. 9, iv. 16, ix. 19, 24, xi. 28, xiii. 13, xviii. 33) than 
cadet (T. R.), which would express a general summons (Matt. iv. 21, 
xx. 8, xxii. 9, xxv. 14). The blind man had been called out from the 
rest, and had heard His voice. 


4. Srav td ra wavra eB. When he hath put forth all his own. 
‘There shall not an hoof be left behind’ (Exod. x. 26). 'ExSddy is 
remarkable, as being the very word used in ix. 34, 35 of the Pharisees 
putting forth the man born blind: here we might have expected é£d- 
yew rather than éxBd\\ew. The false shepherds put forth sheep to 
rid themselves of trouble; the true shepherds put forth sheep to feed 
them. But even the true shepherds must use some violence to their 
sheep to ‘compel them to come’ (Luke xiv. 23) to the pastures. This 
was true at this very moment of the Messiah, who was endeavouring 
to bring His people out of the rigid enclosure of the Law into the 
free pastures of the Gospel. But there are no ‘goats’ in the alle- 
gory; all the flock are faithful. It is the ideal Church composed 
entirely of the elect. The object of the allegory being to set forth 
the relations of Christ to His sheep, the possibility of bad sheep is not 
taken into account. That side of the picture is treated in the 
parables of the Lost Sheep, and of the Sheep and the Goats. 


turpooev. As soon as they are out he does not drive but leads 
them, as Oriental shepherds do still: and they follow, because they 
not only hear (v. 8) but know his voice. Note the change from sing. 
axoNovdet to plur. ofdacw; Winer, p. 646. 


5. dAdorply 58 of py. But a stranger they will in no wise follow: 
strong negative, as in iv. 14, 48, vi. 35, 37, vill. 12, 51, 52. The addé- 
rptos is anyone whom they do not know, not necessarily a thief or 
robber: they meet him outside the fold. There is a story of a Scotch 
traveller who changed clothes with a Jerusalem shepherd and tried to. 
lead a sheep; but the sheep followed the shepherd’s voice and not 
his clothes. 


6. wapouslay, Allegory or similitude. The Synoptists never use 
wapoyla; 8. John never uses rapaBod7; and this should be preserved 
in translation. A.V. renders both words sometimes ‘parable’ and 
sometimes ‘proverb.’ In LXX. both are used to represent the He- 
brew mashal; in the title to the Book of Proverbs, Prov. i. 1 and xxv. 
1, wapouulac; elsewhere almost always wapafod\7. The two words 
appear together in Koclus. xxxix. 3; xlvii.17. In A.V. we have 
‘parable’ and ‘proverb’ indifferently for mashal. In N.T. wapoiuta 
occurs only here, xvi. 25, 29, and 2 Pet. ii. 22. It means something 
beside the way (olmos); hence, according to some, a trite ‘ way-side 
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saying ;’ according to others, a figurative ‘out-of-the-way saying.’ 
For wapaBo\7 see on Mark iv. 2. 


&ketvot. The pronoun (vii. 45) separates them from the Teacher. 


ot tyveoray. Did not recognise the meaning. The idea that they 
were strangers, or even robbers, instead of shepherds to the sheep did 
not come home to them at all, 


7. arev otv. Jesus therefore said again. Because they did not 
understand He went through it again, explaining the main features. 


dpiv au. This is the important point: the one Door, through 
which both sheep and shepherds enter, is Christ. ’Eydé is very em- 
phatic; I (and no other) am the Door: comp. ‘I am the Way’ (xiv. 6). 
For éyu ely see on vi, 35, 


yj 0.7. wpoBdrwv. Zhe Door for the sheep (v. 9) and also the Door 
to the sheep (vv. 1, 2). Sheep and shepherds have one and the same 
Door. The elect enter the Church through Christ; the ministers 
who would visit them must receive their commission from Christ. 
Jesus does not say 7.0. 7. addns, but 4 6. 7. xpoBdrwy. The fold has 
no meaning apart from the sheep. - 


8. waves Scoot ee apd gov. These words are difficult, and 
some copyists seem to have tried to avoid the difficulty by omitting 
either rayres or wpd éuod. But the balance of authority leaves no 
doubt that both are genuine. Some commentators would translate 
apd éuod ‘instead of Me.’ But this meaning of wpé is not common, 
and perhaps occurs nowhere in N.T. Moreover ‘instead of Me’ 
ought to include the idea of ‘for My advantage;’ and that is impos- 
sible here. We must retain the natural and ordinary meaning of 
‘before Me:’ and as ‘ before Me in dignity’ would be obviously inap- 
propriate, ‘before Me in time’ must be the meaning. But who are 
‘all that came before Me’? The patriarchs, prophets, Moses, the 
Baptist cannot be meant, either collectively or singly. ‘Salvation is 
of the Jews’ (iv. 22); ‘they are they which testify of Me’ (v. 39); ‘if 
ye believed Moses, ye would believe Me’ (v. 46); ‘John bare witness 
unto the truth’ (v. 33): texts like this are quite conclusive against 
any such Gnostic interpretation. Nor can false Messiahs be meant: 
it is doubtful whether any had arisen at this time. Rather it refers 
to the ‘ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing’ who had been, and still 
were, the ruin of the nation, ‘who devoured widows’ houses,’ who 
were ‘full of ravening and wickedness,’ who had ‘taken away the key 
of knowledge,’ and were in very truth ‘thieves and robbers’ (Matt. vii. 
15, xxiii. 14; Luke xi. 39, 52). These ‘came,’ but they were not 
sent. Some of them were now present, thirsting to add bloodshed to 
robbery, and this denunciation of them is no stronger than several 
passages in the Synoptists: e.g. Matt. xxiii. 83; Luke xi. 50, 51. The 
tense also is in favour of this interpretation; not were, but ‘are thieves, 
and robbers.’ 


otk feovcay. For they found no authority, no living voice in 
their teaching (Matt. vii. 29). Comp. ‘To whom shall we go?’ (vi. 68). 
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Hearers there were, but these were not the sheep, but blind followers, 
led by the blind, For the plural verb see Winer, p. 646 


9. There is a very clear reference to this verse in the Ignatian 
Epistles, Philad, ix.: atrds oy Otpa rod warpds, d¢ qs eloépxovra 
"ABpadp x. "Ioadx x. "laxwB x. ol mpopyrat x. ol awbaro\o kK. 7 éxxdnola. 
In the message to the Philadelphian Church (Rev. iii. 8) we find dod 
5é5wxa évwridy cov Ovpay dveyrypévny. For other early adaptations of 
this image comp. Hegesippus (Eus. H. E. 1. xxiii. 8), ris 4 Oépa rod 
"Inood, Hermas 111. Sim. ix. 12, } widy 6 ulds ro Geos éori, and Clem. 
Rom. 1. xlviii. See on iii. 8, iv. 10, vi. 33, viii. 28, 29, 


Sv’ sou. Placed first for emphasis; ‘through Me and in no other 
way.’ The main point is iterated again and again, each time with 
great simplicity and yet most emphatically. ‘‘The simplicity, the di- 
rectness, the particularity, the emphasis of S. John’s style give his 
writings a marvellous power, which is not perhaps felt at first. Yet 
his words seem to hang about the reader till he is forced to remember 
them, Each great truth sounds like the burden of a strain, ever 
falling upon the ear with a calm persistency which secures attention.” 
Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 250. 


édv rug. If anyone: there is no limit of sex or nationality. Comp. 
vi. 51, viii. 51, iii. 15, xi. 25, xii. 46. 

cwlhijcera. It is interesting to see how this has been expanded in 
the Clementine Homilies (111. lii.); "E-yud elue of ridn ris Swas’ oO dt éuod 
elcepxdpuevos eloépxerat els rhy fwihy. ws obx obons érépas THs cuwgew Suva- 
pévys Sidacxadlas. See on v. 27 and ix. 1. These passages place the 
reference to the Fourth Gospel beyond a doubt. ZwOjoera: and rowhy 
eiphoe seem to shew that this verse does not refer to the shepherds 
only, but to the sheep also. Although ‘find pasture’ may refer to the 
shepherd’s work for the flock, yet one is inclined to think that if the 
words do not refer to both, they refer to the sheep only. 

eoreXevorerat x. é—. These words also are more appropriate to the sheep | 
than to the shepherds; but comp. Num. xxvii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 13; 
2 Chron.i.10. ‘To go in and out’ includes the ideas of security and 
liberty (Jer. xxxvii. 4). The phrase is a Hebraism, expressing the free 
activity of life, like versarit (Deut, xxviii, 6, 19; xxxi. 2; Ps. cxxi. 8; 
Acts i, 21, ix. 28). 


10. Just as v. 9 refers back to v. 2, so this refers back tov.1. It 
is the same allegory more fully expounded. Note the climax; «réy7, 
steal and carry off; Ovcy, slaughter as if for sacrifice (LXX. in Is, xxii. 
18; 1 Mace. vii. 19); dwoAéoy utterly consume and destroy. In what 
follows {why &. is opposed to Oicy x. dwordéoy, weprocdv éx. to Kréyy: 
instead of taking life, He gives it; instead of stealing, He gives abun- 
dance. 

éyad FAGov. I came that they may have life, and that they may have 
abundance. ‘Ey is in emphatic contrast to 6 xAérrys. This is the 
point of transition from the first part of the allegory to the second. 
The figure of the Door, as the one entrance to salvation, is dropped; 
and that of the Good Shepherd, as opposed to the thief, is taken up; 


=, 
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but this intermediate clause will apply to either figure, inclining 
towards the second one. In order to make the strongest possible 
antithesis to the thief, Christ introduces, not a shepherd, but Himself, 
the Chief Shepherd. The thief takes life; the shepherds protect life; 
the Good Shepherd gives it. 


11—18. Tae ALLEGORY or THE Goop SHEPHERD. 


11. éyo elpitdar.dn. See on vi. 35: xadés cannot be adequately trans- 
lated: it means ‘beautiful, noble, good,’ as opposed to ‘foul, mean, 
wicked.’ It sums up the chief attributes of ideal perfection ; comp. x. 
82, ii, 10. Christ is the Perfect Shepherd, as opposed to His own im- 
perfect ministers; He is the true Shepherd, as opposed to the false 
shepherds, who are hirelings or hypocrites; He is the Good Shepherd, 
who gives His life for the sheep, as opposed to the wicked thief who 
takes their lives to preserve his own. Thus in Christ is realised the 
ideal Shepherd of O.T. Ps. xxiii.; Isa. xl. 11; Jer. xxiii.; Ezek. 
xxxiv., xxxvii. 24; Zech. xi. 7. The figure sums up the relation of 
Jehovah to His people (Ps. lxxx. 1); and in appropriating it Jesus 
proclaims Himself as the representative of Jehovah. Perhaps no 
image has penetrated more deeply into the mind of Christendom: 


Christian prayers and hymns, Christian painting and statuary, and 


Christian literature are full of it, and have been from the earliest ages. 
And side by side with it is commonly found the other beautiful image 
of this Gospel, the Vine: the Good Shepherd and the True Vine are 
figures of which Christians have never wearied. 


7. wp. ad. neg ah Layeth down His life. A remarkable phrase 
and peculiar to 8. John (vv. 16, 17, xiii. 37, 38, xv. 18; 1 John iii. 16), 
whereas dodvat r. y. abrof occurs Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. ‘To lay 
down’ perhaps includes the notion of ‘to pay down,’ a common mean- 
ing of the word in classical Greek; if so it is exactly equivalent to the 
Synoptic ‘to give as a ransom’ (Avrpov). Others interpret, ‘to Iay aside’ 
(xiii. 4), Le. to give up voluntarily. In this country the statement 
‘the good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep’ seems extravagant 
when taken apart from the application to Christ. Not so in the 
East, where dangers from wild beasts and armed bands of robbers are 
serious and constant. Gen. xiil. 5, xiv. 12, xxxi. 39, 40, xxxii. 7, 8, 
xxxvii. 33; Jobi. 17; 1 Sam. xvii. 84, 35. ‘Yaép, ‘on behalf of.’ 


12. 6 po8wrds. The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. excepting of 
the ‘hired servants’ of Zebedee (Mark i. 20). The Good Shepherd was 
introduced in contrast to the thief. Now we have another contrast to 
the Good Shepherd given, the hired shepherd, a mercenary, who tends 
a flock not his own for his own interests. The application is obvious; 
viz., to those ministers who care chiefly for the emoluments and ad- 
vantages of their position, and retire when the position becomes 
irksome and dangerous. In one respect the hireling is worse than the 
thief, for he is false to his pledge and betrays a trust. He sacrifices 
his charge to save himself, whereas a true shepherd sacrifices himself 
to save his charge. 


xalotx av. And not a shepherd, as in v. 2. 
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vov Avaoy. Any power opposed to Christ (v. 28). 


dolynew «.7.r4. Leaveth the sheep and fleeth; and the wolf snatcheth 
them and scattereth (them); because he is an hireling, éc. The wolf 
seizes gome and scatters the rest. 


14—18. Further description of the True Shepherd. (1) His intimate 
knowledge of His sheep; (2) His readiness to die for them. This latter 
point recurs repeatedly as a sort of refrain, like ‘I will raise him up at 
the last day,’ in chap. vi. The passage, especially vv. 14, 15, is re- 
markable for beautiful simplicity of structure: the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry is very marked. There should be no full stop at the 
end of v. 14: I know Mine, and Mine know Me, even as the Father 
knoweth Me and I know the Father. So intimate is the relation 
between the Good Shepherd and His sheep that it may be compared 
and likened (not merely dowep, but xaOws) to the relation between the 
Father and the Son. The same thought runs through the discourses 
in the latter half of the Gospel: xiv. 20, xv. 10, xvii. 8, 10, 18, 21. 
Note that yiawexw, not olda, is used: it is knowledge resulting from 
experience and appreciation. Contrast Matt. vii. 23, ‘I never knew 
you’ (&yrwv) with Luke iv. 34, ‘I know Thee who Thou art’ (olda). 


16. Mra wpéBara. Not the Jews in heathen lands, but Gentiles, 
for even among them He had sheep. The Jews had asked in derision, 
‘ Will He go and teach the Gentiles?’ (vii. 35). He declares here that 
among the despised heathen He has sheep. He was going to lay down 
His life, ‘not for that nation only’ (xi. 52), but that He might ‘draw 
all men unto Him’ (xii. 32). Of that most heathen of heathen cities, 
Corinth, He declared to 8. Paul in a vision, ‘I have much people in 
this city’ (Acta xviii. 10; comp. xxviii. 28). The Light ‘lightens every 
man’ (i. 9), and not the Jews only. “Exw, not éw, like éori wot in Acts 
xviii. 10: they are already His, given to Him (xvii. 7) by the Father. 
He is their Owner, but not yet their Shepherd. 


& +. avAtj¢ tr. Emphasis on ad\js not on ravrys; the Gentiles were 
not in any fold at all, but ‘scattered abroad’ (xi. 52). 


éxetva. Not raira: they are still remote. 


Set. Such is the Divine decree; see on iii. 14. It is the Father's 
will and the Messiah’s bounden duty. 


dydyav. Lead, rather than ‘bring;’ comp. éfdyew (v. 3). Christ 
can lead them in their own lands. ‘Neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem’ (iv. 21) is the appointed place. The spiritual gathering 
into one (xi. 52) is not the idea conveyed here. 


yeviioerat pla wolpvn, els rowprv. They shall become one flock, one 
shepherd. e distinction between ‘be’ and ‘become’ is worth pre- 
serving (see on ix. 27, 89), and that between ‘flock’ and ‘fold’ still 
more so. ‘There shall become one fold’ would imply that at present 
there are more than one: but nothing is said of any other fold. In 
both these instances our translators have rejected their better pre- 
decessors : Tyndale and Coverdale have ‘flock,’ not ‘fold;’ the Geneva 
Version has ‘be made,’ not ‘be.’ The old Latin texts have ovile for 


a, 
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avdy and grea for wrolu»n; so Cyprian and (sometimes) Augustine. 
The Vulgate has ovile for both. Hence Wiclif has ‘fold’ for both; 
and this error was admitted into the Great Bible of 1539 end A.V. of 
1611. One point in the Greek cannot be preserved in English, the 
cognate similarity between woluyy and roujv. ‘One herd, one herds- 
man’ would involve more loss than gain. ‘One flock, one flock- 
master’ would do, if ‘flock-master’ were in common use, But the 
rendering of woluyyn by ovile and ‘fold’ is all loss, and has led to 
calamitous misunderstanding by strengthening ‘the wall of partition’ 
(Eph. ii. 14), which this passage declares shall be broken down. Even 
O.T. Prophets seem to have had a presentiment that other nations 
would share in the blessings of the Messiah: Mic. iv. 2; Isa, lii. 15. 
The same thought appears frequently in the Synoptists; e.g. Matt. 
viii, 11, xiii. 24—380, xxviii. 19; Luke xiii. 29. And if S. Matthew 
could appreciate this side of his Master’s teaching, how much more 
8. John, who had lived to see the success of missions to the heathen 
and the results of the destruction of Jerusalem. It is therefore un- 
reasonable to urge the universalism of the Fourth Gospel as an 
argument against its authenticity. Here, as elsewhere in N.T., the 
prior claim of the Jews is admitted, their exclusive claim is denied. 


17. Sid rovro. For this cause: see on v. 16, vii.21.. The Father’s 
love for the incarnate Son is intensified by the self-sacrifice of the Son, 
which was a rpoodopa x. Ovola rp Oew els dopey evwilas (Eph. v. 2). 


tva w. AdBw ad. In order that I may take it again. This clause 
is closely connected with the preceding one, Ya depending upon dre 
x.r.. Christ died in order to rise again; and only because Christ was 
to take His human life again was His death such as the Father could 
have approved, Had the Son returned to heaven at the Crucifixion 
leaving His humanity on the Cross, the salvation of mankind would 
not have been won, the sentence of death would not have been reversed, 
we should be ‘yet in our sins’ (1 Cor. xv. 17). Moreover, in that case 
He would have ceased to be the Good Shepherd: He would have be- 
come like the hireling, casting aside his duty before it was completed. 
The office of the True Shepherd is not finished until all mankind be- 
come His flock; and this work continues from the Resurrection to the 
Day of Judgment. 


18. otSels atpe. No one taketh it from Me; not even God. See 
on v. 28. Two points are insisted on; (1) that the Death is entirely 
voluntary: this is stated both negatively and positively: see on i. 3; 
(2) that both Death and Resurrection are in accordance with a com- 
mission received from the Father. Comp. ‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit’ (Luke xxiii. 46). The precise words used by the 
two Apostles of Christ’s death bring this out very clearly; wapédwxer 1d 
avetua (xix. 30); ddnxey 7. wv. (Matt. xxvii. 50). The étérveucer of 
S. Mark and 8. Luke is less strong; but none use the simple dré@avev. 
’Eyo is emphatic; but I lay it down of Myself. 

Hovaelay Exo. I have right, authority, liberty: i, 12, v. 27, xvii. 2, 
xix. 10. This authority is the commandment of the Father: and 
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hence this passage in no way contradicts the usual N.T. doctrine that 
Christ was raised to life again by the Father. Acts ii. 24. 


v. t. évrokyv. The command to die and rise again, which He ‘re- 
ceived’ at the Incarnation. Comp. iv. 34, v. 30, vi. 38. 


19—21. OpposirE Resvuuts or THE TEACHING. 


19. oxlopa wadw éy. There arose (i. 6) a division (vii. 48) again 
among the Jews, as among the Pharisees about the blind man (ix. 16), 
and among the multitude at the Feast of Tabernacles (vii. 48). Here 
we see that some even of the hostile party are impressed, and doubt the 
correctness of their position: comp. xi. 45. - 


v. \6yous t. These words or discourses (sermones), whereas pjuara 
(v. 21) are the separate sayings or utterances (verba): 7. Noyous is the 
larger expression. 

20. Sap. mea. See last note on viii. 48 and comp. vii. 20. 


wl av. dx. They are uneasy at the impression produced by these 
discourses and seek to discredit their Author,—‘ poisoning the wells.’ 


Sarpowt. Of one possessed with a demon. See on iii. 34. 


pry &. 8. Surely a demon cannot: comp. x. 40. A demon might 
work a miracle, like the Egyptian magicians, but not so great and so 
beneficent a miracle as this (comp. ix. 16). But here they stop: they 
declare what He cannot be; they do not see, or will not admit, what 
He must be. 


22—38. THe DiscourRsE AT THE Feast or THE DEDICATION. 


Again we seem to have a gap in the narrative. Between vv. 21—22 
(but see below) there is an interval of about two months; for the Feast 
of Tabernacles would be about the middle of October, and that of the 
Dedication towards the end of December. In this interval some would 
place Luke x. 1—xiii. 21. If this be correct, we may connect the send- - 
ing out of the Seventy both with the Feast of Tabernacles and also with 
John x. 16. Seventy was the traditional number of the nations of the 
earth: and for the nations 70 bullocks were offered at the Feast of 
Tabernacles—13 on the first day, 12 on the second, 11 on the third, and 
soon. The Seventy were sent out to gather in the nations; for they 
were not forbidden, as the Twelve were, to go into the way of the Gen- 
tiles or to enter any city of the Samaritans (Matt. x. 5). The Twelve 
were primarily for the twelve tribes ; the Seventy for the Gentiles. The 
words ‘other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them also I must 
lead,’ roust have been spoken just before the mission of the Seventy. 

Dr Westcott, on the strength of the strongly attested (B L 33 and the 
Thebaic and Armenian Versions) éyévero rére rd éyx., At that time 
there took place the F. of the Dedication, would connect chaps. ix. 
and x. 1—21 with this later Feast rather than with Tabernacles. In 
this case the interval of two months must be placed between chaps. 
viii. and ix. 

Is it possible that ra ¢yxalyca here means the Dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple, which took place at the Feast of Tabernacles (1 Kings viii. 2; 
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2 Chr. v. 8)? If so, there is no gap in the narrative. ‘E-y«xalvia is used 
in LXX. of the Dedication of the second Temple (Ezra vi. 16), and 
éyxa:yl{w is used of the first Temple (1 K. viii. 63; 2 Chr. vii. 5). At 
the Feast of Tabernacles some commemoration of the establishment of 
& permanent centre of national worship would be natural. 


23. éyévero 88 +. éyx. This is the reading of N A D X and the bulk 
of MSS., with the Syriacand some old Latin texts: the best Latin texts 
have neither rére nor 5¢: the Memphitic gives both rére and dé. It is 
possible that -ro de produced rore. Now there took place at Jerusalem 
the Feast of the Dedication: see on ii. 18. The mention of a feast of so 
modern and local an origin and of ‘Solomon’s Porch’ indicate a Jewish 
writer familiar with Jerusalem. The vivid description (xeuwy, wepe- 
ware, éxvx\woar, &c) and the firm grasp of the strained situation indicate 
an eyewitness. The Feast of Dedication might be celebrated anywhere, 
and the pointed insertion of ‘at Jerusalem’ seems to suggest that in the 
interval between v. 21 and v. 22 Christ had been away from the city. 
It was kept in honour of the purification and restoration of the 
Temple (8.c. 164) after its desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
1 Mace. i. 20—60, iv. 36—59 (note esp. vv. 36 and 59); 2 Maco, x. 
1—8. Another name for it was ‘the Lights,’ or ‘Feast of Lights,’ from 
the illuminations with which it was celebrated. Christian dedication 
festivals are ita lineal descendants. 


xepoy av. For the asyndeton (the «cal of T. R. is not genuine) 
comp. wpa jay ws Exrn (iv. 6, xix. 14). Perhaps yecudy qv is to be con- 
nected with what follows rather than with what precedes: It was 
winter, and Jesus was walking, dc. Certainly the words explain why 
He was teaching under cover, and are not a mere note of time. We 
are in doubt whether they refer to the winter season (2 Tim. iv. 21), 
or to the stormy weather (Matt. xvi. 3; Acts xxvii. 20). The latter 
seems preferable. (1) The Feast of Dedication always began Kisleu 
25th, i.e. late in December, so that there was no need to add ‘it was 
winter,’ although 8. John might naturally state the fact for Gentile 
readers. (2) #v dé vvé (xiii. 30) is almost certainly added to symbolize 
the moral darkness into which the traitor went out. Perhaps here 
also xeiuwv Fv is added as symbolical of the storm of doubt, passion 
and peeney in the midst of which Christ was teaching. See on 
xviii. 1. 


23. évr.or. 2.) This was a cloister or colonnade in the Temple- 
Courts, apparently on the east side. Tradition said that it was a 
part of the original building which had survived the various de- 
structions. No such cloister is mentioned in the account of Solomon’s 
Temple, and perhaps the name was derived from the wall against which 
it was built. It is mentioned again Acts iii. 11 and v.12 as the re- 
cognised place of worship for the first disciples. Foundations still 
remaining may belong to it. For tepév see on ii. 14, 19, 


_ 9%. dxuxd. obv] The Jews therefore compassed Him about (Luke 
xxi. 20; Hebr. xi. 30; Rev. xx. 9) and kept saying to Him. For 
change of tense comp, iv. 37, 30. They encircled Him in an urgent 
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manner, indicating that they were determined to have an anower. 
‘ Therefore’ means ‘because of the good opportunity.’ 


tos wére x.7.X.] How long dost Thou excite our mind, or hold our 
mind in suspense? Jf Thou art the Christ tell us with openness (see 
on vii. 13). They put a point-blank question, as the Sanhedrin do at 
the Passion (Luke xxii. 67). Their motives for urging this were no 
doubt mixed, and the same motive was not predominant in each case. 
Some were hovering between faith and hostility and (forgetting viii. 
18) fancied that an explicit declaration from Him might help them. 
Others asked mainly out of curiosity: He had interested them greatly, 
and they wanted His own account of Himself. The worst wished for a 
plain statement which might form material for an accusation: they 
wanted Him to commit Himself. 


25. «rov...rcrevere. The change of tense is significant: His 
declaration is past; their unbelief still continues. To a few, the 
woman at the well, the man born blind, and the Apostles, Jesus 
had explicitly declared Himself to be the Messiah; to all He had 
implicitly declared Himself by His works and teaching. 


va ipya. See on v. 20, 36: all the details of His Messianic work. 
*Eyo is an emphatic answer to the preceding ov (‘If Thou art the 
Christ’), and to the following vpeis: rafra also is emphatic ; ‘ the works 
which I do...they...but ye believe not.’ For this retrospective use of 
ovros see on iii, 32. 


27,28. Note the simple but very impressive coupling of the clauses 
merely by xaf and comp. vv. 8,12. The series forms a climax and 
seems to fall into two triplets, as A. V., rather than three pairs. 


27. ‘I know Mine, and Mine know Me’ (v. 14). Winer, p. 646. 


28. 88a. Not 3ucw. Here as in iii. 15, v. 24 and often, the gift 
of eternal life is regarded as already possessed by the faithful. It is 
not a promise, the fulfilment of which depends upon man’s conduct, 
but a gift, the retention of which depends upon ourselves. 


of prj dod, elg tr. al. Literally, Shall certainly not perish for ever: 
gee on viii. 51, The negative belongs to dréAwvra, not to els r. 
ai., and the meaning is, they shall never perish, not ‘they may 
but shall not perish eternally.’ comp. xi. 26; Rom. viii. 38, 39. 


nal oby dow. And no one shall snatch them. ‘No one’ rather 
than ‘no man’ (as in v. 18) for the powers of darkness are excluded as 
well as human seducers. ‘Snatch’ rather than ‘pluck,’ for it is the 
game word as is used of the wolf in v.12, and this should be preserved 
in translation. ; dead 
This passage in no way asserts the indefectibility of the elect, and 
ives no countenance to ultra-predestinarian views. Christ’s sheep 
cannot be taken from Him against their will; but their will is free, 
and they may choose to leave the flock. 


xepés. ‘ His hand protects, bears, cherishes, leads them”’ (Meyer). 
ST JOHN P 
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29. S&Sexev. See on iii. 85 and comp. xvii. 6,24. That which the 
Pather hath given Me is greater than all. The unity of the Church is 
invincible. But the reading is doubtful: 6 8. yw. petfov has the most 
ancient authority (B!, old Latin, Memphitic) and agrees with vi. 39, 
Xvii. 2: the common reading, 8 5. u. peljw, and 6 deduwxcds pw. wel fwv P); 
are obvious corrections : that of NL, & 3. uw. welfov, is impossible : t 
of AB7X, 8¢ 8. uw. pettov, is easy and may be right; My Father who 
gave them to Me is a greater power than all (comp. Matt. xii. 6). 

x +. x. r. warpds] Emphatic repetition of rarip: éx Tr. x. adrod 
would have sufficed. ‘The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God, and there shall no torment touch them’ (Wisd. iii. 1): comp. 
Deut. xxxiii. 83; Isa. xlix. 2, li. 16. 


80. tyd x. db w. by dopey. I and the Father are one; one Substance, 
not one Person (els). Comp. xvii. 22, 23, and contrast drapres ya 
vpeis els dore év xp. I.,—‘ are one man, one conscious agent’ (Gal. iii. 
28); and rods S00 xrloy év dauvr@ els Eva xatvdy avOpwrorv (Eph. ii. 15). 
Christ has just implied that His hand and the Father’s hand are one, 
which implies that He and the Father are one; and this He now 
asserts. They are one in power, in will, and in action: this at the 
- very least the words must mean; the Arian interpretation of mere 
moral agreement is inadequate. Whether or no Unity of Substance is 
actually stated here, it is certainly implied, as the Jews see. They 
would stone Him for making Himself God, which He would not have 
done had He not asserted or implied that He and the Father were one 
in Substance, not merely in will. And Christ does not correct them, 
as assuredly He would have done, had their animosity arisen out of a 
gross misapprehension of His words. Comp. Rev. xx. 6, xxii. 3. 
S. Augustine is therefore right in stating that éouéy refutes Sabellius, 
who denied the distinction, while & refutes Arius, who denied the 
equality, between the Father and the Son. Comp. Tert. adv. Praz. 
xxii; Hippol. c. Noet. vii. 


81. éBdor. wddwv. They prepare to act on Lev. xxiv. 16 (comp. 
1K. xxi. 10). Ide» refers to viii. 59, where we have jpay for éBd- 
cracay. The latter implies more effort; ‘lifted up, bore:’ but we 
cannot be sure whether it refers to raising from the ground or to 
carrying from a distance. The change from a Bddwow éx’ abrév to 
tva \bacwow atrdév, as from jpay to é8doracay may indicate that this 
was a more deliberate attempt to carry out the law of blasphemy. 
8. John uses the classical \:ddfew (vv. 32, 33, xi. 8), whereas the 
Synoptists use the LXX. word AcdoPodety (Matt. xxi. 35, xxiii. 37; 
Luke xiii. 84). In the Acts both words occur (v. 26, vii. 58). 


82. derexp(0n. Just as the Jews ‘answered’ His act of cleansing 
the Temple (ii. 18), Jesus ‘answered’ their act of preparing to stone: 
comp. v.17. The act in each case involved an assertion. 


Yoya xadd. Works morally beautiful, noble and excellent (v. 14). 
Comp. xahes wdvra werolnxe (Mark vii. 87) and elder 6 Geds Sri v 
(Gen. i. 8, 10, 12, &.). The noble works (v. 20, 86) proceed from 
the Father and are manifested by the Son, 
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Wega. Divine works are exhibitions of goodness, ‘signs’ of some- 
thing above and beyond them. 

Std trotoy ad. to. Literally, for what kind of work among these; 
i.e. ‘what is the character of the work for which ye are in the act of 
stoning me?’ It was precisely the character of the works which 
shewed that they were Divine, as some of them were disposed to 
think (v, 21, vii. 26). Comp. Matt. xxii. 36, where the literal meaning 
is, ‘what kind of a commandment is great in the law?,’ and 1 Cor. 
xv. 35, ‘with what kind of body do they come?’ See on xii. 33, 
XViii. 32, xxi. 19. The éué is emphatic, ‘Me, the Representative and 
Interpreter of the Father.’ For the present tense see Winer, p. 832. 


33. wepl«. %. Concerning 4 good work: ‘That is not the subject- 
matter of our charge.’ Comp. viii. 46, xvi. 8; 1 John ii. 2. : 


xal Sm. Kal is epexegetic, explaining wherein the blasphemy 
consisted: it does not introduce a second charge. See on viii. 53. 


$4—38. Christ answers a formal charge of blasphemy by a formal 
argument on the other side, 


84. tori yeypappévov. See on ii. 17. 


by +. a Hs As in xii. 34, xv. 25 ‘the Law’ is used in its widest 
sense for the whole of O. T. In all three places the reference is to 
the Psalms: comp. Rom. iii. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 21. “Tyua» means, ‘for 
which you profess to have such a regard:’ comp. viii. 17. 


éye etre, Geol tore. The argument is both 2 fortiori and ad hominem. 
In the Scriptures (Ps. lxxxii. 6) even unjust rulers are called ‘gods’ 
on the principle of the theocracy, that rulers are the representatives 
of God (comp. Ex. xxii, 8). If this is admissible without blasphemy, 
how much more may He call Himself ‘Son of God.’ 


35. eb &. ef. 0. Probably, If it called them gods, viz. the Law. 
‘Them’ is left unexplained ; a Jewish audience would at once know 
who were meant. But how incredible that any but a Jew should 
think of such an argument, or put it in this brief way ! These last eight 
verses alone are sufficient to discredit the theory that this Gospel is 
the work of a Greek Gnostic in the second century. 


5 Adyos +. @. Practically the same as ‘the Scripture;’ i.e, the 
word of God in these passages of Scripture. The Word in the 
theological sense for the Son is not meant: this term appears no- 
where in the narrative part of 8S. John’s Gospel. But of course it was 
through the Word, not yet incarnate, that God revealed His will to 
His people. 

of 8. AvOijvar. Literally, ‘cannot be undone’ or ‘unloosed.’ The 
same word 1s rendered ‘ unloose’ (i, 27), ‘destroy’ (ii. 19; 1 John iii. 
8), ‘break’ (v. 18 and vii. 23), ‘loose’ (xi. 44). i. 27 and xi, 44 are 
literal, of actual unbinding; the others are figurative, of dissolution 
or unbinding as a form of destruction. Here either metaphor, dis- 
solution or unbinding, would be appropriate; either, ‘cannot be 
explained away, made to mean nothing ;’ or, ‘cannot be deprived of 
its binding authority.’ The latter seems better. The clause depends 
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upon ‘if,’ and is not parenthetical; ‘if the Seripture cannot be 
broken.’ As in i. 22, xvii. 12, xx. 9, 9 pag probably means a 
definite passage. Comp. vii. 38, 42, xiii. 18, xvii. 12, xix. 24, 28, 36, 
87. Seripture as a whole is called al ypa¢gal ; v. 39. 


36. dvéa. ty. Of Him whom the Father sanctified: in emphatic 

position to ‘ unto whom the word of God came.’ Men on 
whom God’s word has conferred a fragment of delegated authority 
may be called ‘gods’ (Elohim) without scruple; He, whom the 
Father Himself sanctified and sent, may not be called Son of God (no 
article before ‘Son’) without blasphemy. By ‘sanctified’ is meant 
something analogous to the consecration of Jeremiah before his birth 
for the work of a Prophet (Jer. i. 5). Comp. Ecclus. xlv. 4 (Moses), 
xlix. 7 (Jeremiah) ; 1 Macc. 1. 25 (the Chosen People). When the Son 
was sent into the world He was consecrated for the work of the 
Messiah, and endowed with the fulness of grace and truth (see on i. 
14), the fulness of power (iii. 35), the fulness of life (v. 26). virtue 
of this Divine sanctification He becomes ‘the Holy One of God’ (vi. 
69; Luke iv. 34). See on xvii. 17, 19, the only other passages in 
§. John’s writings where the word occurs. 
_  Ouig Meyere. ‘Tyeis, with great emphasis; ‘Do ye, in opposition to 

the spulpri el dare to say?’ 


$7, 88. Having met their technical charge in a technical manner 
He now justifies the assertion of His unity with the Father by an 
appeal to His works. Deum non vides, tamen Deum agnoscis ex 
operibus ejus (Cicero). 

87. el od row. Not el prj, because the negative belongs to raw, 
not to the sentence; if I omit to do: iii. 12, v. 47; Rev. xx. 15. 
Comp. Soph, Ajaz, 1131. Winer, pp. 599, 600. 


pr) mor. pow. A literal command: if His works are not those 
which His Father works, they ought not (not merely have no need) 
even to believe what He says (see on vi. 80), much less believe on 
Him (see on i. 12), Comp. v. 24, 46, viii, 81, 45, xiv. 11. His works 
are His Father’s (ix. 3, xiv. 10). 


88. +. Upyos w. ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed’ (xx. 29); but it is better to have the faith that comes with 
sight than none at all. Thus we have four stages: 1. believing the 
works; 2. believing Him on account of the works (xiv. 11); 3, be- 
lieving on Him (viii. 80); 4. abiding in His word (viii. 31). 

The true position of miracles among the Evidences of Christianity 
is clearly stated here and xiv.11. They are not primary, as Paley 
would have it, but secondary and auxiliary, Christ’s doctrine bears 
the evidence of its Divine origin in itself. 


Wa yvare x. yweoxynre. That ye may come to know and con- 
tinually know; attain to knowledge and advance in knowledge in 
contrast to their state of suspense (v. 24): the aorist denotes the 
single act, the present the permanent growth. The apparent awk- 
wardness of having the same verb twice in the same clause has 
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probably caused a large number of authorities to substitute riored- 
onre in the second case. But the change of tense is full of meaning, 
especially in reference to the Jews. Many of them attained to a 
momentary conviction that He was the Messiah (ii. 23, vi. 14, 15, 
vii. 41, vili. 80, x. 42, xi. 45); very few of them went beyond a 
transitory conviction (ii. 24, vi. 66, viii. 31). 


Kaye dv r. warpf. An instance of the solemnity and emphasis 
derived from repetition so frequent in this Gospel. 


890—42. Opposite REsvuLtTs o¥ THE DiscouRsE. 


89. arrow obv wddwv. Both oi» and wddkw are of somewhat 
uncertain authority: the termination of é{jrovy might cause the 
omission of ovy. Ild\w refers to vii. 80, 82, 44, and shews that 
wedoa (see on vii. 30) means ‘arrest Him’ for the Sanhedrin, not 
‘take Him’ and stone Him. 


dyAGev ex. Went forth out of. There being nothing in the text to 
shew that His departure was miraculous, it is safest (as in viii 59, 
where also ¢i7\@ew éx occurs) to suppose that there was no miracle. 
He withdrew through the less hostile among those who encircled 
Him, while the others were making up their minds how to apprehend 
Him. The majesty of innocence suffices to protect Him, His hour 
not having come. They cannot snatch His sheep out of His hand 
(v. 28), but He goes forth out of their hand. 


40—42. ‘‘The chapter ends with a note of place which is evidently 
and certainly historical. No forger would ever have thought of the 
periphrasis ‘where John at first baptized’...‘John did no miracle: 
but all things that John spake of this man were true.’ It would be 
impossible to find a stronger incidental proof that the author of the 
Gospel had been originally a disciple of the Baptist, or at least his 
contemporary, and also that he is writing of things that he had heard 
and seen. A Gnostic, writing in Asia Minor, even though he had 
come into relation with disciples of John, would not have introduced 
the Baptist in this way. In circles that had been affected by the 
Baptist’s teaching, and were hesitating whether they should attach 
themselves to Jesus, this is precisely the sort of comment that would 
be heard” (Sanday). 


40. wdd\wwa.r.°I. Referring back toi. 28. The hostility of the 
hierarchy being invincible and becoming more and more dangerous, 
Jesus retires into Peraea for quiet and safety before His Passion. 
This interval was between three and four months, from the latter 
part of December to the middle of April. Comp. Matt. xix. 1; Mark 
x. 1. But some dea of this time was spent at Ephraim (xi. 54 
after going to Be y in Judaea to raise Lazarus. Nothing is tol 
us as to how much time was given to Bethany or Bethabara in Peraea, 
how much to Ephraim. 


76 wpérov. John afterwards baptized at Aenon (iii. 23). 
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41. wodXol fAGov. The harvest (iv. 35—38). The testimony of 
the Baptist, and perhaps the miraculous voice at Christ’s Baptism, 
were still remembered there. Since then there had been the mission 
of the Seventy and Christ’s own work in Galilee. 

Qcyov. Kept saying or used to say: it was a common remark. 

o. trolnoev ovSév. This is indirect evidence of the genuineness of 
the miracles recorded of Christ. It is urged that if Jesus had wrought 
no miracles, they would very possibly have been attributed to Him 
after His death. Let us grant this; and at the same time it must be 
granted that the same holds good to a very great extent of the 
Baptist. The enthusiasm which he awakened, as a Prophet appear- 
ing after a weary interval of four centuries, was immense. Miracles 
would have been eagerly believed of him, the second Elijah, and 
would be likely enough to be attributed to him. But more than half 
a century after his death we have one of his own disciples quite 
incidentally telling us that ‘John did no sign;’ and there is no rival 
tradition to the contrary. All traditions attribute miracles to Jesus. 

éxet. Last for emphasis. There, in contrast to Jerusalem which 
had rejected Him, many believed on Him (i. 12), not merely believed 
‘His words (vv. 87, 88). 


CHAPTER XI. 


19. woddol 8é for xa roddol (A), and riv for ras wepl (AC*); both 
on overwhelming evidence. 

21. otk dv drébavev 6 ddaddds pov for 6 dd. wu. ode dy éredrfxet. 

89. reredevryxétos for reAvyxéros, with all the best MSS. 

41. Omit od 4» 6 reOynxws xelyevos (explanatory gloss) after (Gor. 

45. Omit 6 Inoods after érolnoev: comp. iv. 16, 46, vi. 14, viii. 21. 


50. Aoyl{ere (NABDL) for diadoyltecGe. The compound is very 
frequent in the Synoptists. 


51. brpogiitevoey for xpoedijrevcev (correction to usual form). In 
N.T. the better MSS. place the augment before the preposition 
(Matt. vii. 22, xi, 13, xv. 7; Mark vii. 6; Luke i. 67; Acts xix. 6): 
Jude 14 is possibly an exception. Winer, p. 84. 

jpedrev for EuvedrAey: comp. iv. 47, xii. 33, xviii. 82. In vi. 71 
Eueddev is better attested: comp. é3’varo in v. 837. Winer, p. 82. 


54. vey (NBL), 8. John’s favourite word, is probably to be 
pref to d:érpeBer (AD from iii. 22?) 


57. évrodds for évro\}», with NBI®*M against AD. 
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Cuap. XI. Cuarist 18s LovE mLUSTRATED BY A SIGN. 


Christ’s love for His friends brings about His own death and shews 
the voluntariness (v. 8) of His death, as declared x. 18. Expressions 
of affection and tenderness abound in the chapter; comp. vv. 38, 5, 
11, 15, 85, 36. 

We have now reached ‘the culminating point of the miraculous 
activity of our Lord,’ and at the same time the ‘ crucial question’ of 
this Gospel—the Raising of Lazarus. Various objections have been 
urged against it, and through it against the Fourth Gospel as a 
whole. The principal objections require notice. They are based (1) 
on the extraordinary character of the miracle itself; (2) on the 
silence of the Synoptists; (3) on the fact that in spite of what is 
narrated vv. 47—53, no mention is made of the miracle in the 
accusation of Jesus. 


(1) The extraordinary character of the miracle is a difficulty of 
modern growth. By the writers of N. T. raising the dead was 
regarded as on the same level with other miracles, not as something 
quite apart from all others. And surely the ancient view is both 
more reverent and more philosophical than the modern one. Only 
from a purely human standpoint can one miracle be regarded as more 
wonderful, i.e. more difficult of performance, than another. To 
Omnipotence all miracles, as indeed all works, are equal: distinctions 
of difficult and easy as applied to the Almighty are meaningless. 


(2) It is certainly surprising that the Synoptists do not mention 
this miracle, all the more so because 8, John tells us that it was the 
proximate cause of Christ’s arrest and condemnation. But this sur- 
prising circumstance has been exaggerated. It seems too much to say 
that “it must always remain a mystery why this miracle, transcend- 
ing as it does all other miracles which the Lord wrought,...should 
have been passed over by the three earlier Evangelists.”” Two con- 
siderations go a long way towards explaining the mystery. (i) The 
Synoptical Gospels, though three in number, in the main represent 
only one tradition, and that a very fragmentary tradition. That 
fragmentary testimony should omit important facts is not surprising ; 
and that out of three writers who make use of this defective evidence 
not one should in this important instance have supplied the defi- 
ciency, is not more than surprising. (ii) The Synoptists, until they 
reach the last Passover, omit almost all events in or near Jerusalem: 
the ministry in Galilee is their province, The omission of this 
raising by them is very little more strange than the omission of the 
other raisings by John. Each side keeps to its own scheme of 
narration. 

To explain that the Synoptists were silent in order not to draw 
attention, and perhaps persecution (xii. 10, 11), on Lazarus and his 
sisters, whereas when 8S. John wrote they were dead (just as S. John 
alone records that it was S. Peter who cut off the high-priest’s 
servant’s ear), is not very satisfactory. There is no evidence that 
Lazarus and his sisters were living when the first Gospel was written, 
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still less when 8. Luke wrote. And if they were alive, were the chief 
priests alive, and their animosity still alive also? 

(8) This last objection really tells in favour of the narrative. The 
hierarchy would have stood self-condemned if they had made His 
raising the dead a formal charge against Christ. The.disciples had 
fied, and could not urge the miracle in His favour; and Christ Him- 
self would not break the majestic silence which He maintained before 
His accusers to mention such a detail. 

There are those who assume that miracles are impossible, and that 
no amount of evidence can render a miracle credible. This miracle is 
therefore dismissed, and we are to believe either that (1) Lazarus was 
only apparently dead, i.e. that Christ was an impostor and 8S. John a 
dupe or an accomplice; or that (2) the parable of Lazarus and Dives 
has been transformed into a miracle; or that (3) the narrative is a 
myth, or (4) an allegory. (1) and (2) only need to be stated: of (3) 
and (4) we may say with Meyer, ‘‘ No narrative of the N. T. bears so 
completely the stamp of being the very opposite of a later invention... 
And what an incredible height of art in the allegorical construction of 
history must we ascribe to the composer!” Instead of an historical 
miracle we have a literary miracle of the second century. Contrast 
this chapter with the miracles of the Apocryphal Gospels, and it will 
seem impossible that both can have come from the same source. 
To tear out this or any other page from 8. John, and retain the rest, 
is quite inadmissible. ‘‘The Gospel is like that sacred coat ‘ without 
seam woven from the top throughout:’ it is either all real and true 
or all fictitious and illusory; and the latter alternative is more 
difficult to accept than the miracle” (Sanday). 


1—33. THe PRELUDE TO THE Sren. 


1. qv 8 ns do@. Once more we note the touching simplicity of the 
narrative. The 5é is perhaps ‘but’ rather than ‘now’: it introduces 
@ contrast to what precedes. Christ went into Peraea for retirement, 
but the sickness of Lazarus interrupted it. And thus once more the 
Lord’s repose is broken. Nicodemus breaks the quiet of the night 
(iii, 2); the Samaritan woman interrupts the rest beside the well 
(iv. 7); the importunate multitude invade the mountain solitude 
(vi. 5); and now His friend’s death summons Him from His retreat 
in Peraea. In all the claims of His Father’s work are paramount, 


Adf{apos. The theory that this narrative is a parable transformed 
into a miracle possibly represents something like the reverse of the 
fact. The parable of Dives and Lazarus was apparently spoken about 
this time, i.e. between the Feast of Dedication and the last Passover, 
and it may possibly have been suggested by this miracle. In no other 
parable does Christ introduce a proper name. Some would identify 
Lazarus of Bethany with the rich young ruler (Matt. xix. 16; Mark 
x. 17; Luke xviii. 18), and also with the young man clad in a linen 
cloth who followed Jesus in the Garden after the disciples had fled 
= xiv. 51; see note there). The name Lazarus is an abbreviated 

eek form of Eleazar=‘God is my help.’ It is commonly assumed 
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without much evidence that he was younger than his sisters: 8. Luke’s 
silence about him (x. 38, 39) agrees well with this. 


Bnbavlas. A small village on the 8.E. slope of the Mount of Olives, 
about two miles from Jerusalem (see on Matt. xxi. 9). 


éx +. kopys. Acts xxiii. 34 and Rev. ix. 18 shew that no distinction 
can be drawn between dé and éx either here or i. 45, as that dxé 
refers to residence and éx to birthplace. Comp. Luke xxi. 18 with 
Acts xxvii. 34. But the change of preposition should be preserved 
in translation; of Bethany, from the village of Mary. Kwyy is 
used of Bethlehem (vii. 42), and in conjunction with wéds (Luke 
_ xiii, 22). It is an elastic word; but its general meaning is ‘ village’ 
rather than anything larger. Mary is here mentioned first, although 
apparently the younger sister (Luke x, 28), because the incident men- 
tioned in the next verse had made her better known. They are intro- 
duced as well-known persons, like the Twelve (vi. 67), Pilate (xviii. 
29), and Mary Magdalene (xix. 25). They would seem to have been 
people of position from the village being described as their abode (to 
distinguish it from the other Bethany in Peraea, to which Christ had 
just gone). The guests at the funeral (vw. 31, 45), the feast, the 
family burying-place (v. 38), and Mary’s costly offering (xii. 2, 3), 
point in the same direction. 


3. tv & M. yf drAclyaca. Now Mary was she that anointed; or, 
Now it was (the) Mary that anointed. This of course does not 
necessarily imply that the anointing had already taken place, as 
those who identify Mary with the ‘sinner’ of Luke vii. 87 would 
insist: it merely implies that when 8. John wrote, this fact was well 
known about her, as Christ had promised should be the case (Matt. 
xxvi. 13). 8. John tells two facts omitted in the earlier Gospels; (1) 
that the village of Martha and Mary was Bethany, (2) that the 
anointing at Bethany was Mary’s act. The identification of Mary of 
Bethany with the duaprwiés of Luke vii. is altogether at variance 
with what 8. Luke and 8. John tell us of her character. Nor is there 
any sufficient reason for identifying either of them with Mary 
Magdalene. pl of Bethany, Mary of Magdala, and the ‘sinner’ 
of Luke vii. are three distinct persons. 


8. édwlrreday ovv. This shews that v. 2 ought not to be made a 
parenthesis; ‘therefore’ refers to the previous statement, Because 
of the intimacy, which every one who knew of the anointing would 
understand, the sisters sent. Note that they are not further described; 
8. John has said enough to tell his readers who are meant: but 
would not a forger have introduced them with more description? 


xupee, Se Sv d. doO. Exquisite in its tender simplicity. The 
message implies a belief that Christ could cure a dangerous sickness, 
and no doubt (vv. 21, 32) would heal His friend. Supets ut noveris. 
Non enim amas et deseris (8S. Augustine). Thus of the seven typical 
miracles with which 8. John illustrates the Lord’s ministry, the last, 
like the first, has its scene in the family circle. Like His Mother 
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(ii. 8), the sisters state the trouble, and leave the rest to Him: and 
here, as there, He at first seems to refuse what He afterwards grants 
in abundance. On ie see on i. 29; on gereis v. 5, v. 20. 


4. edwev. Not drexpl6n: His words are not a mere answer to the 
message, but a lesson to the Apostles also. 


ovn tory wpds 8. Is not to have death as its final result: for ‘He 
Himself knew what He would do’ (vi. 6). Christ foresaw both the 
death and the resurrection, and (as so often) uttered words which His 
disciples did not understand at the time, but recognised in their 
proper meaning after what He indicated had taken place. Comp. 
li, 22, xii. 16, xxi. 23. 


tva Sofac0j. In two ways; because the miracle (1) would lead 
many to believe that He was the Messiah; (2) would bring about His 
death. Aotd{eo@a is a frequent expression of this Gospel for Christ’s 
Death regarded as the mode of His return to glory (vii. 39, xii. 16, 23, 
xiii. 31, 32); and this glorification of the Son involves the glory of the 
Father (v. 23, x. 30, 38). Comp. ix. 8; in the Divine counsels 
the purpose of the man’s blindness and of Lazarus’ sickness is the 
glory of God. 

We ought perhaps to connect the special meaning of ‘glorified’ with 
the first clause: ‘This sickness is to have for its final issue, not the 
temporal death of an individual, but the eternal life of all mankind.’ 

It is worth noting that both the first and the last of the seven 
miracles of the ministry recorded by S. John are declared to be 
manifestations of glory (ii. 11, xi. 4, 40) and confirmations of faith 
(ii, 11, xi. 15). 


80 adris, i.e. dd 7. doOevelas, not did 7. 35Ey8 7. Oeod. 


&. ydwa. The loss involved here, and still more in xxi. 15—17, 
in translating both dyardy and gudety by ‘love’ cannot be remedied 
satisfactorily. Aci» (amare) denotes a passionate, emotional warmth, 
which loves and does not care to ask why; the affection which is 
based on natural relationship, as of parents, brothers, lovers, and the 
like. ‘Ayamray (diligere) denotes a calm discriminating attachment, 
which loves because of the excellence of the loved object; the affection 
which is based on esteem, as of friends. id¢7y is the stronger, but 
less reasoning; dyaway the more earnest, but less intense. The 
sisters naturally use the more emotional word (v. 3), describing their 
own feeling towards their brother; the Evangelist equally naturally 
uses the loftier and less impulsive word. The fact that the sisters are 
here included is not the reason for the change of expression. Both 
words are used of the love of the Father to the Son; ¢:rclty (v. 20), 
because the love is founded on relationship; dyawdy (iii. 35, x. 17, 
Xv. 9, xvii. 28, 24, 26), because of the character of the love. 


+. Mdp@ay x.r.A. The names are probably in order of age. This 
and v. 19 confirm what is almost certain from Luke x. 38, that 
Martha is the elder sister. The separate mention of each of the three 
is touching and impressive. 
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6. os otv {xoveey. The connexion is a little difficult. Of» after 
the statement in v. 5 prepares us for a departure instead of a delay: 
‘He loved them; when therefore He heard...... He set out imme- 
diately.’ But perhaps it means that His love for them made Him 
delay until the time when His coming would do them most good. Or 
ody may lead on to v. 7, and then we must place only a semicolon at 
the end of v. 6. When therefore He heard that he is sick, at that 
time indeed He abode two days in the place where He was; then after 
this He saith, &c. The dé after freara, anticipated by rére pév, is felt, 
though not expressed: &re:ra in part supplies the place of 3¢é as in 
James iii. 17. Comp. xix. 82, Luke viii. 5, 6, where péy is followed 
by a simple xal.—Meév...€recra and pév...xal are not rare in classical 
Greek. Winer, p. 720. 


7. trara p. +r. See on iii. 22. The fulness of this expression 
emphasizes the length of the delay, so trying to the sisters, and 
perhaps to Jesus Himself. Winer, p. 754. But His life was a 
perfect fulfilment of the Preacher’s rule; ‘To everything there is a 
season, and a time to every purpose under heaven’ (Eccl. iii. 1; 
comp. v. 9, ii. 4). There was a Divine plan, in conformity with 
which He worked. 


els vr. I. wdXtyv. The rddw refers us back to x. 40. His using the 
general term, Judaea, instead of Bethany, leads to the disciples’ reply. 
Judaea was associated with hostility, Bethany with love and friend- 
ship. Perhaps He wishes to prepare the disciples for the consequences 
of a return to Judaea. 


8. ‘PaBBl, viv «.r.A. Rabbi (see on iv. 31) just now the Jews 
were seeking to stone Thee (x. 81) and art Thou going thither again? 
‘Again’ is emphatic. For wy comp. xxi. 10. 

9. ob yl Si8exa. As 80 often, Christ gives no direct answer to the 
question asked, but a general principle, involving the answer to 
the question. Comp. ii. 6, 19, iil. 5, 10, iv. 13, 21, vi. 32, 53, viii. 7, 
25, 54, x. 25. The meaning seems to be, ‘Are there not twelve 
working-hours in which a man may labour without fear of stumbling? 
I have not yet reached the end of My working-day, and so can safely 
continue the work I came todo. The night cometh, when I can no 
longer work; but it has not yet come.’ Comp. ix. 4. Thus it is 
practically equivalent to ‘Mine hour is not yet come;’ it is still right 
for Him to work: but the figure here adopted is of wider application, 
and contains a moral for the disciples and all Christians as well as an 
application to Christ; ‘Add nothing and lose nothing, but use the 
time that is allowed.’ The expression throws no light on S. John’s 
method of reckoning time. See on xix. 14. 


awpooxorre. Knock one’s foot against; offendere. 


vs gos tr. x. 7. The sun: the words were spoken just before the 
departure, which probably took place at dawn. 


10. év rq vert. Christ’s night came when His hour came (xvii. 1). 
Then the powers of darkness prevailed (Luke xxii. 53) and His enemies 
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reese a stumbling-block in His path, bringing His work to a close 
xix. 80). 

+. bas otx for. The light is not in him. This shews that the 
meaning has slid from the literal to the figurative. Td dds in v. 9 is 
the physical light in the heavens; here it is the spiritual light in the 
heart. Comp. 1 John ii. 10, 11. 


11. perd rovro. Perhaps indicates a pause. See on iii. 22. 


A. 5 Qos sp. xex. Lazarus, our friend, is fallen asleep. Equal 
in tender simplicity to the message (v. 3). Sleep as an image of death 
is common from the dawn of literature; but the Gospel has raised the 
expression from a figure to a fact. Paganism called death a sleep 
to conceal its nature; the Lord does so to reveal its nature. A poetic 
euphemism has become a gracious truth. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 52; Acts 
vii. 50, xiii. 36; 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 30, xv. 6, 18; 1 Thess. iv. 13; 2 Pet. 
ni, 4. The thoroughly Christian term ‘cemetery’ (=sleeping-place) in 
the sense of a place of repose for the dead comes from the same root. 
The exact time of Lazarus’ death cannot be determined, for we do not 
know how long Christ took in reaching Bethany. Christ calls him 
‘our friend,’ as claiming the sympathy of the disciples, who had shewn 
unwillingness to return to Judaea. 


tva &. This shews that no messenger has come to announce the 
death. Christ sees the death as He foresees the resurrection (v. 4). 


12. estrov otv ad. of p. The disciples therefore said to Him;— 
catching at any chance of escape from the dreaded journey. They 
accept it as quite natural that Jesus should know that Lazarus sleeps, 
and perhaps they think that He has caused the sleep. This slight 
touch is strong proof of their belief in His power. 


et xex., owPrijoera. If he is fallen asleep, he shall be saved. The 
word cw@ijcera: is perhaps purposely chosen as being capable of a 
spiritual meaning. The whole narrative is symbolical of spiritual 
death and resurrection; and 8S. John perhaps intimates that the 
disciples, like Caiaphas (v. 50), spoke more truth than they themselves 
knew. Of course they mean, ‘ He will recover.” Comp. Ajax, 263, 


GN’ ef wéraura, xdpr’ av edruxeiy Sox. 


Their first thought probably was that Jesus meant to go and cure 
Lazarus; and now they think that he will recover without His going, 
and that therefore He need not go. The A.V. reads like an expostu- 
lation against waking Lazarus, as if it meant ‘a sick man should not 
be disturbed’: but they are too full of anxiety about wopedoua: to 
notice wa é¢turvicw atrdy. It is the going, not the wakening, that 
perturbs them. For other instances in which the disciples grossly 
misunderstand Christ, see iv. 33, xiv. 5, 8, 22; Matt. xvi. 7; and comp. 
iii. 4, 9, iv. 11, 15, vi. 34, 52, vii. 35, viii. 22, 33, 52. This candour in 
declaring their own failings adds to our confidence in the veracity of 
the Evangelists. It is urged that the misunderstanding here is too 
gross to be probable: but they had not unnaturally understood Ohrist 
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Himself to have declared that Lazarus would not die (v. 4); this being 
so, they could not easily suppose that by sleep He meant death. 
Moreover, when men’s minds are on the stretch the strangest misap- 
prehensions become possible. 


18. +. Kou. vr. try. Recalling cexolunra: and étvrvicw in v. 11, 


14. dre ody. Then therefore said Jesus. Here, as in Rom. vi. 
21, A.V. makes ‘then’ cover both rére and ody, ‘then’ of time, and 
‘then’ of consequence. 


wappyotq. Without metaphor: see on vii. 13. 


Act. &réSaveyv. The abruptness is startling. Contrast the aorist 
axédavey, which indicates the moment of transition from life to death, 
with the perfect xexolunra:, which indicates the state of rest which has 
begun and continues. 


15. yxalpw. Christ rejoices, not at His friend’s death, but at His 
own absence from the scene, for the disciples’ sake. Had He been 
there, Lazarus would not have died, and the disciples would have lost 
this great sign of His Messiahship. 


ta moreboyntre. 8. John’s favourite construction, indicating the 
Divine purpose: see on ix. 2,3. Would any forger have written this? 
Would it not seem utterly improbable that at the close of His 
ministry Christ should still be working in order that Apostles might 
believe? Yet S. John, who heard the words, records them, and he 
knew from sad experience (Mark xiv. 50, xvi. 11; Luke xxiv. 11, 21) 
that this work was not superfluous. Just before the trial of faith 
which His Passion and Death would bring to them, His disciples had 
need of all the help and strength that He could give. See on ii. 11. 


4\Ad dyopev. He breaks off suddenly. LIIpds airdy is significant; 
not to the mourning sisters, but to the sleeping friend. 


16. Qepis,dr.A. 8. John thrice (xx. 24, xxi. 2) reminds his readers 
that Thomas is the same as he whom Gentile Christians called 
Didymus; just as he interprets Meccias (iv. 25). Thomas is Hebrew, 
Didymus is Greek, for a twin. In all probability he was a twin, 
possibly of 8S. Matthew, with whom he is coupled im all three lists of 
the Apostles in the Gospels: in the Acts he is coupled with 8. Philip. 
That 8. Thomas received his name from Christ (as Simon was called 
Peter, and the sons of Zebedee Boanerges) in consequence of his 
character, is pure conjecture. But the coincidence between the name 
and his twin-mindedness (James i. 8, iv. 8) is remarkable. ‘‘In him 
the twins, unbelief and faith, were contending with one another for 
mastery, as Esau and Jacob in Rebecca’s womb” (Trench). It is 
from 8. John that we know his character: in the Synoptists and the 
Acts he is 8 mere name (see on i. 41). Not that 8S. John purposely 
sketches his character; the notices are too brief and too scattered for 
that. But the character shines through the lifelike narrative. He 
seems to have combined devotion to Christ with a tendency to see the 
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dark side of everything. §S. John’s care in distinguishing him by his 
Gentile name adds point to the argument derived from his never 
distinguishing John as the Baptist (see on i. 6). 


cuppaénrats. The word occurs here only; perhaps it indicates 
that they shared his feelings. It has been remarked that S. Thomas 
would scarcely have taken the lead in this way had S. Peter been 
present, and that had 8. Peter been there he would probably have 
appeared in the previous dialogue. If he was absent, we have an 
additional reason for the absence of this miracle from §. Mark’s 
Gospel, the Gospel of S. Peter, and undoubtedly the representative of 
the oldest form of the Synoptic narrative. 


per atrov. Of course with Christ (v. 8). It is strange that any. 
should understand it of Lazarus. They could not die with him, for 
he was dead already, and S. Thomas knew this (v. 14). ‘The Hope 
of Israel is going to certain death; there is nothing left for us but to 
share it.’ The words fitly close a section, of which the prevailing 
thought is death. 


17. edpev, i.e. on enquiry: comp. i. 44, v. 14, ix. 35. It would 
seem as if Christ’s miraculous power of knowing without the ordinary 
means of information was not in constant activity, but like His other 
miraculous powers was employed only on fitting occasions. It was 
necessary to His work that He should know of Lazarus’ death; it 
was not necessary that He should know how long he had been buried, 
nor where he had been buried (v. 34). Comp. i. 48, iv. 18, ix. 35, 
xviii. 34. Thus Peter’s prison-gate opens ‘of its own accord;” Mary’s 
house-door, which Rhoda could open, does not (Acts xii. 10-16). 


tira. ap. No doubt he had been buried the day he died, as is 
usual in hot climates where decomposition is rapid; moreover, he 
died of a malignant disease, probably a fever. J ehu ordered Jezebel 
to be buried a few hours after death (2 Kings ix. 34); Ananias and 
Sapphira were buried at once (Acts v. 6,10). If Christ started just 
after Lazarus died, as seems probable, the journey had occupied four 
days. This fits in well with the conclusion that Bethabara or Bethany 
was in the north of Palestine, possibly a little south of the sea of 
Galilee; near Galilee it must have been (comp. i. 28, 29, 43). But on 
the other hand Lazarus may have died soon after Christ heard of his 
illness; in which case the journey occupied barely two days. 


dv +. pynpelo. In the tomb. Our translators use three different 
English tgorde for p»npeiov; ‘grave’ in this chapter, v. 28; Matt. xxvii. 
52, &c.; ‘tomb’ Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 2, vi. 29, &c.; ‘gepulehre’ of 
Christ’s resting-place. Tddos, ‘used by 8. Matthew only, is rendered 
‘tomb’ xxiii. 29, and ‘sepulchre’ xxiii. 27, xxvii, 61, 64, 66, xxviii. 
1. ‘Tomb’ being reserved for pvnucior, ‘rddos might be rendered 
‘sepulchre.’ 


1s. wv 88 yf B. “Hy need not imply that when 8. John wrote 
Bethany had been destroyed, but this is the more probable meaning; 
especially as no other Evangelist speaks of places in the past tense, 
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and S. John does not always do so. The inference is that he wrote 
after the destruction of Jerusalem ; and that what was destroyed in 
the siege he speaks of in the past tense; e.g. Bethany (here), the 
Garden of Gethsemane (xviii. 1), Joseph’s garden (xix. 41), what 
was not destroyed, in the present tense; e.g. Bethesda (v. 2, where 
see note). 


os dwd orad. Sexaw. A Greek stade is 18 yards less than an Eng- 
lish furlong; but the translation is sufficiently accurate, like ‘ firkin’ 
(ii. 6). This distance, therefore, was under two miles, and is men- 
tioned to account for the many Jews who came to condole with the 
sisters; and also to point out the dangerous proximity into which 
Jesus now entered. For the dwé comp. xxi. 8; Rev. xiv. 20: in all 
three cases the preposition seems to have got out of place. We 
should have expected ws oradlous 5. dwd ‘Iepocodvpwy, a8 in Luke xxiv. 
13. Comp. wpd & quepay rod wdoxa (xii, 1); and ante diem tertium 
Kal. Mart. for tertio die ante Kal. Mart. Or possibly the distance is 
looked at in the reverse way: Winer, p. 697. - 


19. é trav I. From among the Jews. ‘The Jews,’ as usual, are 
the hostile party: among the numerous acquaintances of the sisters 
were many of the opponents of Jesus. This visit was yet another 
opportunity for them to believe. 


&. wpds rv M. x. M. Had come to M. and M. Some good au- 
thorities support T. R, in reading mpds ras wept M. x. M., ‘to M. and 
M. and their friends.’ Comp. oi wept rév Ilaidov, Paul and his com- 
panions, Acts xiii, 13. 


Twapapubriowvrat, ‘The empty chaff’ of conventional consolation 
which so moved the spirit of Jesus (v. 33), It formed a barrier 
between Him and the sorrow which He alone could console. Jewish 
ceremonial required that many (ten at least) should come and con- 
dole. Gen. xxvii. 35; comp. 2 Sam. xii. 17; Job ij. 11. It is said 
that the usual period of mourning was thirty days; three of weeping, 
seven of lamentation, twenty of sorrow. But the instances in Scrip- 
ture vary: Jacob, seventy days with an additional seven (Gen. 1. 3, 
10); Aaron and Moses, thirty days (Numb. xx. 29; Deut. xxxiv. 8); 
Saul and Judith, seven days (1 Sam. xxviii. 13; Jud, xvi. 24; comp. 
Ecclus, xxii. 12; 2 Esdr. v. 20). Josephus tells us that Archelaus 
mourned for his father seven days, and the Jews for himself, thirty 
days (B. J. 1. i. 1; m1. ix. 5), The Mishna prescribes seven days for 
near relations. 


20. otv Mdp0a. Martha therefore. As in Luke x. 40, she takes 
the lead in entertaining, while Mary shrinks from it; and she was 
probably now engaged in some duty of this kind. As elder sister, 
and apparently mistress of the house (Luke x. 38), information would 
naturally come to her first. Without waiting to tell her sister she 
hurries out to meet Jesus. It is incredible that the coincidence 
between S. John and S. Luke as regards the characters of the sisters 
should be either fortuitous or designed. It is much easier to believe 
that both give us facts about real persons. 
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toxerar. Is coming; the exact word of the message. They were 
perhaps still looking for His arrival, a'though they believed that it 
was now too late for Him to aid. Unwilling to mingle at once in the 
crowd of conventional mourners, He halts outside the village. 


aero. The attitude of sorrow and meditation (Job ii. 13). 
She does not know of Christ’s approach (vv. 28, =p Martha, in dis- 
charging the duties of hospitality to fresh arrivals, would be more 
likely to hear of it. 

21. elas cde, 7.4. Nota reproach, however gentle (she does not say 
‘hadst Thou come’), but an expression of deep regret. This thought 
had naturally been often in the sisters’ minds during the last four 
days (comp. v. 32). They believe that Christ could and would have 
healed Lazarus: their faith and hope are not yet equal to anticipating 
His raising him from the dead. The gradual progress of Martha’s 
faith is very true to life, and reminds us of similar development in 
the woman of Samaria Bae 19), the Baodixéds (iv. 53), and the man 
born blind (ix. 11), though she starts at a more advanced stage than 
they do. If all these four narratives are late fictions, we have four 
masterpieces of psychological study, as miraculous in the literature of 
the second century as would be a Gothic cathedral in the architecture 
‘of that age. For the construction comp. iv. 10, xiv. 28. 


22. «al viv ofSa. And even now (that he is dead) I know. She 
believes that had Christ been there, He could have healed Lazarus by 
His own power (comp. iv. 47), and that now His prayer may prevail 
with God to raise him from the dead. She has yet to learn that 
Christ’s bodily presence is not necessary, and that He can raise the 
dead by His own power. He gradually leads her faith onwards to 
higher truth. Océs at the end of both clauses seems to emphasize her 
conviction that God alone can now help them: but it may be the repe- 
tition so common in §. John’s style. 

alrijoy. AlreicOau, ‘to ask for oneself’ (xiv. 18, 14, xv. 7, 16, xvi. 
23, 26; 1 John v. 14, 15), is a word more appropriate to merely 
human prayer, and is not used by Christ of His own prayers or by the 
Evangelists of Christ’s prayers. She thus incidentally seems to shew 
her imperfect idea of His relation to God. Of His own prayers 
Christ uses épwray (xiv. 16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15, 20), detoPar (Luke xxii. 
32), rpocedxeoPa: (Matt. xxvi. 86; Mark xiv. 32), 6édw (xvii. 24). The 
Synoptists commonly use wposetvxerOa: of Ohbrist’s prayers (Matt. 
xxvi. 39, 42, 44; Mark xiv. 85, 39; Luke iii. 21, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 
28, 29, xi. 1, xxii. 41, 44): 8. John never uses the word. 


238. dvacrijcera. He uses an ambiguous expression as an exer- 
cise of her faith. Some think that these words contain no allusion 
to the immediate restoration of Lazarus, and that Martha (v. 24) 
understands them rightly. More probably Christ includes the imme- 
diate restoration of Lazarus, but she does not venture to do so, and 
rejects the allusion to the final Resurrection as poor consolation. 


2%. otSa én dvacr. This conviction was probably in advance of 
average Jewish belief on the subject. The O.T. declarations as to 
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& resurrection are so scanty and obscure, that the Sadducees could 
deny the doctrine, and the Pharisees had to resort to oral tradition to 
maintain it (see on Mark xii. 18; Acts xxiii. 8). But from Dan. xii. 2 
and 2 Mao. vii. 9, 14, 23, 36, xii. 43, 44, a belief in a resurrection of 
the good as an inauguration of the Messiah’s kingdom was very 
general. For ty r. toy. rpépg see on vi. 39. 


25. yo els. See on vi. 35. He draws her from her selfish grief 
to Himself. There is no need for Him to pray as man to God (v. 22); 
He (and none else) is the Resurrection and the Life. There is no 
need to look forward to the last day; He ts (not ‘ will be’) the Resur- 
rection and the Life. Comp. xiv. 6; Col. iii. 4. In what follows, 
the first part shews how He is the Resurrection, the second how He is 
the Life. ‘He that believeth in Me, even if he shall have died (phy- 
sically), shall live (eternally). And every one that liveth (physically) 
and believeth in Me, shall never die (eternally).’ The dead shall live; 
the living shall never die. Physical life and death are indifferent to 
the believer ; they are but modes of existence. 


26. was. There is no limitation; iii, 15, xii. 46. Comp. i.18, iv.14, 
vi. 51, viii. 51, x. 9. For od ph dx. els 7. aluva see on viii. 51, IIto- 
reves ToUro; is a searching question suddenly put. She answers with 
confidence and gives the ground for her confidence. 


27. val, xvpie. With these words she accepts Christ’s declara- 
tion respecting Himself, and then states the creed which has enabled 
her to accept it. The change from morevw (the natural answer) to 
éyw wewlorevxa is remarkable: I, even I whom thou art questioning, 
have believed; i.e. have convinced myself and do believe; comp. vi. 
69; 1 John iv. 16, v.10. The full meaning of her confession she 
cannot have known: like the Apostles she shared the current imper- 
fect views of the character and office of the Messiah. See on ix. 38, 


6 els T. K. Epxdpevos. (Even) He that cometh into the world: comp. 
vi. 14; Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 19; Deut. xviii. 15. She believes that 
as the Messiah He has the powers mentioned vv. 25, 26. How these 
will affect her own case, she does not know; but with a vague hope of 
comfort in store for them all she returns to the house. “Epxeoda els 
r. xécpow is frequent in 8. John (i. 9, iii. 19, vi. 14, ix. 39, xii. 46, 
xvi. 28, xviii. 37): as applied to Christ it includes the notion of His 
mission (iii. 17, x. 36, xii. 47, 49, xvii. 18). Not in the Synoptists. 

28. Ad@pa. Because of the presence of Christ’s enemies (vv. 19, 
81). Adépa with elwodca, rather than with égwryce (Matt. i. 19, i. 7; 
Acts xvi. 387). 

& SiBdexados. i. 89, xiii. 18, 14, xx. 16, iii. 10; Mark xiv. 14, 
Their friendship is based on the relation between teacher and disciple. 
She avoids using His name for fear of being overheard. 


29. tax%. As was natural in one so fond of sitting at His feet. 
Note the change from aorist to imperfect; the rising was momentary 
(iyyép9y), the coming continuous (jpxero): comp. iv. 27, 80, 40, 47, 50, 
v. 9, vi. 1, 2, 16, 17, 66, vii. 14, 30, 31, 44, ix. 22, xx. 8. 
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80. fv im. Was still in the place. By remaining outside He 
could converse with the sisters with less fear of interruption: but the 
Jews, by following her, interfere with the privacy. See Winer, p. 705. 


81. wA\aboy. Stronger than saxpuey (v. 85): it means to wail and cry 
aloud, not merely shed tears (xx. 11, 13; Matt. ii. 18, xxvi. 75. It is 
used of Mary Magdalene (xx. 11, 18), Rachel (Matt. ii. 18), 8S. Peter 
(Mark xiv. 72), the widow at Nain (Luke vii. 18). 


82. twerev. Nothing of the kind is told of Martha (v. 21). Here 
again the difference of character between the two appears. 


ovx dv pov dw. The same words as those of Martha (v. 21); but 
the pronoun is here more prominent, indicating how acutely personal 
her loss was. No doubt the sisters had expressed this thought to one 
another often in the last few days. Mary’s emotion is too strong for 
her; she can say no more than this; contrast v. 22. The Jews 
coming up prevent further conversation. For the construction comp. 
v. 10, xiv. 28, 


33—44. Tus Siren. 


88. xAaloveayv...xAalovras. The repetition emphasizes a contrast 
which is the key to the passage. 


éveBpiptioaro +r. rvevpare. Infremuit spiritu; He was angered, or 
was moved with indignation in the spirit. 'EuBpipic@a occurs five 
times in N.T., here, v. 38; Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43, xiv. 5 (see notes 
in each place). In all cases, as in classical Greek and in the LXX., it 
expresses not sorrow but indignation or severity. It means (1) lite- 
rally, of animals, ‘to snort, growl;’ then (2) metaphorically, ‘to be 
very angry or indignant;’ (8) ‘to command sternly, under threat of 
displeasure.’ What was He angered at? Some translate ‘at His 
spirit,’ and explain (a) that He was indignant at the human emotion 
which overcame Him: which is out of harmony with all that we know 
about the human nature of Christ Others, retaining ‘in His spirit,’ 
explain 8) that He was indignant ‘at the unbelief of the Jews and 
perhaps of the sisters:’ but of this there is no hint in the context. 
Others again (y) that it was ‘at the sight of the momentary triumph 
of evil, as death,...which was here shewn under circumstances of the 
deepest pathos :’ but we nowhere else find the Lord shewing anger at 
the physical consequences of sin. It seams better to fall back on the 
contrast pointed out in the last note. He was indignant at seeing the 
hypocritical and sentimental lamentations of His enemies the Jews 
mingling with the heartfelt lamentations of His loving friend Mary 
(comp. xii. 10): hypocrisy ever roused His anger. 

The rvedua is the seat of the religious emotions, the highest, inner- 
most part of man’s nature, the yvx7 is the seat of the natural affec- 
tions and desires. Here and in xiii. 21 it is Christ’s rrcdua that is 
affected, by the presence of moral evil: in xii. 27; Matt. xxvi. 38; 
Mark xiv. 34, it is His yvy7 that is troubled, at the thought of impend- 
ing suffering: comp. x. 24. 
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érdoagev davrév. Turbavit se ipsum; He troubled Himself. Nota 
mere periphrasis for ¢rapaéx@n, turbatus est (xiii.21). He allowed His 
emotion to become evident by some external movement such as a 
shudder. His emotions were ever under control: when they ruffled 
the surface of His being (ii. 15), it was because He so willed it. Tur- 
baris tu nolens: turbatus est Christus quia voluit (8. Augustine). 


34. wot re0. atrév; Again He does not use His supernatural 
powers (v. 17). With &pxouv x. te contrast i. 47. On both sides 
‘‘ grief speaks in the fewest possible words.” 


35. &Sdxpvoey. Literally, shed tears: here only in N.T. See on xiii. 
80. His lamentation was less violent than that of the sisters and 
their friends (vv. 31, 33). Once it is said of Him that He wailed 
aloud (€x\avoev, Luke xix. 41); but that was not for the loss of a 
friend, but for the spiritual death of the whole Jewish nation. Now 
He sheds tears, not because He is ignorant or doubtful of what is 
coming, but because He cannot but sympathize with His friends’ 
grief. He who later shared the pains of death, here shares the sorrow 
for death. ‘It is not with a heart of stone that the dead are raised.’’ 
Comp. Heb. ii. 11. For the dramatic brevity comp. v. 9, xiii. 30, 
xviii. 40. 


36. Deyov...2bMa, Imperfects of continued action. As natu- 
rally as the sisters (v. 8) they use ¢iAciy rather than dyamrday (v. 5). 
For “Ide see on i. 29. 


87. wives 82 € at. But some of them, in contrast to those who 
speak in v. 36, who are not unfriendly, while these sneer. The drift 
of this remark is ‘He weeps; but why did He not come in time to 
save His friend? Because He knew that He could not. And if He 
could not, did he really open the eyes of the blind?’ Or possibly, ‘He 
weeps; but why did He not take the trouble to come in time? His 
tears are hypocritical.’ They use the death of Lazarus as an argu- 
ment to throw fresh doubt on the miracle which had so baffled them 
at Jerusalem; or else as evidence that His grief is feigned. Their 
reference to the man born blind instead of to the widow’s son, or 
Jairus’ daughter, has been used as an objection to the truth of this 
narrative. It is really a strong confirmation of its truth. An in- 
ventor would almost certainly have preferred more obvious parallels. 
But these Jews of course did not believe in those raisings of the dead: 
they much more naturally refer to a reputed miracle within their own 
experience. Moreover they are not hinting at raising the dead, but 
urging that if Jesus could work miracles He ought to have prevented 
Lazarus from dying. 

88. tpBpw. dy gavrg. This shews that ‘in His spirit,’ not ‘at His 
spirit,’ is right in v. 38, to which wrd\w refers. Their sneering scep- 
ticism rouses His indignation afresh. 

It is remarkable that this chapter, which narrates the greatest ex- 
hibition of Divine power in the ministry of Christ, contains peculiarly 
abundant evidence of His perfect humanity. We have His special 
affection for His friends (v. 5), His sympathy and sorrow (v. 35), His 
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indignation (vv. 83, 88). In the rest of this Gospel, which is so full 
of the Divinity of Jesus, we have His humanity plainly set forth also; 
His weariness (iv. 6), His thirst (iv. 7, xix. 28), His love for His disci- 
ples (xx. 2), His special affection for ‘His own’ and for 8. John (xiii. 
2, 28, xix. 26, xxi. 7, 20). 


penpedov. Seeonv.17. The having a private burying-place, like 
the large attendance of mourners and the very precious ointment 
(xii. 8), indicates that the family is well off. Els is unto, not into. 


é atre. Upon it, or against it. An excavation in the side of a 
mound or rock may be meant. What is now shewn as Lazarus’ grave 
is an excavation in the ground with steps down to it. The modern 
name of Bethany, El-Azariyeh or Lazarieh, is derived from Lazarus, 


89. dpare r. (Gov. Comp. r. Aldor 7} puévor (xx. 1) not aroxexuNo- 
pévoy (Luke xxiv. 2: comp. Mark xvi. 4, Matt. xxviii. 2). The com- 
mand would cause great surprise and excitement. 


4 added} +. rere. Not inserted gratuitously. It was because 
she was his sister that she could not bear to see him or allow him to 
be seen disfigured by corruption. The remark comes much more 
naturally from the practical Martha than from the reserved and 
retiring Mary. There is nothing to indicate that she was mistaken ; 
though some would have it that the miracle had begun from Lazarus’ 
death, and that the corpse had been preserved from decomposition. 


tos. Literally, of the fourth day; quadriduanus. Westcott 
quotes a striking Jewish tradition: ‘‘The very height of mourning is 
not till the third day. For three days the spirit wanders about the 
sepulchre, expecting if it may return into the body. But when it sees 
that the aspect of the face is changed, then it hovers no more, but 
oe rie body to itself.”” And ‘‘ after three days the countenance is 
changed.” 


40. «lmrév oo. Apparently a reference to vv. 25, 26, and to the 
reply to the messenger, v. 4: on both occasions more may have been 
said than is reported. See on v. 4. 


41. Fpav odv tr. AlOov. 6 82 ‘I. Fpev vr. df0. They lifted therefore 
the stone. But Jesus lifted up His eyes: comp. xvii. 1. 


Sri vjxoveds pov. That Thou didst hear Me. The prayer to which 
this refers is not recorded. He thanks the Father as a public acknow- 
ledgment that the Son can do nothing of Himself; the power which 
He is about to exhibit is from the Father (v. 19—26). 


42. ty) 88 {8av. But (whatever doubts others may have had) knew. 
No one must suppose from this act of thanksgiving that there are 
any prayers of the Son which the Father does not hear. 


8d r. SxXAov. Shewing that others were present besides ‘ the Jews’ 
who had come tv condole. Etrov, I said the words, edyxaplorw oot x.T.d. 
His confidence in thanking God for a result not yet apparent proved 
His intimacy with God. 
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Stu ov. That Thou, and no one else: ov is emphatic. See on 
xx. 21. 


48. éxpatyacev. The word (rare in N.T. except in this Gospel) is 
nowhere else used of Christ. It is elsewhere used of the shout of a 
multitude; xii. 18, xviii. 40, xix. 6, 12, 15. Comp. Matt. xii. 19; 
Acts xxii. 23. This loud cry was perhaps the result of strong emotion, 
or in order that the whole multitude might hear. It is natural to 
regard it as the direct means of the miracle, awakening the dead: 
though some prefer to think that ‘I thank Thee’ implies that Lazarus 
is already alive and needs only to be called forth. 


44. éfndOev. It is safest not to regard this as an additional miracle. 
The winding-sheet may have been loosely tied round him, or each 
limb may have been swathed separately: in Egyptian mummies some- 
times every finger is kept distinct. 


kaplarg. The word occurs here only in N.T. Comp. Prov. vii. 16. 
It means the bandages which kept the sheet and the spices round the 
body. Nothing is said about the usual spices (xix. 40) here; and 
Martha’s remark (v. 39) rather implies that there had been no embalm- 
ing. If Lazarus died of a malignant disease he would be buried as 
quickly as possible. 

&Jns. The word occurs in N.T. only here, vii. 24, and Rev. i. 16: 
one of the small indications of a common authorship (see on i. 14, 
iv. 6, v. 2, vii. 30, [viii. 2,] xiii, 8, xv. 20, xix. 37, xx. 16). 

gwovSaply. The Latin sudarium, meaning literally ‘a sweat-cloth.’ 
It occurs xx, 7; Luke xix. 20; Acts xix. 12. Here the cloth bound 
under the chin to keep the lower jaw from falling is probably meant. 
These details shew the eyewitness. 


ere av. vr. The expression is identical with ‘ let these go their 
way’ (xviii. 8); and perhaps ‘let him go his way’ would be better 
here. Lazarus is to be allowed to retire out of the way of harmful 
excitement and idle curiosity. Comp. Luke vii. 15, viii. 55. On all 
three occasions Christ’s first care is for the person raised. 

The reserve of the Gospel narrative here is evidence of its truth, 
and is in marked contrast to the myths about others who are said to 
have returned from the grave. Lazarus makes no revelations as to 
the unseen world. The traditions about him have no historic value: 
but one mentioned by Trench (Miracles, p, 425) is worth remembering. 
It is said that the first question which he asked Christ after being 
restored to life was whether he must die again; and being told that he 
must, he was never more seen to smile. 


45—57. OPpPposiITE RESULTS OF THE SIGN. 


45. odAol odv x.r.A. The Greek is as plain as the English of 
A.V. is misleading, owing to inaccuracy and bad punctuation. ’Ex r. 
"Iovd. means of the Jews generally; of this hostile party ‘ many be- 
lieved;’ and these ‘many’ were those ‘who came and beheld’ the 
miracle. Many therefore of the Jews, even they who came to Mary 
and beheld that which He (see on vi. 14) did, believed on Him. Of the 
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Jews who beheld, all believed. The reading & for d has the best 
authority though both are well supported: it is the last supreme 
miracle that is contemplated. 


46. tits 88 atray. Again, of the Jews generally, rather than 
of those who saw and believed. With what intention they went away 
to the Pharisees, is not clear: possibly to convince them, or to seek 
an authoritative solution of their own perplexity, or as feeling that 
the recognised leaders of the people ought to know the whole case. 
Comp. v. 15, ix. 13. The bad result of their mission has made some 
too hastily conclude that their intention was bad. 


47. ovvéSpiov. They summon a meeting of the Sanhedrin. Even the 
adversaries of Jesus are being converted, and something decisive must 
be done. The crisis unites religious opponents. The chief priests, 
who were mostly Sadducees, act in concert with the Pharisees; jealous 
ecclesiastics with religious fanatics (comp. vii. 32, 45, xviii. 3). 


ovvéSpiovy, common in the Acts and not rare in the Synoptists, 
occurs here only in S. John; and here only without the article, as 
meaning a meeting of the Sanhedrin, rather than the council itself. 
It is the Greek equivalent of Sanhedrin, which though plural in form 
is treated as a singular noun of multitude: see on Matt. xxvi. 3. 


vl wovotpev; Not rl rower or wroijoouer, ‘What are we to do, if 
anything?’ But, What are we doing? i.e. something must be done, 
and we are not doing it. 


otros. Contemptuous: see on ix, 16. 


wodAa w. onpeia. Ilo\\d is emphatic. It is no longer possible to 
question the fact of the signs. But instead of asking themselves what 
these signs mean, their only thought is how to prevent others from 
drawing the obvious conclusion. The contrast between their action 
and His (sotoduer...rove?) is probably intended by the Evangelist, if 
not by them. 


48. Qcicovrar of ‘Pwy. An unconscious prophecy (comp. v. 50, 
vii. 35, xix. 19) of what their own policy would produce. They do not 
inquire whether He is or is not the Messiah: they look solely to the 
consequences of admitting that He is. 


pov x. +. rétrov Kk. tT. vos. ‘Huw is very emphatic and does not 
depend on dpoiow: it belongs to both substantives; both our place 
and our nation. ‘Place’ is perhaps best understood of Jerusalem, the 
seat of the Sanhedrin, and the abode of most of the hierarchy. Other 
interpretations are (1) the Temple, comp. 2 Mace. v. 19; (2) the 
whole land; so that the expression means ‘our land and people,’ 
which is illogical: the land may be taken from the people, or the 
people from the land, but how can both be taken away? (3) ‘position, 
raison @étre.’ In any case the sentiment is parallel to that of 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix. 27). They profess to 
be very zealous for religion, but cannot conceal their interested 
motives. For é@yos of the Jews comp. v. 50. 


Pri a 
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49. Kaiddas. This was a surname; roi Aeyopévov Kaidga Matt. 
xxvi. 8 (where see note on the Sanhedrin). His original name was 
Joseph. Caiaphas is either the Syriac form of Cephas, a ‘rock,’ or 
(according to another derivation) means ‘depression.’ The high-priest- 
hood had long since ceased to descend from father to son. Pilate’s 
predecessor, Valerius Gratus, had deposed Annas and set up in suc- 
cession Ismael, Eleazar (son of Annas), Simon, and Joseph Caiaphas 
(son-in-law of Annas); Caiaphas held the office from a.p. 18 to 36, 
when he was deposed by Vitellius. Annas in spite of his deposition 
was still regarded as in some sense high-priest (xviii. 13; Luke iii. 2; 
Acts iv. 6), possibly as president of the Sanhedrin (Acts v. 21, 27, vii. 
1, ix. 1, 2, xxii. 5, xxiii. 2, 4, xxiv. 1). Caiaphas is not president 
here, or he would not be spoken of merely as ‘one of them.’ 


v. évavrov éxefvov. This has been urged as an objection, as if the 
Evangelist ignorantly supposed that the high-priesthood was an 
annual office,—a mistake which would go far to prove that the Evan- 
gelist was not a Jew, and therefore not 8. John. But ‘that year’ 
means ‘that notable and fatal year.’ The same expression recurs 
v. 61 and xviii. 13. Even if there were not this obvious meaning 
for ‘that year,’ the frequent changes in the office at this period would 
fully explain the insertion without the notion of an annual change 
being implied. There had been some twenty or thirty high-priests in 
8. John’s lifetime. 


dpets ovx of. ov. An inference from their asking ‘ What do we?’ 
It was quite obvious what they must do. ‘Tyets is contemptuously 
emphatic. The resolute but unscrupulous character of the man is 
evident. We find similar characteristics in the Sadducean hierarchy 
to which he belonged (Acts iv. 17, 21, v. 17, 18). Josephus comments 
on the rough manners of the Sadducees even to one another: Zaddov- 
xalwy 5¢ xal wpds GdAqAous To 700s aypewrepov (B. J. 11. vili. 14). 


50. cupdépa vty. It is expedient for you half-hearted Pharisees : 
duiy corresponds with the contemptuous vyels, a point which is spoiled 
by the inferior reading nyt. 


tva els dv@. dao8. Literally, in order that one man should die ; 
§. John’s favourite construction pointing to the Divine purpose: see 
on i, 8, iv. 34, 47, and comp. xvi. 7, vi. 29, 40, 50, ix. 2, 8, xii. 23, 
xiii, 84. The high-priest thus singles out the Scapegoat. 


rou Aaov. The Jews as a theocratic community; whereas rd vos 
(v. 48, xviii. 35) is the Jews as one of the nations of the earth (Luke 
vii. 5; Acts x. 22. Ta €vy of course means the Gentiles (Acts x. 45; 
Rom. xi. 13, Gal. ii. 12, &c.). 


51. dd dav. ovx el, Like Saul, Caiaphas is a prophet in spite of 
himself, None but a Jew would be likely to know of the old Jewish 
belief that the high-priest by means of the Urim and Thummim was 
the mouthpiece of the Divine oracle. The Urim and Thummim had 
been lost, and the high-priest’s office had been shorn of much of its 
glory, but the remembrance of his prophetical gift did not become 
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quite extinct (Hos. iii. 4); and ‘in that fatal year’ 8. John might well 
believe that the gift would be restored. For jueAXer see on vi. 71. 


52. ovXx 7. Bvovs pévov. 8. John purposely uses the word which 
describes the Jews merely as one of the nations of the earth distinct 
from the Gentiles. We are not to understand that Caiaphas had any 
thought of the gracious meaning contained in his infamous advice. 
Balaam prophesied unwillingly, Caiaphas unconsciously. 


couvay. els fv. Gather together into one (x. 16, xvii. 21). The idea 
of Jews scattered among Gentiles is here transferred to believers 
scattered among unbelievers. For aA)’ ta see on i. 8, and for ra 
réxva tr, Geof, 1 John iii. 10. The Gentiles are already such poten- 
tially: they have the divaus, and will hereafter receive éfovclay réxva 
cod yéverGac (see on i. 12). 


68. dn’ ixelvns otv. From that (fatal) day therefore: it was in 
consequence of “Gaiaphas’ suggestion that they practically, if not for- 
mally, pronounced sentence of death. The question was how to get 
the sentence carried out. 


64. °I. otv. Jesus therefore, because He knew that in raising His 
friend He had signed His own death-warrant, and that He must wait 
until His hour was come (xiii.1). For wappyolg see on vii. 13; for 
wepterdre, Vii. 1. The time for freedom of speech and freedom of 
movement among them is over. 


els tr. xebpav tyyis 7. ép. Into the country near the wilderness, a 
place of greater retirement than Peraea (x. 40). The wilderness of 
Judaea is probably meant. But Ephraim cannot be identified with 
certainty. Eusebius makes it eight miles, Jerome twenty miles, N.E. 
of Jerusalem: both make it the same as Ephron. If the Ephraim of 
2 Chron, xiii. 19 and Josephus (B. J. tv. ix. 9) be meant, the wilder- 
ness would be that of Bethaven. 


55. av 88 dyy. +. w. r.’I. Now the passover of the Jews. ‘Of 
the Jews’ is added with full significance: see on ii, 13 and vi. 4. . 


Wa dyvicwow éav. (Acts xxi. 24.) Again we have evidence that 
the Evangelist is a Jew. No purifications are ordered by the Law as 
& preparation for the Passover. But to be ceremonially unclean was 
to be excluded (xviii. 28); hence it was customary for those who were 
so to go up to Jerusalem in good time, so as to be declared clean 
before the Feast began. 


56. erjrovv otv. They sought therefore: because they had come 
up expecting to see Him, but He remained in retirement. Note the 
imperfects of continued action. The restless curiosity of these 
country-folk, standing talking together in the Temple, whither many 
of them had come to bring the offerings for their purification, and 
where Jesus was s0 often to be found, is very lifelike. It is better to 
make two questions than to take dr after doxet: What think ye ? 
That He will not come to the Feast ? 
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57. ot dpxuepe’s x. of ®, See on vii. 82. The verse explains why 
the people doubted His coming to the Feast. Note that once more 
the Sadducean hierarchy takes the lead. Comp. v. 47, xii. 10, xviii. 
8, 35, xix. 6, 15, 21. In the history of the Passion the Pharisees are 
mentioned only once (Matt. xxvii. 62), and then, as here, after the 
chief priests. 

évrodds. This is the better reading, which has been altered to 
évro\ny because only one command was given: comp. our phrase ‘to 
give orders.’ We have a similar use of évroAds in Col. iv. 10, if évro- 
Ads refers to day FAOy détacGe atréy. Here the plural may indicate 
repetition of the order. 


Wa...rmudoworv. See on iv. 47, vii. 80. The decree for His arrest 
had been published; the sentence of death was probably kept secret. 
But the Babylonian Gemara preserves a tradition that ‘‘an officer for 
40 days publicly proclaimed that this man, who had seduced the 
people by his imposture, oughj to be stoned, and that any one who 
could say aught in his defence was to come forward and speak. But 
no one doing so he was hanged on the eve of the Passover.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


1. Omit 6 reOvnxds after Adtapos, with NBLX against ADI*. | 


3. dvaxapévov obv (NABD) for cuvavaxeiuévw (frequent in the 
Synoptists, not found in 8. John). 


7. Insert tva after adriv and read tnpiicy for rernpnxer (changes to 
escape a difficulty), with NBDKLQX against AI*, 


18. éxpatyafov for Expago» (from Matt. and Mark) with NBDLQ 
against A. 


18. {xoveay for jxouse (correction for uniformity). 
25. dwodAbea (NBL) for arodéce (AD). 
85, 86. de for dws, and éy opty for ned’ incr. 
40. éwrépecey for rerdpwxev, and lacopat for idcowya (both correc- 
aoe ‘id uniformity): orpadoow for érirpagdo: (ériorpéywow in 
X.). 
41. &m for dre: comp. v. 17. 


47. vdafy for rirevcy, on overwhelming authority, 
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CHap. XII. THe JupGmMent. 


We now enter upon the third section of the first main division of 
this Gospel. It may be useful to state the divisions once more. THE 
Protoevr, i. 1—18; THe Ministry, i. 19—xii. 50, thus divided— 
(t) THe Trstimony, i. 19—ii. 11; (2) THe Work, ii. 18—xi. 57; (8) 

HE JUDGMENT, xii. This third section, which now lies before us, 
may be subdivided thus—(a) the Judgment of men, 1—36; (8) the 
Judgment of the Evangelist, 37—48; (y) the Judgment of Christ, 
44—50. 

We have not sufficient data for harmonizing this latter portion of 
S. John with the Synoptists. In the large gaps left by each there is 
plenty of room for all that is peculiar to the others, §S. John’s plan 
is precise and consistent: but once more we have a blank of undefined 
extent (see introductory note to chap. vi. and on vi. 1). This 
chapter forms at once a conclusion to the Work and Conflict and an 
introduction to the Passion. 


1—36. THE JuDGMENT or MEN. 


Note the dramatic contrast between the different sections of this 
division; the devotion of Mary and the enmity of the priests, Christ’s 
triumph and the Pharisees’ discomfiture, the Gentiles seeking the 
Light and the Chosen People refusing to see it, 


1 6 oty °I. The od simply resumes the narrative from the 
point where it quitted Jesus, xi. 55. This is better than to make it 
depend on xi. 57, as if He went to Bethany to avoid His enemies, 
His hour is drawing near, and therefore He draws near to the ap- 
pointed scene of His sufferings. 


apd &€ sp. tov w. The Passover began at sunset on Nisan 14: six 
days before this would bring us to Nisan 8, which day, Josephus 
states, pilgrims often chose for arriving at Jerusalem. Assuming the 
year to be a.p. 30, Nisan 8 would be Friday, March 31. We may 
suppose, therefore, that Jesus and His disciples arrived at Bethany 
on the Friday evening a little after the Sabbath had commenced, 
having performed not more than ‘a Sabbath-day’s journey’ on the 
Sabbath, the bulk of the journey being over before the day of rest 
began. But it must be remembered that this chronology is tentative, 
not certain. For the construction see on xi. 18 and comp. xxi. 8 
and mpd dv0 érwy Trot cecopot (Amos i. 1): wpd pias juépas 7Hs Mapdo- 
xaxis nyépas (2 Macc. xv. 86). Here aiso the preposition seems to 
have been transposed; we should expect &€ uépas rpc rod w. Perhaps 
S. John wishes to contrast this last week with the first; see on ii. 1. 


dv wy. & vy. "I. This descriptive phrase may have become a com- 
mon designation of Lazarus (v. 9): comp. é» wyara o 'I. (xiii. 23, xix. 
26, xxi. 7, 20). 

2—8. THE Devotion or Mary. 


2. érolncay obv. They made therefore; because of His great miracle 
just mentioned (v. 1) and its consequences. The banquet is a generous 
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protest against the decree of the Sanhedrin (xi. 57). The nomina- 
tive to ézolycay is indefinite: if we had only this account we should 
suppose that the supper was in the house of Martha, Mary, and 
Lazarus; but 8, Mark (xiv. 8) and 8. Matthew (xxvi. 6) tell us that 
it was in the house of Simon the leper, who had possibly been healed 
by Christ and probably was a friend or relation of Lazarus and his 
sisters, Martha’s serving (comp. Luke x. 40) in his house is evidence 
of the latter point (see the notes on 8. Matthew and 8. Mark). 


é 8 Adf. «.7.X. This is probably introduced to prove the reality 
and completeness of his restoration to life: it confirms the Synoptic 
accounts by indicating that Lazarus was guest rather than host. 


3. XAlrpav. §S. John alone gives Mary’s name and the amount. 
The pound of 12 ounces is meant. So large a quantity of a substance 
so costly is evidence of her overflowing love. Comp, xix. 39. 


vadpSouv morikys. The expression is a rare one, and occurs else- 
where only Mark xiv. 3, which S. John very likely had seen: his 
account has all the independence of that of an eyewitness, but may 
have been influenced by the Synoptic narratives. The meaning of 
the Greek is not certain: it may mean (1) ‘genuine nard’ siere), 
and spikenard was often adulterated; or (2) ‘drinkable, liquid nard’ 
(rlvw), and unguents were sometimes drunk; or (3) ‘Pistic nard,’ 
‘Pistic’ being supposed to be a local adjective. But no place from 
which such an adjective could come appears to be known. Of the 
other two explanations the first is to be preferred. The English 
‘spikenard’ seems to recall the nardi spicati of the Vulgate in Mark 
xiv. 3: here the Vulgate has nardi pistici. Winer, p. 121, 


wodvtipov. Horace offers to give a cask of wine for a very small 
box of it; Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum (Carm. Iv. xii. 17). 


tous 7éSas. The two Synoptists mention only the usual (Ps. xxiii. 5) 
anointing of the head ; 8. John records the less usual act, which again 
is evidence of Mary’s devotion. The rest of this verse is peculiar to 
8. John, and shews that he was present, Note the emphatic repetition 
of rovs rédas. To unbind the hair in public was a disgrace to a Jewish 
woman; but Mary makes this sacrifice also. In && +. copis the éx 
expresses that out of which the filling was produced: comp. LXX. in 
Ps, exxvii. 5; és rAnpwoes rHy émOuulay abrod & airay. 


4, *IovSas 6 ’Iox. S. Mark (xiv. 4) says, quite indefinitely, ries ; 
S. Matthew (xxvi. 8), olf ua@yral. Each probably states just what he 
knew; S. Mark that the remark was made; 8S. Matthew that it came 
from the group of disciples ; 8. John that Judas made it, and why he 
made it. §. John was perhaps anxious that the unworthy grumbling 
should i assigned to the right person. For 6 ué\\wy avrov wap. see 
on vi. 71. 


5. tpraxoolwv Syv. Over £20, if we reckon according to the pur- 
chasing power of the denarius: see on vi. 7. IIrwxots (no article), to 
poor people: comp. diddos rrwxots (Luke xviii. 22). 
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6. yAwoodKopov. More classical form yAwoooxopetov, from xopéw. 
It literally means a ‘case for mouthpieces’ of musical instruments, 
and hence any portable chest. Its occurring in LXX. only of 
the chest into which offerings for the Temple were put (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 8, 10, 11) may have influenced 8. John in using it of the box 
in which the funds of the little company, mainly consisting of offerings 
(Luke viii. 3), were kept. The word occurs in N.T. only here and 
xiii. 29. 


Bdoratey. Either used to carry, or used to carry away, i.e. steal : 
comp, xx. 15. The latter is more probable: he took what was put 
therein. The xal after x\érrns Fv is epexegetic and introduces an 
explanation of the way in which he was a thief. §. Augustine, com- 
menting on ‘ portabat,’ which he found in the Itahe Version, and 
which survives in the Vulgate, says ‘“ portabat an exportabat? sed 
ministerio portabat, furto exportabat.”” We have the same play in 
‘lift,’ e.g. ‘ shop-lifting;’ and in the old use of ‘convey:’ ‘To steal” 
...°* Convey the wise it call.” Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. 8. “O good! 
Convey?—Conveyers are you all.” Richard II. 1v.1. The common 
meaning, ‘used to carry,’ gives very little sense. Of course if he 
carried the box he carried ra Baddopueva, the gifts that were being put 
into it from time to time: comp. V. 7, xiii. 2, xx. 25. 


7. ddbes avrijv, va. Let her alone, that for the day of the pre- 
paration for My burial she may preserve it: or, more simply, Suffer 
her to keep it for the day of My burial. But évragiacuds (here and 
Mark xiv. 8 only) means the embalming and other preparations rather 
than the actual entombment: comp. xix. 40. The meaning is not 
clear: () Suffer her to keep what remains of it; not, however, for the 
poor, but for My burial, which is close at hand.’ But was there any 
of it left? (2) ‘Let her alone; (she has not sold it for the poor) that 
she may keep it for My burial.’ (3) ‘Suffer her to keep it (for she 
intended to do so) for the day of My burial:’ i.e. do not find fault 
with a good intention which she has unwittingly carried out. The 
words are spoken from the point of view of the past, when Mary’s act 
was still only a purpose, 


8. Tos mrayxods yep «7A. Comp. Deut. xv. 11. Every word of 
this verse occurs in the first two Gospels, though not quite in the 
same order. Here the emphasis is on ‘the poor,’ there on ‘always.’ 
The striking originality of the saying, and the large claim which it 
makes, are evidence of its origin from Him who spake as never man 
spake. Considering how Christ speaks of the poor elsewhere, these 
words may be regarded as quite beyond the reach of a writer of fiction. 
8. John, who gives Mary’s name, omits the promise of fame as wide 
as Christendom. §S. Matthew and 8. Mark, who give the promise, do 
not give her name: see on ii. 19, xviii. 11. 


9—11. Tus Hostmiry or rHe Priests. 


9. 6 dxAos wodvs. Large caravans would be coming up for the 
Passover, and the news would spread quickly through the shifting 
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crowds, who were already on the alert (xi. 55) about Jesus, and were 
now anxious to see Lazarus. It is the ‘large multitude of 
the Jews’ who come; i.e. of Christ’s usual opponents. This again 
(comp. xi. 45—47) excites the hierarchy to take decisive measures. See 
on v. 12. But perhaps here and in v. 12 dxdos wrodds is Virtually a 
compound word, the common people of the Jews, as distinct from the 
rie “Oxdos, in Cretan wéAxos, seems to be akin to vulgus and 
* folk.’ 


Sv ijyapev. See on v. 1. These repeated references to the raising of 
Lazarus (xi. 45, 47, xii. 1, 9, 10, 17) greatly strengthen the historical 
evidence for the miracle. They are quite inconsistent with the theory 
either of a misunderstanding or of deliberate fraud. 


10. of dpxepets. See on vii. 82. Nothing is here said about the 
Pharisees (comp. xi. 47, 57), who are, however, not necessarily excluded, 
Both would wish to put Lazarus out of the way for the reason given 
in v. 11: but the chief priests, who were mostly Sadducees, would 
have an additional reason, in that Lazarus was a living refutation of 
their doctrine that ‘there is no resurrection’ (Acts xxiil. 8). 


ta xal r. Ad{. Whatever may be true about xi. 53, we must not 
suppose that this verse implies a formal sentence of death: it does not 
even imply a meeting of the Sanhedrin. 

8. Augustine comments on the folly of the priests—as if Christ 
could not raise Lazarus a second time! But this ignores the ‘also’: 
the hierarchy meant to put both to death. Their folly consisted in 
failing to see, not that He could raise Lazarus again, but that He 
could raise Himself (ii. 19). Note that it is the unscrupulous hierarchy, 
who attempt this crime. Comp. xviii. 35, xix. 6, 15, 21. 


11. trijyov...erlorevoy. The imperfects express a continual pro- 
cess: were going away and believing. It is best to leave ‘going 
away’ quite indefinite; the idea of falling away from the hierarchy 
lies in the context and not in the word. 

The climax is approaching. Of ‘the Jews’ themselves many are 
being won over to Christ, and are ready to give Him an enthusiastic 
reception whenever He appears. The remainder become all the more 
bitter, and resolve to sweep away anyone, however innocent, who con- 
tributes to the success of Jesus. 


12—18. Tue Enrausiasm or THE PErorie, 


12. +9 ératpiov. From the date given v. 1, consequently Nisan 9, 
from Saturday evening to Sunday evening, if the chronology given on 
v. 1is correct. §. John seems distinctly to assert that the Triumphal 
Entry followed the supper at Bethany: 8. Matthew and 8. Mark both 
place the supper after the entry, 8. Matthew without any date and 
probably neglecting (as often) the chronological order, 8. Mark also 
without date, yet apparently implying (xiv. 1) that the supper teok 
place two days before the Passover. But the date in Mark xiv. 1 
covers only two verses and must not be carried further in contradiction 
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to 8. John’s precise and consistent arrangement. §. John omits all 
details respecting the procuring of the young ass. 


8yXos woAvs. Perhaps, as in v. 9, we should read 6 dxXos roNnds, 
and understand the expression as one word, the common people. In 
both verses authorities are divided as to the insertion or omission of 
the article. But ‘the common people’ here are not Judaeans, but 
pilgrims from other parts, who have no prejudice against Jesus, 


18. td Bata rave. Literally, the palm-branches of the palm-trees ; 
i.e. those which grew there, or which were commonly used at festivals. 
Batoy (here only) means a palm-branch, apparently of Coptic origin. 
8. Matthew (xxi. 8) has cAddous awe +. Sévdpwv; BS. Mark (xi. 8) orc Bd- 
das éx r. 8. As often, it is 8. John who is the most precise. Comp. 
Simon’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem (1 Macc. xiii. 51). The palm- 
tree was regarded by the ancients as characteristic of Palestine. 
‘Phoonicia’ (Acts xi. 19, xv. 8) is probably derived from ¢olmt. The 
tree is now comparatively rare, except in the Philistine plain: at 
‘Jericho, the city of palm-trees’ (Deut, xxxiv. 3; 2 Chron. xxxviii. 15) 
there is not one. For xpavydt see on xviii. 40. 


‘Qeavvd. This is evidence that the writer of this Gospel knows 
Hebrew. See on vi. 45. In the LXX. at Ps, oxvii. 25 we have a 
translation of the Hebrew, owcov 57, ‘save we pray,’ not a translitera- 
tion as here. (Comp. ‘Alleluia’ in Rev. xix. 1, 6). This Psalm was 
sung both at the F. of Tabernacles and also at the Passover, and 
would be very familiar to the people. It is said by some to have been 
written for the F. of Tabernacles after the return from captivity, by 
others for the founding or dedicating of the second Temple. It was 
regarded as Messianic, and both the Psalm and the palm-branches 
seem to imply a welcoming of the Messiah. In what follows the better 
reading gives Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, even 
the king of Israel. The cry of the multitude was of course not always 
the same, and the different Evangelists give us different forms of it. 


14, etpdv. §. John does not repeat the welJ-known story of the 
finding: see on ix, 35. On éorw yeypappévoy see on ii. 17. 


15. pr poBov. The quotation is freely made from Zech. ix. 9: 
Hy} PoBod is substituted for xaipe opddpa, and the whole is abbreviated. 
In writing 6 Bac. cov and wrwoy Svov the Evangelist seems to be 
translating direct from the Hebrew. The best editions of LXX. omit 
cov, and all have rwAov véov. Comp. i. 29, vi. 45, xix. 37. If the 
writer Fes this Gospel knew the O.T. in Hebrew, he almost certainly 
was a Jew. 


16. ot tyvwoav. A mark of candour: see on ii. 22, xi. 12, xx. 9, 
After Pentecost much that had been unnoticed or obscure before was 
brought to their remembrance and made clear (xiv. 26). But would a 
Christian of the second century have invented this dulness in 
Apostles? Taira, with threefold emphasis, refers primarily to the 
placing Him on the young ass. For &ofde@n see on vii. 39, xi. 4. 
The nom, to érolncay is of nanral: they themselves had unwittingly 
helped to fulfil the prophecy (Luke xix. 29, 37, 39). 
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17. dre rv. Adt, See on v.9. The multitude, therefore, that cat 


with Him when He raised...were bearing witness. See on v. 41. This 
special mention of the ‘calling from the tomb’ is very natural in one 
who was there, and remembered the gw?) peydAy (xi. 48) and the ex- 
citement which it caused; not so in a writer of fiction. 


18. rovro. Emphatic: other signs had made comparatively little 
impression; this one had convinced even His enemies, There are two 
multitudes, one coming with Jesus from Bethany, and one (13, 18) 
as Him from Jerusalem. The Synoptists do not notice the 

tter. 


19. Tue DiscomFItuRE OF THE PHARISEES, 


19. Qewpeire. Either (indic.) Ye behold, or Behold ye? or (imper.) 
Behold. The first seems best: comp. v. 39, xiv. 1, xv. 18; 1 John 
ii. 27, 28, 29. ‘Ye see what a mistake we have made; we ought to 
have adopted the plan of Caiaphas long ago.’ 


We 6 xoopos. The exaggerated expression of their chagrin, which 
in this Divine epic is brought into strong contrast with the triumph 
of Jesus. Comp. a similar exaggeration from a similar cause iii. 26; 
‘all men come to Him.’ For tSe see on i. 29. ’AwhAGev, ts gone 
away, implies that Jesus’ gain is the Pharisees’ loss. @ words are 
perhaps recorded as another unconscious prophecy (xi. 50, vii. 35). 
After this confession of helplessness the Pharisees appear no more 
alone; the reckless hierarchy help them on to the catastrophe. 


20—88. Tuer DesirnE oF THE GENTILES AND THE VOICE FROM 
HEAVEN. 


20. “E\Anves. In A.V. translated ‘Gentiles’ vii. 85 (where see 
note), and ‘Greeks’ here, Care must be taken to distinguish in the 
N.T. between Hellenes or ‘Greeks,’ i.e. born Gentiles, who may or 
may not have become either Jewish proselytes or Christian converts, 
and Hellenistae or ‘Grecians,’ as our Bible renders the word, i.e. Jews 
who spoke Greek and not Aramaic, Neither word occurs in the 
Synoptists. “EdAnves are mentioned here, vii. 35, and frequently in 
the Acts and in 8. Paul’s Epistles. ‘EdAymoral are mentioned only 
Acts vi. 1, ix. 29: in Acts xi, 20 the right reading is probably 
“EXAnvas. 


tov dvaBawévrey. That were wont to go up to worship. This 
shews that they were ‘proselytes of the gate,’ like the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii. 27): see on Matt, xxiii. 15. In this incident we 
have an indication of the salvation rejected by the Jews passing to 
the Gentiles: the scene of it was probably the Court of the Gentiles ; 
it is peculiar to S. John, who gives no note of time. 


21. @Alrrq] Their coming to 8. Philip was the result either 
(1) of accident; or (2) of previous acquaintance, to which the mention 
of his home seems to point; or (8) of his Greek name, which might 
attract them. See oni. 45, vi. 5, xiv. 8. In Kupe they shew their 


~ 
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respect for the disciple of such a Master (comp. iv. 11,15, 19). Their 
desire to ‘come and see’ for themselves (6éXopuer idety) would at once 
win the sympathy of the practical Philip. See on i. 46 and xiv. 8. 


22. re Av8péq] Another Apostle with a Greek name. They were 
both of Bethsaida (i. 44), and possibly these Greeks may have come 
from the same district. §8. Philip seems to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of introducing Gentiles to the Messiah, and applies in hie diffi- 
culty to the Apostle who had already distinguished himself by bringing 
others to Christ (i. 41, vi. 8, 9). 


23. 6 8 "I. dwoxplveras. He anticipates the Apostles and addresses 
them before they introduce the Greeks. We are left in doubt as to 
the result of the Greeks’ request. Nothing is said to them in par- 
ticular, though they may have followed and heard this address to the 
Apostles, which gradually shades off into soliloquy. 

These men from the West at the close of Christ’s life set forth the 
same truth as the men from the East at the beginning of it—that the 
Gentiles are to be gathered in. The wise men came to His cradle, 
these to His cross, of which their coming reminds Him; for only by 
His death could ‘ the nations’ be saved. 


ArfAvvev 4) Spa. The phrase is peculiar to 8. John; vii. 30, viii. 
20, xii. 1, xvii. 1: contrast Matt. xxvi. 45; Luke xxii. 14. The verb 
first for emphasis (iv. 21, 23), ‘it hath come—the fated hour.’ See on 
vii. 6, xiii. 1. The tva indicates the Divine purpose (xiii. 1, xvi. 2, 32; 
xi. 50); see Winer, p. 576. Aofac0q, by His Passion and Death, 
through which He must pass to return to glory (vii. 39, xi. 4; i. 52). 


dpiv dujv. i 52. Strange as it may seem that the Messiah 
should die, yet this is but the course of nature: a seed cannot be 
glorified unless it dies. A higher form of existence is obtained only 
through the extinction of the lower form that preceded it. Except 
the grain of wheat fall into the earth and die it abideth by itself 
alone. 


25. uxiv...fory. Wuy7 is the life of the individual, fw life in 
the abstract. By a noble disregard of the former we win the latter: 
sacrifice of self is the highest self-preservation. See on Matt. x. 39, 
xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35 ; Luke ix. 24, xvii. 33. Most of these texts refer 
to different occasions, so that this solemn warning must have been 
often on His lips. This occasion is distinct from all the rest. 
*Arod\ve is either destroyeth it or loseth it: selfishness is self-ruin. 


6 picav. He who, if necessary, is ready to act towards his yvy7 as 
if he hated it. Neither here nor in Luke xiv. 26 must piety be watered 
down to mean ‘be not too fond of:’ it means that and a great deal 
more. For fanjv alosyoy see on iii. 15, 16. 


26. dol dxoAdovlelrw. In My life of self-sacrifice: Christ Himself 
has set the example of hating one’s life in this world. These words 
are perhaps addressed through the disciples to the Greeks listening 
close at hand. If they ‘ wish to see Jesus’ and know Him they must 
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count the cost first. "Hyuol is emphatic in both clauses. Note the 
pronouns in what follows. Where I am, i.e. ‘in My kingdom, which 
is already secured to Me:’ the phrase is peculiar to this Gospel (xiv. 8, 
Xvii, 24): Winer, p. 832. The éxef possibly includes the road to the 
kingdom, death. On o 38. 6 éuds see on viii. 31. 


édy rug. The offer is all-embracing: vi. 51, vii. 17, 87, viii. 52, x. 9. 
Note the change of order. Here the verbs are emphatic, and balance 
one another. Such service is not humiliating but honourable. The 
verse is closely parallel to v. 265. 


27. A verse of known difficulty : several meanings are admissible 
and none can be affirmed with certainty. The doubtful points are (1) 
the interrogation, whether it should come after ri elxw or rairns; 
(2) the meaning of da rofro. 


p. rerdpaxrar, My soul has been and still is troubled, It 
is the Wux7, the seat of the natural emotions and affections, that is 
troubled; not the wvetua, as in xi. 35. But, to bring out the con- 
nexion with vv. 25, 26, we may render, Now is My life troubled. ‘He 
that would serve Me must follow Me and be ready to hate his life; 
for My life has long since been tossed and torn with suffering and 
sorrow.’ 


tldnro; What must I say? This appears to be the best punctua- 
tion; and the question expresses the difficulty of framing a prayer 
under the conflicting influences of fear of death and willingness to 
glorify His Father by dying. The result is first a prayer under the 
influence of fear—‘save Me from this hour’ (comp. ‘ Let this cup pass 
from Me,’ Matt. xxvi. 89), and then a prayer under the influence of 
ready obedience—  Glorify Thy Name’ through My sufferings. But 
owodv we éx means ‘ save me out of,’ i.e. ‘bring Me safe out of ;’ rather 
than ‘save Me from’ (cwadv pe dtro), i.e. ‘keep Me altogether away 
from,’ as in ‘ deliver us from the evil one’ (Matt. vi.18). Note the aorist, 
which shews that special present deliverance, rather than perpetual 
preservation, is prayed for. 8S. John omits the Agony in the garden, 
which was in the Synoptists and was well known to every Christian ; 
but he gives us here an insight into a less known truth, which is still 
often forgotten, that the agony was not confined to Gethsemane, but 
was part of Christ’s whole life. Comp. Luke xii. 50. Others place 
the question at raurys, and the drift of the whole will then be, ‘ How 
can I say, Father, save Me from this hour? Nay, I came to suffer; 
therefore My prayer shall be, Father, glorify Thy Name.’ 


Sud rovro. These words are taken in two opposite senses; (1) that 
I might be saved out of this hour; (2) that Thy Name might be 
glorified by My obedience. Both make good sense. If the latter be 
adopted it would be better to transpose the stops, peers a full stop 
after ‘ from this hour’ and a colon after ‘ unto this hour.’ 


28. lev ody. There came therefore, i.e. in answer to Christ’s 
prayer. There can be no doubt what S. John wishes us to understand ; 
—that a voice was heard speaking articulate words, that some could 
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distinguish the words, others could not, while some mistook the 
sounds for thunder. To make the thunder the reality, and the voice 
and the words mere imagination, is to substitute an arbitrary expla- 
nation for the Evangelist’s plain meaning. For similar voices comp. 
that heard by Elijah (1 Kings xix. 12, 18); by Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 
iv. 81); at Christ’s Baptism (Mark i. 11) and Transfiguration (Mark 
ix. 7); at 8. Paul’s Conversion (Acts ix. 4, 7, xxii. 9), where it would 
seem that 8. Paul alone could distinguish the words, while his compa- 
nions merely heard a sound (see on Acts ix. 4); and the mixed ¢wval 
xal Bpovral of the Apocalypse (iv. 5, viii. 5, xvi. 18). One of the con- 
ditions on which power to distinguish what is said depends is sym- 
pathy with the speaker. 


&éSEaca. In all God’s works from the Creation onwards, especially 
in the life of Christ; Sotaew, in the death of Christ and its results. 


80. dwexp(@m. He answered their discussions about the sound, 
and by calling it a voice He decides conclusively against those who 
supposed it to be thunder. But those who recognised that it was a 
voice were scarcely less seriously mistaken ; their error consisted in 
not recognising that the voice had a meaning for them. Not for My 
sake hath this voice come, but for your sakes, i.e. that ye might 
believe. Comp. xi. 42. 


A 


81. viv...viv. With prophetic certainty He speaks of the victory 
as already won: comp. drov elpl (v. 26). Koplots 7. xdopov rt. is the 
sentence passed on this world (iii. 17, v. 29) for refusing to believe. 
The Cross is the condemnation of those who reject it. 


6 doxav tr... The ruler of this world. This is one of the appa- 
rently Gnostic phrases which may have contributed to render this 
Gospel suspicious in the eyes of the Alogi (Introduction, Chap. 11. 
i.); it occurs again xiv. 80, xvi. 11, and nowhere else. It was a 
Gnostic view that the creator and ruler of the material universe was 
an evil being. But in the Rabbinical writings ‘prince of this world’ 
was a common designation of Satan, as ruler of the Gentiles, in oppo- 
sition to God, the Head of the Jewish theocracy. Yet just as the 
Messiah is the Saviour of the believing world, whether Jew or Gentile, 
so Satan is the ruler of the unbelieving world, whether Gentile or 
Jew. He ‘shall be cast out’ (comp. vi. 37, ix. 34, 35), by the gradual 
conversion of sinners, & process which will continue until the last day. 


$2. udyo ldy ipw0d. ‘Ey in emphatic opposition to 6 dpywr 7.x. 7. 
The glorified Christ, raised to heaven by means of the Cross, will rule 
men’s hearts in the place of the devil. We need not, as in iii. 14, 
viii, 28, confine vywAw to the Crucifixion; ¢x r7s y7s seems to point 
to the Ascension. Yet the Cross itself, apparently so repulsive, has 
through Christ’s death become an attraction; and this may be the 
meaning here. For the hypothetical édy Uywia comp. dd» ropevdd 
(xiv. 3). In both Christ is concerned not with the time but the results 
of the act; hence not ‘ when’ but ‘if.’ Comp. 1 John ii. 8, iii. 2, 
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Axivow. Not ovpw (see on vi. 44). There is no violence; the at- 
traction is moral and not irresistible, Man’s will is free, and he may 
refuse to be drawn. Previous to the ‘lifting up’ it is the Father who 
‘draws’ men to the Son (vi. 44, 45). And in both cases all are drawn 
and taught: not only the Jews represented by the Twelve, but the 
Gentiles represented by the Greeks. IIpds duavrdv, unto Myself, up 
from the earth. The two verses (31, a sum up the history of the 
Church ; the overthrow of Satan’s rule, the establishment of Christ’s. 


33. wolp 8. By what manner of death (x. 32, xviii. 82, xxi. 9). 
For #pedAev see on vi. 71. 


34—86. Tue PERPLEXITY OF THE MULTITUDE. 


34. éx r. vépov. In its widest sense, including the Psalms and the 
Prophets, as in x. 34, xv. 25. Comp. Ps. lxxxix. 29, 36, cx. 4; Is. ix. 
7; Ezek. xxxvii, 25, &c. The people rightly understand ‘lifted up 
from the earth’ to mean removal from the earth by death; and they 
argue—‘Scripture says that the Christ (see on i. 20) will abide for 
ever. You claim to be the Christ, and yet you say that you will be 
lifted up and therefore not abide.’ For Set see on iii. 14. 


otros 6 vi. tr. dy. Otros is contemptuous (ix. 16): ‘a strange Messiah 
this, with no power to abide!’ (See i. 52.) Once more we see with how 
firm a hand the Evangelist has grasped the complicated situation. 
One moment the people are convinced by a miracle that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the next that it is impossible to reconcile His position with 
the received interpretations of Messianic prophecy. It did not occur 
to them to doubt the interpretations. 


35. <«lxev oby av. 6 °I. Jesus therefore said to them: instead of 
answering their contemptuous question He gives them a solemn warn- 
ing. Walk as ye have the light (ws not éws) means ‘walk in a manner 
suitable to the fact of there being the Light among you: make use of 
the Light and work, in order that darkness (see on i. 5), in which no 
man can work, overtake you not.’ KarahapBdvey is used 1 Thess. v. 4 
of the last day, and in LXX. of sin overtaking the sinner (Num. xxxii. 
23). Some authorities have it in vi. 17 of darkness overtaking the 
Apostles on the lake. 


36. ost. has txere. As ye have the Light (as in v. 35), believe on 
the Light, that ye may become sons of light. Note the impressive 
repetition of dws (comp. i. 10, iii. 17, 31, xv. 19, xvii. 14), and the 
absence of the article before gwrés. In all the four preceding cases ro 
gws means Christ, as in i. 5, 7,8,9. The expression ‘child of’ or 
‘son of’ is frequent in Hebrew to indicate very close connexion as 
between product and producer (see on xvii. 12): vids elpywns, Luke x. 6; 
ol ulol r. alavos rotrov, xvi. 8; ulot Bpovrns, Mark iii. 17. Such expres- 
sions are very frequent in the most Hebraistic of the Gospels; Matt. 
v. 9, viii. 12, ix. 15, xiii. 88, xxiii, 15. 

ravra idAnoey. He gave them no other answer, departed, and did 
not return. §. John is silent as to the place of retirement, which was 
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probably Bethany (Matt. xxi. 17; Mark xi. 11; Luke xxi. 37). The 
one point which he would make prominent is the Christ’s withdrawal 
from His people. Their time of probation is over. They have closed 
their eyes again and again to the Light; and now the Light itadlf is 
gone. He was hidden from them. 


3s7—48. THE JUDGMENT OF THE EVANGELIST. 


§. John here sums up the results of the ministry which has just 
come to a close. Their comparative poverty is such that he can ex- 
plain it in no other way than as an illustration of that judicial blind- 
ness which had been foretold and denounced by Isaiah. The tragic 
tone returns again: see on i. 5. 

87. roratra. So many, not ‘so great’ (vi. 9, xxi. 11). The Jews 
admitted His miracles (vii. 31, xi. 47). §. John assumes them as no- 
torious, though he records only seven (ii. 23, iv. 45, vii. 31, xi. 47). 


88. tva...cAnpey. Indicating the Divine purpose. Comp. xiii. 
18, xv. 25, xvii. 12, xviii. 9, 32, xix. 24, 36. It is the two specially 
Hebraistic Gospels that most covey remind us that Christ’s life 
was & fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy. Comp. Matt. i, 22 (note), ii. 
15, 17, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 85, xxi. 4, xxvi. 54, 56, xxvii. 9. 
The quotation closely follows the LXX. Tq dxog qnuwy is what they 
heard from us rather than what we heard from God (1 Thess. ii. 18): 
6 Bpaxlwy Kvplov means His power (Luke i. 5; Acts xiii. 17). 


89. Sid rovro. For this cause: as usual (vv. 18, 27, v. 18, vii. 21, 
22, viii. 47, x. 17) this refers to what precedes, and dr: following gives 
the reason more explicitly. For ovx éSvvavro see on vii. 7. It had be- 
come morally impossible for them to believe. Grace may be refused 
80 persistently as to destroy the power of accepting it. ‘I will not’ 
leads to ‘I cannot’ (Rom. ix. 6—xi. 32). 

40. reriddoxev. The nominative is 6 Ocds. Here the quotation 
follows neither the Hebrew nor the LXX. of Is. vi. 10 very closely. 
The nominative to lacoua: is Christ. God has hardened their hearts 
so that Christ cannot heal them. Comp. Matt. xiii. 14, 15, where 
Jesus quotes this text to explain why He teaches in parables; and 
Acts xxviii. 26, where 8S. Paul quotes it to explain the rejection of his 
preaching by the Jews in Rome. For tva see Winer, p. 575. 


41. SricdBev. Because he saw. Here, as in v.17, authorities vary 
between dr: and dre, and here dre is to be preferred. Christ’s glory 
was revealed to Isaiah in a vision, and therefore he spoke of it. The 
glory of the Son before the Incarnation, when He was é» nopdp Geod 
(Phil. ii. 6), is to be understood. 


42. Spos ot. Here only in N.T. For pévra see on iv. 27. 
In spite of the judicial blindness with which God had visited them 
many even of the Sanhedrin believed on Him. We know of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus. But because of the recognised champions 
of orthodoxy both in and outside the Sanhedrin (vii. 13, ix. 22) they 
continually abstained (imperf.) from making confession. ’Aroovrd- 
yeryos occurs in N. T. only here, ix. 22, xvi. 2. 
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43. viv Séfav +r. dv@p. The glory (that cometh) from men rather 
than the glory (that cometh) from God (see on vy. 41, 44). Joseph and 
Nicodemus confessed their belief after the crisis of the Crucifixion. 
Gamaliel did not even get so far as to believe on Him. 


44—50. Tus JUDGMENT oF CHRIST. 


The Evangelist has just summed up the results of Christ’s ministry 
gee He now corroborates that estimate by quoting Christ Him- 
self. But as v. 36 seems to give us the close of the ministry, we are 
probably to understand that what follows was uttered on some occa- 
sion or occasions previous to v. 86. Perhaps it is given us as an 
epitome of what Christ often taught. 

44. txpafev. The word implies public teaching (vii. 28, 37). 

of mor. elg dud. His belief does not end there; it must include 
more. This saying does not occur in the previous discourses; but in 
v. 36 and viii. 19 we have a similar thought. Jesus came as His 
Father’s ambassador, and an ambassador has no meaning apart from 
the sovereign who sends him. Not only is it impossible to accept the 
one without the other, but to accept the representative is to accept not 
him in his own personality but the prince whom he personates. These 
words are, therefore, to be taken quite literally. Only here and xiv. 1 
does 8. John use morebew els, 20 frequent of believing on Jesus, of 
believing on the Father. 

45. 6 Oewpav. He who beholdeth, contemplateth (vi. 40, 62, 
vii. 3, xiv. 17, 19, xvi. 10, 16, 17, 19, &c.). 

46. tyd dis. I, with great emphasis, am come as light (vv. 35, 86, 
viii. 12, ix. 5). “Iva, of the Divine purpose. Till the Light comes all 
are in darkness (i. 6); but it is not God's will that anyone should 
abide in darkness. ith wag comp. i. 7, iii. 15, xi. 26; there is no 
limitation of race. 

47. dxotey. In a neutral sense, implying neither belief nor un- 
belief (Matt. vii. 24, 26; Mark iv. 15, 16). For pjuara see on iii. 34. 


PF . Keep them not, ie. fulfil them not (Luke xi. 28, 
xviil. 21). few authorities omit yj, perhaps to avoid a supposed 
inconsistency between vv. 47 and 48. 

48. te. Hath his judge already, without My sentencing him 
(iii. 18, v. 45). The hearer may refuse the word, but he cannot refuse 
the responsibility of having heard it. For the retrospective use o 
éxeivos see on i. 18, and for év r. écxdry yuépg see on vi. 39. This 
verse is conclusive as to the doctrine of the last judgment being con- 
tained in this Gospel. 

49. Sr. Because. It introduces the reason why one who rejects 
Christ’s word will be judged by His word ;—because that word is mani- 
festly Divine in origin. With éf éuavrov, out of Myself as source, 
without commission from the Father, comp. dz’ éuavroi, v. 30, vii.17, 
28, viii. 28, 42, x. 18, xiv. 10. ; 
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avrés. Himself (and none other) hath given Me commandment (see 
on iii. 35, x. 18), what I should say and how I should say it; etxw 
refers to the doctrine, kadjow to the form in which it is expressed (see 
on vill. 43, and comp. xiv. 10, xvi. 18). 


60. The Son’s testimony to the Father. ‘The commission 
which He has given Me is (not shall be) eternal life’ (iii. 15, 16). ‘The 
things therefore which J speak, even as the Father hath said to Me, so I 
speak.’ 


With this the first main division of the Gospel ends. Cxnrist’s 
BEVELATION OF HIMSELF TO THE WORLD IN His MINISTRY is concluded. 
The Evangelist has set before us the Testimony to the Christ, the 
Work of the Christ, and the Jupament respecting the work, which 
has ended in a conflict, and the conflict has reached a climax. We 
have reached the beginning of the end. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


1, AG for éd7)Avder (from xii. 28), 


2. yiwopévov for -yevouévov, with BLX [SN has yewoudvov] against AD. 

tva awapadot adrdv “IotSag Xlpwvos “Ioxapusrns for Iovda =. 
Ioxapuorov, va avroy rorya to avoil ifficulty of construd- 
tion) with NBLMX against AD. 


6. Omit xal before Adya, and éxeivos before Képre. 
12. «al dvéwecey for dvarecdy. 


2%. Kal Adye avrg, Elie rls doy (BOLX) for rvdécda ris dv ety 
(AD). In & we have the two readings combined. 


25. dvatwerdy for értreow» (from Luke xv. 20?). 


26. Bdew for Bdyas, and Kal Sdow avrg for émddow (correction 
to avoid awkwardness), The readings vary much. Barpas otv for xat 
éuBayas, and ‘Ioxapudsrov for Ioxapiwry (comp. vi. 71). 


38. daroxplverat for drexpléy airg: dwviicy for duvive: dovijoy 
for araprye y. 


We now enter upon the second main division of the Gospel. The 
Evangelist has given us thus far a narrative of Curist’s MINISTRY pre- 
sented to us in a series of typical scenes (i, 18—xii. 50). He goes on 
to set forth the Issuzs or Cuarst’s Ministry (xiii.—xx.). The last 
chapter (xxi.) forms the Epmocuz, balancing the first eighteen verses 
(i. 1—18), which form the Protocug, 


‘ The second main division of the Gospel, like the first, falls into 
</>, - three parts: 1. THE INNER GLORIFIOATION oF CHRIST In Hig LasT 
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DiscovunsEs (xiii. —xvii.); 2. THE OUTER GLORIFIOATION oF CHRIST IN 
His Passion (xviii., xix.); 3. THE VICTORY COMPLETED IN THE RESURREC- 
TION (xx.). These parts will be subdivided as we reach them. xiii. 1 
is a prologue to the first part. 


xiii.— xvii. THE INNER GLORIFICATION oF CHRIstT In His 
LAst DIscouURsES, 


1. His love in Humiliation (xiii. 1—30); 2. His Love in keeping 
His own (xiii. 830—xv. 27); 3. the Promise of the Paraclete and of 
Christ’s Return (xvi.): 4. Christ’s Prayer for Himself, the Apostles, and 
all Believers (xvii.). 


Cuap. XIII. 1—30. Love m Homimurion. 


This section has two parts in strong dramatic contrast : 1. the wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet (2—20); 2. the self-excommunication of the 
traitor (21—30). As v. 1 forms an introduction to this part of the 
Gospel (xiii.— xvii.), so vv. 2, 3, to this section (2—20), 


1. wpd 8 +. éoprns tv. w. Can this mean, Now on the Feast 
before the Passover (comp. xii. 1)? Nowhere else does 8. John use 
the periphrasis ‘the Feast of the Passover,’ which occurs in N. T. only 
Luke ii. 41. The words give a date, not to eldws, nor dyamrnoas, nor 
nyyamrnoery, but to the narrative which follows. Some evening before 
the Passover Jesus was at supper with His disciples; and probably 
Thursday, the beginning of Nisan 14. But the difficult question of 
the Day of the Crucifixion is discussed in Appendix A. 


elSaig. Knowing, i.e. ‘because He knew’ rather than ‘although 
He knew.’ It was precisely because He knew that He would soon 
return to glory that He gave this last token of self-humiliating love. 
For 7 dpa see on ii. 4, vii. 6, xi. 9. Till His hour came His enemies 
could do no more than plot (vii. 30, viii. 20). The wa points to the 
Divine purpose (xii. 23, xvi. 2, 32; xi. 50). Winer, p. 426. With 
peraPy ex rT. k. T., pass over out of this world, comp. peraBéBnxer ex r. 
Gaydrov (v. 24; 1 John iii. 14). For déyamd» see on xi. 5, xxi. 15. 


tovs tSlovs. Those whom God had given Him (xvii. 11, vi. 87, 39; 
Acts iv. 23, xxiv. 23), still amid the troubles of the world. 


ads té&os. Vulg. in finem. ‘To the end of His life’ is probably 
not the meaning: this would rather be péxpe rédous (Heb. iii. 6, 14), 
or dxp: téXovs (Heb. vi. 11; Rev. ii. 26), or ws rédous (1 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 13), A.V. renders els ré\os ‘ unto the end,’ here, Matt. x. 22, 
and xxiv. 13; ‘continual,’ Luke xviii. 5; ‘to the uttermost,’ 1 Thess. 
ii. 16. In all these passages els ré\os may mean either ‘at last, 
finally,’ or ‘to the uttermost, utterly. To the uttermost seems 
preferable here. Comp. LXX. of Amos ix. 8; Ps. xvi. 11, xlix. 10, 
lxxiv. 3. The expression points to an even higher power of love 
exhibited in the Passion than that which the Christ had all along 

splayed. 
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2. Selstvov yo . Neither this nor 8. yevouévov (Mark vi. 2) 
can mean ‘supper being ended;’ and the supper is not ended Ned 
The former means ‘when supper was beginning’ or ‘ was at d;’ 
the latter, ‘ a nd having begun,’ If the Lord’s act represents the 
customary washing of the guests’ feet by servants before the meal, 
‘when supper was at hand’ would be the better rendering of 3. 
ywopévou: but éx rod Selarvou in v. 4 seems to be against this. 


v. SvaBddov «.t.A. The devil having now put it into the heart, that 
Judas, Simon’s son, Iscariot, should betray Him. Whose heart? 
Only two answers are possible grammatically; (1) the heart of Judas, 
(2) the devil’s own heart. The latter is incredible, if only for the 
reason that 8. John himself has shewn that the devil had long been 
at work with Judas. The meaning is that of the received reading, 
but more awkwardly expressed. The traitor’s name is given in full 
for greater solemnity, and comes last for emphasis. Note the position ~ 
of Iscariot, confirming the view (see on vi. 71) that the word is a local 
epithet rather than a proper name, 


8. dSdés. ‘Because He knew,’ asinv.1. For rdyra twxer see on 
iii. 835 and comp. Eph. i. 22; Phil. ii. 9—11. Note the order; and 
that it was from God He came forth, and unto God He is going. ‘He 
came forth from God without leaving Him; and He goeth to God 
without deserting us” (S, Bernard). 


4. td indrwa. His upper garments which would impede His 
movements. The plural includes the girdle, fastenings, &c. (xix. 23). 
The minuteness in vv. 4, 5 shews the eyewitness. Luke xxii. 27. 


56. +. vurripa. The bason, which stood there for such purposes 
the large copper bason commonly found in oriental houses. 


to virreav. “Hptaro is not a mere amplification as in the other 
Gospels (Matt. xi. 7, xxvi. 22, 37, 74; Mark iv. 1, vi. 2, 7, 84, 55; 
Luke vii. 15, 24, 38, 49; d&o. &c.), and in the Acts (i. 1, ii. 4, xviii. 26, 
&c.). The word occurs nowhere else in 8. John, and here is no mere 
periphrasis. He began to wash, but was interrupted by the incident 
with 8. Peter. With whom He began is not mentioned: from very 
early times some have conjectured Judas. Contrast the mad inso- 
lence of Caligula—quosdam summis honoribus functos ad pedes stare 
succinctos linteo passus est. Suet. Calig. xxv1. One is unwilling to 
surrender the view that this symbolical act was intended among other 
purposes to be a tacit rebuke to the disciples for the ‘strife among 
them, which of them should be accounted the greatest’ (Luke xxii. 
24); and certainly ‘I am among you as he that serveth’ (v. 27) seems 
to point directly to this act. This view seems all the more probable 
when we remember that a similar dispute was rebuked in a similar 
way, viz. by symbolical action (Luke ix. 46—48). The dispute ma 
have arisen about their places at the table, or as to who should w 
the others’ feet. That 8. Luke places the strife after the supper is 
not fatal to this view; he gives no note of time, and the strife is singu- 
larly out of place there, immediately after their Master's self-humilia- 
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tion and in the midst of the last farewells. We may therefore believe, 
in spite of 8. Luke’s arrangement, that the strife preceded the supper. 
In any case the independence of 8. John’s narrative is conspicuous. 


6. tpxeras otv. He cometh therefore, i.e. in consequence of 
having begun to wash the feet of each in turn. The natural impres- 
sion is that 8. Peter’s turn at any rate did not come first. But if it 
did, this is not much in favour of the primacy of 8. Peter, which can 
be proved from other passages, still less of his supremacy, which can- 
not be proved at all. The order of his words marks the contrast between 
him and his Master, Zé pov ». 7. 7.; Tu mihi lavas pedes? Strong 
emphasis on of: comp. od Epxy xpos pe (Matt. iii. 14). 


7 8 byod w. od ovn olBas. *Eyd and ov are in emphatic opposi- 
tion. §. Peter’s question implied that he knew, while Christ did not 
know, what He was doing: Jesus tells him that the very reverse is 
the case. For dpre see on ii. 10. 


yveoy 8. p. r. But thou shalt come to know, or shalt perceive, 
presently. Mera raira (iii. 22, v. 1, 14, vi. 1, vii. 1, xix. 38) need not 
refer to the remote future: had this been intended we should probably 
have had viv and vorepor (v. 36) instead of dprs and perd raira. 
promised ywuwoxew seems to begin v. 12, when Jesus explains His 
symbolical action, and begins with this very word, Iweoxere ri 
wevolnka vy; But not till Pentecost did the Apostles fully recognise 
the meaning of Christ’s words and acts. See on vii. 26 and vill. 55 
for the converse change from ywuwexw to olda. : 


8. od ml vobns. __ Strong negative; Thou shalt certainly never wash 
my feet. on viii. 51, and comp. ob ph forat cot roiro (Matt. xvi. 
aa) ae utterances 8. Peter resents the idea of his Master being 


ovx tas pépos. Comp. 6 exwy pépos (Rev. xx. 6). The phrase 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. See on dyis, xi. 44, Comp. ovx éore cox 
pepts obde xdijpos (Acts viii. 21; Deut. x. 9, xii. 12, xiv. 27, &.), and 7d 
Hépos abrod werd r. Umoxpirwy Onoe (Matt. xxiv. 51). The expression 
is of Hebrew origin. To reject Christ’s self-humiliating love, because 
it humiliates Him (a well-meaning but false principle), is to cut oneself 
off from Him. It requires much more humility to accept a benefit 
which is a serious loss to the giver than one which costs him nothing. 
In this also the surrender of self is necessary. 


9. pir. wéSas p. pévov. The impetuosity which is so marked a 
characteristic of 8. Peter in the first three Gospels (comp. especially 
Luke v. 8 and Matt. xvi. 22) comes out very strongly in his three 
utterances here. It is incredible that this should be invention; and 
if not, the independent authority of 8. John’s narrative is manifest. 


10. 6 Aéedov . He that is bathed (comp. Heb. x. 22 and 
2 Pet. ii 22). Nisrrew (see on ix. 7) means to wash part of the body, 
Aover Ga to bathe the whole person. A man who has bathed does not 
need to bathe again when he reaches home, but only to wash the dust 
off his feet: then he is wholly clean. So also in the spiritual life, a 
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man whose moral nature has once been thoroughly purified need not 
think that this has been all undone if in the walk through life he 
contracts some stains: these must be washed away, and then he is 
once more wholly clean. Peter, conscious of his own imperfections, 
in Luke v. 8, and possibly here, rushes to the conclusion that he is 
utterly unclean. But his meaning here perhaps rather is; ‘If having 
part in Thee depends on being washed by Thee, wash all Thou canst.’ 
S. Peter excellently illustrates Christ’s saying. His love for his 
Master proves that he had bathed; his boastfulness (v. 37), his attack 
on Malchus (xviii. 10), his d nials (25, 27), his dissimulation at An- 
tioch (Gal. ii.), all shew how often he had need to wash his feet. 


rov wapasiiéyra. Him that was betraying or delivering over: the 
participle marks the work as already going on (xviii. 2, 5). In Luke 
vi. 16 Judas is called wpoddrys, ‘a traitor;? but elsewhere rapadcddvat, 
not mpod:déva:, is the word used to express his crime. 


otxl wavres. The second indication of the presence of a traitor 
(comp. vi. 70). Apparently it did not attract much attention: each, 
conscious of his own faults, thought the remark only too true. The 
disclosure is made gradually but rapidly now (vv. 18, 21, 26). 


12. dvérecev. The word is frequent in the Gospels (nowhere else 
in N.T.) of reclining at meals. It always implies a change of position 
(v. 25, vi. 10, xxi, 20; Matt. xv. 35; Mark vi. 40; Luke xi. 37). Iv- 
vaiokere, Perceive ye? (see on v. 7), directs their attention to the 
explanation to be given. 


13. 6 SSdoxados k. 6 xipwos. The ordinary titles of respect paid 
to a Rabbi (i. 29, xx. 16, iv. 11, 15, 19): xpos is the correlative of 
Soddos (v. 16), Sedacxados of uadyrjs. For the nominative in addresses 
comp. xix. 8; Matt. xi. 26; Mark v. 41; Luke viii. 54, &. It is 
specially common with the imperative. Winer, p. 227. 


14. ody éyd &y. spay +r. w. The pronouns are emphatic and 
opposed. The aorist indicates the act now accomplished: comp. xv. 
20, xviii. 23. But in English the perfect is more usual in such cases: 
tf I, therefore, the Lord and the Master, er washed (see on viii. 29). 
Here 6 xvpios stands first as the title of deeper meaning: the disciples 
would use it with increased meaning as their knowledge increased. 


cal tpets dh. The custom of the ‘feet-washing’ on Maundy 
Thursday in literal fulfilment of this typical commandment is not 
older than the fourth century. The Lord High Almoner washed the 
feet of the recipients of the royal ‘maundy’ as late as 1731. James II. 
was the last English sovereign who went through the ceremony. In 
1 Tim. v. 10 ‘washing the saints’ feet’ is perhaps given rather as a 
type of devoted charity than as a definite act to be required. 


15. Kabds dyod er. tptv. Not, ‘what I have done to you,’ but 
‘even as I have done:’ this is the spirit in which to act—self- 
sacrificing humility—whether or no it be exhibited precisely in this 
way. Mutual service, and especially mutual cleansing, is the obliga- 
tion of Christ’s disciples. Comp. James v. 16. 
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16. ot« tor Sotdos x.7.A. This saying occurs four times in the 
Gospels, each time in a different connexion: (1) to shew that the 
disciples must expect no better treatment than their Master (Matt. 
x. 24); (2) to impress the Apostles with their responsibilities as 
teachers, for their disciples will be as they are (Luke vi. 40); (3) here, 
to teach humility (comp, Luke xxii. 27); (4) with the same purpose 
as in Matt, x. 24, but on another occasion (xv. 20). We infer that it 
was one of Christ’s frequent sayings: it is introduced here with the 
double aux», as of special importance (i. 52). *Amdéorodos, one that is 
sent, an apostle. 

17. paxdptol tore. Blessed are ye, as in the Beatitudes: comp. 
xx. 29; Rev. i. 8, xiv. 18, &c. Knowledge must influence conduct. 
El introduces the general supposition, if ye know; édy the particular 
condition, provided ye do them. Comp. Rev. ii. 5; 1 Cor. vii. 36; 
Gal]. i. 8, 9; Acts v. 38. Winer, p. 370. 


18. ov wepl wdvtay. There is one who knows, and does not do, 
and is the very reverse of blessed. J know the character of the 
Twelve whom I chose (vi. 70, xv. 16); the treachery of one is no sur- 
prise to Me. For the elliptical d\X\’ Wa, ‘but this was done in order 
that,’ so frequent in 8. John, see oni. 8. Here we may supply édeé- 
duny: but I chose them in order that. Winer, p. 398. 


yea wA. See on ii. 22 and xii. 88. The quotation is taken, but 
with freedom, from the Hebrew of Ps. xli. 9: for éwijpev én’ éue r. 
awrépvay avrot both Hebrew and LXX. have ‘magnified his heel against 
me,’ éueyaduver ex’ eue wrepyicusy. The metaphor here is of one 
lifting up his foot before kicking, but the blow is not yet given. This 
was the attitude of Judas at this moment. Jesus omits ‘Mine own 
familiar friend whom I trusted.’ He had not trusted Judas, and had 
not been deceived as the Psalmist had been: ‘He knew what was in 
man’ (ii. 25). The variations from the LXX. are still more remark- 
able in the first clause. 8. John quotes 6 rpurywy per’ euoi rév dpror, 
the LXX. having 6 éc@lw» dprovs pov. We notice (1) rpwyew, the verb 
used of eating Christ’s Flesh and the Bread from Heaven (vi. 54, 56, 
57, 58), and nowhere else in N.T. excepting Matt. xxiv. 88, instead of 
the much more common éc@ley: (2) tov dprov, the bread, instead of 
dprovs, bread or loaves: (3) wer’ éuod for pov, if the reading per’ éuod 
be genuine, which is doubtful. To eat bread with a man is more 
than to eat his bread, which a servant might do. The variations can 
scarcely be accidental, and seem to point to the fact that the 
treachery of Judas in violating the bond of hospitality, so universally 
held sacred in the East, was aggravated by his having partaken of the 
Eucharist. That Judas did partake of the Eucharist seems to follow 
from Luke xxii. 19—21, but the point is one about which there is 
much controversy. 
8. John omits the institution of the Eucharist for the same 
reason that he omits so much,—because it was so well known to 
every instructed Christian; and for such he writes. 


19. dn’ dor. From henceforth (xiv. 7; Rev. xiv. 13): see on ii. 10, 
Hitherto, for Judas’ sake, Jesus had been reserved about the presence 
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of a traitor; to point him out might have deprived him of a chance 
of recovery. But every good influence has failed, even the Eucharist 
and the washing of his feet: and from this time onward, for the 
Eleven’s sake, He tells them. The success of such treachery might 
have shaken their faith had it taken them unawares: by foretelling it 
He eer it into an aid to faith. Comp. xiv. 29. For éyu els see on 
viii. 24, 28, 58. 


20. 6 AapBdvew x.r.A. The connexion of this saying, solemnly 
introduced with the double ‘verily,’ with what precedes is not easy to 
determine. The saying is one with which Christ had sent forth the 
Apostles in the first instance (Matt. x. 40). It is recalled at the 
moment when one of them is being denounced for treachery. It was 
natural that such an end to such a mission should send Christ’s 
thoughts back to the beginning of it. Moreover He would warn them 
all from supposing that such a catastrophe either cancelled the 
mission or proved it to be worthless from the first. Of every one of 
them, even of Judas himself, the saying still held good, ‘he that 
receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me.’ The unworthiness of the 
minister cannot annul the commission. 


91-80. THE SELF-EXCOMMUNICATION OF THE TRAITOR. 


21. étrapdyOn re wv. It is the wveiua, the seat of the religious 
emotions, not the yvy7, that is affected by the thought of Judas’ sin 
(xi. 33). For the dative comp. Acts xviii, 25; Rom. xiv. 1; Eph. iv. 
18, 23; Col. i. 21. Once more the reality of Christ’s human nature 
is brought before us (xi. 33, 35, 88, xii. 27); but quite incidentally 
and without special point. It is the artless story of one who tells 
what he saw because he saw it and remembers it. The lifelike 
details which follow are almost irresistible evidences of truthfulness, 


22. tPBdewov es dd. ‘Began to inquire among themselves’ (Luke 
xxii. 23). The other two state that all began to say to Him ‘Is it I?’ 
They neither doubt the statement, nor ask ‘Is it he?’ Each thinks it 
is as credible of himself as of any of the others. Judas asks, either to 
dissemble, or to see whether he really is known (Matt, xxvi, 25). 
*Axopotpmevot expresses bewilderment rather than doubt. 


28. av dvaxelyevos...dv +r. xédwy. It is important to distinguish 
between this reclining on Jesus’ lap and dvardécwr éxl 7d orHAOos in 
v. 25. The Jews had adopted the Persian, Greek, and Roman 
custom of reclining at meals, and had long since exchanged the 
original practice of standing at the Passover first for sitting and then 
for reclining. They reclined on the left arm and ate with the right. 
This is the posture of the beloved disciple indicated here, which con- 
tinued throughout the meal: in v. 25 we have a momentary change 
of posture. 

Sv sjydwa 6 °I. This explains how 8. John came to be nearest 


and to be told who was the traitor (Introduction, p. xxxiv.) Comp, 
xix, 26, xxi. 7, 20; not xx. 2. 8. John was on the Lord’s right. Who 
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was next to Him on the left? Possibly Judas, who must have been 
very close for Christ to answer him without the others hearing. 


%. emt ris tony. S. Peter thinks that the beloved disciple is 
sure to know. The reading of T. R., riGecOac rls & en, is wanting in 
authority and contains an optative, which 8. John never uses, 


25. dvaterdy...irl td or7y8os. In v. 23 we have the permanent 

sture, here a change, as in v. 12: he leaning back on to Jesus’ breast. 

or éxetyos see on 1. 8; for otras, as he was, comp. iv. 6. ‘ This is 
among the most striking of those vivid descriptive traits which dis- 
tinguish the narrative of the Fourth Gospel generally, and which are 
especially remarkable in these last scenes of Jesus’ life, where the 
beloved disciple was himself an eye-witness and an actor. It is there- 
fore to be regretted that these fine touches of the picture should be 
blurred in our English Bibles.” Lightfoot, On Revision, p. 78. 

26. ¢ tyd Bdo +d Wp. x. Sdcm aire. For whom I shall dip the 
morsel and Ln it to him. The text is much confused, perhaps 
owing to copyists having tried to correct the awkwardness of @ and 
aiérg@ (comp. vi. 51, xiv. 4). Wupsor (ywev, collat. form of pdew, ‘to 
rub’) is ‘a little piece broken off;’ it is still the common word in 
Greece for bread. To give such a morsel at a meal was an ordinary 
mark of goodwill, somewhat analagous to taking wine with a person 
in modern times. Christ, therefore, as a forlorn hope, gives the 
traitor one more mark of affection before dismissing him. It is the 
last such mark: ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’ (Matt. xxvi. 50) 
should be ‘Comrade, (do that) for which thou art come,’ and is a 
sorrowful rebuke rather than an affectionate greeting. Whether the 
morsel was a piece of the unleavened bread dipped in the broth of 
bitter herbs depends upon whether this supper is regarded as the 
Paschal meal or not. The name of the traitor is once more given with 
solemn fulness as in v. 2 and vi. 71, Judas the son of Simon Iscariot. 


27. wore donde x.7.X. At that moment Satan entered into 
him. At first Satan made suggestions to him (v. 2; Luke xxii. 3) 
and Judas listened to them; now Satan takes full possession of him. 
Desire had conceived and brought forth sin, and the sin full grown had 
engendered death (James i. 15). Jesus knew that Satan had claimed 
his own, and therefore saith to him, That thou doest, do more quickly ; 
carry it out at once, even sooner than was planned (1 Tim. iii, 14), 
Winer, p. 804. Now that the case of Judas was hopeless, delay 
merely kept Jesus from His hour of victory (Matt. xxiii. 82; Luke 
xii. 50). He longs to be alone with the faithful Eleven. For rdxvov 
see on xx. 4. 

28. otSes tyvw. Even 8. John, who now knew that Judas was 
the traitor, did not know that Christ’s words alluded to his treachery. 

29. tivés ydp. The ydp introduces a proof that they could not 
have understood. For yAwoodxopov see on xii. 6. Kis 1. éoprqy 
agrees with v. 1 in shewing that this meal precedes the Passover. 
For r. rrwxois comp. xii. 5; Neh. viii. 10, 12; Gal. ii. 10. Note the 
change of construction from ayépagor to va 5g): comp. viii. 53, xv. 6. 
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80. éxeltvos. Here and in v. 27 the pronoun marks Judas as an 
alien (comp. vii. 11, ix. 12, 28). Vv. 28, 29 are parenthetical: the 
Evangelist now returns to the narrative, repeating with solemnity the 
incident which formed the last crisis in the career of Judas. *Eén\Ger 
ev0us is no evidence that the meal was not a Paschal one. The rule 
that ‘none should go out at the door of his house until the morning’ 
(Ex. xii. 22) had, like standing at the Passover, long since been 
abrogated. Judas goes out from the presence of the Christ like Cain 
from the presence of the Lord. Dum vult esse praedo, fit praeda. 


qv St vé—. Comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. The tragio brevity of this has 
often been remarked, and will never cease to lay hold of the imagi- 
nation. It can scarcely be meant merely to tell us that at the time 
when Judas went out night had begun. In the Gospel in which the 
Messiah so often appears as the Light of the World (i. 4—9, iii. 
19—21, viii. 12, ix. 5, xii. 85, 36, 46), and in which darkness almost 
invariably means moral darkness (i. 5, viii. 12, xii. 35, 46), a use pe- 
culiar to 8. John (1 John i, 5, ii. 8, 9, 11),—-we shall hardly be wrong 
in understanding also that Judas went forth from the Light of the 
World into the night in which a man cannot but stumble ‘because 
there is no light in him’ (xi. 10): see on iii, 2, x, 22, xviii. 1. Thus 
also Christ Himself said some two hours later, ‘This is your hour, 
and the power of darkness’ (Luke xxii. 53). For other remarks of 
telling brevity and abruptness comp. xetuuy jv (x. 22); edaxpucer a 
"Inoods (xi. 35); Aédyec avrots ’Eyw elus (xviii. 5); qv 6¢ 6 BapaBBas 
Aporns (xviii. 40). 

These remarks shew the impropriety of joining this sentence to the 
next verse; ‘and it was night, therefore, when he had gone out;’ a 
combination which is clumsy in itself and quite spoils the effect. 


XIII, 31~—XV. 27. Cunrist’s Love In KEEPING His own. 


81—35. Jesus, freed from the oppressive presence of the traitor, 
bursts out into a declaration that the glorification of the Son of Man 
has begun. Judas is already beginning that series of events which 
will end in sending Him away from them to the Father; therefore they 
ae continue on earth the kingdom which He has begun—the reign 
of Love. 

This section forms the first portion of those parting words of 
heavenly meaning which were spoken to the faithful Eleven in the last 
moments before His Passion. At first the discourse takes the form of 
dialogue, which lasts almost to the end of chap. xiv. Then they rise 
from the table, and the words of Christ become more sustained, while 
the disciples remain silent with the exception of xvi. 17, 18, 29, 30. 
Then follows Christ’s prayer, after which they go forth to the Garden 
of Gethsemane (xviii. 1). 


81. Sre ody EnrOev. Indicating that the presence of Judas had 
acted as a constraint, but also that he had gone of his own will: there 
was no casting out of the faithless disciple (ix. 84). Niv, with solemn 
exultation: the beginning of the end has come. For 6 vids +. dy@. 
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see on i. 52: for the aorist é8o0fdeOy see Winer, p. 345. He was 
glorified in finishing the work which the Father gave Him to do 
(xvii. 4); and thus God was glorified in Him. 


82. et 6 0. Sof. év aire. These words are wanting in NBC!DLX; 
the repetition might account for their being omitted, but they spoil 
the marked balance and rhythm of the clauses in vv. 31, 32. 


kal 6 0. Sofdoa. And God shall glorify Him, with the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was. Hence the future. 
The glory of completing the work of redemption is already present ; 
that of returning to the Father will straightway follow. "Ev air@ 
means ‘in God:’ as God is glorified in the Messianic work of the Son, 
so the Son shall be glorified in the eternal blessedness of the Father. 
Comp. xvii. 4,5; Phil. ii. 9. 


83. tékvua. Nowhere else in the Gospels does Christ use this 
expression of tender affection, which springs from the thought of His 
orphaned disciples. 8. John appears never to have forgotten it. 
It occurs frequently in his First Epistle (ii. 1, 12, 28, iii. 7, 18, iv. 4, 
v. 21), and perhaps nowhere else in the N. T. In Gal. iv. 19 the 
reading is doubtful. Comp. wa/dia, xxi. 5. For rv pixpov see on Vii. 
38, 34, viii. 21. 


Inrijceré pe. Christ does not add, as He did to the Jews, ‘and 
shall not find Me,’ still less, ‘ye shall die in your sin.’ Rather, ‘ye 
shall seek Me: and though ye cannot come whither I go, yet ye shall 
find Me by continuing to be My disciples and loving one another.’ 
The expression of ’IovSator is rare in Christ’s discourses (iv. 22, xviii. 
20, 36): in these cases the idea of nationality prevails over that of 
_hostility to the Messiah. 


$4. évrodiv Katviiv. The commandment to love was not new, for 
‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lev. xix. 18) was part 
of the Mosaic Law. But the motive is new; to love our neighbour 
because Christ has loved us. We have only to read the ‘most ex- 
cellent way’ of love set forth in 1 Cor. xiii., and compare it with the 
measured benevolence of the Pentateuch, to see how new the com- 
mandment had become by having this motive added. Kawy not 
véay: xawos locks back, ‘fresh’ as opposed to ‘worn out’ (xix. 41; 
1 John ii. 7, 8, which doubtless refers to this passage; Rev. ii. 17, 
iii, 12, xxi. 1—5); véos looks forward, ‘young’ as opposed to ‘aged’ 
(Luke v. 39; 1 Cor. v. 7). Both are used Mark ii. 22, otvoy véop els 
doxods kawdus, new wine into fresh wine-skins. Both are used of 
3:a0nxyn: véa, Heb. xii. 24; xawy, Luke xxii. 20. 'Evrodny didova is 
peculiar to 8. John (xii. 49, xiv. 31; 1 John iii. 23; comp. xi. 57). 
Kaéas tyarnoa vuas belongs to the second half of the verse, being the 
reason for the fresh commandment;—even as I (have) loved you. 
Comp. ‘If God so loved us, we ought also to love one another’ (1 John 
iv. 11). The aorist shews that Christ’s work is regarded as already 
completed; but the perfect is perhaps more in accordance with Eng- 
lish idiom: see on viii. 29 and comp. xv. 9, 12. 
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35. év retire y. «. This is the true ‘Note of the Church;’ not 
miracles, not formularies, not numbers, but love. ‘The working 
of such love puts a brand upon us; for see, say the heathen, how they 
love one another,” Tertullian, Apol. xxxrx. Comp. 1 John iti, 10, 14. 
*Epol is emphatic ; disciples to Me. 


$6. wov trdyas; The affectionate Apostle is absorbed by the 
words, ‘Whither I go, ye cannot come,’ and he lets all the rest pass. 
His Lord is going away, out of his reach; he must know the meaning 
of that. The Lord’s reply alludes probably not merely to the Apostle’s 
death, but also to the manner of it: comp. xxi. 18, 19. But his hour 
has not yet come; he has a great mission to fulfil first (Matt. xvi, 18). 
The beautiful story of the Domine, quo vadis? should be remembered 
in connexion with this verse. See Introduction to the Epistles of 
8. Peter, p. 56. 


87. dpr.. Even now, at once (ii. 10). He sees that Christ’s going 
away means death, and with his usual impulsiveness (v. 9) he declares 
that he is ready to follow even thither at once. He mistakes strong 
feeling for moral strength. For rt. Wuyrjyv p. Orfo see on x. 11. 


88. yw oor. In the parallel passage, Luke xxii. 34, we have 
-réyw got, Ilérpe. For the first and last time Jesus addresses the 
Apostle by the name which He had given him; as if to remind him 
that rock-like strength was not his own to boast of, but must be found 
in humble reliance on the Giver. 

8. Luke agrees with 8. John in placing the prediction of the triple 
denial in the supper-room: 8. Matt. (xxvi. 830—35) and 8. Mark a 
26—30) place it on the way from the room to Gethsemane. lt is 
possible but not probable that the prediction was repeated; though 
some would even make three predictions recorded by (1) 8. Luke, 
(2) S. John, (8) 8. Matt. and 8. Mark. See Appendix B. 


vpls. All four accounts agree in this. 8S. Mark adds two details: 
(1) that the cock should crow twice, (2) that the prediction so far from 
checking 8. Peter made him speak only the more vehemently, a par- 
ticular which S. Peter’s Gospel more naturally contains than the 
other three. §S. Matthew and 8. Mark both add that all the disciples 
joined in 8. Peter’s protestations. In these discourses 8. Peter speaks 
no more. 

It has been objected that fowls were not allowed in the Holy City. 
The statement wants authority, and of course the Romans would 
pay no attention to any such rule, even if it existed among the Jews. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


4. Omit xal before, and ofSare after, riv 68é6v with NBLQX against 
ADN : insertions for clearness. 


"10. Aéyw for \aAw (correction for uniformity): and woud ta ipya 
avrov for autos x. 7. Epya with NBD against ANQ. 
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16.  f for xévy (from v. 17). Authorities differ as to the position 
of q, whether before or after pe0’ Spav, or after alava. 


19. {rjorere for fjcece; comp. vi. 57; Winer, p. 105. 


23. wownodpeda (NBLX) for rojoouer (A). The middle of roety is 
comparatively rare in N.T., but here it is appropriate; Winer, p. 320. 


$0. Omit rovrov after xéopov (insertion from xii. 81, xvi. 11). 
‘31. évroAxv Hexey (BLX) for évereiAaro (NAD). 


In this last great discourse (xiv.—xvii.) we find a return of the 
spiral movement noticed in the Prologue (see on i. 18). The various 
subjects are repeatedly presented and withdrawn in turn. Thus the 
Paraclete is spoken of in five different sections (xiv. 16, 17; 25, 26; 
xv. 26; xvi. 8—15; 23—25); the relation between the Church and 
the world in three (xiv. 22—24; xv. 18—25; xvi. 1—3). So also 
with Christ’s departure and return. 


CHar. XIV. Curist’s LOvS IN KEEPING His own (continued). 


1. pi) rapacotobe ¥. 1]. ". There had been much to cause anxiety 
and alarm; the denouncing of the traitor, the declaration of Christ’s 
approaching departure, the prediction of 8. Peter’s denial. The last 
as being nearest might seem to be specially indicated ; but what follows 
shews that «7 rapaccéoOw refers primarily to édrov éya brdyw, duels ob 
Siwacbe édOety (xiii. 83). There is nothing to shew that one micrevere 
is indicative and the other imperative. Probably both are imperative 
like rapaccécOw: comp. v. 89, xii. 19, xv. 18. In any case a full 
genuine belief and trust (i. 12) in God leads to a belief and trust in 
His Son. . 

2. Ty olk(g +r. warpés. Heaven. Matt. v. 34, vi. 9. By poval 
woN\\al nothing is said as to mansions differing in dignity and beauty. . 
There may be degrees of happiness hereafter, but such are neither ex- 
pressed nor implied here. The abodes are many; there is room enough 
for all. Mow occurs in N.T. only here and v. 23. It is derived from 
8. John’s favourite verb pévew (i. 88), which occurs vv. 10, 16, 17, 26, 
and 12 times in chap. xv. Movy, therefore, is ‘a place to abide in, an 
abode.’ ‘Mansion,’ Scotch ‘manse,’ and French ‘maison’ are all from 
manere, the Latin form of the same root. 

at 82 prj, elirov dv tpiv Stu. The construction is amphibolous and 
may be taken in four ways. 1. Ij it were not so, I would have told 
you; because I go. This is best. Christ appeals to His fairness: 
would He have invited them to a place where there was not room for 
all? 2. ‘In My Father's house are many mansions; (if it were not 
80, I would have told you;) because I go.’ 3. ‘Would I have said to 
you thatI go?’ 4. ‘I would have said to you that I go.’ The last 
cannot be right. Jesus had already said (xiii. 86), and says again 
(v. 3), that He is going to shew the way and prepare a place for them. 

S 


8. JOHN 
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8. addy wopev0S. The édy does not imply a doubt; but, as in xii. 82, 
it is the result rather than the date of the action that is emphasized; 
hence ‘if,’ not ‘when.’ See on xii. 26. 


g K. ad: The late form A7jpyouae occurs again 
dots 8: we have svn ees Hdt. mx. 108, The ge from present 
to future is important: Christ is ever coming in various ways to His 
Church; but His receiving of each individual will take place once for 
all at death and at the Jast day (see on xix. 16). Christ’s coming 
again may have various meanings and apparently not always the same 
one throughout these discourses; the Resurrection, or the gift of the 
Paraclote, or the presence of Christ in His Church, or the death of 
individuals, or the Second Advent at the last day. Comp. vi. 39, 40. 


4. Sov lya sr. of8. 7. d8év. This seems to have been altered as 
in T. R. to avoid awkwardness of expression (see on vi. 51, xiii. 26). 
"Ey is emphatic; in having experience of Him they know the way to 
the Father. The words are half a rebuke, implying that they ought 
to know more than they did know (x. 7, 9, xi. 25). Thus we say ‘you 
know,’ meaning ‘you might know, if you did but take the trouble. 


5. @Qwpas. Nothing is to be inferred from the omission of Aldvjos 
here (comp. xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi, 2). For his character see on xi. 16. 
His question here has a melancholy tone combined with some dulness 
of apprehension. But there is honesty cf purpose in it. He owns 
his ignorance and asks for explanation. This great home with many 
abodes, is it the royal city of the conquering Messiah, who is to restore 
the kingdom to Israel (see on Acts i. 6); and will not that be Jerusa- 
lem? How then can He be going anywhere? How do we know the 
way? The abrupt asyndeton gives emphasis. 


6. dye els. See on vi. 35. The pronoun is emphatic; I and no 
other: Ego sum Via, Veritas, Vita. §. Thomas had wished rather to 
know about the goal; Christ shews that for him, and therefore for us, 
it is more important to know the way. Hence the order; although 
Christ is the Truth and the Life before He is the Way. The Word is 
the Truth and the Life from all eternity with the Father: He mes 
the Way for us by taking our nature. He is the Way to the many 
abodes in His Father’s home, the Way to the Father Himself; and 
that by His doctrine and example, by His Death and Resurrection. 
In harmony with this passage ‘the Way’ soon became a recognised 
name for Christianity; Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 28, xxii. 4, xxiv. 22 (comp. 
xxiv. 14; 2 Pet. ii, 2). But this is obscured in our version by the 
common inaccuracy ‘this way’ or ‘that way’ for ‘the Way.’ (See on 
i. 21, 25, vi. 48.) 


_ 4 @rfbaa, Being from all eternity in the form of God, Who cannot 
lie (Phil. 1. 6; Heb. vi. 18), and being the representative on earth of 
a Sender Who is true (viii. 26). To know the Truth is also to know 
the Way to God, Who must be approached and worshipped in truth 
(iv. 23). Comp. Heb. xi. 6; 1 John v. 20, 
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9 ter. Comp. xi. 25. He is the Life, being one with the living 
Father and being sent by Him (x. 30, vi. 57). See oni. 4, vi. 50, 51, 
and comp. 1 John v. 12; Gal. ii. 20. Here again to know the Life is 
to know the Way to God. But the three thoughts must not be merged 
into one; ‘I am the true way of life,’ or ‘the living way of truth.’ 
The three, though interdependent, are distinct; and the Way is the 
most important to know, as Christ insists by adding oddels Epxerat w. 
T. w., el uy de éuod, Comp. 5: abrod Exoney THY xpocaywyny mpds Toy 
warépa (Eph. ii, 18). See also Heb. x. 19—22; 1 Pet. iii, 18. 


7. el éyvodcerré pe, x. 7. w. p. dyvdinare dv. The better reading is 
dy iSare: If ye had learned to know Me, ye would know My Father 
also. The change of verb and of order are both significant. See on 
vii. 26, viii, 55, xiii. 7. The emphasis is on éyvdxecre and on warepa: 
‘If ye had recognised Me, ye would know My Father also.’ Beware of 
putting an emphasis on ‘Me:’ an enclitic cannot be emphatic. 


dw’ dor. To be understood literally, not proleptically (comp. xiii. 
19; Rev. xiv. 13). Hitherto the veil of Jewish prejudice had been on 
their hearts, obscuring the true meaning of Messianic prophecy and 
Messianic acts. But henceforth, after the plain declaration in v. 6, 
they learn to know the. Father in Him. Philip’s request leads to a 
fuller statement of v. 6. 


@OQumros. For the fourth and last time 8. Philip appears in this 
Gospel (see notes on i, 44—49, vi. 5—7, xii. 22). Thrice he is men- 
tioned in close connexion with 8. Andrew, who may have brought 
about his being found by Christ; twice he follows in the footsteps of 
8. Andrew in bringing others to Christ, and on both occasions it is 
specially to see Him that they are brought; ‘Come and see’ (i. 45); 
‘We would see Jesus’ (xii. 21). Like 8. Thomas he has a fondness 
for the practical test of personal experience; he would see for himself, 
and have others also see for themselves. His way of stating the diffi- 
culty about the 5000 (vi. 7) is quite in harmony with this practical turn 
of mind, Like 8. Thomas also he seems to have been somewhat slow 
of apprehension, and at the same time perfectly honest in expressing 
the cravings which he felt. No fear of exposing himself keeps either 
Apostle back: and the freedom with which each speaks shews how 

truly Christ had ‘called them friends’ (xv. 15). 


Setfov aptv. He is struck by Christ’s last words, ‘Ye have seen the 
Father,’ and cannot find that they are true of himself. It is what he 
has been longing for in vain; it is the one thing wanting. He has 
heard the voice of the Father from Heaven, and it has awakened a 
hunger in his heart. Christ has been speaking of the Father’s home 
with its many abodes to which He is going; and Philip longs to see 
for himself. And when Christ tells him that he has seen he unre- 
servedly opens his mind: ‘Only make that saying good, and it is 
enough.’ He sees nothing impossible in this. There were the theo- 
phanies, which had accompanied the giving of the Law through Moses. 
And a greater than Moses was here. 
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9. rorotre xpévy. Philip had been called among the first (i. 44), 
and yet has “ok learned to know the Christ. Comp. viii. th The 
Gospels are full of evidence of how little the Apostles understood of 
the life which they were allowed to share: and the candour with which 
this is confessed confirms our trust in the narratives. Not until Pen- 
tecost were their minds fully enlightened. Comp. x. 6, xii. 16; Matt. 
xv. 16, xvi. 8; Mark ix. 82; Luke ix. 46, xviii. 34, xxiv. 25; Acts i. 6; 
Heb. v. 12. Christ’s question is asked in sorrowful but affectionate 
surprise; hence the tender repetition of the name, Had §8. Philip 
recognised Christ, he would have seen the revelation of God in Him, 
and would never have asked for a vision of God such as was granted 
to Moses. See notes on xii. 44, 45. There is no reference to the 
Transfiguration, of which S. Philip had not yet been told; Matt. 
xvii. 9. For the dative, a doubtful reading, see Winer, p. 278. 

& éwpaxas . © watépa, Again there is the majesty of 
Divinity in Ruger sath What mere man would dare to say, ‘He 
that hath seen me hath seen God’? Comp. v. 80, viii. 29, 42, xv. 10. 


10. od movrevas. §. Philip’s question seemed to imply that he 
did not believe this truth, although Christ had taught it publicly (x. 88). 
- What follows is stated in an argumentative form. ‘That the Father is 
in Me is proved by the fact that My words do not originate with Myself; 
and this is proved by the fact that My works do not originate with 
Myself, but are really His.’ No proof is given of this last statement: 
Ohrist’s works speak for themselves; they are manifestly Divine. It 
matters little whether we regard the argument as 2 fortiori, the works 
being stronger evidence than the words; or as inclusive, the works 
covering and containing the words. The latter seems to agree best 
with viii. 28, For rd pjyara see on ili. 84: Aéyw refers to the sub- 
stance, Aad to the form of the utterances (xii. 49, xvi. 18). On the 
whole statement that Christ’s words and works are not His own but 
the Father's, comp. v. 19, 30, viii. 26—29, xii. 44: ra Epya avrov are 
the Father’s works, done and seen in the Son. 


11. wurreveré por. In English we lose the point that Jesus now 
turns from §. Philip and addresses all the Eleven. ‘Ye have been 
with Me long enough to believe what I say; but if not, at any rate 
believe what Ido. My words need no credentials: but if credentials 
are demanded, there are My works.’ He had said the same, somewhat 
more severely, to the Jews (x. 37, 38, where see note); and He repeats 
it much more severely in reference to the Jews (xv. 22, 24). Note the 
progress from mioreveré por here to 6 wicredwr als épé in v. 12; the one 
grows out of the other. 


12. Kadxdvos woujoe. Comp. vi. 57 and vv. 21, 26: see on i, 8, 18. 
‘Like Me, he shall do the works of the Father, He dwelling in him 
through the Son. Comp. xcadus éxeivds dori, al jyets dcner ev TH xbopuep 
rovr¢ (1 John iv. 17), 

xal pelfova rotrey. No reference to healing by means of 8. Peter’s 
shadow (Acts v. 15) or of handkerchiefs that had touched 8. Paul 
(Acts xix. 12). Even from a human point of view no miracle wrought 
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by an Apostle is greater than the raising of Lazarus. But from a 
spiritual point of view no such comparisons are admissible; to Omni- 
potence all works are alike. These ‘greater works’ refer rather to the 
results of Pentecost; the victory over Judaism and Paganism, two 
ers which for the moment were victorious over Christ (Luke xxii. 
53). Christ’s work was confined to Palestine and had but small 
success; the Apostles went everywhere, and converted thousands. 
The reason introduced by ér: is twofold: (1) He will have left the 
earth and be unable to continue these works; therefore believers must 
continue them for Him; (2) He will be in heaven ready to help both 
directly and by intercession; therefore believers will be able to con- 
tinue these works and surpass them. But note that He does not say 
that they shall surpass His words. He alone has words of eternal 
life; never man spake as He did (vi. 68, vii. 46). 
It is doubtful whether there should be a comma or a full stop at the 
end of this verse. Our punctuation seems the better; but to make ér: 
run on into the next verse makes little difference to the sense, 


13. dv rq dvépart pov. The phrase occurs here for the first time. 
Comp. xv. 16, xvi. 23, 24, 26. Anything that can rightly be asked in 
His name will be granted; there is no other limit. By ‘in My name’ 
is not of course meant the mere using the formula ‘through Jesus 
Christ.’ Rather, it means praying and working as Christ’s repre- 
sentatives in the same spirit in which Christ prayed and worked,— 
‘Not My will, but Thine be done.’ Prayers for other ends than this 
are excluded; not that it is said that they will not be granted, but 
there is no promise that they will be. Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 8,9. For tva 

n See on xi. 4, xii. 28, xiii. 31. 


14. éyd roujow. Perhaps we ought to read rotro rojow, this will 
I do (iii. 82); but the emphatic éyé suits the context better. In v. 18 
the prayer is regarded as addressed to the Father, but granted by the 
Son: in v. 14, if the very strongly supported ye is genuine, the prayer 
is addressed to Christ. In xvi. 23 the Father with equal truth grants 
the prayer. 


15. tay dyawdré pe. The connexion with what precedes is again 
not quite clear. Some would see it in the condition ‘in My name,’ 
which includes willing obedience to His commands. Perhaps it is 
rather to be referred to the opening and general drift of the chapter. 
‘Let not your heart be troubled at My going away. You will still be 
Mine, I shall still be yours, and we shall still be caring for one another. 
I go to prepare a place for you, you remain to continue and surpass My 
work on earth. And though you can no longer minister to Me in the 
flesh, you can prove your love for Me even more perfectly by keeping 
My commandments when Iam gone.’ ‘My’ is emphatic (see on viii. 
81); not those of the Law but of the Gospel. Only in these last dis- 
courses does Christ speak of His commandments: v. 21, xv. 10, 12, 


16. xaydio. Ey is emphatic: ‘you do your part on earth, and 
I will do Mine in heaven.” So far as there is a distinction between 
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alrety and épwrgy, the latter is the less suppliant. It is always used 
by 8. John when Christ speaks of His own prayers to the Father (xvi. 
26, xvii. 9, 15, 20). Martha, less careful than the Evangelist, uses 
airety of Christ’s prayers (xi. 22). But the distinction must not be 
pressed as if airety were always used of inferiors (against which Deut. 
x. 12; Acta xvi. 29; 1 Pet. iii. 15 are conclusive), or épwrgy always of 
equals (against which Mark vii. 26; Luke iv. 38, vii. 3; John iv, 40, 
47; Acts iii. 3 are equally conclusive), although the tendency is in that 
direction. In 1 John v. 16 both words are used. In classical Greek 
épwrgy is never ‘to make a request,’ but always (as in i. 19, 21, 25, ix. 
2, 15, 19, 21, 23, &c.) ‘to ask a question:’ see on xvi. 23. 


wapdxAnrov. Advocate. ITapdx\yros is used five times in N. T.— 
four times in this Gospel by Christ of the Holy Spirit (xiv. 16, 26, 
xv. 26, xvi. 7), and once in the First Epistle by 8. John of Christ 
(ii. 1). Our translators render it ‘Comforter’ in the Gospel, and 
‘ Advocate’ in the Epistle. As to the meaning of the word, usage 
appears to be decisive. It commonly signifies ‘one who is summoned 
to the side of another’ to aid him in a court of justice, especially the 
‘counsel for the defence.’ It is passive, not active; ‘one who is 
summoned to plead a cause,’ not ‘one who exhorts, or encourages, 
or comforts.’ A comparison of the simple word («Anrés= ‘called;’ 
Matt. xx. 16, xxii. 14; Rom.i.1, 6, 7; 1 Cor.i. 1, 2, &.) and the 
other compounds, of which only one occurs in the N. T. (dvéyxAnros = 
‘unaccused ;’ 1 Cor. i. 8; Col. i. 22, &c.), or a reference to the 
general rule about adjectives similarly formed from transitive verbs, 
will shew that sapdaxAyros must have a passive sense. Moreover, 
‘ Advocate’ is the sense which the context suggests, wherever the 
word is used in the Gospel: the idea of pleading, arguing, con- 
vincing, instructing, is prominent in every instance, Here the Para- 
clete is the ‘Spirit of truth,’ whose reasonings fall dead on the ear 
of the world, and are taken in only by the faithful. In v. 26 He is to 
teach and remind them. In xv. 26 He is to bear witness to Christ. 
In xvi. 7—11 He is to convince or convict the world. In short, 
He is represented as the Advocate, the Counsel, who suggests true 
reasonings to our minds and true courses for our lives, convicts our 
adversary the world of wrong, and pleads our cause before God 
our Father. He may be ‘summoned to our side’ to comfort as well 
as to plead, and in the Ze Deum the Holy Spirit is rightly called ‘the 
Comforter,’ but that is not the function which is set forth here. To 
substitute ‘Advocate’ will not only bring out the right meaning in 
the Gospel, but will bring the language of the Gospel into its true 
relation to the language of the Epistle. ‘He will give you another 
Advocate’ acquires fresh meaning when we remember that 8. John 
calls Christ our ‘ Advocate ;’ the Advocacy of Christ and the Advocacy 
of the Spirit mutually illustrating one another. At the same time an 
important coincidence between the Gospel and Epistle is preserved, 
one of the many which help to prove that both are by one and the 
same author, and therefore that evidence of the genuineness of the 
Epistle is also evidence of the genuineness of the Gospel. See Light- 
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foot, On Revision, pp. 50—56, from which nearly the whole of this 
note is taken. §S. Paul, though he does not use the word, has the 
doctrine: in Rom. viii. 27, 84 the same language, ‘ to make interoes- 
sion for’ (évrvyxdvew vrép), is used both of the Spirit and of Christ. 
Philo frequently uses wapdxAyres of the high-priest as the advocate 
and intercessor for the people. He also uses it in the same sense of 
the Divine Adyos. 


ads +t. alova. Their present Advocate has come to them and will 
leave them again; this ‘ other Advocate’ will come and never leave 
them. And in Him, who is the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 9), Christ 
will be with them also (Matt. xxviii. 20). ; 


17. +. mv. r. dAn@. This expression confirms the rendering ‘ Ad- 
vocate.’ Truth is more closely connected with the idea of advocating 
a cause than with that of comforting. Comp. xv. 26, xvi. 13; 1 John 
v.6. The Paraclete is the Spirit of Truth as the Bearer of the Divine 
revelation, bringing truth home to the hearts of men. In 1 John 
iv. 6 it is opposed to the ‘spirit of error.’ Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 12. On 
xdopos see on i. 10. 


ov Geopet. Beholdeth Him not, neither cometh to know Him, 
because the Spirit and ‘the things of the Spirit’ must be ‘spiritually 
discerned’ (1 Oor, ii. 14). The world may have intelligence, scientific 
investigation, criticism, learning; but not by these is the Spirit of 
Truth contemplated and recognised; rather by humility, self-investi- 
gation, faith, and love. Note the presents ywdoxere, péver, éorly. 
The Spirit is in the Apostles already, though not in the fulness of 
Pentecost. Note also (in vv. 16, 17) the definite personality of the 
Spirit, distinct from the Son who promises Him and the Father who 
gives Him: and the three prepositions; the Advocate is with us for 
fellowship (uerd) ; abides by our side to defend us (wapd) ; is in us as 
& source of power to each individually (év). 


18. dpdavovs. Desolate, or (with Wiclif) fatherless, as in James 
i. 27, the only other place in N. T. where it occurs. ‘ Comfortless ’ gives 
unfair support to ‘Comforter’: there is no connexion between dp- 
gayés and wapéxdnros. The connexion is rather with rela in xiii. 
$8: He will not leave His ‘little children’ fatherless. 

%px. mpos. Iam coming unto you, in the Spirit, whom I will send. 
The context seems to shew clearly that Christ’s spiritual reunion 
with them through the Paraclete, and not His bodily reunion with 
them either through the Resurrection or through the final Return, is 
intended. Note the frequent and impressive asyndeton in vv. 17—20. 


19, &v puxpdv. Comp. xiii. 33, xvi. 16. They behold Him in the 
Paraclete, ever present with them; and they shall have that higher 
and eternal life over which death has no power either in Him or His 
followers, Christ has this life in Himself (v. 26); His followers 
derive it from Him (v. 21). 


20. dvix. r. py. Comp. xvi. 23, 26. Pentecost, and thenceforth to 
the end of the world. They will come to know, for experience will 
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teach them, that the presence of the Spirit is the presence of Christ, 
and ‘through Him of the Father. For dpets dv éuol comp. xv. 4, 5, 
xvii. 21, 28; 1 John iii. 24, iv. 18, 15, 16. 


21. txev...rypév. Bearing them steadfastly in his mind and 
observing them in his life, *Hxetvos, with great emphasis (see on i. 
18); he and no else. 

iudhavicw. Once more, as in vii. 17, willing obedience is set forth 
as the road to spiritual enlightenment. ’Eygaplie» (here only in 
8. John) is stronger than davepoiv. 


22. "IovSas. Excluding the genealogies of Christ we have six 
persons of thisnamein N. T, 1. This Judas, who was the son of a 
certain James (Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13): he is commonly identified 
with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus (see on Matt. x. 3). 2. Judas Iscariot. 
8. The brother of Jesus Christ, and of James, Joses, and Simon 
(Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 8). 4. Judas, surnamed Barsabas (Acts 
xv. 22, 27, 32). 5. Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 37). 6. Judas of 
Damascus (Acts ix. 11). Of these six the third is probably the author 
of the Epistle; so that this remark is the only thing recorded in the 
N. T. of Judas the Apostle as distinct from the other Apostles. Nor 
is anything really known of him from other sources. 


rl ovev. What is come to pass; what has happened to deter- 
mine Yee to so strange a course? *Eyudavicw rouses S. Judas just as 
éwpaxare (v. 7) roused 8S. Philip. Both go wrong from the same 
cause, inability to see the spiritual meaning of Christ's words; but 
they go wrong in different ways. Philip wishes for a vision of the 
Father, a Theophany, a suitable inauguration of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. Judas supposes with the rest of his countrymen that the 
manifestation of the Messiah means a bodily appearance in glory before 
the whole world, to judge the Gentile and restore the kingdom to the 
Jews. Once more we have the Jewish point of view given with 
convincing precision. Oomp. vii. 4. 


23. azmexp(@y. The answer is given, as so often in our Lord’s 
replies, not directly, but by repeating and developing the statement 
which elicited the question. Comp. iii. 5—8, iv. 14, vi. 44—51, 583— 
58, &c. The condition of receiving the revelation is loving obedience; 
those who have it not cannot receive it. This shews that the revela- 
tion cannot be universal, cannot be shared by those who hate and 
disobey (xv. 18). 


QcvodpcOa, For the plural comp. x. 30; it is a distinct claim to 
Divinity : for powrjv see on v. 2, The thought of God dwelling among 
His people was familiar to every Jew (Ex. xxv. 8, xxix. 45; Zech. ii. 
10; ). There is a thought far beyond that,—God dwelling in the 
heart of the individual ; and later Jewish philosophy had attained to 
this also. But the united indwelling of the Father and the Son by 
means of the Spirit is purely Christian. 


24. ovx torw tuds. Quite literally ; comp. xii. 44. This explains 
why Christ cannot manifest Himself to the world: it rejects God’s 
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word. On wépipavros see on i. 33. Piya there is a pause after 
v. 24; with v, 25 the discourse takes a fresh departure, returning to 
the subject of the Paraclete. 


25. tatra. First for emphasis in opposition to rdvra in v. 26: 
‘Thus much I tell you now; the Advocate shall tell you all.’ 


26. Gywov. This epithet is given to the Spirit thrice in this 
Gospel; 1. 33, xx. 22, and here: in vii. 39 &ycov is an insertion. It is 
not frequent in any Gospel but the third; 5 times in 8S. Matt., 4 in 
8. Mark, 12 in 8. Luke. §. Luke seems fond of the expression, which 
he uses some 40 times in the Acts; rarely using IIveiua without a&yor. 
Here only does 8. John give the full phrase: in i. 83 and xx. 22 there 
is no article. 

év tr. dv. p. As My representative, taking My place and continuing 
My work: see on v. 13 and comp. xvi. 13, 14. The mission of the 
Paraclete in reference to the glorified Redeemer is analogous to that 
of the Messiah in reference to the Father. And His two functions 
are connected: He teaches new truths, ‘things to come,’ things which 
they ‘cannot bear now,’ in recalling the old; and He brings the old 
to their remembrance in teaching the new. He recalls not merely 
the words of Christ, a particular in which this Gospel is a striking 
falfilment of the promise, but also the meaning of them, which the 
Apostles often failed to see at the time: comp. ii, 22, xii. 16; Luke 
ix, 45, xviii. 34, xxiv. 8. ‘‘I¢ is on the fulfilment of this promise to 
the Apostles, that their sufficiency as Witnesses of all that the Lord 
did and taught, and consequently the authenticity of the Gospel 
narrative, is grounded ” (Alford). 


27. «lptivnv db. This is probably a solemn adaptation of the 
conventional form of taking leave in the East: comp. ‘Go in peace,’ 
Judg. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42, xxix. 7; 2 Kings v. 19; Mark v. 
34, &. See notes on James ii. 16 and 1 Pet. v.14. The Apostle of 
the Gentiles perhaps purposely substitutes in his Epistles ‘Grace be 
with you all’ for the traditional Jewish ‘Peace.’ Try épiv is em- 
phatic (viii. 31): this is no mere conventional wish. 

ov xabcig. It seems best to understand ‘as’ literally of the world’s 
manner of giving, not of its gifts, as if ‘as’ were equivalent to ‘ what.’ 
The world gives from interested motives, because it has received or 
hopes to receive as much again (Luke vi. 33, 34); it gives to friends 
and withholds from enemies (Matt. v. 43); it gives what costs it 
nothing or what it cannot keep, as in the case of legacies ; it pretends 
to give that which is not its own, especially when it says ‘ Peace, 
peace,’ when there is no peace (Jer. vi. 14), The manner of Christ’s 
giving is the very opposite of this. He gives what is His own, what 
He might have kept, what has cost Him a life of suffering and a cruel 
death to bestow, what is open to friend and foe alike, who have 
nothing of their own to give in return. With p1 raparotcbe comp. 
v.1. It shews that the peace is internal peace of mind, not external 
freedom from hostility. AedAsgy, to be fearful, frequent in LXX., 
occurs here only in N. T. 
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28. édydpnre dy. Ye would have rejoiced that Iam going. Comp. 
the construction in iv. 10, xi, 21, 82. Winer, p. 381. Their affection 
is somewhat selfish: they ought to rejoice at His gain rather than 
mourn over their own loss. And His gain is mankind’s gain. 


St. 6 warip. Because the Father ts greater than I. Therefore Christ’s 
going to Him was gain. This was a favourite text with the Arians, 
as implying the inferiority of the Son. There is a real sense in 
which even in the Godhead the Son is subordinate to the Father: 
this is involved in the Eternal Generation and in the Son’s being the 
Agent by whom the Father works in the creation and preservation of 
all things. Again, there is the sense in which the ascended and 
glorified Christ is ‘inferior to the Father as touching His manhood.’ 
Lastly, there is the sense in which Jesus on earth was inferior to His 
Father in Heaven. Of the three this last meaning seems to suit the 
context best, as shewing most clearly how His going to the Father 
would be a gain, and that not only to Himself but to the Apostles ; 
for at the right hand of the Father, who is greater than Himself, He 
will have more power to advance His kingdom. See notes on 1 Cor. 
xv. 27,28; Mark xiii. 32, (xvi. 19]. 


29. morevonre. Comp. xiii. 19 and see on i. 7. By foretelling 
the trouble Jesus turns a stumblingblock into an aid to faith. 


80. otxére. No longer will I speak much with you (comp. xv. 15), 
for the ruler of the world is coming (see on xii. 31). The powers of 
darkness are at work in Judas and his employers; and yet there is 
nothing in Jesus over which Satan has control. His yielding to the 
attack is voluntary, in loving obedience to the Father. For the 
import of this confident appeal to His own sinlessnes, in Me he hath 
nothing, see on v. 9, viil. 29, 46, xv. 10. 


81. dA’ tva. See on i. 8. But (Satan cometh) in order that. 
Some would omit the full stop at mod and make wa depend on 
éyelpeode: ‘But that the world may know that I love the Father, and 
that as the Father commanded Me so I do, arise, let us go hence.’ 
There is a want of solemnity, if not a savour of ‘theatrical effect,’ in 
this arrangement. Moreover it is less in harmony with 8. John’s 
style, especially in these discourses. The more simple construction 
is the more probable. But comp. Matt. ix. 6. 

G&yopev. ‘Let us go and meet the power before which I am willing 
in accordance with God’s will to fall.’ 

We are probably to understand that they rise from table and 
prepare to depart, but that the contents of the next three chapters 
are spoken before they leave the room (comp. xviii. 1). Others 
suppose that the room is left now and that the next two chapters are 
discourses on the way towards Gethsemane, chap. xvii. being spoken 
at some halting-place, possibly the Temple. See introductory note to 
shap. xvii. 


— 


~~ 
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4and6. pévy, péynre, pévy for nelvp, pelryre, welry. 


6. 1d should probably be inserted before rip with NAB: omitted 
as less usual; comp. Matt. iii. 10, vii. 19; Luke iii. 9. 


7 alriocacGe for alrjcecde (influenced by -yerjcerat). 
11. 4 for pelvy (influenced by v. 10). 
22 and 24. etxocay for efor (more usual form), 


The general subject still continues from xiii. 81—Cuxist’s Love IN 
KEEPING His own. This is still further set forth in this chapter in 
three main aspects: 1. Their union with Him, illustrated by the 
allegory of the Vine (1—11); 2. Their union with one another in Him 
(12—17); 3. The hatred of the world to both Him and them (18—285). 


Cuar. XV. 1—11. Tue Union or toe Discretes with CHRIST. 
Tre ALLEGORY OF THE VINE. 


The allegory of the Vine is similar in kind to that of the Door and 
of the Good Shepherd in chap. x. (see introductory note there): this 
sets forth union from within, the other union from without. 


of dpe. oj dAnbs For ’Hyo «lps see on vi. 85. Christ is the true, 
genuine, ideal, perfect Vine, as He is the perfect Witness (Rev. iii. 14), 
the perfect Bread (vi. 32), and the perfect Light (see oni. 9). Whether 
the allegory was suggested by anything external,—vineyards, or the 
vine of the Temple visible in the moonlight, a vine creeping in at the 
window, or the fruit of the vine’ (Matt. xxvi. 29) on the table which 
they had just left,—it is impossible to say. Of these the last is far the 
most probable, as referring to the Eucharist just instituted as a special 
means of union with Him and with one another. But the allegory 
may easily have been chosen for its own merits and its O.T. associa- 
tions (Ps. Ixxx. 8—19; Is. v. 1—7; Jer. ii. 21; &c.) without any sug- 
gestion from without. The vine was a national emblem under the 
Maccabees and appears on their coins. 


6 yewpyos. The Owner of the soil Who tends His Vine Himself and 
establishes the relation between the Vine and the branches. There is 
therefore a good deal of difference between the form of this allegory 
and the parable of the Vineyard (Mark xii. 1) or that of the Fruitless 
Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6). Tewpyés occurs nowhere else in the Gospels 
except of the wicked husbandmen in the parable of the Vineyard. 


2. «Ajpa. Occurs here only (vv. 2—6) in N.T. In classical Greek 
it is specially used of the vine. KaAddos (Matt. xiii. 82, xxi. 8, xxiv. 32; 
Mark iv, 32, xiii. 28; Luke xiii. 9; Rom. xi. 16—21) is the smaller 
branch of any tree. So that xcdjua itself, independently of the context, 
fixes the meaning of the allegory. Every vine-branch, every one who 
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is by origin a Christian, if he continues such by origin only, and bears 
no fruit, is cut off. The allegory takes no account of the branches of 
other trees: neither Jews nor heathen are included. These could not 
be called xAjpara é» éuot. Note the casus pendens in both clauses. 
Comp. vi. 89, vii. 88; 1 John ii. 24, 27; Rev. ii. 26, iii. 12, 21. 

x e. He cleanseth it. Mark the connexion with xa@apol in 
v. 8. The play between afpe: and xafalpe: is perhaps intentional; but 
cannot be reproduced in English. Kaé@alpey means freeing from ex- 
crescences and useless shoots which are a drain on the branch for 
nothing. The Eleven are now to be cleansed by suffering. 


8. iP Upeis x. Already are ye clean because of the word. Dis- 
tinguish dia with the accusative from did with the genitive. A.V. con- 
founds the two here and Matt. xv. 8, 6. ‘O Adyos is the whole teaching 
of Christ, not any particular discourse (xiv. 23). “Héy assures the 
disciples that the chief part of their cleansing is accomplished ;: in the 
language of xiii. 10, they are Aedouuévor. “Tels is emphatic: many 
more will become xa@apol hereafter. 

4. «xdyo dy opty. This may be taken either as a promise (‘and 
then I will abide in you’), or as the other side of the command (‘take 
care that I abide in you’). The latter is better. The freedom of man’s 
will is such that on his action depends that of Christ. The branches 
of the spiritual Vine have this mysterious power, that they can cut 
themselves off, as Judas had done. Nature does something and grace 
more; but grace may be rejected. The expression dd’ éavrov, from 
itself, a8 the source of its own productiveness, is peculiar to 8. John 
(v. 19, vii. 18, xi. 51, xvi. 13). 

5. The text of the allegory is repeated and enlarged. That the 
disciples are the branches has been implied but not stated. Note the 
irregular construction and comp. v. 44. 

Sr. xwpls pov. Because apart from Me (i. 8; Eph. ii. 12). Chris- 
tians cannot live as such if severed from Christ. Nothing is here said 
about those who are not Christians; but there is a sense in which the 
words are true of them also. 


6. éBAOn Eo. Is cast out of the vineyard. The vineyard is a 
further enlargement of the idea. The aorist shews the inevitable 
nature of the consequence: he is already cast out and withered by the 
very fact of not abiding in Christ. Winer, p. 345. These words were 
spoken in spring, the time for pruning vines. Heaps of burning twigs 
may have been in sight. This part of the picture looks forward to the 
day of judgment. Meanwhile the cast-out branch may be grafted in 
again (Rom. xi. 23) and the dead branch may be raised to life again 
(v. 21, 25). With evydyovow, they gather, comp. alroiow, Luke xii. 
20: the nominative is quite indefinite. Avtd refers to rd xAnyara 
implied in éay 7s. 

7. 8idvG&. alr. Ask whatsoever ye will. Both in its compre- 
hensiveness and in its limitation the promise is similar to that in xiv. 
18, 14, One who abides in Christ and has His sayings (iii. 34) abiding 
in him cannot ask amiss: His words inspire and guide prayer. 
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8. dy rotre. Looks back to vv. 5 and 7 or perhaps forward to 
tva; comp. iv. 87, xvi. 80; 1 John iv.17. The aorist sa ah is 
similar to those in v.6. The Father is already glorified in the union 
between Christ and His disciples. He is glorified whenever the oc- 
casion arises. For twa see oni. 8: that ye may bear much fruit and 
become My disciples, or disciples to Me. Even Apostles may becomé 
still more truly disciples to Christ. A well-supported reading (-yev7- 
cece) gives ye shall become. 


9. xadds yy. Authorities differ as to whether we should place a 
comma or a colon at 7yyarnoa: either, Even as the Father hath loved Me 
and I have loved you, abide in My love; or, Even as the Father hath 
loved Me,1 also have loved you (xvii. 18, xx. 21): abide in My love. 
The latter is better as keeping in due prominence the main statement, 
that the love of Christ for His disciples is analogous to that of the 
Father for the Son. The aorists may be translated as such, the love 
being regarded as a completed whole, always perfect in itself. But 
perhaps this is just one of those cases where the Greek aorist is best 
translated by the English perfect: see on viii. 29. ‘Ey r. dy. 7. éug 
may mean either My love or the love of Me. The former is more na- 
tural and better suited to the context, which speaks of His love to them 
as similar to the Father’s towards Him; but the latter need not be ex- 
cluded. See on viii. 31. 


10. xaQcs éys. This being a subordinate sentence, the tremendous 
import of it is liable to pass unnoticed. Looking back over a life of 
thirty years Jesus says, J have kept the Father’s commandments. Would 
the best man that ever lived, if only a man, dare to say this? See on 
vill. 29, 46, xiv. 9,30. Between the disciple and Christ, as between 
realy and the Father, obedience proves love and secures love in re- 


11. The verse forms a conclusion to the allegory of the Vine: comp. 
v. 17, xiv. 25, xvi. 265, 33. For 4 x. 7 esx see on villi. 31: that the joy 
that is Mine may be in you means the joy which Christ experienced 
through consciousness of His fellowship with the Father, and which 
supported Him in His sufferings, may be in His disciples and support 
‘them in theirs. Here first, on the eve of His Passion, does Jesus speak 
of His joy. For 7 x. sp. wd. see on iii. 29. Human happiness can 
reach no higher than to share that joy which Christ ever felt in being 
loved by His Father and doing His will. 


12—17. Tu Union oF THE DISCIPLES WITH ONE ANOTHER IN OBRIST, 


12. > évr. 7 Gny. See on iii. 29. In v. 10 He said that to keep 
His commandments was the way to abide in His love. He now re- 
minds them what His commandment is (see on xiii. 34). It includes 
all others, A day or two before this Christ had been teaching that all 
the Law and the Prophets hang on the two great commands, ‘love 
God with all thy heart’ and ‘love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 
87—40). 8. John teaches us that the second really implies the first 
(1 John iv. 20). For tva see on i. 8 and comp, xi. 57, xiii. 34, xv. 17. 
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13, This verse and the next three are an expansion of xaos fyé- 
wnoa vpas. The standard of Christian love is the love of Christ for 
His disciples: that is the ideal to be aimed at. For +. Wuxi ad. Oy 
see on x. 11. Needless difficulty has been made about trip r. dXiov 
aé., as if it contradicted Rom. v. 6—8. Obhrist here says that the 
greatest love that any one can shew towards his friends is to die for 
them. §. Paul says that such cases of self-sacrifice for good men occur; 
but they are very rare. Christ, however, surpassed them, for He died 
not only for His friends but for His enemies, not only for the good 
but for sinners. There is no contradiction. Nor is there any emphasis 
on ‘friends;’ as if to suffer for friends were higher than to suffer for 
strangers or enemies. The order of the Greek words throws the em- 
phasis on ‘life:’ it is the unique character of the thing sacrificed that 
proves the love. Christ says ‘for His friends’ because He is addressing 
His friends. 

14, tpets por. “Tels is emphatic: ‘and when I say “ friends ” 
I mean you.’ This shews that ‘friends’ was used simply because 
He was speaking to Apostles. 


15. ovxém. No longer do I call you servants (see on viii. 34 and 
comp. xiv. 830. He had implied that they were His servants xii. 26 
and stated it xiii. 18—16. The two relationships do not exclude 
one another. He had called them ¢/Ac: before this (Luke xii. 4); and 
La ram not cease to be His dofdo: after this (Rom. i. 10; 2 Pet, i. 1; 

v. i. 1). 


spas St dp. But you have I called friends; because all things 
that I heard from My Father I made known to you: as they were 
able to bear it (xvi. 12). After Pentecost they would be able to bear 
much more. Thus he who wills to do his will as a servant shall 
know of the doctrine as a friend (vii. 17). 


16. ot, dpets. Not ye chose Me, but I chose you. ‘Tue’s and 
éy are emphatic. "Ex\éyew refers to their election to be Apostles 
vi. 70, xiii. 18; Acts i. 2); therefore the aorist as referring to a 
efinite act in the past should be preserved. So also €nyxa, I ap- 
pointed you, i.e. assigned you to a definite post, as in 2 Tim. i. 11; 
Heb. i. 2. This is better than ‘I ordained,’ as A. V. here and 
1 Tim. ii. 7, ‘ordain’ having become a technical term in ecclesiastical 
language. Comp. Acts xiii. 47, xx. 28; 1 Cor. xii. 28. The repetition 
of jpeis throughout the verse emphasizes the personal responsibility 
of the Apostles. 


ordynre. See oni. 7: that ye should go and bear fruit. ‘Taxdyyre 
must not be insisted on too strongly as if it referred to the missionary 
journeys of the Apostles. On the other hand it is more than a mere 
auxiliary or expletive: it implies the active carrying out of the idea 
expressed by the verb with which it is coupled (comp. Luke x. 37; 
Matt. xiii. 44, xviii. 15, xix. 21), and perhaps also separation from 
their Master (Matt. xx. 4, 7). e missionary work of gathering in 
souls is not specially indicated here: the ‘ fruit’ is rather the holiness 
of their own lives and good works of all kinds. The second fa is 
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partly coordinate with, partly dependent on, the first: comp. the 
ouble &a xiii. 34 and seeonv.7. Several ancient commentators take 
do as the first person in harmony with xiv. 18. The three passages, 
xiv. 18, xv. 7 and 16 should be compared. 

17. ratra. The verse sums up what precedes and prepares for 
a new departure (comp. v. 11, xiv. 25, xvi. 1, 25, 33), raira referring 
to what has been said about being one with Him and with one another. 
For fva see on i. 8 and comp. v. 12, xi. 57, xiii. 34. The idea of 
purpose is probably to be included. 


Note the solemn effect produced by prolonged asyndeton. In wv. 
1—17 there is not a single connective particle. A Greek uninfluenced 
by Hebrew would be very unlikely to write thus. See on i. 6. 


18—25. Tam Hatrep or tHE WORLD TO BOTH HIM AND THEM, 


In strong contrast to the love and union between Christ and His 
disciples and among the disciples themselves is the hatred of the world 
to Him and them. He gives them these thoughts to console them in 
encountering this hatred of the world. (1) It hated Him first: in this 
trial also He has shewn them the way. (2) The hatred of the world 
proves that they are not of the world. (3) They are sharing their 
Master’s lot, whether the world rejects or accepts their preaching. 
(4) They will suffer this hatred not only with Him, but for His sake. 
All this tends to shew that the very hatred of the world intensifies 
their union with Him. 

18. ywooxere] Hither ye know, or know ye, that it hath hated 
Me. As in xiv. 1, the imperative seems preferable to the indicative : 
in v. 27 and v. 39 the context throws the balance the other way. 


peplonkey expresses what has been and still is the case. IIparov 
tpov is similar to wparés pov (see on i, 15); first of you, first in 
regard to you. To avoid the unusual construction some good autho- 
rities omit uzwy. Comp. 1 John iii. 18. 


19. to Wrov. Its own. In vii. 7 He told His brethren, who did 
not believe on Him, that the world could not hate them. This shews 
why. In their unbelief it still found something of its own (1 John 
iv. 5). The selfishness of the world’s love is thus indicated. It 
loves not so much them, as that in them which is to its own ad- 
vantage : hence the lower word ¢c\ety rather than ayargy (contrast 
v. 17); 1t is mere natural liking. With the solemn repetition of 
Kéopos comp. ili. 17, 81, xii, 86, xvii. 14. For the construction comp. 
v. 46, viii. 19, 42, ix. 41, xviii, 36 and contrast iv. 10, xi. 21, xiv. 28. 
For 8a rovro see on vii. 21, 22. 


20. pvnpovetere. See note on xiii. 16: of the passages noticed 
there Matt. x. 24 is similar in meaning to this. Christ may here be 
alluding to the occasion recorded in Matt. x. 24. On the blessedness 
of sharing the lot of Christ comp. 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13. 


-h&AB. If they persecuted Me...if they kept (xiii. 14, xviii. 28 
My word. Typeiy must not be rendered ‘watch, lay wait for’ i 
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a hostile sense: the two halves of the sentence are opposed, not 
parallel. Td». or rods X. rnpety is iar to 8. John (viii. 51, 52, 
55, xiv. 23, 24, xvii. 6) always in the sense of the parallel phrase 
ras évro\ds 7. (xiv. 15, 21, xv. 10). Both phrases link the Gospel 
with the First Epistle (ii. 3, 4, 5, ili. 22, 24, v. 2, 3), and these two 
with the Apocalypse (iii, 8, 10, xii. 17, xiv. 12, xxii 7, 9). Comp. 
John ix. 16; Rev. i. 3, ii. 26, iii. 8, and see on John vii. 30, 37, 
xi. 44, xix. 37, xx. 16. These passages shew that ropeiy cannot be 
taken in a hostile sense. The meaning of the verse as a whole is 
that both in failure and in success they will share His lot. 


21. ddAd. But be of good cheer, it is dd 7d Svoua pov. This 
thought is to turn their suffering into joy: Acts v. 41, xxi. 18; 
2 Cor. xii. 10; Gal. vi. 14; Phil. ii. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iv, 14. With 
ovn oSacw comp. vii. 28, xvi. 8, xvii. 25. They not merely did not 
know that God had sent Jesus; they did not know God Himself, for 
their idea of Him was radically wrong. And this ignorance is moral; 
it has its root in hatred of good: it is not the intellectual darkness 
of the heathen. 

22. et pij...2sdAnoa. He had spoken as man had never spoken 
before (vii. 16), in words sufficient to tell unprejudiced minds Who 
He was. Their hatred was a sin against light: without the light 
there would have been no sin. “Kyev dpapriay is peculiar to S. 
John (v. 24, ix. 41, xix. 11; 1 John 1. 8): they would not have sin 
(xix. 11; Rom. vii.7). IRIpégacvw is excuse rather than ‘cloke.’ The 
notion is not of hiding, but of excasing what cannot be hid: ‘colour’ 
(Acts xxvii. 30) is better than ‘cloke’ (1 Thess. ii. 5). 


voy 8 here and in v. 24 introduces a sharp contrast: the two 
verses exhibit the parallelism so frequent in 8. John. For wep ris 
dy. comp. vili. 46, xvi. 8. 

24. tad Uya. If they did not perceive that His words were 
Divine, they might at least have recognised His works as such (x. 38, 
xiv. 11, v. 86). Here again their sin was against light : they admitted 
the works (xi, 47) as such that none other did (ix. 32), and like Philip 
they had seen, without recognising, the Father (xiv. 9, 10). 

25. +. vopm. In the wide sense for the O. T. as a whole (x. 34, 
xii. 34; Rom. iii. 19). The passage may be from Ps. lxix. 4 or xxxv. 
19: there are similar passages cix. 8 and oxix. 161. That their 
hatred is gratuitous is again inexcusable. 

26. éyd wépo. ‘Ey is an emphatic claim to Divinity. Here 
it is the Son who sends the Advocate from the Father (see on i. 6). 
In xiv. 16 the Father sends in answer to the Son’s prayer. In xiv. 26 
the Father sends in the Son’s name. These are three ways of ex- 
pressing that the mission of the Paraclete is the act both of the 
Father and of the Son, Who are one. See oni. 83. For r+. av. ¢. 
dA7n0. see on xiv. 17. 

8m. r. warpds ixrropederas. It seems best to take this much dis- 
cussed clause as simply yet another way of expressing the fact of the 
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mission of the Paraclete. If the Paraclete is sent by the Son from the 
Father, and by the Father in the Son’s name and at the Son’s request, 
then the Paraclete ‘proceedeth from the Father.’ If this be correct, 
then this statement refers to the office and not to the Person of the Holy 
Spirit, and has no bearing either way on the great question between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, the Filioque added in the West to 
the Nicene Creed. The word used here for ‘proceed’ is the same as 
that used in the Creed of Nicea, and the Easterns quote these words 
of Christ Himself as being against not merely the insertion of the clause 
‘and the Son’ into the Creed (which all admit to have been made ir- 
regularly), but against the truth of the statement that the Spirit, not 
only in His temporal mission, but in His Person, from all eternity pro- 
ceeds from both the Father and the Son. On the whole question see 
Pearson On the Creed, Art. viii.; Reunion Conference at Bonn, 1875, 
pp. 9—85, Rivingtons; Pusey On the Clause ‘‘and the Son,” a Letter 
to Dr Liddon, Parker, 1876. ’Exwopeveo@a: occurs in this Gospel only 
here and v. 29, but is frequent in the other Gospels and in Revelation 
(Matt. iii. 5, iv. 4, xv. 11, 18; Mark vii. 15, 18, 20, 21, 23; Luke iv. 
22, 37; Rev. i. 16, iv. 5, &c.), and there seems to be nothing in the 
word itself to limit it to the Eternal Procession. On the other hand the 
wapd is strongly in favour of the reference being to the mission. Comp. 
xvi, 27, xvii, 8. In the Creeds éx is the preposition invariably used 
of the Eternal Procession, rd é« 7. warpds éxmopevéuevov: and ‘the 
Greek Fathers who apply this passage to the eternal Procession in- 
stinctively substitute éx for rapd” (Westcott). For éxetvog see on i. 18; 
He in contrast to the world which hates and rejects Christ. Christ 
has the witness of the Spirit of truth, and this has the authority of the 
Father: it is impossible to have higher testimony than this. 


27. waldp. Sip. Nay, ye also bear witness, or Nay, bear ye also 
witness (Winer, p. 53): but the conjunctions are against paprupetre 
being imperative; comp. 3 John 12 and see on v.18 and viii. 16. The 
testimony of the disciples is partly the same as that of the Spirit, 
partly not. It is the same, so far as it depends on the illumination of 
the Spirit, who was to bring all things to their remembrance and lead 
them into all truth. This would not be true in its fulness until 
Pentecost. It is not the same, so far as it depends upon the Apostles’ 
own personal experience of Christ and His work; and this is marked 
by the emphatic tpets. This is the case at once; the experience is 
already there; and hence the present tense. Comp. Acts v. 82, where 
the Apostles clearly set forth the twofold nature of their testimony, 
and Acts xv. 28, where there is a parallel distinction of the two factors. 


dw’ dpxiis. Comp. 1 John ii. 7, 24, iii. 11 and especially iii. 8, 
where as here we have the present: Winer, p. 334. The context must 
decide the meaning (see on i. 1, vi. 64): here the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry is clearly meant. They could bear witness as to what they 
themselves had seen and heard (Luke i. 2; Acts i. 22). See on xvi. 4. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


3. After woujorovow omit iuiy (inserted from vv. 1 and 4). 

7. For ob &evoreras some of the best authorities have od wh Oy. 

13. For els r. dArjGcav aw. NDL have éy rp dd. x., perhaps because 
éy after éd7yetv is more common in LXX. dxotce for dy dxotcy, with 
BDEHY: NL have dxove. 

14, 15, 24. Arfperas for ApYerac: Winer, p. 53. 

16. After SweoOé pe omit 87. dy Uxdyw wpds roy rarépa (inserted 
from v. 17) with NBDL against A. 

17. After Sr. omit ¢yw (inserted from xiv. 12). 

20. Before Avwnbijcec Oe omit 3¢ (inserted to point a contrast with 
6 kéopos xapticreras). 

22. dpe for afpe: both are strongly supported. 

28. Sdcre dptv before év reo dvéparl pov. 

25. Before pxeras omit dA)’, and read dwrayyeAs for dvayyeXo (from 
vv. 18, 14, 15). 

27. mapa +r. Geov (NAC*) perhaps comes from xiii, 8: wr. 7. rarpés 
(BC!DLX) seems preferable. 

28. é« r. warpés (BC!LX) for rapa 7. x. (NAC*) from v. 17. 

29. Before Tappno le insert év (overlooked after vév or omitted in 
harmony with 8. John’s usage; see on vii. 18). 


82. Before &rjAvbev omit viv (inserted from iv. 23, v. 25). 


We are still in the first part of the second main division of the 
Gospel, THE INNER GLORIFIOCATION OF CHRIST IN His LAST DISCOURSES 
xiii,—-xvii.). We now enter upon the third division of this first part 
see introductory note to chap. xiii.). 


Tum Promisz oF THE PARACLETE AND oF Onnist’s Return. 


As has been remarked already, the subjects are not kept distinct; 
they croes and interlace, like the strands in a rope. But the following 
divisions may conduce to clearness; 1. The World and the Paraclete 
(1—11); 2. The Disciples and the Paraclete (12—15); 3. The Sorrow of 
Christ's Departure turned into Joy by His Return (16—24); 4. Summary 
and Conclusion of the Discourses (25—33). 


1—11. Tae Worup anp THE Paracrers. 


1. ravra. These discourses generally, especially the last section, 
about the world’s hatred of Him and them: see on xv. 11, 17. 


oxavSadktoOnre. The verb combines the notions of ‘trip up’ and 
‘entrap.’ Zxdydadoy is a later form of cxavyddd\nOpor (Aristoph. Ach, 
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687), which is the bait-stick in a trap, to touch which makes the trap 
close. 2Zxdydador hence comes to mean any snare set to catch or trip 
up. The metaphor occurs often in LXX. and in 8. Matt. and 8. Mark, 
thrice in 8. Luke, and twice in 8. John (vi. 61: comp. 1 John ii. 10). 
a ee hatred of the Jews might make Jewish Apostles stumble 
at the truth. 


2. dwoorvvayséyous. See on ix. 82. The dddd introduces a grada- 
tion, as in 2 Cor. vii. 11: Nay, there cometh an hour. ‘You may 
think excommunication a strong measure, but they will go greater 
lengths than this.’ In tva the Divine purpose again seems indicated 
(xii. 28, xiii. 1); ‘an hour for every one that killeth you to think,’ ut 
omnis...arbitretur. In wag the universality of the delusion appears : 
Jew and Gentile alike will put down Christians as blasphemers and 
atheists and the perpetrators of every crime. The history of religious 
persecution is the fulfilment of this prophecy: comp. Acts viii. 1, 
ix. 1. Aarpelay expresses a religious service (Rom. ix. 4; Heb. ix. 1, 
6) ; rsrbioay the offering of sacrifice (Heb. v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 7): 
offereth service to God. 


3. ob Eyvocav. Did not recognise, implying that they had the 
opportunity of knowing. They failed to see that God is Love, and 
that Jesus came to bring in, not to shut out; to save, not to destroy. 
The very names ‘ Father’ (here used with special point) and ‘Jesus’ 
might have taught them better things. 


4. dddAd. But, to return (to v. 1), these things have I spoken to you 
(vv. 1, 4, 6 must be rendered alike), that when their hour (the hour 
appointed for these things; v. 2) is come, ye may remember them, how 
that J told you. *Eyd is emphatic, ‘I Myself, the object of your faith.’ 


& dpxis. Here and vi. 64 only: it expresses consequence and con- 
tinuity, whereas dm’ dpyfs (xv. 27) expresses simple departure. And 
these things I told you not from the beginning. There is no incon- 
sistency between this statement and passages like Matt. x. 16—89, 
xxiv. 9; Luke vi. 22: raiéra covers not only the prediction of persecu- 
tions, but the explanation of them, and the promise of the Paraclete, 
&o. All this was new. While He was with them to explain and ex- 
hort, they did not need these truths. 


5. tiwdye wpés. I go away unto: the notion is that of withdrawal 
(see on v. 7). “Pitherto He has been with them to protect them and to 
be the main object of attack: soon they will have to bear the brunt 
without Him. This is all that they feel at present,—how His departure 
affects themselves, not how it affects Him. And yet this latter point 
is all important even as regards themselves, for He is going in order 
to send the Paraclete. As to Ilot owdyas, as far as words go 8. Peter 
had asked this very question cae 86) and 8. Thomas had suggested 
it (xiv. 5); but altogether in a different spirit from what is meant here. 
They were looking only at their own logs instead of at His gain. Sorrow 
has so filled their hearts that there is no room for thoughts of His 
glory and their future consolation. 


T2 
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7 tywr.dd.A. ‘I who know, and who have never misled you:’ 
comp. xiv. 2. For tva comp. xi. 50. Note the different words for ‘go’ 
in vv. 5, 7: in urdyw the primary idea is withdrawal, I go away; in 
drépxouat, separation, I depart; in ropevoum, progress to a goal, I go 
my way. For soeeetes see on xiv. 16. Jesus as Man must possess 
the Spirit, before He can impart the Spirit to men: it is in virtue of 
His glorified Manhood that He sends the Advocate, 


8. The threefold office of the Advocate towards those who do not 
believe, but may yet be won over. And He, when He is come, will 
convict the world concerning sin, and concerning righteousness, and 
concerning judgment. ‘Convict’ is better than ‘convince,’ much 
better than ‘reprove:’ it means forcing a man to condemn himself 
after a scrutiny in the court of conscience (see on iii. at). This ren- 
dering gives additional point to the rendering ‘Advocate’ for Paraclete. 
To convince and convict is a large part of the duty of an advocate. 
He must vindicate and prove the truth; and whoever, after such proof, 
rejects the truth, does so with responsibility in proportion to the in- 
terests involved. ‘Apaprias, dixacoodvns and xploews, not having the 
article, are left quite indefinite. The conviction about each may bring 
either salvation or condemnation, but it must bring one or the other, 
Comp. Acts ii. 37, iv. 1—4, v. 33, &o. . 


9. as. This must come first: the work of the Spirit begins 
with convicting man of having rebelled against God. And the source 
of sin is unbelief ; formerly, unbelief in God, now unbelief in His Am- 
bassador. Not that the sin is limited to unbelief, but .this is the be- 
ginning of it: ‘Because’ does not explain ‘sin,’ but ‘will convict.’ 
The Spirit, by bringing the fact of unbelief home to the hearts of men, 
shews what the nature of sin is. 


10. Sixcatootwns. The word occurs here only in this Gospel; but 
comp. 1 John ii. 29, ili. 7, 10; Rev. xix. 11. Righteousness is the 
keeping of the law, and is the natural result of faith; so much so that 
faith is reckoned as if it were righteousness (Rom. iv. 3—9) so cer- 
tain is this result regarded. Here d:catoctvy is used not in the lower 
sense of keeping prescribed ordinances (Matt. iii, 15), but in the highest 
and widest sense of keeping the law of God; internal as well as external 
obedience. The lower sense was almost the only sense both to Jew 
and Gentile (Matt. v. 20). The Spirit, having convinced man that sin 
is much more than a breaking of certain ordinances, viz. a rejection of 
God and His Christ, goes on to convince him that righteousness is 
much more than a keeping of certain ordinances. As before, &r: ex- 
plains édéyéex, not dixatoodvns. The pattern life of Christ being com- 
pleted, the Spirit makes known to man the nature of that life, and 
thus shews what the nature of righteousness is. Sin being resistance 
to God’s will, righteousness is perfect harmony with it. For Ocupetre, 
behold, comp. v. 16, vi. 40, 62, vii. 8, xiv. 19, &o. Jesus here shews 
His sympathy with His disciples: in speaking of His return to glory, 
He does not forget the sorrow which they feel and expect always to 
feel. Contrast Acts ii. 46. 
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11. 6 dpxwv. The ruler of this world hath been judged (see on 
xii, 31 and xiv. 80). As the world has had its own false views about 
sin and righteousness, 80 also it has had its own false standards of 
judgment. The Advocate convicts the world of its error in this point 
also. The world might think that ‘the power of darkness’ conquered 
at Gethsemane and Calvary, but the Resurrection and Ascension proved 
that what looked like victory was most signal defeat: instead of con- 
quering Satan was judged. This result is so certain that from the 
Pant of view of the Spirit’s coming it is spoken of as already accom- 
plished. 


12—15. Tue DiscreLes AND THE PARACLETE. 


The Paraclete not only convicts and convinces the world, He also 
enlightens the Apostles respecting Christ and thereby glorifies Him, 
for to make Christ known is to glorify Him. These verses are very 
important as shewing the authority of the Apostles’ teaching: it is not 
their own, but it is the truth of Christ revealed by the Spirit. 


12. woddd...Aéyav. They are His friends (xv. 15), and there is 
nothing which He wishes to keep back from them; He would give 
them His entire confidence. But it would be useless to tell them what 
they cannot understand; cruel to impart knowledge which would only 
crush them. sr pls is emphatic (see on v. 81): at Pentecost they will 
receive both understanding and strength to know even that ‘which 
passeth knowledge’ (Eph. iii. 19). 


18. é8yyyoe. He will be your guide into this new country. Christ 
is the Way and the Truth. The Spirit of Truth (see on xiv. 17) leads 
men into the Way and thus into all the Truth. Comp. dyeis 3° énov 
axovcerGe wacay THv ad. Plato Apol. 17. But He does not compel, 
does not carry: they may refuse to follow; and if they follow they 
must exert themselves. Contrast Matt. xv. 14; Acts viii. 31. 


id’ gavrod. See on v.19, xv. 4. The Spirit, like the Son, cannot 
8 what proceeds from Himself as distinct from what proceeds 
from the Father, the Source of all Divine energy. This is the security 
for infallibility: Satan, who speaks out of his own resources, is con- 
sequently a liar (vili. 44). 

Note the threefold dvayyedet iuity. He shall declare to you the 
things that are coming (comp. 6 épyéuevos): among ra épxydpeva we 
may place the constitution of the Church and all those truths which 
Christian experience would teach. 


14. éxeivos éué. Both pronouns are emphatic; ‘Me shall that 
Spirit glorify.’ Just as the Son glorifies the Father by revealing 
Him (i. 18, xvii. 4) both in word and work, so does the Spirit glorify 
the Son by revealing Him. In both cases to reveal is necessarily to 
glorify: the more the Truth is known, the more it is loved and 
adored. Anpiera: here and AapSdve in v. 15 must be rendered 
alike, and by take rather than ‘receive;’ it implies that the recipient 
is not wholly passive: comp, x. 17, xii. 48, xx. 22, 
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16—2%. THs Sonznow or Onrist’s DEPARTURE TURNED INTO Joy 
By His Return. 


16. Gewpetre. Ye behold, asin vv. 10 and 17. Mark the difference 
between this and the more general word Syec0e. When His bodily 
presence was withdrawn, their view of Him was enlarged: no longer 
after the flesh, He is seen and known by faith. 


17. wal 8m. They refer to what was said in v. 10: there &r: is 
‘because,’ here it probably is ‘that,’ to introduce what follows. They 
are perplexed about not beholding and yet seeing, and about His de- 
parture to the Father. For é« rev see on xxi. 10. 


19. €yve. Perceived or recognised: see on ii, 25. We are perhaps 
to understand from ywdexew being used rather than eldeva: that it was 
by His natural powers of observation that He perceived this. "Where 
these sufficed we may believe that His supernatural power of reading 
men’s thoughts was not used: comp. v. 6, vi. 15. In translation 
mark the difference between per’ dd\A7Auv, one with another, rpds 4ddh- 
Aous (v. 17, iv. 88), one to another, and wxpds éavrods (vii. 35, xii. 19), 
among themselves: Concerning this do ye enquire one with another. 


20. We have two contrasts; between the Apostles (seis last to em- 
phasize the contrast) and é xdcos: and between their present sorrow 
and their future joy. KaAatoere (xi. 33, xx. 11) and Opnwijcere (Luke 
vii. 32, xxiii. 27) express the outward manifestation of grief: Avwybr{- 
oeoGe expresses the feeling. The world will rejoice at being rid of 
One whose life was a reproach to it and whose teaching condemned it. 
Their sorrow shall not merely be followed by joy, but become joy. 
The loss of Christ’s bodily presence shall be first a sorrow and then 
a joy. TlvecOa: els is used of the rejected stone becoming the head of 
the corner (Matt. xxi. 42; Acts iv. 11), of the mustard sprout becoming 
a tree (Luke xiii, 19), of the first man Adam becoming a living soul 
(1 Cor. xv, 45). See on i. 52. 


21. yvvij. The article is generico; this is the general law: comp. 
6 doiXos (Gv. 15). The metaphor is frequent in O. T. Isai. xxi. 3, 
xxvi. 17, Ixvi. 7; Hos. xiii. 138; Mio. iv. 9. See on Mark xiii. 8. Note 
the articles in what follows; the child, the anguish, the joy,—always 
to be found in such a case. But the joy effaces the anguish, because 
a human being (4»9pwmros), the noblest of God’s creatures, is born. 
Méx Gov yap obdels rob raped Obvros Néd-yos. 


22. xaldpets. And ye therefore now, or Ye also therefore now. As 
in childbirth, the disciples’ suffering was the necessary condition of 
their joy. This suffering took a new form in the work of converting 
souls (Gal. iv. 19). In vv. 16, 17, 19 we had Syeré ve: here we have 
spore side of the same truth, Syoua: vuas. In Gal. iv. 9 we have 

sides. 


23. dxelvy. Not the forty days of His bodily presence after the 
Resurrection, but the many days of His spiritual presence after Pente- 
cost. Oomp. v. 26 and xiv. 30, 
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otK eh Ask no question (v. 19), or Make no petition (see on xiv. 
16). e former is better. they are illuminated by the Spirit 
there will be no room for such questions as ‘What is this little while? 
How can we know the way? Whither goest Thou? How is it that 
Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us and not unto the world?’ His 
going to the Father will gain for them (1) perfect knowledge. Alrijonre 
must mean ‘pray,’ not ‘question.’ Note that the answer (according 
to the better reading), as well as the prayer (xiv. 13, xv. 16), is in 
Christ’s name; and all such prayers will be answered. His return to 
the Father will gain for them (2) perfect response to prayer. 


24. alretre. Go on asking (present imperative; v. 14, [viii. 11,] 
xx. 17: contrast Matt. vii. 7; Mark vi. 22) that your joy may be ful- 
filled, may become complete and remain so (see on lili. 29). Hi 
return to the Father will gain for them (3) perfect joy. 


25—88. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION OF THESE DISCOURSES. 


25. tatra. As in v. 1 there is some uncertainty as to how 
much is included. Some refer ‘these things’ to vv. 19—24; others to 
xv. 1—xvi. 24. Perhaps even the latter is too narrow; the words 
can apply to all Christ’s teaching, of which there was much which 
the multitudes were not allowed (Matt, xiii. 11) and the Apostles were 
not able (ii. 22) to understand at the time. For wapoulais see on 
x. 6, and for wappyotg on vii. 13. “Amayyed, the better reading, 
irs to the maker of the announcement, dvayyedo to the recipients 
of it. 

26. With the perfect knowledge just promised they will discern 
what may be asked in His name (see on xiv. 18): cognitio parit ora- 
tionem. The ov A€éyo does not mean ‘I need not say, for of course I 
shall do so;’ which does not harmonize with v. 27, The meaning 
rather is, that so long as through the power of the Advocate they 
have direct communion with the Father in Christ’s name, there is no 
need to speak of Christ’s intercession, But this communion may be 
interrupted by sin, and then Christ becomes their Advocate (1 John 
ii. 1 i Rom, viii. 84). Note the emphatic éyd. On épwriy see on 
xiv. 6. 

27. atrés. Without My intercession; vi.6. We might have expected 
dyarg for pret here (see on xi. 5): but it is a Father's love, flowing 
spontaneously from a natural relationship as distinct from discrimina- 
ting friendship. It is their love for the Son which wins the Father's 
love (xiv. 21, 23). The two pronouns, dpets &ué, are in emphatic con- 
tact. The two perfects signify what has been and still continues, 
No argument can be drawn from the order of the verbs as to love 
preceding faith: wegiAjxare naturally comes first on account of ¢iret 
just preceding. ‘Love begets love’ is true both between man and man 
and between God and man. ‘Faith begets faith’ cannot have any 
meaning between God and man. For zw. 7. Geof we should probably 
read 7.7. watpés (xv. 26), It was because they recognised Him as the 
Son sent from the Father, and not merely as a man sent from God 
(i. 6), that they won the Father’s love, 
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28. Note the change from wapd r. w. toe rt. we. Inv. 27 ‘I came 
forth from’ refers to the temporal mission of Christ from the Father 
(xvii. 8); here ‘I came out from’ includes the Eternal Generation of 
the Son Nore 42). This verse would almost form a creed. The Son, 
of one Substance with the Father, was born into the world, suffered, 
and returned to the Father. 


20. Weviv iv wap. Seco on i. 29 and vii. 4, 18. 


80. ae ol8as. We know that Thou knowest (comp. 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, 8, w the A.V. is similarly capricious). Christ had spoken 
in the future tense (v. 25): they speak in the present. They feel that 
His gracious promise is already coming true. He had shewn them 
that He had read their hearts (v. 19); like Nathanael (i. 50) and the 
Samaritan woman (iv, 29, 89), and 8. Thomas (xx, 28), they conclude 
that He knows all. - 


év robre. Herein: see on iv. 87. His all-embracing knowledge is 
that in which their faith has root. The Sr is probably ‘that,’ not 
‘because,’ as the context and 8. John’s usage shew: xiii. 35; 1 John 
ii. 8, 5, iii. 19, 24, v. 2. The disciples’ dwd @eot implies a less inti- 
mate union between the Father and Jesus than either wapd 7. r. 
ia or é 7. x. (v. 28). Their views of Christ are still very im- 
ect. 


$1. apr. morevere; The words are only half a question: comp. 
i. 61, xx. 29. The belief of which they are conscious is no illusion, 
but it is far more defective than they in their momentary enthusiasm 
suppose, “Apr: means ‘at this stage of your course:’ contrast vi» (vv. 
29, 30) and see on ii. 10. 


83. Wwaoxopr. Seeonv.2, This part of the allegory of the sheep- 
fold will be illustrated even in the shepherds themselves (x. 12). 
Comp. ITlardtw 7. rowpéva, xal diacxopmicOycovra Tt. wpbPara (Matt. 
xxvi. 81), With els r. 1a comp, i. 11, xix. 27: ‘to his own home, 
property, or pursuits.’ ’Adrre depends upon wa; may be scattered 
and may leave: all this is part of the Divine plan. They must be 
taught their weakness, and this foretelling of it is, as it were, pardon 
granted by anticipation. 

Kal ode alul. And yet Iamnot. The ‘yet’ is implied, as so often 
in 8. John, in the collocation of the sentences: i. 10, 11, iii. 19, 32, 
vi. 70, vii. 4, 26, viii. 20, ix. 20. As a rule it is best to leave S. John’s 
simple conjunctions to tell their own meaning. 


6 wamip per’ gpot. The Divine background (as it seems to us) of 
Christ’s life was to Him a Presence of which He was always conscious 
(viii. 29), with the awful exception of Matt. xxvii. 46. 


83, «lprjvnv. The purpose of all these farewell discourses (raira) 
is that they may have peace. His ministry ends, as His life began, 
with this message: él yys elpqvn (Luke ii. 14). 


OAtiv Exere. Yeo have anguish: not ‘shall have;’ the anguish 
(v. 21) has already begun. 
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éyé. With great emphasis. At the very moment when He is face to 
face with treachery, and disgrace, and death, Christ triumphantly 
claims the victory. Comp. 1 John ii. 13, 14, v. 4, In His victory His 
followers conquer also, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. émdpag for éxjpe. Omit xal before elev and before & viés, and 
omit cov after 6 vulés. 


3 -yweoxovowy (ADGLYAA) for yuwdoxwor: but ywarxwow (NBC) 
is probably right. 


4. teadcas (NABCL) for éreXelwoa (D). 


11, 12. @ for ows: ovs in v. 12 caused the omission of xal before 
édvdAaga, a colon being placed at cov. 


16. ovx elpl before dx r. x. (NABCD). The converse arrangement 
(E) is an imitation of the preceding clause. 


19. dovv before kal adro{: comp. v. 16. 


20. morevévrey (NABCD!) for miorevodyrwr (alteration to what 
seemed more in harmony with facts). 


21. After év pty omit & (an insertion from the first clause: comp. 
vv. 11, 22). Confusion between the clauses makes several patristic 
quotations ambiguous; but the insertion is strongly supported. 


23. Omit écper at the end of the verse with X'BDL against AN®. 
%. ILarip, & for IIdrep, obs (an obvious correction). 


Tue Prayzr or THE Great Hico Parzsr. 


The prayer which follows the last discourse is unique in the Gospels, 
The other Evangelists, especially 8. Luke, mention the fact of Christ 
praying (Matt. xiv. 23; Mark i. 35; Luke iii. 21, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 
&c.), and give some words of His prayer at Gethsemane; but here the 
substance of a long act of devotion is preserved. §. John never men- 
tions the fact of Christ praying, but in xii. 27 he perhaps gives us a 
few words of prayer, and in xi, 41 a thanksgiving which implies pre- 
vious prayer. There is an approach to the first portion of this prayer 
in the thanksgiving in Matt. xi. 25, 26. 

This Onatio Summ: Sacgrporis falls naturally into three portions; 
1. for Himself (1—5); 2. for the disciples (6—19); 3. for the whole 
Church (20—26), the last two verses forming a summary, in which the 
relations of Christ to the Father and to His own, and of His own to 
both Father and Son are gathered up. The leading thought through- 
out is the glory of God in the work of Ohrist and in those who con- 
tinue it. 
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The prayer was spoken aloud (v. 1), and thus was not only a prayer, 
but a source of comfort to those who heard it (v. 18), and by its pre- 
servation a means of faith and life to all (xx. a He had taught by 
action (xiii.) and by discourse (xiv.—xvi.); now He teaches by prayer. 
No doubt it was spoken in Aramaic, and we have here also, as in the 
discourses, no means of determining how far the Greek version pre- 
serves the very words, how far only the substance, of what was spoken. 
We must take it reverently as it has been given to us, and we shall find 
abundant reason for believing that on the one hand it quite transcends 
even the beloved disciple’s powers of invention; on the other that there 
is nothing in it to make us doubt that this report of it is from his pen. 
“It is urged that the triumphant elevation of this prayer is inconsistent 
with the Synoptic account of the Agony. But the liability to fluctua- 
tions of feeling and emotion is inherent in humanity, and was assumed 
with His manhood by Him Who was perfect man” (Sanday). “ All 
human experience bears witness in common life to the naturalness of 
abrupt transitions from joy to sadness in the contemplation of a su- 
preme trial. The absolute insight and foresight of Christ makes such 
an alteration even more intelligible. He could see, as man cannot do, 
both the completeness of His triumph and the suffering through which 
it was to be gained” (Westcott), The three characteristics of the 
Gospel, simplicity, subtlety, and sublimity, reach a climax here. 
Bengel calls this chapter the simplest in language, the profoundest 
in meaning, in the whole Bible, Ail is natural, for it is a son speaking 
to a father; all is supernatural, for the Son is the Lord from heaven. 

The place where these words were spoken is not stated. If the view 
taken above (xiv. 31) is correct, they were spoken in the upper room, 
after the company had risen from supper, in the pause before starting 
for the Mount of Olives (xviii. 1). Westcott thinks that “the upper 
chamber was certainly left after xiv. 81,” and that as ‘‘it is inconceiv- 
able that chap. xvii. should have been spoken anywhere except under 
circumstances suited to its unapproachable solemnity,” these would 
best be found in the Temple Courts. Here was the great Golden Vine, 
to suggest the allegory of the Vine (xvi. 1—11), and ‘“‘nowhere could 
the outlines of the future spiritual Church be more fitly drawn than in 
the sanctuary of the old Church.” It is perhaps slightly against this 
attractive suggestion, that surroundings so rich in meaning would 
probably have been pointed out by a writer so full of feeling for dra- 
matic contrasts and harmonies as the writer of this Divine Epic (comp. 
iii, 2, iv. 6, xx. 22, xiii. 80, xviii. 1, 8, 5, 28, 40, xix. 23—27, 81—42). 


1—5, Tue Prayer ror Hisexrr, 


The Son was sent to give to men eternal life, which consists in the 
knowledge of God. This work the Son has completed to the glory of 
the Father, and therefore prays to be glorified by the Father. 


1. éwdpag. As before the raising of Lazarus (xi, 41), Jesus looks 
heavenwards in calm confidence as to the issue (xvi. 33). The attitude 
is in marked contrast to His falling on His face in the garden (Matt. 
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xxvi, 89). Els 7. ofp. does not prove that He was in the open air: 
comp. Acts vii. 55; Luke xviii. 18. 


wdrep. This is His claim to be heard: the prayer throughout is 
the prayer of a son. Comp. ‘Abba, Father’ if Mark xiv. 86, and see 
Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 6. For dpa see on ii. 4 and xii. 28. 8. John 
loves to mark each great crisis in Christ’s life: this is the last. 


Séfacov. By His return to glory (v. 5); so that His human nature 
might share the Divine attributes, and thus glorify the Father by con- 
tinuing with higher powers in heaven the work which He has com- 
pleted on earth. Comp. Phil. ii. 9—11. The tone from the first is 
one of triumph. 


2. xaOds Boxas. Even as thou gavest (iii. 85) Him authority (i. 12) 
over all flesh. The authority was given once for all (v. 27), and is the 
reason for the petition in v. 1. Ilaoa odp§ is a Hebraism not used 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 22; Luke iii, 6; Acts ii. 
17; Rom. iii. 20, &c. Fallen man, man in his frailty, is specially 
meant; but the Second Adam has dominion also over ‘all sheep and 
oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, and the fish 
of the sea.’ Ps, viii. 7, 8. In the following texts ‘all flesh’ includes the 
brute creation; Gen. vi. 19, vii. 15, 16, 21, viii. 17, ix. 11, 15, 16, 17; 
Ps. oxxxvi. 25; Jer. xxxii. 27, xlv. 5. Once more, therefore, Jewish 
exclusiveness is condemned, The Messiah is King of ‘all flesh,’ not 
of the Jews only. For the casus pendens comp. vi. 39, vii. 88, xv. 2. 
Note the change from neut. sing. to masc. plur. in what follows: in 
order that all that Thou hast given Him, He should give to them 
eternal life. Believers are given to Christ as a united whole; they 
earn eternal life as individuals: comp. v. 24, i. 11, vi. 37. 


8. atrn 8. But the life eternal (just mentioned) is this: ‘is’ not 
‘will be’ (see on iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 54); and ‘is this’ means ‘this is 
what it consists in’ (iii. 19, xv. 12). e truth of man’s religion de- 
pends on his conception of God. For &a after odros comp. vi. 29, 
89, 49, 50, xv, 12; 1 John iii. 11, 23, v. 8; 2 John 6. 


tva yuvaonxovorv. The present indicative after ta is surprising, but 
not very rare in late Greek: comp. 1 Cor. iv. 6; Gal. iv. 17: Winer, 
p. 362. The future is comparatively common; Gal. ii. 4. There is 
no need to give tva a local as distinct from a final meaning in such 
constructions; ‘where’ or ‘in which case’ instead of ‘in order that.’ 
The meaning is rather ‘that ye may continue to recognise, as you do 
now.’ But ywwoxovow, though adopted by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
is rejected by Westcott and Hort, who retain ywwoxwow with Alford 
and the Revisers. (Westcott and Hort adopt ddve: for ddcy in v. 2.) 
It is the appropriation of the knowledge that is emphasized: hence 
ywooxew, not eldéva, Comp. Wisd. xv. 8. For dAnOivév see on i. 9, 
iv. 28: ‘the only true God’ is directed against the many false, 
spurious gods of the heathen. This portion of the truth the Gentiles 
signally failed to recognise, 
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&y dw. I. Xp. Him whom thou didst send (see on i. 33),—Jesus 
Christ ; or, Jesus as Christ. This portion of the truth the Jews failed 
to recognise. But the words are not without difficulty, even when we 
insert the ‘as ;’ and the run of the Greek words is rather against the 
insertion of ‘as.’ If ‘Christ’ were a predicate and not part of the 
proper name we should expect ‘Jesus, whom Thou didst send, as 
Christ.’ Probably in this verse we have the substance and not the 
exact words of Christ’s utterance. That He should use the name 
‘Jesus’ here is perhaps improbable; that He should anticipate the use 
of ‘ Jesus Christ’ as a proper name is very improbable; and the ex- 
pression ‘the true God’ is not used elsewhere by Christ and is used by 
S. John (1 John v. 20). We conclude, therefore, that the wording here 
is the Evangelist’s, perhaps abbreviated from the actual words. 


4. @&dfaca. I glorified Thee on the earth, having perfected. In 
confident anticipation Christ looks back from the point when all shall 
be accomplished, and speaks of the whole work of redemption as one 
act. The A.V. is very capricious throughout this chapter, rendering 
aorists as perfects and perfects as aorists. Comp. vv. 6, 8, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 25, 26. For 8é8axasg see on iii. 35: Christ did not choose His work 
for Himself. The tva indicates God’s purpose in giving it. 


5. This and v. 4 are parallels: ‘I Thee glorified on earth; glorify 
Me Thou in heaven;’ the pronouns being placed side by side for em- 
phasis. Kal viv means ‘now that all is completed ;’ and Teavrge 
‘side by side with Thee, in fellowship with Thee.’ The imperfect, 
exov, implies continual possession. The following great truths are 
contained in these two verses; (1) that the Son is in Person distinct 
from the Father; (2) that the Son, existing in glory with the Father 
from all eternity, working in obedience to the Father on earth, existing 
in glory with the Father now, is in Person one and the same. 


6—19. Tue Prayer ron His Disorpues. 


6—s. The basis of the intercession ;—they have received the revela- 
tion given to them. The intercession itself begins v. 9. 


6. tbavipwoa. See on i. 81. The manifestation was not made 
indiscriminately, but to persons fitted to receive it. Sometimes the 
Father is said to ‘give’ or ‘draw’ men to Christ (v. 24, vi. 37, 44, 65, 
x. 29, xviii. 9); sometimes Christ is said to ‘choose’ them (vi. 70, xv. 
16): but it is always in their power to refuse; there is no compulsion 
(i. 11, 12, iii. 18, 19, xii. 47, 48). For rerjpyxayv see on viii. 51: the 
notion is re of intent watching. For rév Aéyov and rd psyjpara (v, 8) 
see on iii. 34. 


7. tyvoxav. They have recognised and therefore ariel 42, vi. 69, 
viii. 52, 55, xiv. 9) that the whole of Christ’s work of redemption in 
word and act was in its origin and still is (eloly) of God. 


8. v...erlorevocay. They recognised that His mission was 
Divine (see on xvi. 28): they believed that He was sent as the Messiah. 
They had proof of the one; the other was a matter of faith. 
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9—19. The intercession for the disciples based on their need. 


9. ‘For them who have believed I, who have laboured to bring them 
to this belief, am praying; for the world I am not praying.’ ‘Eyu, 
atrév and xécuov are emphatic. Ilepl indicates the subject of the pe- 
tition: for épwré see on xiv. 16. Of course this does not mean that 
Christ never prays for unbelievers; v. 23 and Luke xxiii. 34 prove the 
contrary: but it is for the chosen few, in return for their allegiance, 
that He is praying now. He could not pray for unbelievers that they 
should be kept (v. 11) and sanctified (v. 17), but that they should be 
converted and forgiven. 


10. rad éud. All things that are Mine are Thine and Thine are 
Mine. This does not refer to persons only; if continues and also 
amplifies dr: col elow. The double mode of statement insists on 
the perfect union between the Father and the Son: what follows 
shews the perfect union between Christ and believers. Christ is glo- 
rified in them as the vine in its branches and fruit: they are the 
vehicles and monuments of the glory (1 Thess. ii, 20). Aedégaopar, 
‘I have been and still am glorified.’ 


11—16. In vv. 6—8 the disciples’ acceptance of Christ is given as 
the basis of intercession for them: here another reason is added,— 
their need of help during Christ’s absence. This plea is first stated in 
all simplicity, and then repeated at intervals in the petition. Note 
the simple and solemn coupling of the clauses. 


11. wore ove The expression occurs here only; but comp. Rev. 
vi. 10; 1 John 1i. 20 and v. 25. The epithet agrees with the prayer 
dylacov avrovs (v. 17), va dow xat abrot tyacpévor (v. 19). God has 
given His name (see on i. 12) to Christ to reveal to His disciples; and 
Christ here prays that they may be kept true to that revelation of the 
Divine character. And even as (xadws) the Father and Son are one 
in the possession of the Divine nature, so the disciples are to be kept 
one by the knowledge of it. Comp. Rev. ii. 17, xxii. 4, 


12. émijpovv. The imperfect expresses Christ’s continual watching. 
*Eyw is emphatic: ‘I kept them while I was with them; but now do 
Thou keep them.’ Mark the change to ébvAaga, I guarded: this is 
the protection which is the result of the watching. 


6 vids T. dtrwXelas. The phrase occurs twice in N.T.; here of Judas, 
and 2 Thess. ii. 3 of the ‘man of sin.’ See on xii. 36 and comp. 
réxva awonelas (Is. lvii. 4), vios Oavdrov (2 Sam. xii. 5). The connexion 
between dwd\ero and amodelas cannot easily be shewn in English. ‘H 
ypaon refers to Ps. xli. 9: see on x. 35, xiii. 18, xii. 38. 


18. viv S€. But now. Hitherto He has been with them to guard 
them, but now He is going away: and He is praying thus aloud in 
order that His words may comfort them when they remember that 
before He went He consigned them to His Father’s keeping. Comp. 
xi. 42. For rt. xapdv +. éprjv see on viii. 31. 


14. éyd 86. I, in emphatic opposition to the world, have given 
them the revelation of Thee; and the world hated them. The aorist 
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expresses the single act of hate in contrast to the gift which they 
continue to possess. These are the two results of discipleship; 
Christ’s protection with the gift of God’s word and the world’s hate. 


15. éx tT. wovnpov. From the evil one: comp. 1 John ii. 18, 14, iii. 
12, and especially v. 18,19, The world and the Gospel are regarded 
as in ceaseless opposition in 8. Jobn’s writings, and the evil one is 
‘the ruler of this world’ (xii. 31, xvi. 11). Just as Christ is that in 
which His disciples live and move, so the evil one is that out of which 
(éx) He prays that they may be kept. Believers are éy r@ dAnbiwG, ev 
T@ ulg atrov 'Inoot Xpiorg (1 John v. 20): but the world év rq wrovnpy 
xetra. In 1 John iv. 4 we have the opposite mode of statement; 
Christ is in believers and the evil one is in the world. All these pas- 
Bages seem to shew that rou worvnpov must be masculine. 


16. What was stated in v. 14 as the reason for the world’s hate is 
repeated as the introduction to a new petition for not merely protec- 
tion but sanctification. 


17. aylacov. Sanctify or consecrate. It expresses God’s desti- 
nation of them for their work and His endowment of them with the 
powers necessary for their work. The word is used of God’s conse- 
cration of Jeremiah, Moses, and the Chosen People (Jer. i. 5; Ecclus. 
xlix. 7, xlv.4; 2 Macc. i. 25). This prayer has been called ‘‘ the Prayer 
of Consecration.”” The Truth in which they are consecrated is the 
whole Christian revelation, the new environment in which believers 
are placed for their sanctification; just as a sickly wild plant is 
strengthened and changed by being transplanted into a garden. For 
6 ASyos 6 ods see on viii. 81: God’s revelation as a whole is meant, 
not any single utterance or collection of utterances: see on iii. 34. 


19. Christ does for Himself that which He prays the Father to do 
for His disciples. In x. 86 He speaks of Himself as consecrated by 
the Father; set apart for a sacred purpose. But only thus far is 
the consecration of Christ and of His disciples the same. In them it 
also implied redemption and cleansing from sin; and in this sense 
ayatw is frequently connected with etl te (2 Cor. vii. 1; Eph. v. 
26; 2 Tim. ii. 21; Heb. ix. 13). The radical meaning of the word is 
not separation, as is sometimes stated, but holiness, which involves 
separation, viz. the being set apart for God. In O.T. consecration is 
a ritual act; in N.T. a spiritual act, the consecration of the heart 
and will to God. °Ev dAnOelq, in truth and reality, not in mere name, 
is different from év ry adnOelg in the Truth (see on v.17). As a 
Priest consecrated by the Father (x. 86) He consecrates Himself as a 
Sacrifice (Eph. v. 2), and thereby obtains a real internal consecration 
for them through the Paraclete (xvi. 7). 


90—26. Tux PRAYER FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


Christ having prayed first for the Author of salvation, and then for 
the instruments of the work, now prays for the objects of it. The 
limitation stated in v. 9 is at an end: through the Church He prays 
for the whole race of mankind (v. 21). 
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20. «wurrevévreyv. Present: the future body of believers is regarded 
by anticipation as already in existence: the Apostles are an earnest 
of the Church that is to be. The order emphasizes the fact that 
those who believe on Christ believe through the Apostles’ word. 


21. @ dow. This is the purpose rather than the purport of the 
prayer: Christ prays for blessings for His Church with this end in 
view—that all may be one. 

xaOcg depends on the second ta, not on the first (comp. xiii. 34): 
the unity of believers is even as the unity of the Father with the Son 
(x. 80); not a mere moral unity of disposition, but a vital unity, in 
which the members share the life of one and the same organism 
(Rom. xii. 4, 5). Mere agreement in opinion and aim would not con- 
vert the world; whereas the eternal unity of believers will produce 
such external results (‘see how these Christians love one another’), 
that the world will believe that God sent their Master. Christian 
unity and love (Matt. vii. 12; Luke vi. 31; 1 Cor. xiii.) is a moral 
miracle, a conquest of the resisting will of man, and therefore more 
convincing than a physical miracle, which is a conquest of unresisting 
matter. Hence the quarrels of Christians are a perpetual stumbling- 
block to the world. 

The parallel between this verse and 1 John i. 3 is remarkable. If 
awayyéAXouer refers to the Gospel and not to the Epistle, as is pro- 
bable, then §. John wrote his Gospel in order that this prayer of 
Christ might be fulfilled, 


2224. Having prayed for them with a view to their unity, Jesus 
passes to His final petition, a share in His glory for His disciples. In 
leading up to this He states what He Himeelf has done for them: 
xdyo is emphatic. 


22. S&exasg. See on iii. 35. The meaning of this gift of défa is 
clear from v. 24; the glory of the ascended and glorified Christ in 
which believers are His ovvxAnpovdyor (see on Rom. viii. 17). In full 
assurance of victory (xvi. 33), Jesus speaks of this glory as already 
given back to Him (v. 5) and shared with His followers. 


28. The basis of the unity of believers is their union with Christ 
and through Him with the Father: in this way they are perfected 
into one, completed and made one. It is in the unity that the 
completeness consists. For redcoto@at comp. 1 John ii. 5, iv. 12, 
17, 18; for els &y comp. xi. 52 (1 John v. 8). 


yvéonxy. Come to know, recognise (v. 3) gradually and in time. 
This is the second effect of the unity of Christians, more perfect than 
the first. The first (v.21) was that the world is induced to believe 
that God sent Christ; the second is that the world comes to know that 
God sent Christ, and moreover that He loved the world even as He 
loved Ohrist. The ov and éé in what follows are emphatic. 


24. fri Comp. vv. 1, 5, 11, 25, xi. 41, xii. 27. The rela- 
tionship is the ground of appeal; He knows that His ‘will’ is one | 
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with His Father’s. The position of 8 S&exds por (see on v. 2) is re- 
markable: the fact of the gift is another ground of appeal. 


6&w. The expression, as used here by Christ, is unique: but 
comp. xxi. 22; Matt. viii. 3, xxiii. 37, xxvi. 39; Luke xii, 49. It is 
His last will and testament, which the Christ on the eve of His death 
here deposits in the Father’s hands. For tr. Séfav tr. éuxv see on viii. 
81: it is not the glory of the Word, the Eternal Son, which was His 
in His equality with the Father, but the glory of Christ, the Incar- 
nate Son, with which the risen and ascended Jesus was endowed. In 
sure confidence Christ speaks of this as already given, and wills that 
all believers may behold and share it. Thus two gifts of the Father 
to the Son meet and complete one another: those whom He has 
given behold the glory that He has given. See on xii, 24. 


KaraBoArs kéopov. Christ thrice uses this expression; here, Luke 
xi. 50; Matt. xxv. 34. Two of those who heard it reproduce it (1 Pet. 
i, 20; Rev. xiii. 8, xvii. 8). Comp. Eph. i. 4; Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26, 
xi. 11. 


25, 26. SumMMARY. 


25. warip Ska. The epithet (comp. v. 11) harmonizes with 
the appeal to the justice of God which follows, which is based on a 
simple statement of the facts. The world knew not God; Christ 
knew Him ; the disciples knew that Christ was sent by Him. ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ Kal before 6 xéouos may 
be rendered ‘indeed:’ ‘it is true the world knew Thee not, but yet, 
&. 


26. éyvdpica. Shew in translation that the verb is cognate with 
€yywy in v. 25; made known. In both cases the sorist should be 
kept in English. Christ knows the Father and makes known His 
name, i.e. His attributes and will (see on i. 12), to the disciples. 
This imparting of knowledge is already accomplished in part,—‘I 
made known’ (comp. xv. 15); but the knowledge and the love which 
imparts it being alike inexhaustible, there is room for perpetual 
instruction throughout all time, especially after the Paraclete has 
been given,—‘I will make known’ (comp. xiv. 26, xvi. 13). With the 
double accusative, fv iydanods pe comp. vii. 24; Rev. xvi. 9; Eph. 
li. 4: this love is to rule in their rere as & guiding principle, with- 
out which they cannot receive the knowledge here promised; ‘he 
that loveth not, knoweth not God (1 John iv. 8). 


xayd éy avrots. These last words of Christ’s mediatorial Prayer 
are the thread which runs through all these farewell discourses. He 
is going away and yet abides with them. His bodily presence passes 
away, His spiritual presence remains for ever; not seen with the eye 
without, but felt as life and strength within. Having known Christ 
after the flesh, now they know Him so no more: they are in Christ, 
& new oreation (2 Cor. v. 16, 17). 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


1. tov K&pov (X°BCLX Origen) is to be preferred to rod Ké- 
dpou lay as ToU Kedpdy (ASA). Both vi» Kédpwy and rov Kedpup 
occur in LXX. as various readings (2 8. xv. 23; 1 K. ii. 87, xv. 18; 
2 K. xxiii. 6, 12): Josephus uses Kedpuvos as the genitive of Kedpéy 
(4. J. vim. 1.5). We infer that both names were current, the Hebrew 
anne given birth to a Greek name of different meaning but similar 
sound. 


4. éfyAOev Kal Aéye. (BOD Origen) for éteNOdw elwev (NAC?). 
10. drdprov (NBC!LX) for wriov (AC®D from Matt. xxvi. 51?). 
14. dwolavdy (NBC!DLX) for drodécOa (AC). 


16. 6 yvwords Tod dpxtepéws (BOL) for és qv yowords TY apxiepe? 
(NAC? from v. 15). 


21. épwrds; épwrncov (NBC!LX) for éxepwrgs; éxepepurnooy (v. 7). 
29. Insert &w (NBO'LX) after TWwAdros: gynolvy (NBC!LX) for 
elev (AC® correction to harmonize with éfj)Gev). 


80. Kakdy qovoy pad for xaxoroids (AC? for simplification ; the 
word perhaps comes from 1 Pet, ii. 12, 14, iii. 16, iv. 15). 


We enter now upon the second part of the second main division of 
the Gospel. The Evangelist having given us the INNER GLORIFIOATION 
or Cunist rt His Last Discourses (xiii.—xvii.), now sets forth His 
OUTER GLORIFICATION IN His Passion aND DearuH (xviii., xix.). This 
part, like the former (see Introduction to chap. xiii.), may be divided 
into four sections. 1. The Betrayal (xviii. 1—11); 2. The Jewish 
Trials (12—27); 3. The Roman Trial (xviii. 28—xix. 16); 4. The 
Death and Burial (17—42). 

Dr Westcott (Speaker's Commen , N.T., Vol. mx. p. 249) ob- 
serves; ‘1, It is a superficial and inadequate treatment of his narra- 
tive to regard it as a historical supplement of the other narratives, or 
of the current oral narrative on which they are based...... The record 
is independent and complete in itself. It is a whole, and like the rest 
of the Gospel an interpretation of the inner meaning of the history 
which it contains. 

‘*Thus in the history of the Passion three thoughts among others 
rise into clear prominence: 

(1) The voluntariness of Christ's sufferings ; xviii. 4, 8, 11, 36; 


xix, 28, 80. 

(2) The fulfilment of a divine plan in Christ's sufferings ; xviii. 
4,9,11, xix. 11, 24, 28, 36, 37. 

(8) The Majesty which shines through Christ’s sufferings; xviii. 
6, 20—23 (comp. Luke xxii. 53), 37, xix. 11, 26, 27, 80. 
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‘The narrative in this sense becomes a commentary on earlier 
words which point to the end; (1) x. 17, 18; (2) xiii. 1; (3) xiii. 81. 

‘62, In several places the full meaning of 8. John’s narrative is first 
obtained by the help of words or incidents preserved by the synop- 
ara His narrative assumes facts found in them: e.g. xviii. 11, 88, 40, 
xix. 41. 

‘8. The main incidents recorded by more than one of the other 
Evangelists which are omitted by 8. John are: (by all three) the agony, 
traitor’s kiss, mockery as prophet, council at daybreak, impressment 
of Simon, reproaches of the spectators, darkness, confession of the 
centurion; (by S. Matthew and S. Mark) the desertion by all, exam- 
ination before the Sanhedrin at night, false witness, adjuration, 
great Confession, mockery after condemnation, cry from Ps. xxii., 
rending of the veil. 

‘‘Other incidents omitted by 8. John are recorded by single Evan- 
gelists: (S. Matthew) power over the hosts of heaven, Pilate’s wife’s 
message, Pilate’s hand-washing, self-condemnation of the Jews, earth- 
quake; (S. Mark) flight of the young man, Pilate’s question as to the 
death of Christ; (S. Luke) examination before Herod, lamentation of 
the women, three ‘ words’ from the Cross (xxiii. 34, 48, 46), repent- 
ance of one of the robbers. 

‘64, The main incidents peculiar to S. John are: the words of power 
at the arrest, examination before Annas, first conference of the Jews 
with Pilate and Pilate’s private examination, first mockery and Ecce 
Homo, Pilate’s maintenance of his words, the last charge (xix. 25-27), 
the thirst, piercing of the side, ministry of Nicodemus. 

‘‘5, In the narrative of incidents recorded elsewhere S. John con- 
stantly adds details, often minute and yet most significant: e.g. xviii. 
1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 26, 28, xix. 14,17, 41. See the notes. 

“6. In the midst of great differences of detail the Synoptists and 
S. John offer many impressive resemblances as to the spirit and cha- 
racter of the proceedings: e.g. (1) the activity of the ‘ High Priests’ 
(i.e. the Sadducaean hierarchy) as distinguished from the Pharisees; 
(2) the course of the accusation—civil charge, religious charge, per- 
sonal influence; (3) the silence of the Lord in His public accusations, 
with the significant exception, Matt. xxvi. 64; (4) the tone of mockery; 
(5) the character of Pilate.” 


1—11. Tae Bernrayat. 


1. éqA0ev. From the upper room. The word is used of leaving 
the room, Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xiv. 26; Luke xxii. 39. Those who 
suppose that the room is left at xiv. 31 (perhaps for the Temple), 
interpret this of the departure from the city. 


tov K&pov. Of the Cedars, rather than roi Kedpwy, of the Kedron. 
Kedron or Kidron=‘ black,’ and is commonly referred to the dark 
colour of the water or to the gloom of the ravine. But it might 
refer to the black green of the cedars, and thus both names would 
be united. yepappots or gdpayé (Josephus uses both words) indi- 
cates the ravine rather than the water: even in winter the stream 
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is small. This detail of Jesus crossing the ‘Wady’ of the Kidron is 
given by 8S. John only; but he gives no hint of a reference to the 
flight of David from Absalom and Ahithophel (2 8. xv. 28). If we 
are to seek a abet for his ade the fact, we sang on it in his cha- 
racteristic symbolism: éx ppov év 63q wlera: (Ps. cx. 7); yelnap- 
pov dindOew % yuh (Ps. iy 4). This gloomy ravine mien ax ee 
waters is a figure of the affliction through which the Messiah is pass- 
ing. See on iii. 2, x. 22, xiii. 80, 


kyros. Garden or orchard. Gethsemane means ‘ oil-press,’ and 
olives probably abounded there. The very ancient olive-trees still 
existing on the traditional site were probably put there by pilgrims 
who replanted the spot after its devastation at the siege of Jerusalem. 
8. John gives no hint of a comparison between the two gardens, Eden 
and Gethsemane, which commentators from Cyril to Isaac Williams 
have traced. See on Mark i. 13 for another comparison. 


2. 6m ovs. Who was betraying; he was at that moment at 
work : his knowing the place disproves the sneer of Celsus, that Jesus 
went thither to hide and escape. Origen (Cels. 11. x.) appeals to vv. 
4, 5 as shewing that He deliberately surrendered Himself. ZvvijxOy 
(literally, assembled) suggests that they met for a definite purpose, 
such as teaching or devotion. The owner must have known of these 
frequent gatherings and may have been a disciple. 


8. éotv’I. Judas therefore. It was because he knew that Jesus 
often went thither that he came hither to take Him. The details 
which follow are minute and accurate as of an eyewitness. 


ty omeipay. The bund of soldiers: this is one part of the company ; 
Roman soldiers sent to prevent ‘an uproar’ among the thousands of 
pilgrims assembled for the Passover (see on Matt. xxvi. 5). Zareipa 
seems elsewhere in N.T. to mean ‘cohort,’ the tenth of a legion (Matt. 
xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; Acts x. 1, xxi. 31, xxvii. 1), and with this 
Polybius (x1. xxi. 1; [xxiii. 1]) agrees. But Polybius sometimes (vr. 
xxiv. 5, xv. ix. 7, 1m. oxiii. 8) appears to use owetpa for ‘maniple,’ the 
third part of a cohort and about 200 men. In any case only a portion 
of the cohort which formed the garrison of the fortress of Antonia can 
here be meant: but that the arrest of Jesus was expected to produce a 
crisis is shewn by the presence of the chief officer of the cohort (v. 12). 
The Jewish hierarchy had no doubt communicated with Pilate, and 
his being ready to try the case at so early an hour as 5 a.m. may be 
accounted for in this way. 


dé +. dpy. x. 7. &. From the Sanhedrin (see on vii. 32, 45, xi. 47). 
These vwrnpéra: may have been either officers of justice appointed by 
the Sanhedrin, or a portion of the Levitical temple-police: that some 
of the latter were present is clear from Luke xxii. 4, 52. This is a 
second part of the company. 8S. Luke (xxii. 52) tells us that some of 
the chief priests themselves were there also, Thus there were (1) Roman 
soldiers, (2) Jewish officials, (3) chief priests. The gdavol and Aap- 
wabes were the common equipment for night duty, not rendered useless 
by the Paschal full moon. Dark woods or buildings might need 
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searching. fayés occurs here only in N.T. Both A.V. and R.V. vary 
between ‘torch,’ ‘light,’ and ‘lamp’ for \aurds (Matt. xxv. 1—8; Acts 
xx. 8; Rev. iv. 5, viii. 10). Torches were fed with oil carried in a 
vessel for the purpose, and perhaps ‘torch’ would be best everywhere 
for \auwds, leaving ‘lamp’ for the translation of Adxvos (v. 85; Matt. 
v. 15, vi. 22; Luke viii. 16, &c.). -There is a suppressed irony in the 
details of this verse: ‘all this force against one; against one who in- 
tended no resistance; against One who with one word (v. 6; Matt. 
xxvi, 58) could have swept them all away.’ 


4. 4d. From what? (1) from the shade into the light; (2) 
from the circle of disciples; (3) from the depth of the garden; (4) from 
the garden itself. It is impossible to say which of these is right; the 
last is not contradicted by v. 26. The kiss of Judas is by some placed 
here, by others after v. 8. While ‘His hour was not yet come’ (vii. 
30, viii. 20), He had withdrawn from danger (viii. 59, xi. 54, xii. 36); 
now He goes forth to meet it. He who had avoided notoriety (v. 13) 
and royalty (vi. 15), goes forth to welcome death. His question may 
have had two objects ; to withdraw attention from His disciples (v. 8), 
and to make His captors realise what they were doing. 


5. ‘I. r. Nafepatov. Jesus the Nazarene (Matt. ii. 23), a rather 
more contemptuous expression than ‘Jesus of Nazareth’ (i. 46; Acts 
x. 38; comp. Matt. xxi. 11). ‘The Nazarene’ in a contemptuous 
sense occurs xix. 19; Matt. xxvi. 71; Mark xiv. 67. It is sometimes 
used in a neutral sense (Mark x. 47; Luke xviii. 37, xxiv. 19). Later 
on the contempt of Jews and heathen became the glory of Christians 
(Acts ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 10, vi. 14). 


# eyt. These words to Jewish ears were the name of Jehovah. 
We have had the same expression several times in this Gospel (iv. 26), 
vi. 20, viii. 24, 28, 58, xiii. 1 (see notes), Judas, if not the chief 
priests, must have noticed the significant words. There is nothing 
in the narrative to shew that either the whole company were mira- 
culously blinded (Luke xxiv. 16), or that Judas in particular was 
blinded or paralysed. Even those who knew Him well might fail to 
dia aa at once by night and with the traces of the Agony fresh 
upon : 


do-rr‘xe...6 wapaSiSots. Judas, who was betraying Him (v. 2) was: 
standing with them. This tragic detail is stamped on the Evangelist’s 
memory: that one dark figure standing as the chief representative of 
' the étovola rod oxérovs. §. John has been accused of personal hatred 
towards Judas; but he alone of the four Evangelists omits the traitor’s 
kiss. For elorjxe v. 16, comp. i. 35, vii. 35, xix, 25, xx. 11. 


6. os ody elev. When therefore He said; intimating that what 
followed was the immediate consequence of His words. They fell 
backwards, recoiling from the majesty of goodness, not forwards in 
adoration of it. Whether their falling was the natural effect of guilt 
meeting with absolute innocence, or a supernatural effect wrought by 
Christ’s will, is a question which we have not the means of determining, 
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Moreover, the distinction may be an unreal one, Is it not His will 
that guilt should quail before innocence? The result in this case 
proved both to the disciples and to His foes that His surrender was 
entirely voluntary (x. 18). Once before, the majesty of His words had 
overwhelmed those who had come to arrest Him (vii. 46); and it 
would have been so now, had not He willed to be taken. Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 58, where the expression ‘ legions of angels’ may have reference 
to the fragment of a legion that had come to superintend His capture. 


7. wédw otv. Again therefore. Their first onset had been 
baffled: He Himself gives them another opening. They repeat the 
terms of their warrant; they have been sent to arrest ‘Jesus the 
Nazarene.’ 


8. ddere rovrovs tmdyeav. He is no hireling (x. 12); His first 
thought is for the sheep. At first Jesus had gone forward (v. 4) from 
His company, as Judas, to give the kiss, from his. Judas has fallen 
back on his followers, while the disciples gather round Christ. Thus 
the two bands and two leaders confront one another. 


9. ovs 58. p., ove dw. Of those whom Thou hast given Me, I lost 
not one. The reference is to xvii. 12, and is a strong confirmation of 
the historical truth of chap. xvii. Ifthe prayer were the composition 
of the Evangelist to set forth in an ideal form Christ’s mental condition 
at the time, this reference to a definite portion of it would be most un- 
natural. The change from ‘not one of them perished’ to ‘I lost of 
them not one’ brings out the protective intervention of Christ. 

It does not follow, because 8. John gives this interpretation of 
Christ’s words, that therefore they have no other. This was a first 
fulfilment, within an hour or two of their utterance, an earnest of a 
larger fulfilment in the future. The meaning here must not be limited 
to bodily preservation. Had they been captured, apostasy might have 
been the result, as was actually the case with S. Peter. 


10. %. ovw II. Simon Peter therefore; because he ‘saw what 
would follow’ (Luke xxii. 49). The position of ody is remarkable, as if 
Ilérpos had been added as an after-thought, possibly in allusion to the 
significance of the name. All four Evangelists mention this act of 
violence ; 8. John alone gives the names. While 8. Peter was alive it 
was only prudent not tu mention his name; and probably 8. John was 
the only one who knew (v. 15) the servant’s name. This impetuous 
boldness of 6 Oepucs Ilérpos illustrates his impetuous words xiii. 87 and 
Mark viii. 82. The sword was probably one of the two produced in 
misunderstanding of Christ’s words at the end of the supper (Luke 
xxiii, 38). To carry arms on a feast-day was forbidden; so that we 
have here some indication that the Last Supper was not the Passover. 
No doubt Malchus had been prominent in the attack on Jesus; hence 
Tov 7. apx. So\ov, which does not mean that only one servant was 
there (v. 26). Or roy &. may mean ‘ the servant of whom you have 80 
often heard.’ §8. Peter had aimed at his head. S, Luke also mentions 
that it was the right ear that was cut, and he alone mentions the 
healing, under cover of which S. Peter probably escaped. 
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11. Bdéde. Seeon v. 7. S. John alone gives the words about the cup: 
the Synoptists alone (Matt. xxvi. 39, &c.) give the prayer to which they 
obviously refer. Thus the two accounts confirm one another. Comp. 
ii. 19, xii. 8; and for the metaphor Ps. lxxv. 8, lx. 8; Job xxi. 20; 
Rev. xiv. 10, xvi. 19. §. Matthew gives another reason for sheathing ;. 
‘all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword’ (xxvi. 52). 
‘* Any zeal is proper for religion but the zeal of the sword and the zeal 
of anger” (Jeremy Taylor). For ov px interrogative comp. Ruth iii. 
1; od 47 etpw cor dvdwavow; See on iv. 48. 


12—27. Tue JewisH on EccuesimsticaL Tras. 


12—27. Much space is given in all four Gospels to the Jewish 
and Roman trials, space apparently disproportionate to the brief 
account of the Crucifixion. But the two trials illustrate the two great 
elements of Christ’s Messiahship. By the Sanhedrin He was con- 
demned as claiming to be the Son of God, by Pilate as claiming to be 
the King of the Jews. The Crucifixion would be unintelligible if we 
did not clearly understand Who was crucified, and why. 


12. 1 odv ow. Therefore the band; because of 8. Peter's violent 
attempt at rescue. The xAlapyxos is the tribune of the Roman cohort. 
His presence with the detachment shews that the hierarchy had pre- 
pared the Romans for serious resistance. Peter’s violence confirms 
these representations. Jesus the Nazarene is a dangerous character 
who incites His followers to rebellion ; He must be secured and bound. 
And the incident in v. 6 would suggest great caution, as in dealing 
with a powerful magician. 


18. wpds “Avvav mperov. The xpwroy shews that 8. John is 
aware of the subsequent examination before Caiaphas given by the 
Synoptists. Whether Annas was ‘chief’ of the priests (2 Kings xxv. 
18), or president, or vice-president, of the Sanhedrin, we have no in- 
formation. Certainly he was one of the most influential members of 
the hierarchy, as is shewn by his securing the high-priesthood for no 
less than five of his sons as well as for his son-in-law Caiaphas, after 
he had been deposed himself. He held office a.p. 7—14, his son 
Eleazar a.p. 16, Joseph Caiaphas a.p. 18—36; after Caiaphas four 
sons of Annas held the office, the last of whom, another Annas (a.p. 62), 
put to death S. James, the first bishop of Jerusalem. The high-priests 
at this time were often mere nominees of the civil power, and were 
changed with a rapidity which must have scandalized serious Jews. 
There were probably five or six deposed high-priests in the Sanhedrin 
which tried our Lord (see on xi. 49 and Luke ili. 2). Other forms of 
the name Annas are Ananias, Ananus, and Hanan. 


av ydp wev0. And therefore Caiaphas would be sure to respect the 
results of a preliminary examination conducted by him. Possibly the 
chief priests thought that Annas was a safer man than Caiaphas. 
This examination before Annas is given us by 8. John only, who tacitly 
oe the impression that the examination before Caiaphas was the 
only one. 
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14. oupdépe. See on xi. 50—52. 8S. John intimates that a trial 
conducted under such auspices could have but one issue. 


15. Kodovla. Was following ; the descriptive imperfect. Some 
good authorities (N*C) insert 6 before d\dos, but the balance is de- 
cidedly against it. There is no very strong reason for rejecting the 
almost universal opinion that this a\Aos naéyr7s is 8. John himself. 
It agrees with his habitual reserve about himself (i. 40, xiii. 23—25, 
xix. 26, xx. 2—8, xxi. 20—24); with his being often found with 
8. Peter (Luke xxii. 8; Acts iii, 1, iv. 13, viii. 14); and with his know- 
ledge of the high-priest’s servant’s name (v. 10). Yet the opinion is 
not a certainty; the facts just mentioned would fit his brother 
8. James almost equally well; and the fact of 8. John’s elsewhere 
designating himself as the pays oy wydra 0 Inoois is slightly against 
the opinion. But on the other hand that designation would have no 
point here ; the unnamed disciple is not receiving any mark of favour 
from Jesus. See Introduction, p. xxxiv. 


ywords r. dpy. Comp. Luke ii. 44, xxiii. 49. The nature of the 
acquaintance is not explained: in connexion with it we may remember 
the tradition that 8. John himself wore the high-priestly badge in later 
life; p. xvii. Tg dpx. is probably Caiaphas (vv. 18, 24): deposed 
high-priests were thus designated sometimes (Luke iii. 2; Acts iv. 6); 
but never by 8. John. Possibly Annas lived in his son-in-law’s 
official residence; but if not, there is nothing improbable in his con- 
ducting a preliminary examination there. The avd (x. 1, 16) is the 
court or open space in the centre or in front of the house (Luke xxii. 
55): &e (v. 16) agrees better with an interior court. 


16. eorjxe. Was standing; descriptive imperfect, as in vv. 5, 
15, 18. The details again indicate an eyewitness. Female door- 
keepers were common among the Jews: LXX. in 2 Sam. iv. 6; 
Rhoda, Acts xii, 13; Josephus, Ant. vu. ii. 1. 


17. pr xal ob. Art thou also (shewing that she knew his compa- 
nion to be a disciple), or, surely thou also art not. See on iv. 29 and 
comp. iv. 38, vi. 67, vil. 47, ix. 40; where, as here, the 47 anticipates 
a negative answer. S. Peter’s denial is thus put into his mouth. 
Tovrov and the turn of the sentence are contemptuous; ix. 16, 24, xi. 
47. §. John had hurried on to the room where Christ was being 
examined; as at the Cross (xix. 26) he kept close to his Master; and 
in neither case was molested. §. Peter, who ‘followed afar off’ (Luke 
xxii. 54) and that rather out of curiosity ‘ to see the end’ (Matt. xxvi. 
58) than out of love, encountered temptation and fell. 


18. elorrijx. 5¢ of §. Now the servants and the officers were standing 

...and were warming themselves. The tribune ie. 12) has withdrawn 
his men, having completed the arrest. Only the officials of the Sanhed- 
rin remain, joined now by the household servants of the high-priest. 
"A ui means charcoal in a brazier, zpos 76 gus Of which 8. Peter 
8 and sat, pretending to be indifferent, but restlessly changing his 
posture (Luke xxii. 56): comp. xxi. 9; Ecolus. xi. 82. Cold nights in 
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April are exceptional but not uncommon in Palestine, and Jerusalem 
stands high. 

per atrav. Peter also is with the Lord’s enemies, making himself 
comfortable in this night of cold. Otia pulvinar Satanae. 


19. 6 otv dpx. The ody connects what follows with vv. 18, 14. 
Again we are in doubt as to who is meant by the high-priect (see on 
v. 15), but it will be safest to consider that Caiaphas is meant through- 
out. Neither hypothesis is free from difficulty. If the high-priest 
here is Caiaphas, the difficulty is to explain v. 24 (see note there). 
But we may suppose that while Annas is conducting the examination 
Caiaphas enters and takes part in it. It was hoped that some evidence 
might be obtained which would be of service in the formal trial that 
was to follow. 


20. éo. With strong emphasis. He answers no questions 
about His disciples, but bears the brunt alone. Moreover He seems 
to contrast His openness with the secrecy of His enemies: for 
mwappynolg see on vil. 13, and for év ovvaywy7j on vi. 59. ‘I always 
taught in public places, where all the Jews come together. I am 
not the head of a secret society; nor am I ashamed of My doc- 
trine.? Comp. Matt. x. 27 Veritas nihil erubescit praeter absconds 
(Tertullian) 


21. Seovro. As if implying that they were present and ought to 
be examined. Witnesses for the defence were heard first. Odro: can- 
not mean 8S. Peter and 8. John: S. Peter is still outside by the fire. 
For ide see on i. 29. 


22. f@dmopa. Elsewhere only xix. 3 and Mark xiv. 65. Literally, 
‘a blow with a rod,’ and dépecs (v. 23) agrees with this, But jawiwpa 
is also used for ‘a blow with the open hand:’ comp. parliew», Matt. v. 
39. In later Greek this meaning prevailed, perhaps exclusively. 
Christ’s conduct here shews how Matt. v. 39 is to be understood: 
personal retaliation is forbidden, but not calm protest and rebuke. 


23. ein. &ddAnoa. If I spake evil is perhaps better than If I 
have spoken evil. Like é\dAnoa in v. 20 and elroy in v. 21, this seems 
to refer to Christ’s teaching, about which He is being examined, 
rather than to His reply to the high-priest. For the construction 
comp. xiii. 14, xv. 20. 


24. dméor. otv. The ovy (see critical note) shews that the remark 
is not an afterthought. Because the preliminary examination before 
Annas produced a prima facie case, but nothing conclusive, Annas 
therefore sent Him for formal trial to Caiaphas, who had apparently 
been present during the previous examination and had taken part in 
it (v. 19). Hence there is no need to discuss whether dréoreckew may 
be equivalent to a pluperfect : comp. Matt. xxvi. 48, xiv. 8, 4. 

Christ had been bound at His arrest (v. 12) to prevent escape. 
During the examination He would be unbound as possibly innocent. 
He is now bound again. Apparently He was unbound a second time 
before the Sanhedrin, and then bound afresh to be taken to Pilate 
(Matt. xxvii. 2). 
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25. The narrative is resumed from v. 18: But Simon Peter was 
standing and warming himself. Dramatic contrast: the Lord stands 
bound; His disciple stands and warms himself. A look of distress on 
his face, when his Master appears bound as a criminal, and perhaps 
with the mark of the blow (v. 22) on His face, provokes (ovv) the 
exclamation, Surely thou also art not one of His disciples: see on v. 17. 


26. ovyyeviis. How natural that an acquaintance of the high- 
priest (v. 15) known to his portress (v. 16) should know this fact also 
as well as Malchus’ name (v. 10). This confirms the ordinary view 
that the ‘other disciple’ (v. 15) is the Evangelist himself. This third 
accusation and denial was, as 8. Luke tell us, about an hour after the 
second; so that our Lord must have ‘turned and looked upon Peter’ 
either from a room looking into the court, or as He was being led to 
receive the formal sentence of the Sanhedrin after the trial before 
Caiaphas, not as He was being taken from Annas to Caiaphas. The 
éy is emphatic; ‘with my own eyes:’ the man speaks with bitterness 
and assurance, Comp. ducxupltero \éywr (Luke xxii. 59). 

27. wddw otv. Again therefore, because he had denied before 
and yet another denial had become necessary. §8. John, like 8. Luke, 
omits the oaths and curses (Mark xiv. 71; Matt. xxvi. 73). We may 
believe that 8. Peter himself through 8. Mark was the first to include 
this aggravation of his guilt in the current tradition. 


adixrop éb. A cock crew. In none of the Gospels is there the 
definite article which our translation inserts. This was the second 
crowing (Mark xiv. 72). A difficulty has been made here because the 
Talmud says that fowls, which scratch in dunghills, are unclean. 
But (1) the Talmud is inconsistent on this point with itself; (2) not 
all Jews would be so scrupulous as to keep no fowls in Jerusalem; (3) 
certainly the Romans would care nothing about such scruples. 

Just as the Evangelist implies (v. 11), without mentioning, the Agony 
in the garden, so he implies (xxi. 15), without mentioning, the repent- 
ance of 8. Peter. The question has been raised, why he narrates 
8. Peter’s fall, which had been thrice told already. There is no need 
to seek far-fetched explanations, as that ‘‘ there might be contained in it 
some great principle or prophetic history, and perhaps both: some great 
principle to be developed in the future history of the Church, or of 
8. Peter’s Church.” Rather, it is part of 8. John’s own experience 
which falls naturally into the scope and plan of his Gospel, setting forth 
on the one side the Divinity of Christ, on the other the glorification of 
His manhood through suffering. Christ’s foreknowledge of the fall of 
His chief Apostle (xiii. 38) illustrated both: it was evidence of His 
Divinity (comp. ii. 24, 25), and it intensified His suffering. 8S. John, 
therefore, gives both the prophecy and the fulfilment. It has been 
noticed that it is ‘8, Peter’s friend 8. John, who seems to mention 
most what may lessen the fault of his brother apostle;’’ that servants 
and officers were about him; that in the second case he was pressed by 
more than one; and that on the last occasion a kinsman of Malchus 
was among his accusers, which may greatly have increased Peter’s terror. 
Moreover, this instance of human frailty in one so exalted (an instance 
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which the life of the great Exemplar Himself could not afford), is given 
us with fourfold emphasis, that none may presume and none despair. 

On the difficulties connected with the four accounts of 8. Peter’s 
denials see Appendix B. 


98—XIX. 16. THe Roman on Crviz Triat. 


As already stated, S. John omits both the examination before Caiaphas 
and the Sanhedrin at an irregular time and place, at midnight and at 
‘the Booths’ (Matt. xxvi. 57—68; Mark xiv. 53—65), and also the 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin after daybreak in the proper place 
(Matt. xxvii. 1; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66—71), at which Jesus was 
sentenced to death. He proceeds to narrate what the Synoptists omit, 
the conference between Pilate and the Jews (vv. 28—382) and two 
private examinations of Jesus by Pilate ve 83—38 and xix. 8—11). 
Here also we seem to have the evidence of an eyewitness, We know 
that 8. John followed his Lord into the high-priest’s palace (v. 15), and 
stood by the Cross (xix. 26) ; it is therefore probable enough that he 
followed into the Procurator’s court. 


28. dyovow otv. They lead therefore (v. 3). 8S. John assumes 
that his readers know the result of Jesus being taken to Caiaphas (v. 
24): He had been condemned to death; and now His enemies (there 
is no need to name them) take Him to the Roman governor to get the 
sentence executed. 


ne K. From the house of Caiaphas. Comp. Mark v. 85; Acts 
xvi. 40. 


70 Tpairaprov. The palace, Pilate’s house, the praetorium. Our 
translators have varied their rendering of it capriciously: Matt. xxvii. 
17, ‘common hall,’ with ‘ governor’s house’ in the margin; Mark xv. 
16, ‘Praetorium ;’ John xviii. 33 and xix. 9, ‘judgment-hall.’ Yet the 
meaning must be the same in all these passages. Comp. Acts xxiii. 
85, ‘judgment-hall;’ Phil. i. 13, ‘the palace.’ The meaning of prae- 
torium varies according to the context. The word is of military origin; 
(1) ‘the general’s tent’ or ‘head-quarters.’ Hence, in the provinces, 
(2) ‘the governor’s residence,’ the meaning in Acts xxiii. 35: in a sort 
of metaphorical sense, (3) a ‘mansion’ or ‘palace’ (Juvenal 1. 75): at 
Rome, (4) ‘the praetorian guard,’ the probable meaning in Phil. 1. 18. 
Of these leading significations the second is probably right here and 
throughout the Gospels; the official residence of the Procurator. 
Where Pilate resided in Jerusalem is not quite certain. We know 
that ‘ Herod’s Praetorium,’ a magnificent building on the western hill 
of Jerusalem, was used by Roman governors somewhat later (Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, p. 1034). But it is perhaps more likely that Pilate 
occupied part of the fortress Antonia, on the gupposed site of which 
a chamber with a column in it has recently been discovered, which it 
is thought may possibly be the scene of the scourging. 

8. John’s narrative alternates between the outside and inside of the 
Praetorium. Outside; 28—32, 38—40, xix. 4—7, 12—16. Inside; 
83—87, xix. 1—3, 8—11. 
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28-32. Outside the Praetorium; the Jews claim the execution 
of the Sanhedrin’s sentence of death, and Pilate refuses it. 


mpwt, This is rendered ‘morning’ Matt. xvi. 83; Mark i. 35, xi. 
20, xiii. 85, xv. 1; the last passage being partly parallel to this. In 
Mark xiii. 85 the word stands for the fourth watch (see on Mark 
vi. 48), which lasted from 8.0 to 6.0 a.m. A Roman court might 
be held directly after sunrise; and as Pilate had probably been 
informed that an important case was to be brought before him, 
delay in which might cause serious disturbance, there is nothing 
improbable in his being ready to open his court between 4.0 and 
5.0 a.M. The hierarchy were in a difficulty. Jesus could not safely 
be arrested by daylight, and the Sanhedrin could not legally pro- 
nounce sentence of death by night: hence they had had to wait till 
dawn to condemn Him. Now another regulation hampers them: 
a day must intervene between sentence and execution. This they 
shuffled out of by going at once to Pilate. Of course if he undertook 
the execution, he must fix the time; and their representations would 
secure his ordering immediate execution. Thus they shifted the 
breach of the law from themselves to him. 

As in the life of our Lord as a whole, so also in this last week and 
last day of it, the exact sequence and time of the events cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. Chronology is not what the Evangelists 
aim at giving us. For a tentative arrangement of the chief events of 
the Passion see Appendix C. 


atrof. The “most characteristic trait of a religious and godless 
nation ever put on record’’ (Maurice). They themselves (in contrast 
to their Victim, whom they sent in under a Roman guard) entered 
not into the palace, that they might not be defiled by entering a 
house possibly polluted by heathen abominations and certainly not 
cleansed from leaven (Ex. xii. 15). But Jewish zeal had taught the 
Romans that idols could not be tolerated in the Holy City. 


Wa daywow rd 7. It is evident that 8. John does not regard the 
Last Supper as a Paschal meal. Comp. xiii. 1, 29. It is equally 
evident that the synoptic narratives convey the impression that the 
Last Supper was the ordinary Jewish Passover (Matt. xxvi, 17, 18, 
19; Mark xiv. 14, 16; Luke xxii. 7, 8, 11, 13, 15). Whatever be 
the right solution, the independence of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is manifest. Would anyone counterfeiting an Apostle venture 
thus to contradict what seemed to have such strong Apostolic 
authority? Would he not expect that a glaring discrepancy on so 
important a point would prove fatal to his pretensions? Assume 
that 8. John is simply recording his own vivid recollections, whether 
or no we suppose him to be correcting the impression produced by 
the Synoptists, and this difficulty at any rate is avoided. §S. John’s 
narrative is too precise and consistent to be explained away. On the 
difficulty as regards the Synoptists see Appendix A; see also Excursus 
V at the end of Dr Farrar’s S. Luke. 


29. é&mdGev ovv SIT. tw. Because they would not enter, therefore 
Pilate went out to them. The emphatic position of é{j\@ev and the 
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addition of éw seem to call attention to this Roman concession 
to Jewish religiousness. The Evangelist assumes that his readers 
know who Pilate is, just as he assumes that they know the Twelve, 
Martha and Mary, and Mary Magdalene (vi. 67, xi. 1, xix. 25). 


tlva xarnyopfay. No doubt Pilate knew, but in accordance with 
strict procedure he demands a formal indictment. 


kaxdvy wovev. An evil-doer: distinguish from xaxoipyos (Luke 
xxlii, 32). The Jews are taken aback at Pilate’s evident intention 
of trying the case himself. They had expected him merely to carry 
out their sentence, and had not come provided with any definite 
accusation. Blasphemy, for which they had condemned Him (Matt. 
xxvi. 65, 66), might be no crime with Pilate (comp. Acts xviii. 16). 
Hence the vagueness of their first charge. Later on (xix. 7) they 
throw in the charge of blasphemy; but they rely mainly on three 
distinct charges, which being political, Pilate must hear; (1) seditious 
agitation, (2) forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, (3) assuming the 
title, ‘King of the Jews’ (Luke xxiii. 3). 


81. etrev otv airots 6 II. Because of their vague accusation. 
If they will not make a specific charge, he will not deal with the 
case. Pilate, impressed probably by his wife’s dream (Matt. xxvii. 
19) tries in various ways to avoid sentencing Jesus to death. (1) 
He would have the Jews deal with the case themselves; (2) he sends 
Jesus to Herod; (3) he proposes to release Him in honour of the 
Feast; (4) he will scourge Him and let Him go. Roman governors 
were not commonly so scrupulous, and Pilate was not above the 
average: & vague superstitious dread was perhaps his strongest 
motive. Thrice in the course of these attempts does he pronounce 
Jesus innocent (v. 39, xix. 4, 6). Note the emphatic and somewhat 
contemptuous tyes and tuav; Take Him yourselves and according 
to your law judge Him. Pilate disdains to interfere in Jewish 
religious disputes. 


ovx &eory. These words are to be taken quite literally, and with- 
out any addition, such as ‘at the Passover’ or ‘by crucifixion,’ or ‘for 
high treason.’ The question whether the Sanhedrin had or had not 
the right to inflict capital punishment at this time is a vexed one. 
On the one hand we have (1) this verse; (2) the statement of the 
Talmud that 40 years before the destruction of Jerusalem the Jews 
lost this power; (3) the evidence of Josephus (Ant. xx. ix. 1; comp. 
xviiI. i, 1; xvi. ii. 4, and vr.) that the high-priest could not summon 

@ judicial court of the Sanhedrin without the Procurator’s leave; (4) 
the analogy of Roman law. To this it is replied (Déllinger, First "Age 
of the Church, Appendix 11.) ; (1) that the Jews quibbled in order to 
cause Jesus to be crucified at the Feast instead of stoned after all the 
people had dispersed; and Pilate would not have insulted the Jews 
from the tribunal by telling them to put Jesus to death, if they had no 
power to do so; (2) that the Talmud is in error, for the Roman do- 
minion began 60 years before the destruction of Jerusalem; (3) that 
Josephus (xx. ix. 1) shews that the Jews had this power: Ananus is 
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accused to Albinus not for putting people to death, but for holding a 
court without leave: had the former been criminal it would have been 
mentioned ; (4) that the analogy of Roman law proves nothing, for 
cities and countries subject to Rome often retained their autonomy: 
and there are the cases of 8. Stephen, those for whose death 8. Paul 
voted (Acts xxvi. 10), and the Apostles, whom the Sanhedrin wished 
to put to death (Acts v. 33); and Gamaliel in dissuading the council 
never hints that to inflict death will bring trouble upon themselves. 
To this it may be replied again; (1) that Pilate would have exposed a 
quibble had there been one, and his dignity as judge was evidently not 
above shewing ironical contempt for the plaintiffs; (2) that the Talmud 
may be wrong about the date and right about the fact; possibly it is 
right about both; (8) to mention the holding of a court by Ananus 
was enough to secure the interference of Albinus, and more may have 
been said than Josephus reports; (4) autonomy in the case of subject 
states was the exception ; therefore the burden of proof rests with those 
who assert it of the Jews. 8. Stephen’s death and the other cases 
(comp. John v. 18, vii. 1, 25, viii. 3, 59; Acts xxi. 31) only prove that 
the Jews sometimes ventured on acts of judicial rigour and violence 
of which the Romans took little notice. Besides we do not know that 
in all these cases the Sanhedrin proposed to do more than to sentence 
to death, trusting to the Romans to execute the sentence, as here. 
Pilate’s whole action, and his express statement xix. 10, seem to 
imply that he alone has the power to inflict death. 


— Cavdre. By what manner of death (xii. 33, xxi. 19; comp. x. 
32; Matt. xxi. 28, xxii. 86; Luke vi. 32, xxiv. 19). Had the Sanhe- 
drin executed Him as a blasphemer or a false prophet, He would have 
been stoned. The Jews had other forms of capital punishment (see 
on [vili. 5]), but not crucifixion ; and by them He could not have been 
lifted up (viii. 28) like the Brazen Serpent (iii. 14). 


38—37. Inside the Praetorium; Jesus is privately examined by 
Pilate, and makes rh» xadhy opodoylay (1 Tim. vi. 18). 


83. Because of the importunity of the Jews (ovv) Pilate is obliged 
to investigate further; and being only Procurator, although cum potes- 
tate, has no Quaestor, but conducts the examination himself. Probably 
the Roman guards had already brought Jesus inside the Praetorium: 
Pilate now calls Him before the judgment-seat. What follows implies 
that He had not heard the previous conversation with the Jews. 


ov dé f.7.°I. In all four Gospels these are Pilate’s first words to 
Jesus, and §. Luke (xxiii. 2) gives the Jewish accusation which sug- 
gested them; ‘saying that He Himself is Christ a king.’ In all four 
ZU is emphatic. The appearance of Jesus is in such contrast to 
royalty that Pilate speaks with surprise (comp. iv. 12, viii. 58): his 
meaning is either ‘Dost Thou claim to be King?’ or, ‘ Art Thou the so- 
called King?’ The civil title, ‘the King of the Jews,’ first appears in 
the mouth of the wise men (Matt. ii. 1), next in the mouth of Pilate: 
contrast the theocratic title, ‘the K. of Israel’ (i. 50). 
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34. Note the solemn brevity of the introductions to vv. 84, 85, 36. 
Jesus demands that the responsibility of making this charge against 
Him be laid on the right persons. Moreover the meaning of the 
charge, and therefore the truth of it, would depend on the person 
making it. In Pilate’s sense He was not King; in another sense He 
was. Note that He asks for information; see on xi. 17, 34. 


85. ‘Is it likely that I, a Roman governor, have any interest in 
Jewish questions? Am I likely to call Thee King? It was Thine own 
nation (double article; see next note) that delivered Thee tome. What 
made them do it?’ 


36. 4 P. 4 4. This emphatic form, ‘the kingdom that is Mine’ 
(gee on viii. 31) prevails throughout the verse. ‘Yawnpéra: must be 
rendered ‘servants,’ not ‘officers,’ although there is doubtless an al- 
lusion to the officials of the hierarchy (vv. 3, 12, 18, 22, vii. 32, 45, 46; 
Matt. v. 25). In Luke i. 2 and 1 Cor. iv. 1, the only places in Gospels 
and Epistles in which the word is used of Christians, it is rendered 
‘ministers,’ both in A.V.and B.V. ‘Officers’ would here suggest mili- 
tary officers. ‘The kingdom that is really Mine does not derive its 
origin (éx) from this world (iv. 22, viii. 23, xv. 19, xvii. 14, 16, x. 16): 
if from this world sprang My kingdom, then would the servants that 
are really Mine be striving’ (Luke xiii. 24; 1 Cor. ix. 25). For the 
construction see on v. 46, and for rots "Iov8alots see on xiii. 33. 


viv 8. The meaning of viv is clear from the context; ‘as it is, as 
the case really stands:’ comp. viii. 40, ix. 41, xv. 22, 24. It does not 
mean ‘My kingdom is not of this world now, but shall be so hereafter ;’ 
as if Christ were promising a millennium. 


87. otxovv. Here only in N.T. Combined with the position of 
ov it gives a tone of scorn to the question, which is half an exclama- 
tion: ‘So then, Thou art a King!’ We might write ofxovy and render, 
‘Art Thou not then a King?’ or, ‘Thou art not then a King.’ But 
ovxouy is simpler and is preferred by most editors. See Winer, p. 643. 


od Afyas Sru. The rendering, Thou sayest (well), because, is much 
less natural than Thou sayest that. Christ leaves the royal title which 
Pilate misunderstands and explains the nature of His kingdom—the 
realm of truth. 


elg rovro. To this end have I been born and to this end am I 
come into the world. To be a King, He became incarnate; to be a 
King, He entered the world: and this in order to witness to the truth. 
The second els rovro does not, any more than the first, refer exclu- 
sively to what follows; both refer partly to what precedes, partly 
(1 John iii, 8) to what follows. The perfects express a past act 
continuing in the present; Christ has come and remains in the 
world. *Eys is very emphatic; in this respect Christ stands alone 
among men. “EpxerOa: els r. xdcpoyv is frequent in 8. John (i. 9, 
ix. 39, xi. 27, xvi. 28). Applied to Christ it includes the notions 
ae His mission and of His pre-existence: but Pilate would not see 

8. 
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ta papr. ry dA. This is the Divine purpose of His royal power: 
not merely ‘witness the truth,’ i.e. give a testimony that is true, 
but bear witness to the objective reality of the Truth: again, not 
merely ‘bear witness of,’ i.e. respecting the Truth (i. 7, 15, ii. 25, 
v. 31—89, viii. 13—18, &c.), but ‘bear witness ¢o,’ i.e. in support 
and defence of the Truth (v. 33). Both these expressions, ‘ witness’ 
and ‘truth,’ have been seen to be very frequent in S. John (see 
especially chaps. i. iii. v. viii. passim). We have them combined 
here, as in v. 33. This is the object of Christ’s sovereignty,—to bear 
witness to the Truth. It is characteristic of the Gospel that it claims 
to be ‘the Truth.’ ‘This title of the Gospel is not found in the 
Symoptists, Acts, or Apocalypse; but it occurs in the Catholic Epis- 
tles (James i, 19; 1 Pet, i. 22; 2 Pet. ii. 2) and in 8. Paul (2 Thess, 
ii. 12; 2 Cor. xiii. 8; Eph. i. 13, &c.). It is specially characteristic 
of the Gospel and Epistles of 8. John.” Westcott, Introduction to 
S. John, p. xliv. 


6 ov é& r. dd. That has his root in the Truth, so as to draw the 
power of his life from it: comp. v. 36, iii. 31, viii. 47, and especi- 
ally 1 John ii. 21, iii. 19. ‘‘It is of great interest to compare this 
confession before Pilate with the corresponding confession before the 
high priest (Matt. xxvi. 64). The one addressed to the Jews is in the 
language of prophecy, the other addressed to a Roman appeals to the 
universal testimony of conscience. The one speaks of a future mani- 
festation of glory, the other of a present manifestation of truth......... 
It is obvious how completely they answer severally to the circum- 
stances of the two occasions.” Westcott, in loco. 


38. rl loti dArGea; Pilate does not ask about ‘the Truth,’ but 
truth in any particular case. His question does not indicate any 
serious wish to know what truth really is, nor yet the despairing 
scepticism of a baffled thinker; nor, on the other hand, is it uttered 
in a light spirit of ‘jesting’ (as Bacon aaa an b Rather it is the 
half-pitying, half-impatient, question oi a practical man of the world, 
whose experience of life has convinced him that truth is a dream of 
enthusiasts, and that a kingdom in which truth is to be supreme is as 
visionary as that of the Stoics. He has heard enough to convince 
him that the accused is no dangerous incendiary, and he abruptly 
closes the investigation with a question, which to his mind cuts at 
the root of the Prisoner’s aspirations. ‘It was a good question; but 
Pilate’s haste lost him the answer’: he asked it and went out. Quid 
est Veritas? Vir est qui adest (Anagram attributed to Charles I.). 
Here probably we must insert the sending to Herod Antipas, who had 
come from Tiberias, as Pilate from Caesarea, on account of the Feast, 
the one to win popularity, the other to keep order (Luke xxiii. 6—12). 


88—40. Outside the Praetorium ; Pilate pronounces Him innocent 
and offers to release Him for the Feast: the Jews prefer Barabbas. 


38. +. "IovSalovs. Apparently this means the mob and not the 
hierarchy. Pilate hoped that only a minority were moving against 
Jesus; by an appeal to the majority. he might be able to acquit Him 
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without incurring odium. By pronouncing Him legally innocent 
he would gain this majority; by proposing to release Him on account 
of the Feast rather than of His innocence he would avoid insulting 
the Sanhedrin, who had already pronounced Him guilty. From 
S. Mark (xv. 8, 11) it would appear that some of the multitude hoped 
to deliver Jesus on the plea of the Feast and took the initiative in 
reminding Pilate of the custom, but were controlled by the priests and 
made to clamour for Barabbas. 


.alrlay. ‘Whatever you fanatics may do, I find no ground of 
accusation in Him:’ comp. xix. 6. Alrla means ‘legal ground for 
prosecution, crime’ (Matt. xxvii. 37; Mark xv. 26; Acts xili..28, 
xxviii. 18). 


39. aa. Nothing is known of this custom beyond what the 
Gospels us. It may have been a memorial of the deliverance 
from Egypt. But prisoners were sometimes released at Rome at 
certain festivals, and it would be quite in harmony with the concili- 
atory policy of Rome to honour native festivals in this way in the 
case of subject nations. In Luke xxiii. 17 the custom is said to be an 
obligation, avéryxny elyev: but the verse is of very doubtfal genuine- 
ness. For Wa comp. xi. 57, xv. 12. *Ev r. wdoxa is no evidence that 
the Passover had been already celebrated: the prisoner would natu- 
rally be released in time to share in the Paschal meal. The Synop- 
tisto use the less definite expression, kara éopriy (Matt. xxvii. 15; 
Mark xv. 6). For the construction PovAere rohbow comp. Gédeus 
oudréEwper, roi Oédes érotudowper (Matt. xiii. 28, xxvi. 17; Luke xxii. 
9), where in each case the fut. ind. is found as a various reading, per- 
haps from the LXX. (Heb. viii 5). Matt. xx. 32, xxvii. 17, 21; Mark 
x. 51, xv. 9, 12; Luke xviii. 41, like this, are ambiguous; but the aor. 
subj. is much more intelligible (though ‘not as a kind of deliberative 
subjunctive; comp. 1 Cor. iii. 21) than the fut. ind. Luke ix. 54 must 
be aor. subj. Comp. BovAe: gpacw, Arist. Eq. 86. The subj. intensi- 
fies the demand: would ye have me release. 


40. é acay. They cried out therefore again: wdyres is of 
very dou tf authority. 8. John has mentioned no previous shout, 
but, as usual, assumes that his readers know the main facts. Pilate 
declared Jesus innocent both before and after sending Him to Herod, 
and in both cases this provoked an outery (Luke xxiii. 4—7, 1431): 
8. John in narrating the later clamour implies the earlier. Kpavydgio 

expresses a loud ory, and (excepting Matt. xii. 19; Acts xxii. 23) 
ocours only in 8. John (xi. 43, xii, 13, xix. 6, 12, 15). 


*. BapaBBay. Bar-Abbas, son of Abba (father): the derivation Bar- 
rabban, son of a Babbi, seems fanciful. The innocent Son of the 
Father is rejected for the blood-stained son of a father. The name 
has the article, although S. John has not mentioned him before. 
The Jews who speak had mentioned him before. In Matt. xxvii. 16 
and 17 some inferior authorities give ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ as his name, 
and Pilate asks ‘Which do ye wish that I release to you, Jesus 


ei 
nes, 
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Barabbas, or Jesus Who is called Christ?’ The reading is remarkable, 
but it is supported by no good MS. 


fv 82 6 B. mers. For the tragic brevity of this remark comp. 
éddxpucev 6 "Incols (xi. 35) and qv Se vit (xiii. 80). The Aygorys as 
distinct from the «Aéwrns (x. 1) is the man of violence, the bandit or 
brigand, more dangerous to persons than to property. In the case of 
Barabbas we know from S. Mark and 8. Luke that he had been 
guilty of insurrection and consequent bloodshed rather than of 
stealing; and this was very likely the case also with the two robbers 
crucified with Jesus. Thus by a strange irony of fate the hierarchy 
obtain the release of a man guilty of the very political crime with 
which they charged Christ,—sedition. The people no doubt had 
some sympathy with the insurrectionary movement of Barabbas, and 
on this the priests worked. Barabbas had done, just what Jesus had 
refused to do, take the lead against the Romans. ‘They laid 
information against Jesus before the Roman government as a dan- 
gerous character; their real complaint against him was precisely this, 
that He was not dangerous. Pilate executed Him on the ground that 
His kingdom was of this world; the Jews procured His execution 
precisely because it was not.” Ecce Homo, p. 27. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


3. Insert xal {pxovro mpds airév before kal Hreyov with NBLUXA 
against A (homoeoteleuton; omission from atréy to avror). 

4 «al &ndOev (NABKLX) for é&j\Oev ot (A). . 

7. After rdv vépov omit yyw (obvious amplification) with NBLA 
against A. 

12. Authorities vary much between éxpatvyafov, éxpatyacay, and 
Expafor. 

13. tév Adyev Tovrwy (NAB) for rodroy rov Adyor (from v. 8). 

17. After ‘"Inocotv. omit xal drjyayov (perhaps from Matt. xxvii. 


81). Advr@ tov oravpdy (BLX) for 7. or. avrod (EB): there are other 
variations. 

20. ‘Pwpaiorl before ‘“EAAnnuort with NBLX against AT*. 

26, 27. Se (S. John’s usual form) for dod, with NB and others 
against A, 

29. omdyyov otv perrov rot Sfovs (NBLX) for of 5¢ wAjoavres 
ordyyor déous xat(A), a combination with Matt. xxvii. 48 and Mark xv. 
86, which caused ov» to be transferred to the previous clause,— 
oxedos ovv Exetro. 

$8. Before and after ‘Iwoyd omit 6 (usual in mentioning a 
well-known person). 


39. avrov for tov "Inooby (correction for clearness). 
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1—8. Inside the Praetorium; the scourging and mockery by the 
soldiers. 


1. rére obv. Because the attempt to release Him in honour 
of the Feast had failed, Pilate tries whether the severe and degrading 
punishment of scourging will not satisfy the Jews. In Pilate’s 
hands the boasted justice of Roman Law ends in the policy “ What 
evil did He do? I found no cause of death in Him: I will therefore 
chastise Him and let Him go” (Luke xxiii. 22). Scourging was 
part of Roman capital punishment, and had we only the first two 
Gospels we might suppose that the scourging was inflicted immediately 
before the crucifixion: but this is not stated, and 8. John, combined 
with 8S. Luke, makes it clear that scourging was inflicted as a separate 
punishment in the hope that it would suffice. The supposition of 
a second scourging as part of the execution is unnecessary and 
improbable. Pilate, sick of the bloody work and angry at being 
forced to commit a judicial murder, would not have allowed it; and 
it may be doubted whether any human frame could survive a Roman 
scourging twice in one day. One infliction was sumetimes fatal; 
ille flagellis ad mortem caesus, Hor. S. 1. ii. 41. Comp. ‘horribile 
flagellum,’ S. 1. iii. 119. 


2. olorparwra. Herod and his troops (Luke xxiii. 11) had set 
an example which the Roman soldiers were ready enough to follow. 
Pilate countenances the brutality as aiding his own plan of satisfying 
Jewish hatred with something less than death. The soldiers had 
inflicted the scourging; for Pilate, being only Procurator, would have 
no lictors. They crown Him in mockery of royalty rather than of 
victory, as what follows shews. The plant used was probably the 
thorny nabk, lycium spinosum, with flexible branches and leaves like 
ivy, abundant round about Jerusalem. 


tp. de le 8S. Mark has soppupar, S. Matthew xAautda xox- 
xlynv. Purple with the ancients was a vague term for rich bright 
colour, crimson as well as violet. The robe was a military chlamys 
or paludamentum, representing a royal robe. That in which Herod 
mocked Jesus was probably white: 1 Macc. viii. 14, x. 20, 62. The 
soldiers act in derision of the detested Jews generally, who could pro- 
bably see all this from the outside, rather than of Jesus in particular. 
The whole is a caricature of Jewish expectations of a national king. 


ipxovro wp. ad. This graphic touch is omitted by the Synop- 
tists and by some authorities here. We see each soldier coming up 
(imperfect) to offer his mock homage. As in xviii. 22, fdmriopa is 
probably a blow with the hand rather than with a rod. Comp. Is. 
1. 6, I gave my back, els udoreyas, and my cheek, els pawicuara. The 
Old Latin adds in faciem. The blow is the mock gift brought by the 
person doing homage. 


4—7. Outside the Praetorium; Pilate’s appeal, ‘Behold the Man;? 
the Jews’ rejoinder, ‘He made Himself Son of God,’ 


4. dyw. On the previous occasion (xviii. 88) Pilate left Jesus within, 
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while he pronounced Him innocent. Note the absence of éyw and the 
change of order. 


5. dopey. Not dépwr; wearing, not merely ‘bearing.’ The crown 
and the robe are now His permanent dress. The Evangelist repeats 
the details (v. 2) as of a picture deeply imprinted in his memory: 
whether or no he entered the Praetorium, he no doubt witnessed the 
Ecce Homo. 


Sod 6 dv@pwmos. In pity rather than contempt. Pilate appeals to 
their humanity: surely the most bitter among them will now be satis- 
fied, or at least the more compassionate will control the rest. No one 
can think that this Man is dangerous, or needs further punishment. 
When this appeal fails, Pilate’s pity turns to bitterness (v. 14). 


6. ol dpx.«. ol br. Repeat the article as in xi.47. The leaders 
take the initiative, to prevent any expression of compassion on the 
part of the crowd. The sight of ‘the Man’ maddens rather than 
softens them. For xpavyd{w see on xviii. 40. 


orate. oratp. Crucify, crucify. The imperative without an accu- 
sative better expresses the cry which was to give the cue to the multi- 
tude, According to all four Gospels the demand for crucifixion 
was not made until after the offer to release Jesus for the Feast. 


AaB. avd. tyets. Take Him yourselves, as in xviii. 31. We may 
admit that it ought to have been beneath the dignity of a Roman judge 
to taunt the people with a suggestion which they dared not follow ; but 
there is nothing so improbable in it as to compel us to believe that the 
Jews had the power of inflicting capital punishment (see on xviii. 31). 
Pilate is goaded into an exhibition of feeling unworthy of his office. 
The éyo again (xviii. 88) contrasts his verdict with that of the Jews. 


7. vopov. They refer to Lev. xxiv. 16. The Jews answer Pilate’s 
taunt by a plea hitherto kept in the background. He may think 
lightly of the seditious conduct of Jesus, but as a Procurator he is 
bound by Roman precedent to pay respect to the law of subject nation- 
alities. He has challenged them to take the law into their own hands; 
let him hear what their law is. Pilate had said ‘Behold the Man!’ 
The Jews retort, ‘He made Himself Son of God.’ They answer his 
appeal to their compassion by an appeal to his fears. See on viii. 53. 


8—11. Inside the Praetorium ; Christ’s origin is asked and not told; 
the origin of authority is told unasked. 


8. 1.7. Adyov. This word: it is no mere ‘saying’ (Ja); like the 
word of Caiaphas, it has more meaning than the speakers know. It 
intensifies Pilate’s disquietude. The message from his wife and the 
awe which Christ’s presence was probably inspiring had already in 
some degree affected him. This mysterious claim still further excites 
his fears. Was it the offspring of a divinity that he had so infamously 
handled? Comp. Matt. xxvii. 54. 


9. mparrdpiov, See on xviii. 28. Id0ew ef ov; is a vague question 
which might apply to Christ’s dwelling-place, already known to Pilate 
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(Luke xxiii. 6); he hoped for an answer as to His origin. Would the 
Prisoner repeat this mysterious claim, or explain it? But Pilate could 
not have understood the answer; and what had it to do with the 
merits of the case? No answer is given. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 12—14 
and Christ’s own precept, Matt. vii. 6. 


10. Baffled and still in doubt as to the relations between himself 
and his Prisoner he takes refuge in a domineering tone of assumed 
confidence. To me speakest Thou not? Whatever He might do before 
His countrymen, it was folly to refuse to answer the Roman governor. 
For &ovelav, authority, see on 1.12 and comp. v. 27, x. 18, xvii. 2: 
note the emphatic repetition. 


11. od elyes. Comp. xv. 20. This is Christ’s last word to Pilate; 
‘a declaration of the supremacy of God, and a protest against the claim 
of any human potentate to be irresponsible. The Accused has become 
the judge’s Judge. Even Pilate could understand dvwev: had Jesus 
said rapa rod rarpés pov, he would have remained uninstructed. The 
point is not, that Pilate is an instrument ordained for the carrying out 
of God’s purposes (Acts ii. 23); he was such, but that is not the mean- 
ing here. Rather, that the possession and exercise of all authority is 
the gift of God; iii. 27; Rom. xiii. 1—7 (see notes there). To in- 
terpret ‘from above’ of the higher tribunal of the Sanhedrin is quite 
inadequate. Comp. iii. 3, 7, 81; James i. 17, iii. 15, 17, where the 
same adverb is used: see notes in each place. It is for this cause 
see on i, 31), because Pilate’s authority over Jesus is the result of a 
ivine commission, whereas that of His enemies was usurped, that 
a sin is greater than His. Moreover, they might have known Who 

@ Was, 


6 wapaSovs. The addition of wor (contrast xiii. 11, xviii. 2, 5) shews 
that Caiaphas, the representative of the Sanhedrin and of the nation, 
and not Judas, is meant: comp. xviii. 35. Judas had delivered Jesus 
to the Sanhedrin, not to Pilate. For tkav dpapriay see on xv. 22. 


12—16. Outside the Praetorium. The power from above controlled 
from below pronounces public sentence of death on the Innocent. 


12. é roérov. Upon this; see on vi. 66. The imperfect expresses 
continued efforts. Indirect means, as the release in honour of the 
Feast, the appeal to compassion, and taunts, have failed; Pilate now 
makes more direct efforts. We are not told what they were; but the 
Evangelist shews by the unwillingness of Pilate how great was the 
guilt of ‘the Jews.’ 


édv +. dtrodvoys. If thou release this man: drodiou and drodvogys 
must be translated alike. The Jews once more shift their tactics and 
from the ecclesiastical charge (v. 7) go back to the political, which 
they now back up by an appeal to Pilate’s own political interests. 
They know their man: it is not a love of justice, but personal feeling 
which moves him to seek to release Jesus; and they will overcome one 
personal feeling by another still stronger. Pilate’s unexplained interest 
in Jesus and supercilious contempt for His accusers must give way 
before a fear for his own position and possibly even his life. Whether 


. 
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or no there was any such honorary title as Amicus Caesaris, like our 
‘Queen’s Counsel,’ it is unlikely that the Jews allude to it here: they 
simply mean ‘loyal to Caesar.’ For éavrdév rovmy see on viii. 53. 


dvrAdya +r. K. Setteth himself against Caesar; ipso facto declares 
himself a rebel: thus the rebellion of Korah is called avyri:Aoyla (Jude 
11). For a Roman governor to protect such a person would be high 
treason (majestas). The Jews scarcely knew how powerful their 
weapon was, Pilate’s patron Sejanus (executed a.p. 31) was losing 
his hold over Tiberius, even if he had not already fallen. Pilate had 
already thrice nearly driven the Jews to revolt, and his character there- 
fore would not stand high with an Emperor who justly prided himself 
on the good government of the provinces. Above all, the terrible Lez 
Majestatis was by this time worked in such a way that prosecution 
under it was almost certain death. Atrocissime exercebat leges majes- 
tatis (Suetonius). 


13. Pilate’s mind seems to have been made up at once: without 
replying he prepares to pass sentence. The fatal moment has come, 
and as in the case of the arrest (xviii. 1—4) the Evangelist gives 
minute particulars. 


iyayev tw. Sentence must be pronounced in public. Thus we find 
that Pilate, in giving judgment about the standards, which had been 
brought into Jerusalem, has his tribunal in the great circus at 
Caesarea, and Florus erects his in front of the palace (Josephus, B. J. 
mi. ix. 3, xiv. 8). 

éxd@vorev may be either transitive, as in 1 Cor. vi. 4;. Eph. i. 20, or 
intransitive, as in Matt. xix. 28, xxv. 31. If it is transitive here, the 
meaning will be, ‘placed him on a seat,’ as an illustration of his mock- 
ing exclamation, ‘Behold your King!’—i.e. ‘There He sits enthroned!’ 
But [viii. 2;] xii. 14; Rev. iii, 21, xx. 4, the only places where 8. John 
uses the word, and Acts xii. 21, xxv. 6, 17, where we have the same 
phrase as here, are against the transitive meaning in this place. The 
absence of the article before Bijparos perhaps indicates that the 
Bema was a temporary and not the usual one; everywhere else in N. T. 
nua has the article. With the pregnant use of es comp. xx. 19, 
(xxi. 4). 

Av§sorpwrov. Josephus (Ant. v. v. 2) says that the Temple-Mount, 
on part of which the fortress of Antonia stood, was covered with a 
tesselated pavement. This fact and the Aramaic name tend to shew 
that the portable mosaic which Imperators sometimes carried about 
for their tribunals is not meant here. But Gab Baitha is no equiva- 
lent of Ac@écrpwrov, though it indicates the same place: it means 
‘the ridge of the House,’ i.e. the Temple-Mound. For ‘EBpaior( see 
on vy. 2. 


14. Hv 88. +. 2., dpa ily és try. In two abrupt sentences 8. John 
calls special attention to the day and hour; now it was the eve of the 
Passover: it was about the sixth hour. It is difficult to believe that 
he can be utterly mistaken about both. The question of the day is 
discussed in Appendix A; the question as to the hour remains, 
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We have seen already (i. 89, iv. 6, 52, xi. 9), that whatever view we 
may take of the balance of probability in each case, there is nothing 
thus far which is conclusively in favour of the antecedently improbable 
view, that S. John reckons the hours of the day as we do, from mid- 
night to noon and noon to midnight. 


The modern method is sometimes spoken of as the Roman method. 
This is misleading, as it seems to imply that the Romans counted 
their hours as we do. If this were so, it would not surprise us so much 
to find that 8. John, living away from Palestine and in the capital of 
a Roman province, had adopted the Roman reckoning. But the Ro- 
mans and Greeks, as well as the Jews, counted their hours from sunrise. 
Martial, who goes through the day hour by hour (rv. viii.), places the 
Roman method beyond a doubt. The difference between the Romans 
and the Jews was not as to the mode of counting the hours, but as to 
the limits of each individual day. The Jews placed the boundary at 
sunset, the Romans (as we do) at midnight. (Pliny, Nat. Hist. u. 
Ixxvii.) The ‘this day’ of Pilate’s wife (Matt. xxvii. 19) proves no- 
thing ; it would fit either the Roman or the Jewish method; and some 
suppose her to have been a proselyte. In this particular 8. John dves 
seem to have adopted the Roman method; for (xx. 19) he speaks of 
the evening of Easter Day as ‘the same day at evening’ (comp. Luke 
xxiv. 29, 33). This must be admitted as against the explanation that 
‘yesterday’ in iv. 54 was spoken before midnight and refers to the 
time before sunset: but the servants may have met their master after 
midnight, 

Yet there is some evidence of a custom of reckoning from midnight 
in Asia Minor. Polycarp was martyred ‘at the eighth hour’ (Mart. 
Pol. xx1.), Pionius at ‘the tenth hour’ (Acta Mart. p. 187); both at 
Smyrna. Such exhibitions commonly took place in the morning 
ae ii. 529); so that 8.0 and 10.0 a.m. are more probable than 2.0 
and 4.0 P.M, 


McClellan adds another argument. ‘The phraseology of our present 
passage is unique in the Gospels. The hour is mentioned in conjunc- 
‘tion with the day. To cite the words of St Augustine, but with the 
correct rendering of Paraskeué, ‘8S. John does not say, It was about 
the sixth hour of the day, nor merely, It was about the sixth hour, but 
It was the Fray of the Passover; it was about the S1xtH hour.’ 
Hence in the straightforward sense of the words, the sixth hour 
that he means is the sizth hour of the Friday; and so it is rendered 
in the Thebaic Version. But Friday in 8. John is the name of the 
whole Roman civil day, and the Roman civil days are reckoned from 
midnight.” New Test. 1. p. 742. 


This solution may therefore be adopted, not as certain, but as less 
unsatisfactory than the conjecture of a false reading either here or in 
Mark xv. 25, or the various forced interpretations which have been 
given of 8. John’s words. The reading rplrn in some MSS. here is 
evidently a harmonizing correction. If, however, the mode of reckon- 
ing in both Gospels be the same, the preference in point of accuracy 
must be given to the Evangelist who stood by the cross. 
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(Se é Bas. Sav. Like the title on the cross, these words are spoken 
in bitter irony. This Man in His mock insignia is a fit sovereign for 
the miserable Jews. Perhaps Pilate would also taunt them with their 
own glorification of Him on Palm Sunday. To the Christian the words 
are another unconscious prophecy. 


15. éxefvo.. The pronoun indicates their opposition. The four 
aorists are all appropriate: éxpatyacay, they shouted out once for all; 
while the three aorists imperative shew their impatience to have their 
will. Zravpdow is either Shall I or Must I. Note the emphatic posi- 
tion of r. Bac. vuow: ‘Must I crucify your King?’ Pilate begins (xviii. 
83) and ends with the same idea, the one dangerous item in the in- 
dictment, the claim of Jesus to be King of the Jews, This explains 
the length at which S. John describes the scenes with Pilate: see intro- 
ductory note on xviii. 12—27. 


olf dpxtepets. This depth of degradation is reserved for them. ‘‘The 
official organs of the theocracy themselves proclaim that they have 
abandoned the faith by which the nation had lived.” Sooner than 
acknowledge that Jesus is the Messiah they proclaim that a heathen 
Emperor is their King. And their baseness is at once followed by 
Pilate’s: sooner than meet a dangerous charge he condemns the Inno- 
cent to death. To rid themselves of Jesus they commit political 
suicide; to free himself from danger he commits a judicial murder. 


16. tore ovv wr. In none of the Gospels does it appear that Pilate 
pronounced sentence on Jesus; he perhaps purposely avoided doing so. 
But in delivering Him over to the priests he does not allow them to 
act for themselves: ‘he delivered Him to them that He might be cruci- 
fied’ by Roman soldiers; not that they might crucify Him themselves. 


17—42. Tue DeatH anp BURIAL. 


For what is peculiar to S. John’s narrative in this section see the 
introductory note to chap. xviii. Besides this, the title on the cross, 
the Jews’ criticism of it, and the conduct of the four soldiers, are given 
with more exactness by 8. John than by the Synoptists, 


The section falls into four double parts, all four of which contain 
a marked dramatic contrast, such as 8. John loves to point out (see 
on vv. 18 and 30) :— 


The Crucifixion and the title on the cross (17—22). 
2) The four enemies and the four friends (23—27). 
3 The two words, ‘I thirst,’ ‘It is finished’ (28—30). 
(4) The hostile and the friendly petitions (81—42). 


17—22. THe CRUCIFIXION AND THE TITLE ON THE CROSS. 


17. wap&aPoy oty. They took Jesus therefore, or they received, 
as in i. 11, xiv, 3, The verb means ‘to accept what is offered, receive 
from the hands of another.’ A comparison of the three texts is in- 
structive. The eternal Son is given by the Father, comes to His own 
inheritance, and His own people received Him not (i. 11). The Incar- 
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nate Son is given up by Pilate to His own people, and they received 
Him to crucify Him (xix. 16). The glorified Son comes again to His 
own people, to receive them unto Himself (xiv. 8), 


Bar. avre rT. or. tnrOev. Bearing the cross for Himself went forth. 
8. John omits the help which Simon the Cyrenian was soon compelled 
to render, as also (what seems to be implied by Mark xv. 22) that at 
last they were obliged to carry Jesus Himself. Comp. the Lesson for 
Good Friday morning, Gen. xxii., especially v. 6. ‘‘The place of 
public execution appears to have been situated north of the city. It 
was outside the gate (Heb. xiii. 12) and yet ‘nigh unto the city’ (v. 
20). In the Mishna it is placed outside the city by a reference to Lev. 
xxiv, 14. It is said to have been ‘two men high’ (Sanh. vi. 1). The 
Jews still point out the site at the cliff, north of the Damascus gate, 
where is a cave now called ‘ Jeremiah’s Grotto.’ This site has there- 
fore some claim to be considered as that of the Crucifixion. It was 
within 200 yards of the wall of Agrippa, but was certainly outside the 
ancient city. It was also close to the gardens and the tombs of the 
old city, which stretch northwards from the cliff; and it was 
close to the main north road, in a conspicuous position, such as might 
naturally be selected for a place of public execution.” Conder, Hand- 
book to the Bible, pp. 356, 7. Kpavlov rémov refers to the shape of 
the ground. To leave skulls unburied would violate Jewish law; and 
this would require xpavlwv rérov. For ‘EBpaiorl see on v. 2. 


18. péoov 8 +. °I. Dramatic contrast; the Christ between two 
criminals, It is the place of honour mockingly given to Him as King. 
The two were robbers or bandits, as 8, Matthew and 8. Mark call 
them, probably guilty of the same crimes as Barabbas. In the Acta 
Pilati they are named Dysmas and Gestas. Jesus suffers with them 
under a similar charge of sedition. Whether this was mere con- 
venience, or a device of the Romans to insult the Jews, is uncertain. 
The latter is probable. Omnium par poena, sed dispar causa (8. 
Augustine). The whole of humanity was represented there: the 
sinless Saviour, the saved penitent, the condemned impenitent. 


19. «alrlrrdov. A title also: the meaning of the «al is not clear; 
perhaps it looks back to v. 16, or to pécor r. "Incotv, as being Pilate’s 
doing: he placed Jesus between two criminals, and also insulted the 
Jews by a mocking inscription. Tir)os is titulus Graecized. It was 
common to put on the cross the name and crime of the person 
executed, after making him carry the inscription round his neck to 
the place of execution, 8. Matthew (xxvii. 37) has 7. alrlay adroi, 8. 
Mark (xv. 26) 9 éxcypapy 7. alrlas avrod, 8. Luke (xxiii. 38) éwvypagy}. 
For 4v yeypap., there was written, see on ii. 17. The title is given 
differently in all four Gospels, and possibly varied in the three lan- 
guages. Its object was to insult the Jews, not Jesus: all variations 
contain the offensive words ‘The King of the Jews.” 


20. éyyts. S. John’s exact topographical knowledge appears 
again here. Pictures of the Crucifixion mislead in placing the city a 
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mile or two off in the background. T7s réA\ews with éyyis (xi. 18), not 
after 6 réros: ‘the place of the city was near’ is scarcely sense. 


“EBp., ‘Pop., ‘EAA. This is the order in the better authorities, The 
national and official languages would naturally be placed before 
Greek,—and for different reasons either Hebrew or Latin might be 
placed first. In Luke xxiii. 88 the order is Greek, Latin, Hebrew; 
but the clause is of very doubtful authority. In any case the three 
representative languages of the world at that time, the languages of 
religion, of empire, and of intellect, were employed. Thus did they 
‘tell it out among the heathen that the Lord is king,’ or (according to 
a remarkable reading of the LXX. in Ps. xcvi. 10) ‘that the Lord 
reigned from the tree,’ 


21. ol dpx. r. "Iovd. Now that they have wrung what they wanted 
out of Pilate they see that in granting it he has insulted them publicly 
before the thousands present at the Passover, and in a way not easy 
to resent. The addition ‘of the Jews’ is remarkable, and it occurs 
nowhere else in N. T. It probably refers to the title: these ‘chief 
priests of the Jews’ objected to His being called ‘the King of the Jews.’ 


22. Pilate’s answer illustrates the mixture of obstinacy and relent- 
lessness, which Philo says was characteristic of him. His own in- 
terests are not at stake, so he will have his way: where he had any- 
thing to fear or to gain he could be supple enough. A shrewd, prac- 
tical man of the world, with all a Roman official’s contemptuous impar- 
tiality and severity, and all the disbelief in truth and disinterestedness 
which the age had taught him, he seems to have been one of the many 
with whom self-interest is stronger than their convictions, and who 
can walk uprightly when to do so is easy, but fail in the presence 
of serious difficulty and danger. 


238—27. THe rouR ENEMIES AND THE FOUR FRIENDS. 


23. +a tudria. The upper garment, girdle, sandals, &c. The 
ludrioy was large enough to be worth dividing. By the law De bonis 
damnatorum the clothes of executed criminals were the perquisite of 
the soldiers on duty. The téoocepa shews accurate knowledge: a 
quaternion has charge of the prisoner, as in Acts xii. 4; but there 
the prisoner has to be kept a long time, so four quaternions mount 
guard in turn, one for each watch. Here there was probably a qua- 
ternion to each cross. The danger of a popular outbreak (xviii. 3) is 
at an end, and a small force suffices. 


dpados. Josephus (Ant. m1. vii. 4) tells us that the high-priest’s 
tunic was seamless, whereas in other cases this garment was com- 
monly made of two pieces. Possibly 8. John regards it as a symbol 
of Christ’s Priesthood. The x:rwy was a shirt, reaching from the 
neck to the knees or ancles. ‘‘It is noted by one of the Fathers, that 
Christ’s coat indeed had no seam, but the Church’s vesture was ‘of 
divers colours ;’ whereupon he saith, In veste varietas sit, scissura non 
sit: they be two things, unity and uniformity” (Bacon, Essay 111). 
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24. Adxopev. This use of Aayxdvw is rare, if not unique. Its 
proper meaning is ‘to obtain by lot’ (Luke i. 9; Acts i. 17; 1 Pet. i. 1). 


tva oj ypadrj. See on ii. 22 and xii. 38. It was in order that the 
Divine purpose, already declared by the Psalmist, might be accom- 
plished, that this twofold assignment of Christ’s garments took place. 
8S. John quotes the LXX. verbatim, although there the difference, 
which both he and the original Hebrew mark between the upper and 
under garment, is obliterated. It is from this passage that the refer- 
ence to Ps. xxii. 18 has been inserted in Matt. xxvii. 85; none of the 
Synoptists refer to the Psalm. By of piv ody . v én. 8. John 
emphasizes the fact that this prophecy was most literally fulfilled by 
men who were utterly ignorant of it. 


25. doryk. 54. But there were standing. The 5é answers to the 
previous uéy, and these two particles mark the contrast between the 
two groups. On the one hand, the four plundering soldiers with the 
centurion; on the other, the four ministering women with the be- 
loved disciple. It is not improbable that the women had provided 
(Matt. xvii. 55; Luke viii. 2, 3) the very clothing which the soldiers 
had taken away. 


48. r. p. at., M.oj.7. KK. We are left in doubt whether we here 
have two women or one, whether altogether there are four women or 
three. The former is much the more probable alternative. (1) It 
avoids the very improbable supposition of two sisters having the same 
name, (2) 8. John is fond of parallel expressions; ‘His mother and 
His mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas and Mary Magdalene’ are two 
pairs set one against the other. (3) S. Mark (xv. 40) mentions Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James the Less, and Salome, Mary 
Magdalene is common to both narratives, ‘Mary the mother of James 
the Less’ is the same as ‘Mary of Clopas:’ the natural inference is 
that Salome is the same as ‘His mother’s sister.’ If this is correct, 
(4) 8. John’s silence about the name of ‘His mother’s sister’ is ex- 
plained: she was his own mother, and he is habitually reserved about 
all closely connected with himself. We have seen already that he 
never mentions either his own name, or his brother’s, or the Virgin’s. 
(5) The very ancient Peshito or Syriac Version adopts this view by 
inserting ‘and’ before ‘Mary the (wife) of Clopas.’ ‘H rov KAwma 
may mean the daughter, mother, or even sister of Clopas; but the wife 
is more probable: comp. éx r7js Tov Ovpiov (Matt. i. 6); ray DycxvPlwvos 
(Arist. Eccles. 46); Verania Pisonis (Plin. Ep. 11. 20). There is no 
reason for identifying Clopas here with Cleopas in Luke xxiv. 18: 
Clopas is Aramaic, Cleopas is Greek. The spelling Cleophas is a 
mistake derived from Latin MSS, All Greek authorities have Cleopas. 
If ‘wife’ is rightly inserted, and she is the mother of James the Less, 
Clopas is the same as Alphaeus (Matt. x. 3; comp. xxvii. 56). It is 
said that Clopas and Alphaeus may be different forms of the same 
Aramaic name. For Mapla i May§5. see on vi. 67; Matt. xxvii. 56; 
Luke viii. 2. 


26. &v sjydma. See on xiii. 23: it is no mere periphrasis to avoid 


keel 
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naming him, still less a boastful insertion. It explains why Jesus 
committed him to His Mother and His Mother to him. 


yovar, ed vids cov. See on ii. 4. The act is one of filial care for 
the soul-pierced Mother (Luke ii. 35), who perhaps was thus spared 
the agony of seeing her Son die. 8. John took her home at once, 
this accounts for his omitting the third and fourth Words (Appendix 
C), which would be uttered during his absence. He who had just asked 
God’s forgiveness for His murderers and promised Paradise to His 
fellow-sufferer, now gives another son to His Mother, another mother 
to His friend. If 8. John was the Virgin’s nephew, and if Christ’s. 
‘brethren’ were the sons of Joseph by a former marriage, the fact that 
Christ committed His Mother to her nephew and His own beloved 
disciple rather than to her step-sons requires no explanation, Even 
if His ‘ brethren’ were the sons of Joseph and Mary, their not believing 
on Him (vii. 5) would account for their being set aside; and we have 
no evidence that they believed till after the Resurrection (Acts i. 14). 


els rd tSua. See on i. 11 and xvi. 32. Although the commendation 
was double, each being given to the other, yet (as was natural) 8. John 
assumes the care of Mary rather than she of him. This shews the un- 
tenability of the view that not only S. John, but in him all the Apostles, 
were committed by Christ to the guardianship of Mary. That 8. John 
was known to the high-priest (xviii. 15) and that his family had hired 
servants (Mark i, 20) would seem to imply that he was a man of some 
position and substance, 


28—30. THE TWO WORDS FROM THE oRoss, ‘I Turrst,’ ‘It 18 
FINISHED.’ 


28. perd rovto «lSds. Sce on v. 38, iii. 22, xiii. 1. The identity 
between treré\co-rat here and in v, 30 must be preserved in translation; 
are now finished. The construction that follows is amphibolous. In 
order to avoid the apparent contradiction between all things being 
already finished and something still remaining to be accomplished, 
many critics make tva rekaoOq depend upon reréAecrat. But this is 
awkward. It is better to connect Wa red. with Aéye, especially as Ps. 
lxix, speaks so plainly of the thirst. The seeming contradiction dis- 
appears when we consider that the thirst had been felt before it was 
expressed. All things were finished, including the thirst; but Jesus 
alone knew this. Jn order that the Scripture might be accomplished 
and made perfect, it was necessary that He should make known His 
thirst. ‘‘ He could have borne His drought: He could not bear the 
Scripture not fulfilled’ (Bishop Hall). TeAeww in this sense is re- 
markable and very unusual. 


29. S. John’s exact knowledge appears again. The Synoptists do 
not mention the oaxeves, but he had stood beside it. The dfes was 
either the posca or sour wine for the soldiers during their long watch, 
or something prepared for the sufferers. The sponge and the stalk of 
hyssop being ready at hand is in favour of tae latter. Criminals 
sometimes lived a day or two on the cross. Vinegar is degenerate 
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wine, and may symbolize the fallen nature of those who offered it. 
Hyssop cannot be identified with certainty. The caper-plant, which is 
as likely as any, has stalks which run to two or three feet, and this 
would suffice. It is not probable that Christ’s feet were on a level 
with the spectators’ heads, as pictures represent: this would have in- 
volved needless trouble and expense. Moreover the mockery of the 
soldiers recorded by 8. Luke (see on xxiii. 36) is more intelligible if 
we suppose that they could almost put a vessel to His lips. §8. John 
alone mentions the hyssop; another mark of exact knowledge. Did 
he see in it a coincidence with Exod. xii. 22? 


aweolevres mpooare (rey. Very graphic; wep:0. expresses the placing 
of the sponge round the stalk (Matt. xxi. 83, xxvii. 28, 48), rpoony. the 
offering (xvi. 2) and applying (Mark x. 13) to His lips. The actors 
and their motive are left doubtful. Probably they were soldiers and 
acted in compassion rather than in mockery; or in compassion under 
cover of mockery (Mark xv. 36; Ps. lxix, 22). 


80. WraBev. He had refused the stupefying draught (Matt. xxvii. 
34; Mark xv. 23), which would have clouded His faculties : He accepts 
what will revive them for the effort of a willing surrender of His life. 


ver&teora.. Just as the thirst was there before he expressed it, so 
the consciousness that His work was finished was there (v. 28) before 
He declared it. The Messiah’s work of redemption was accomplished ; 
His Father’s commandment had been obeyed; types and prophecies 
had been fulfilled; His life had been lived, and His teaching com- 
pleted; His last earthly tie had been severed (vv. 26, 27); and the 
end had come. The final ‘ wages of sin’ alone remained to be paid. 


mXl(vas vr. Kepadrfy. Another detail peculiar to the Evangelist who 
witnessed it 


des seein ¢.mv. Thetwo Apostles mark with special clearness that 
the Messiah’s death was entirely voluntary. 8. Matthew says, ‘He let 
go His spirit’ (d4¢jxev); 8. John, ‘He gave up His spirit.’ None of the 
four says ‘He died.’ The other two have étérvevcey; and 8. Luke 
shews clearly that the surrender of life was a willing one by giving the 
words of surrender, ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’— 
‘No one taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.’ It was the 
one thing which Christ claimed to do ‘of Himself’ (x. 18). Contrast 
v. 30, vii. 28, viii. 28, 42. Thus the spirit which He surrendered, 
and the water and the blood (v. 34), bear witness to his Messiahship. 
For ‘ the seven words from the cross’ see Appendix C and notes on 
Luke xxiii, 34; Mark xv. 34; Matt. xxvii. 48. Between the two words 
recorded in these verses (28—30) there is again a marked contrast. 
‘I thirst’ is an expression of suffering; the only one during the 
Passion. ‘It is finished’ is a cry of triumph; and the ‘ therefore’ in 
v. 30 shews how the expression of suffering led on to the cry of tri- 
umph, S. John omits the ‘loud voice’ which all the Synoptists give 
as immediately preceding Christ’s death. It proved that His end 
was voluntary and not the necessary result of exhaustion. Quis ita 
| dormit quando voluerit, sicut Jesus mortuus est quando voluit? Quis 
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ita vestem ponit quando voluerit, sicut se carne exuit quando voluit? 
Quis ita cum voluerit abit, quomodo cum voluit obiit # (S. Augustine). 


81—42. Tue PETITION oF THE JEWS AND THE PETITION oF JOSEPH. 


81. Asin xviii. 28, the Jews shew themselves to be among those 
‘who strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.’ In the midst of deliberate 
judicial murder they are scrupulous about ceremonial observances. 
The odv, as in v. 23, probably does not refer to what immediately 
precedes: it looks back to vv. 20, 21. The Jews still continue their 
relentless hostility. They do not know whether any one of the three 
sufferers is dead or not; their request shews that; so that ‘therefore’ 
cannot mean in consequence of Jesus’ death. In order to save the 
Sabbath, and perhaps also to inflict still further suffering, they ask 
Pilate for this terrible addition to the punishment of crucifixion. 
Certainly the lesson ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ of which 
Christ had twice reminded them, and once in connexion with the 
Sabbath (Matt. xii. 7, ix. 18), had taken no hold on them. 


mapackeuy. The eve of the Sabbath ; and the Sabbath on this oc- 
casion coincided with the 15th Nisan, the first day of the Passover. 
This first day ranked as a Sabbath (Exod. xii. 16: Lev. xxiii. 7); so 
that the day was doubly holy. Comp. vii. 37. 


KkatreaySouw. The cxedoxorla or crurifragium, like crucifixion, was 
@ punishment commonly reserved for slaves. The two were sometimes 
combined, as here. Lactantius (1v. xxvi.) says, ‘His executioners did 
not think it necessary to break His bones, as was their prevailing 
custom ;’ which seems to imply that to Jewish crucifixions this horror 
was commonly added, perhaps to hasten death. For even without a 
Sabbath to make matters more urgent, corpses ought to be removed 
before nightfall (Deut, xxi. 23); whereas the Roman custom was to 
leave them to putrefy on the cross, like our obsolete custom of hanging 
in chains. The plural verb (contrast pelyy just before) emphasizes 
the separate acts: comp, a éweplocevoay (vi. 13). Winer, p. 645. 


34. tvvfev. Pricked or stabbed, a milder word than étexéyrycay 
(v. 87), All ancient Versions mark the difference between the two 
verbs. The Vulgate (aperuit) and Philox. Syriac indicate a reading 
nvacev. The object of the »érre» was to make sure that He was 
dead, The word occurs here only in N. T. 


atpa «x. U8ep. There has been very much discussion as to the 
physical cause of Christ’s death ; and those who investigate this try 
to frame an hypothesis which will at the same time account for the 
effusion of blood and water. Two or three such hypotheses have been 
put forward. But it may be doubted whether they are not altogether 
out of place. It has been seen (v. 30) how the Evangelists insist on 
the fact that the Lord’s death was a voluntary surrender of life, not 
a result forced upon Him. Of course it may be that the voluntariness 
consisted in welcoming causes which must prove fatal. But it is 
more simple to believe that He delivered up His life before natural 
causes became fatal. ‘No one,’ neither Jew nor Roman, ‘took it 
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from Him’ by any means whatever: He lays it down ‘ of Himself’ 
S 18). And if we decline to investigate the physical cause of the 

ord’s death, we need not ask for a physical explanation of what is 
recorded here. §. John assures us that he saw it with his own eyes, 
and he records it that we may believe: i.e. he regards it as a ‘sign’ 
that the corpse was no ordinary one, but a Body that even in death 
was Divine. 

We can scarcely be wrong in supposing that the blood and water 
are symbolical. The order confirms this, Blood symbolizes the 
work of redemption which had just been completed by His death; 
and water symbolizes the ‘ birth from above,’ with its cleansing from 
sin, which was the result of His death, and is the means by which 
we appropriate it. Thus the great Sacraments are represented. 
Some Fathers see in the double effusion the two baptisms, of blood 
(in martyrdom) and of water. Others see the Church, the Spouse 
of Christ, issuing in the Sacraments from the side of the sleeping 
Second Adam, as Eve from the side of the first Adam. 


85. 5 dwpaxds x.r.4 He that hath seen hath borne witness 
and his witness is true (comp. i. 19, 32, 34, viii, 13, 14, xii. 17). 
The use of the perfect participle rather than the aorist is evidence 
that the writer himself is the person who saw. If he were appealing 
to the witness of another person he would almost certainly have 
written, as the A. V., ‘he that saw.’ The inference that the author 
is the person who saw becomes still more clear if we omit the centre 
of the verse, which is somewhat parenthetical: ‘He that hath seen 
hath borne witness, in order that ye also may believe.’ The natural 
sense of this statement is that the narrator is appealing to his own 
experience. Thus the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel is again 
confirmed, (See Westcott, Introduction, p. xxvii.) "AAnOtwy means 
not simply truthful, but genuine, perfect: it fulfils the conditions 
of sufficient evidence. (See on i, 9 and comp. viii. 16, vii. 28.) 
On the other hand dAnOy means things that are true. There is 
no tautology, as in the A. V. §S. Jobn first says that his evidence 
is adequate; he then adds that the contents of it are true. Testimony 
may be sufficient (e.g. of a competent eyewitness) but false: or it 
may be insufficient (e.g. of half-witted child) but true. 8, John 
declares that his testimony is both sufficient and true. 


tva Kal upets wr. That ye also may believe; as well as the witness 
who saw for himself. 

Why does 8. John attest thus earnestly the trustworthiness of his 
narrative at this particular point? Four reasons may be assigned. 
This incident tended to shew (1) the reality of Christ’s humanity against 
Docetic views; and these verses therefore are evidence against the 
theory that the Fourth Gospel is the work of a Docetic Gnostic (see 
on i. 14, vi. 21, vii. 10): (2) the reality of Christ’s Divinity, against 
Ebionite views; while His human form was no mere phantom, but 
flesh and blood, yet He was not therefore a mere man, but the Son 
of God: (3) the reality of Christ’s death, and therefore of His Resur- 
rection, against Jewish insinuations of trickery (comp. Matt. xxviii. 
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18—15); (4) the clear and unexpected fulfilment of two Messianic 
prophecies. 


86. éylvero. Came to pass. Note that 8. John uses the aorist, 
where 8. Matthew, writing nearer to the events, uses yéyover. ‘Hath 
come to pass’ implies that the event is not very remote; Matt. i. 22, 
xxi, 4, xxvi. 56. The ydp depends on riwretoyre. Belief is sup- 
ported by Scripture; for the two surprising events, Christ’s escaping 
the crurifragium and yet having His side pierced, were evidently 
preordained in the Divine counsels, The first ypady (ii. 22, xii. 38) 
is Exod, xii. 46. For “delle 2 apd comp. Matt. xii. 20; Mark v. 4, 
xiv. 3; Rev. ii. 27. Thus He who at the opening of this Gospel 
was proclaimed as the Lamb of God (i. 29, 36), at the close of it 
is declared to be the true Paschal Lamb. The Paschal Lamb, as 
dedicated to God, was protected by the Law from rough treatment 
and common uses. Its bones must not be broken; its remains must 
be burned, Once more we have evidence that 8. John’s consistent 
and precise view is, that the death of Christ coincided with the killing 
of the Paschal Lamb. And this seems also to have been S, Paul’s 
view (see on 1 Cor. v. 7). 


87. Swovra. All present, especially the Jews. The whole world 
was represented there. *Exxevrav, ‘to pierce deeply,’ occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. excepting Rev. i. 7, and forms a connexion worth noting 
between the Gospel and the Apocalypse (see on i. 14, iv. 6, vii. 30, 
Vili. 2, xi, 44, xiii, 8, xv. 20, xx. 16); all the more so because S. John 
here agrees with the present Masoretic Hebrew text and in every 
word differs from the LXX. The LXX. softens down éfexévrncar 
which seemed a strange expression to use of men’s treatment of 

ehovah) into xarwpxjnoavro (‘insulted’). See on vi. 45, xii. 13, 15, 
where there is further evidence of the Evangelist having independent 
knowledge of Hebrew. With the construction els 6y comp. vi. 29, xvii. 9. 


88. perd 8 ravta. But after these things. The d¢ marks a 
contrast between the hostile petition of the Jews and the friendly 
petition of Joseph. Tatra as distinct from rovro shews that no one 
event is singled out with which what follows is connected: the 
sequence is indefinite (iii. 22). Contrast v. 28: there the sequence is 
direct and definite (ii. 12, xi. 7,11). For Joseph of Arimathaea see on 
Matt. xxvii. 57; Mark xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 50. The Synoptists tell us 
that he was rich, a member of the Sanhedrin, a good and just man 
who had not consented to the Sanhedrin’s counsel and crime, one who 
(like Simeon and Anna) waited for the kingdom of God, and had 
become a disciple of Christ. Ard +. @éBov forms a coincidence with 
§. Mark, who says of him (xv. 43) that ‘having summoned courage (rod- 
pjoas) he went in unto Pilate,’ implying that like Nicodemus he was 
naturally timid. Joseph probably went to Pilate as soon as he knew 
that Jesus was dead: the vague ‘after these things’ need not mean - 
that he did not act till after the piercing of the side. With pe r. 
copa comp. Matt, xiv. 12; Acts viii. 2. 
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89. Another coincidence. Nicodemus also was a member of the 
Sanhedrin (iii. 1), and his acquaintance with Joseph is thus explained. 
But it is 8. Oar who tells us that Joseph was one of the Sanhedrin, 
§. John who brings him in contact with Nicodemus, It would seem 
as if Joseph’s unusual courage had inspired Nicodemus also. Thus 
Jesus by being lifted up is already drawing men unto Him. These 
Jewish aristocrats first confess Him in the hour of His deepest degra- 
dation. Téa is either at the beginning of Christ’s ministry, or 
the first time He came to Jesus. The meaning of the Brazen Serpent, 
of which he heard then (iii. 14), is becoming plain to him now. 


plypa. This may be a correction of &cyua (NB), a roll. Myrrh- 
gum (Matt. ii. 11) and pounded aloe-wood (here only) are both aro- 
matic: ‘All thy garments are myrrh and aloes’ (Ps, xlv. 8). The 
quantity is cal (2 Chron. xvi. 14), but not improbable, and reminds 
us of Mary’s profusion (xii. 8), It is a rich man’s proof of devotion, 
and possibly of remorse for a timidity which now seemed irremedi- 
able: his courage had come too late. 


40. &&noav aird 60. Bound it in linen cloths. The é0éna (see on 
Luke xxiv. 12). seem to be the bandages, whereas the owddv (Matt. 
xxvii. 59; Mark xv. 46; Luke xxiii. se) 7 a large sheet (Mark xiv. 51) 
to envelope the whole, KaQds tos é *I. distinguishes Jewish 
from other modes of embalming. The Egyptians had three methods, 
but in all cases removed part of the intestines and steeped the body in 
nitre (Herod. um. 86 ff.) “Evradgid{ev occurs elsewhere only Matt. 
xxvi. 12: évragiacpyeés occurs xii. 7; Mark xiv. 8: in LXX. (Gen. 1, 2) 
it is used for the embalming of J acob. 


41. xyros. 8. John alone mentions it, as he alone mentions the 
other ben en (xviii. 1). It probably belonged to Joseph, for the tomb 
was his (Matt. xxvii. 60). This shews that Joseph, though of Arima- 
thaea, had settled in Jerusalem. For xatvéy see on xiii.34. §. Mat- 
thew also says that it was new, 8. Luke that never man had yet lain 
in it. 8. John states the fact both ways with great emphasis. It is 
another royal honour. Not even in its contact with the grave did 
‘His flesh see corruption.’ Comp. the colt, whereon no man ever yet 
eat (Luke xix. 30). 


42. The burial was hastily performed: after the great Sabbath 
ra intended to make a more solemn and complete burial. The fact 

his having a tomb of his own close to Golgotha had perhaps sug- 
gested to Joseph the thought of going to Pilate. For the addition 
rev lJovSaley see on ii. 13, xi. 55: it suggests a time when there was 
already a Christian ‘ Preparation.’ The order of the words, with the 
pathetic ending, should be preserved. There therefore, because of the 
Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb was nigh at hand), laid they Jesus. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


11. te pvypele for 7d pynuetoy with AB against KUX. 


16. Before ‘PaBBovvt insert ‘EBpaiorl with NBDLXA against A 
(omitted as unnecessary). 


19. Before caBBdrwv omit réy (from v.1), and before Sd omit 
ouvryypévoe (explanatory gloss). 


20. After Weafev omit adrofs: abrots for avrov. 
29. After pe omit Owxnd with NABCD. 


We enter now upon the third and last part of the second main 
division of the Gospel. The Evangelist having set before us the 
INNER GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST IN His Last DiscouRsE (xiii.—xvii.), 
and His outER GLORIFICATION IN His Passion AND Dgara (xviii., xix.), 
now gives us his record of THE RESURRECTION AND THREEFOLD Mant- 
FESTATION OF CHRIST (xx.). 

The chapter falls naturally into five sections. 1. The first Evi- 
dence of the Resurrection (1—10). 2. The Manifestation to Mary 
Magdalene (11—18). 3. The Manifestation to the Ten and others 
(19—28). 4. The Manifestation to 8S. Thomas and others (24—29). 
5. The Conclusion and Purpose of the Gospel (80, a 

8. John’s Gospel preserves its character to the end. Like the rest 
of his narrative, the account of the Resurrection is not intended as a 
complete record ;—it is avowedly the very reverse of complete (v. 30) ; 
—but a series of typical scenes selected as embodiments of spiritual 
truth. Here also, as in the rest of the narrative, we have individual 
characters marked with singular distinctness. The traits which 
distinguish S. Peter, 8. John, 8. Thomas, and the Magdalene in this 
chapter are clear and completely in harmony with what is told of 
the four elsewhere. 

Of the incidents omitted by 8. John many are given in the other 
hl ep or by 8. Paul. S. Matthew and S. Mark; the angel’s message 
to the two Marys and Salome, S. Matthew and [S. Mark]; the 
farewell charge and promise, S. Luke and [S. Mark]; the mani- 
festation to two disciples not Apostles. S. Matthew; the earthquake, 
angel’s descent to remove the stone, soldiers’ terror and report to the 
priests, device of the Sanhedrin, manifestation on the mountain in 
Galilee (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 6). [S. Mark]; the reproach for unbelief. 
S. Iuke; the manifestation to 8. Peter (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 5), conver- 
sation on the road to Emmaus, proof that He is not a spirit, mani- 
festation before the Ascension (comp. Acts i.6—9). S. Paul; mani- 
aay to the Twelve, to 8. James, and to 8. Paul himself (1 Cor. 
xv, ‘ 
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To these incidents 8. John adds, besides the contents of chap. xxi., 
the gift of the power of absolution, and the manifestation on the 
second Lord’s Day, when 8. Thomas was present. 

It may be freely admitted that the difficulty of harmonizing the 
different accounts of the Resurrection is very great. As so often in 
the Gospel narrative, we have not the knowledge required for piecing 
together the fragmentary accounts that have been granted to us. To 
this extent it may be allowed that the evidence for the Resurrection 
is not what we should antecedently have desired. 

But it is no paradox to say that for this very reason, as well as 
for other reasons, the evidence is sufficient. Impostors would have 
made the evidence more harmonious. The difficulty arises from 
independent witnesses telling their own tale, not caring in their con- 
sciousness of its truth to make it clearly agree with what had been 
told elsewhere. The writer of the Fourth Gospel must have known 
of some, if not all, of the Synoptic accounts; but he writes freely and 
firmly from his own independent experience and information. All 
the Gospels agree in the following very important particulars; 

1. The Resurrection itself is left undescribed. Like all beginnings, 
whether in history or nature, it is hidden from view. 

2. . The manifestations were granted to disciples only, but to dis- 
ciples wholly unexpectant of a Resurrection. The theory that they 
were visions resulting from enthusiastic expectations, is against all 
the evidence. 

8. They were received with doubt and hesitation at first. 

4. Mere reports were rejected. 

5. The manifestations were granted to all kinds of witnesses, both 
male and female, both individuals and companies. 

6. The result was a conviction, which nothing ever shook, that 
‘the Lord had risen indeed’ and been present with them. 

All four accounts also agree in some of the details; 

1, The evidence begins with the visit of women to the sepulchre 
in the early morning. 

2. The first sign was the removal of the stone. 

8. Angels were seen before the Lord was seen. 

(See Westcott, Speaker’s Commentary, 11. pp. 287, 8. 


1—10. THe First EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


1. +. oaBB. Td ca8Bara may mean either the Sabbath, on the 
analogy of names of festivals, ra éyxalyia, rd wavadqvaa, &c., or the 
week, as the interval between two Sabbaths: here literally, on day one 
of the week (Luke xxiv. 1). 8S. John has not mentioned the stone; 
but he speaks of it as known, tov Nido». §. Mark notes the placing of 
it, 8. Matthew the sealing: all four note the displacement: onto 
éx, lifted out of. 


2. Concluding that the body must be gone, she runneth therefore 
to 8. Peter. He is still chief of the Apostles, and as such is consulted 
first, in spite of his fall. The repetition of mpés implies that he was 
not living with 8. John, though (v, 8) near him. We are in doubt 
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whether 8y éM\a applies to him as well as to ‘the other disciple.’ 
The special phrase for 8. John is é» tydara (xiii. 22). 


fipav. She makes no attempt to determine whether friends or 
foes have done it (comp. Luke xii. 20): ofSapew agrees with the Syn- 
optists’ account, that other women came also. She left them to go 
to the Apostles. 


8. The change from the single act, é€4AGev, to that which lasted 
some time, Hpxovro, is marked by change of tense; see on xi. 29. 


4. brpexov...mpodd. rdéx. 7. If. Literally, began to run...ran on 
before, more quickly than Peter: rax. 7. Il. being epexegetic. The 
more usual form @accoyv does not occur in N. T. (xiii. 27; 1 Tim. iii. 
14; Heb. xiii, 19, 23). 8S. John ran more quickly as being much 
younger. Would a second century writer have thought of this in in- 
venting a story? And how simply does 8. John give us the process of 
conviction through which his mind passed: the dull unbelief before- 
hand, the eager wonder in running, the timidity and awe on arriving, 
the birth of faith in the tomb. This is true psychology free from 
. self-consciousness. 


wapaxinpas. The word occurs again v. 11 and Luke xxiv. in a 
literal sense, of ‘bending down to look carefully at;’ in a figurative 
sense 1 Pet. i. 12; James i. 25 (see notes). In Ecolus. xiv. 23 it is 
used of the earnest searcher after wisdom; in xxi. 23 of the rude 
ae of a fool. BaAéwre is seeth at a glance, as distinct from Oewpet 
(v. 6). 


6. Both Apostles act characteristically. 8. John remains without 
in awe and meditation: 8. Peter with his natural impulsiveness goes 
in at once. He takes a complete survey (Gewpet), and hence sees the 
govSdptoy (xi. 44), which 8. John in his short look had not observed. 
How natural is the adroé (v. 7): the writer is absorbed in his subject 
and feels no need to mention the name. The details (so meagre in 
Luke xxiv. 12) here tell of the eyewitness: he even remembers that 
the napkin was folded. 


8. Kalédriorevoey. See oni. 7. More difficulty has perhaps been 
made about this than is necessary. ‘Believed what?’ is asked. That 
Jesus was risen. The whole context implies it; and comp. v. 25. 
The careful arrangement of the grave-clothes proved that the body 
had not been taken away in haste as by a foe: and friends would 
scarcely have removed them at all. It is thoroughly natural that 
8. John speaks only of himself, saying nothing of 8. Peter. He is 
full of the impression which the empty and orderly tomb made upon 
his own mind; and it is to this that vv. 1—7 lead up, just as the 
whole Gospel leads up tov. 29, 8. Luke (xxiv, 12—of doubtful genuine- 
ae At rao only of 8. Peter’s wonder, neither affirming nor denying 


9. ovSére. Not even yet. 8. John’s belief in the Resurrection 
was as yet based only on what he had seen in the sepulchre. He had 
nothing derived from prophecy to help him. The candour of the 
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Evangelists is again shewn very strongly in the simple avowal that 
the love of Apostles failed to grasp and remember what the enmity of 
the priests understood and treasured up. Even with Christ to ex- 
pound Scripture to them, the prophecies about His Passion and Re- 
surrection had remained a sealed book to them (Luke xxiv. 25—27). 
For 8& comp. iii. 14, xii. 834; Matt. xvi. 21, xxvi. 54; Mark viii. 31; 
Luke ix. 22, xvii. 25, xxii. 87, xxiv. 7, 26,44. The Divine determina- 
tion meets us throughout Christ’s life on earth, and is pointed out 
with frequency towards the close of it. Comp. Eph. iii. 11. 


10. dawrjdGov...xpds atrots. The reading is doubtful: avrods 
=éavrots is best. Comp. dri\Oov xa’ éavrovs (1 Sam. xxvi, 12). 


11—18. Tue ManiresraTion To Many MaGpALeENeE. 


11—18. It has been noticed that the three manifestations in this 
Chapter correspond to the three divisions of the Prayer in Chap. xvii. 
Here we see Jesus Himself; in the second, Jesus in relation to His 
disciples ; in the third, Jesus in relation to all who have not seen and 
yet have believed. 


11, Mapta Sé. She had returned to the sepulchre after the hurry- 
ing Apostles. Mark xvi. 9 states definitely, what we gather from this 
section, that the risen Lord’s first appearance was to Mary Magda- 
lene: the details of the meeting are given by 8S. John alone. She 
continued standing (xviii. 5, 16, 18, xix. 25) after the other two had 
gone. 


12. dyyéovs. Here only do angels appear in 8. John’s narrative. 
Comp. i. 52, xii. 29, [v. 4]. An appearance of angels to women occurs 
in all the accounts of the Resurrection. We are ignorant of the laws 
which determine such appearances; the two Apostles had seen nothing. 
For év Aevxois comp. Rev. iii. 4: in Rev. iii. 5, iv. 4, luarlos is added. 


13. +. Kipiév pov...ofSa. Inv. 2 it was r. xdpioy and otdayev. In 
speaking to Apostles she includes other believers; in speaking to 
strangers she represents the relationship and the loss as personal. 
These words express the burden of her thoughts since she first saw 
that the stone had been removed. She is so full of it that she has no 
thought of the strangeness of this appearance in the tomb. We may 
reasonably suppose that the Evangelist obtained his information from 
Mary herself. ‘‘The extreme simplicity of the narrative reflects some- 
thing of the solemn majesty of the scene. The sentences follow with- 
out any connecting particles till v.19. Comp. o. xv.” (Westcott). 


14. dorpadyn. Perhaps she becomes in some way conscious of 
another Presence. But Christ’s Risen Body is so changed as not to 
be recognised at once even by those who had known Him well. It has 
new powers and a new majesty. Comp. xxi. 4; Luke xxiv. 16, 37; 
Matt. xxviii. 17; [Mark xvi. 12]. 


15. 6s. Because He was there at that early hour. The 
omission of His name is again (v. 7) very natural : she is so full of her 
loss that she assumes that others know all about it, 2% is emphatic; 
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‘Thou, and not some enemy.’ For éBdoracas see on xii. 6. In her 
loving devotion she does not measure her strength: xdyw adrév apd. 
Note that it is r. xdpiow (v. 2), 7. x. wou (v. 13), adréy thrice (v. 15); 
never Tr. cGpua or tr. vexpéy. His lifeless form to her is still Himself. 


16. Mapidp. The term of general address, T'vva:, awoke no echo in 
her heart; the sign of personal knowledge and sympathy comes home 
to her at once. Thus ‘He calleth His own sheep by name’ (x. 3). The 
addition of ‘EBpaicor( is of importance as indicating the language 
spoken between Christ and His disciples. 8. John thinks it well to 
remind Greek readers that Greek was not the language used. Comp. 
Acts xxii. 2, xxvi. 14, and see on v. 2. The form ‘PaBBovvl or ie 4 

vvel occurs also in Mark x. 51, but has been obliterated in A.V. 

¢ is said to be Galilean, and if so natural in a woman of Magdala. 
Would any but a Jew of Palestine have preserved this? Its literal 
meaning is ‘my Master,’ but the pronominal portion of the word had 
lost almost all meaning: comp. ‘Monsieur.’ §. John’s translation 
shews that as yet her belief is very imperfect: she uses a mere human 
title. 


17. pi p. drrov. This is a passage of well-known difficulty. At 
first aight hie reason given for refraining from touching would seem to 
be more suitable to a permission to touch. Comp. iv. 44. Itis perhaps 
needless to enquire whether the ydp refers to the whole of what follows 
or only to the first sentence, ‘Iam not yet ascended to the Father.’ In 
either case the meaning would be, that the Ascension has not yet taken 
place, although it soon will do so, whereas Mary’s action assumes that 
it has taken place. If ydp refers to the first clause only, then the em- 
phasis is thrown on Mary’s mistake; if ydp refers to the whole of what 
is said, then the emphasis is thrown on the promise that what Mary 
craves shall be granted in a higher way to both her and others very 
goon. The translation ‘touch Me not’ is inadequate and gives a false 
impression. “Amrec#a: does not mean to ‘touch’ and ‘handle’ with 
a view to seeing whether His body was real; this Christ not only 
allowed but enjoined (v. 27; Luke xxiv. 39; comp. 1 John i. 1): rather 
it means to ‘hold on to’ and ‘cling to.’ Moreover it is the present (not 
aorist) imperative; and the full meaning will therefore be, ‘Do not 
continue holding Me,’ or simply, hold Me not. The old and often in- 
terrupted earthly intercourse is over; the new and continuous inter- 
course with the Ascended Lord has not yet begun: but that Presence 
will be granted soon, and there will be no need of straining eyes and 
clinging hands to realise it. or a large collection of various inter- 
pretations see Meyer.) The reading pos r. wrarépa (without nov) agrees 
better with wp. r. d8. pov. The general relationship applying both to 
Him and them is stated first, and then it is pointedly distinguished in 
its application to Him and to them. 


avaBalve. I am ascending. The change has already begun: earth 
is His home no longer. In Luke xxiv. 44 Jesus says, ‘These are My 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you.’ Mary’s 
error consisted in supposing that Jesus was again with her under the 
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old conditions. He ts with them no longer after the fiesh: He only 
appears to them. Soon He will be in them as the glorified Christ. The 
present interval is one of transition. But He remains perfect Man : 
He still speaks of ‘My God.’ Comp. Rev. iii. 12. Thus also S. Paul 
and 8. Peter speak of ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Comp. Eph, i. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 81; 1 Peter i. 3; and see on Rom. xv. 6; 
2 Cor. i. 3, where the expression is blurred in the A.V. 


18. a aioe Laprenteds The more usual form is é\Goica dyyé\- 
rec; xi. 17, xvi. 8. Comp. xx. 6. She becomes an Apostle to the 
Apostles. 
Thus as Mary’s love seems to have been the first to manifest itself 
M4 1), so the first Manifestation of the Risen Lord is granted to her. 
t confirms our trust in the Gospel narratives to find this stated. A 
writer of a fictitious account would almost certainly have represented 
the first appearance as being to the Virgin, or to 8. Peter, the chief of 
the Apostles, or to 8. John, the beloved disciple, or to the chosen three. 
But these are all passed over, and this honour is given to her, who had 


_once been possessed by seven devils, to Mary of Magdala, ‘for she loved 


much.’ A late and worthless tradition does assign the first appearance 
to the Virgin; but so completely has Christ’s earthly relationship to 
her been severed (xix. 26, 27), that henceforth she appears only among 
the other believers (Acts i. 14). 


19—23. Tor MANIFESTATION TO THE TEN AND OTHERS. 


19. otons odv db. Note the great precision of the expression. 
When therefore it was evening on that day, the first of the week: 
that memorable day, the ‘day of days.’ Comp. i. 39, v. 9, xi. 49, 
xviii. 13, where ‘that’ has a similar meaning. Evidently the hour is 
late; the disciples have returned from Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 23), and 
it was evening when they left Emmaus, At least it must be long after 
sunset, when the second day of the week, according to the Jewish 
reckoning, would begin. And §. John speaks of it as still part of the 
first day. This is a point in favour of 8. John’s using the modern 
method in counting the hours: it has a special bearing on the explana- 
tion of ‘the seventh hour’ in iv. 52, See notes there and on xix. 14. 


v. Bvpdy xexA. This is mentioned both here and v. 26 to shew that 
the appearance was miraculous. After the Resurrection Christ’s 
human form, though still real and corporeal (Luke xxiv. 39), is not 
subject to the ordinary conditions of material bodies. It is év addOap- 
alg, év dbfy, ev duvduec, rvevparixdy (1 Cor. xv. 42—44). Before the 
Resurrection He was visible, unless He willed it otherwise; after the 
Resurrection it would seem that He was invisible, unless He willed it 
otherwise. Comp. Luke xxiv.31. Ot pa@nral includes more than the 
Apostles, as is clear from Luke xxiv. 33. It was natural that the small 
community of believers should come together, to discuss the reported 
appearances of the Lord, as well as for mutual comfort and support 
under the (prevailing) fear of the Jews (comp. vii. 13), The Sanhedrin 
might go on to attack Jesus’ disciples; all the more so now that 
rumours of His being alive were spreading. 
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jrsev 6°I. It is futile to discuss how; that the doors were miracu- 
lously opened, as in S. Peter’s release from prison, is neither stated. 
nor implied. For els after torn comp. xix. 13, (xxi. 4). His greeting 
is the ordinary greeting intensified. For this very simple form of it 
comp. Judg. vi. 23; 1 Chron. xii. 18. His last word to them in their 
sorrow before His Passion (xvi. 33), His first word to them in -their 
terror (Luke xxiv, 37) at His return, is ‘Peace.’ Possibly the place 
was the same; the large upper room where they had last been all 
together, 


20. xal vr. wievpavy. §. Luke, who does not mention the piercing 
of the side, has xal 7. wéSag (xxiv. 39 :—v.40, the exact parallel of this, 
is of very doubtful genuineness). Tdv xéproy (not avréy) is important: 
till then they had seen a form, but like Mary of Magdala and thie 
two at Emmaus, they knew not whose it was. Thus their sorrow 
is turned into joy (xvi. 20). 


21. clrev otv. He said therefore: because now they were able 
to receive it. Their alarm was dispelled and they knew that He 
was the Lord. He repeats His message of ‘ Peace.’ For daéoradxev 
and wépww see on i. 33. Christ’s mission is henceforth to be carried 
on by His disciples. He is 6 dwécrodos (Heb. iii. 1), even as they 
are axéoro\o. The close correspondence between the two missions 
is shewn by xaQds, even as (xvii. 18). Note the present tense, I 
am sending; their mission has already begun (xvii. 9); and the first 
part of it was to be the proclamation of the truth just brought home to 
themselves—the Resurrection (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, iv. 2, 33, &c.). 


22. tvepbrnoe. The very same verb (here only in N. T.) is used 
by the LXX. in Gen. ii. 7 (Wisdom xv. 11) of breathing life into 
Adam, This Gospel of the new Creation looks back at its close, as 
at its beginning (i. 1), to the first Creation. 

We are probably to regard the breath here not merely as the emblem 
of the Spirit (iii. 8), but as the means by which the Spirit was im- 
parted to them. ‘ Receive ye,’ combined with the action of breathing, 
implies this. This is all the more clear in the Greek, because rveiua 
means both ‘ breath’ and ‘spirit,’ a point which cannot be preserved 
in English; but at least ‘Spirit’ is better than ‘Ghost.’ We have 
here, therefore, an anticipation and earnest of Pentecost; just as 
Christ’s bodily return from the grave and temporary manifestation 
to them was an anticipation of His spiritual return and abiding 
Presence with them ‘even unto the end of the world.’ Verus homo, 
qui spirare, verus Deus, qui Spiritum potuit donare (8. Anselm). 


AdBere. Take yo, implying that the recipient may welcome or 
reject the gift: he is not a mere passive receptacle. It is the very 
word used for ‘ Take’ (Matt. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22; Luke xxii. 17) 
in the account of the institution of the Eucharist; which somewhat 
confirms the view that here, as there, there is an outward sign and 
vehicle of an inward spiritual grace. The expression still more 
plainly implies that some gift was offered and bestowed then and 
there: it is wresting plain language to make ‘Take ye’ a mere 
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promise. There was therefore a Paschal as distinct from a Pente- 
costal gift of the Holy Spirit, the one preparatory to the other. It 
should be noticed that awvevpa dyov is without the article, and this 
seems to imply that the gift is not made in all its fulness. See 
on xiv. 26, where both substantive and adjective have the article. 


23. dv rwev Sone Comp. dges in the Lord’s Prayer. This 
power accompanies the gift of the Spirit just conferred. It must 
be noticed (1) that it is given to the whole company present; not to 
the Apostles alone. Of the Apostles one was absent, and there were 
others present who were not Apostles: no hint is given that this 
power is confined to the Ten, The commission in the first instance is 
to the community as a whole, not to the Ministry alone. Of course 
this does not imply that all present were raised to the rank of 
Apostles; which would contradict the plain narrative of the Acts; 
nor that the commission could not be delegated to the Ministry; 
which would contradict the history of the Church. 

It follows from this (2) that the power being conferred on the 
community and never revoked, the power continues so long as the 
community continues. While the Christian Church lasts it has the 
power of remitting and retaining along with the power of spiritual 
discernment which is part of the gift of the Spirit. That is, it has 
the power to declare the conditions on which forgiveness is granted . 
and the fact that it has or has not been granted. 

It should be noted (3) that the expression throughout is plural on 
both sides. As it is the community rather than individuals that is 
invested with the power, so it is classes of men rather than individuals 
on whom it is exercised. God deals with mankind not in the mass 
but with personal love and knowledge soul by soul. His Church 
in fulfilling its mission from Him, while keeping this ideal in view, 
is compelled for the most part to minister to men in groups and 
classes. The plural here seems to indicate not what must always 
be or ought to be the case, but what generally is. 


ddlovrar...cexpatnvra:. The force of the perfect is—‘are ipso 
facto remitted ’—‘are ipso facto retained.’ But d¢éwvra is not a 
secure reading: adleyra: is strongly supported; and there are other 
variations, When the community under the guidance of the Spirit 
has spoken, the result is complete. The meaning of mre is 
‘hold fast,’ so that they do not depart from the sinner. The word 
occurs here only in this Gospel. In Revelation it is used of ‘ holding 
fast doctrine,’ &c. (ii. 14, 15, 25, iii. 11; comp. 2 Thess, ii. 15). 


94—29. THe ManirestaTiIon To S. THOMAS AND OTHERS. 
Peculiar to §. John. 


24. Qopds...ovK qv per’ adrav. His melancholy temperament 
(see on xi. 16) might dispose him to solitude and to put no trust in 
the rumours of Christ’s Resurrection if they reached him on Easter 
Day. And afterwards his despondency is too great to be removed by 
the repeated (E\eyor) testimony even of eyewitnesses. He has but one 
reply (elxev); and the test which he selects has various points of 
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contact with the surroundings. The wounds had been the cause of 
his despair; it is they that must reassure him. The print of them 
would prove beyond all doubt that it was indeed his Lord that had 
returned to him. Moreover, the Ten had no doubt told him of their 
own terror and hesitation, and how Jesus had invited them to ‘handle 
Him and see’ in order to convince themselves. This would suggest a 
similar mode of proof to 8. Thomas, 


25. PddAw...BdAw. In both places, put: see on v. 7. The negation 
is in the strongest form, ov py mor., I will in no wise believe ; 
and the condition is stated without hope: not, ‘If I see, I will 
believe,’ but, ‘ Except I see, I will not.’ This obstinacy appears also in 
the repetitions in the asseveration. Téoy for the second rv¥rov is 
an early corruption. It is asked, as in v. 8, ‘Believe what?’ The 
answer is the same with even more certainty; that Jesus was risen. 


26. 7p. oxrd. Including both extremes, according to the Jewish 
method. This is therefore the Sunday following Easter Day. We 
are not to understand that the disciples had not met together during 
the interval, but that there is no appearance of Jesus to record. They 
are left to ponder over what they have seen. The first step is here 
taken towards establishing ‘the Lord’s Day’ as the Christian weekly 
festival. The Passover is over, so that the meeting of the disciples 
has nothing to do with that. It is not clear why they had not 
already started for Galilee as commanded (Mark xvi. 7; Matt. xxviii. 
7). Perhaps the obstinacy of S. Thomas had detained them. IId\w 
and tow shew that the place is the same: the time of day is not 
given. 


27. Jesus at once shews 8. Thomas that He knows the test which 
he had demanded. The reproduction of his very words helps to 
bring home the grossness of the demand. Note ylvov: become. He 
is at the point where faith and unbelief part company: his suspense 
of judgment has been neither the one nor the other. It is not worth 
while to strain after a literal reproduction in English of the verbal 
contradiction between dmeros and mods, as ‘unbelieving’ and 
‘believing’ or ‘ faithless’ and ‘faithful.’ 

28. Not merely the sight of Jesus but the conviction of His 
omniscience overwhelms 8. Thomas, as it did Nathanael (i. 50), 
and the Samaritan woman (iv. 29). His faith rises with a bound to 
its full height in the cry of adoration, with which the Gospel closes. 


5 xvpids p. uk. 6 Oeds p. For the nominatives comp. xix. 3; Matt. 
xi 26; Luke viii. 54, xii, 32. Most unnatural is the Unitarian view, 
that these words are an expression of astonishment addressed to 
God, Against this are (1) the plain and conclusive elrey avrg; 
(2) 6 xépids pov, which is manifestly addressed to Christ (comp. v. 13) ‘ 
(3) the fact that this confession of faith forms a climax and con- 
clusion to the whole Gospel. The words are rightly considered as 
an impassioned declaration on the part of a devoted but (in the 
better sense of the term) sceptical Apostle of his conviction, not 
merely that his Risen Lord stood before him, but that this Lord 
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was also his God. And it must be noted that Christ does not correct 
His Apostle for this avowal, any more than He corrected the Jews 
for supposing that He claimed to be tov rg Oe@ (v. 18); rather 
He accepts and approves this confession of belief in His Divinity. 


29. ddpaxas. Seeoni. 18. This seems to shew that sight with- 
out touch sufficed. Ierloreveas (xi. 27) is half question, half excla- 
mation: comp. i. 51, xvi. 31. The change from perfects to aorists 
should be noted: Blessed are they who saw not and (yet) believed. 
There were already disciples who believed without having seen the 
Risen Lord; and from a point of view in the future Jesus sees many 
more such. 

This last great declaration of blessedness is a Beatitude which is 
the special property of the countless number of believers who have 
never seen Christ in the flesh. Just as it is possible for every 
Christian to become equal in blessedness to Christ’s Mother and 
brethren by obedience (Matt. xii. 49, 50), so it is possible for them to 
transcend the blessedness of Apostles by faith. All the Apostles, like 
8. Thomas, had seen before they believed: even S. John’s faith did 
not shew itself until he had had evidence (v. 8). 8S. Thomas had the 
opportunity of believing without seeing, but rejected it. The same 
opportunity is granted to all believers now. 

Thus this wonderful Gospel begins and ends with the same article 
of faith. ‘The Word was God,’—‘ the Word became flesh,’ is the 
Evangelist’s solemn confession of a belief which had been proved and 
deepened by the experience of more than half a century. From this 
he starts, and patiently traces out for us the main points in the 
evidence out of which that belief had grown. This done, he shews us 
the power of the evidence first over himself (v. 8), and then over one 
who was needlessly wary of being influenced by insufficient testimony. 
The result in the one case is silent conviction, in the other the in- 
stantaneous confession, at once the result of questioning and the 
victory over it, ‘My Lord and my God.’ Thomas has ‘died with 
Him’ and risen again. 


80, 31. THe ConcLiusion anp Purpose oF THE GOSPEL. 


qwohkAd p. ody x. dAXa o. Many and other signs, therefore - 
might be expected from those which have been recorded in this book). 
The context shews that onpeta must not be limited to proofs of the 
Resurrection. 8. John is glancing back over his whole work, té 
BiBAloy rotroy, and the onueia are miracles generally: comp. xii. 87. 
Tlo\Ad x. @AXa points the same way; the signs of the Resurrection 
were few and similar. Méy anticipates 5¢é in v. 31, and ody marks 
the transition: comp. Mark xvi. 19, 20; Phil, ii. 23, 24. Winer, p 
556. With évomoy t. padyrey comp. xvi. 26, Acts i. 21, 22. 


$1. raivra 5é. But these (signs). On the one hand there were 
many unrecorded ; but on the other hand some have been recorded. 
And these are all signs: every act has been significant. It was not 
8. John’s purpose to write a complete ‘ Life of Christ ;’ it was not his 
purpose to write a ‘Life’ at all. Rather he would narrate just those 
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facts respecting Jesus which would produce a saving faith in Him as 

the Messiah and the Son of God. §. John’s work is ‘a Gospel and 

re a most imperfect as a biography, it is ‘complete as a 
ospel.’ 


tva murreénre. That those who read this record may be convinced 
of two things,—identical in the Divine counsels, identical in fact, but 
separate in the thoughts of men,—(1) that Jesus, the well-known 
Teacher and true man, is the Christ, the long looked for Messiah and 
Deliverer of Israel, the fulfiller of type and prophecy; (2) that He is 
also the Son of God, the Divine Word and true God. Were He not 
the latter He could not be the former, although men have failed to see 
this. Some had been looking for a mere Prophet and Wonder- 
worker,—a second Moses or a second Elijah; others had been looking 
for an earthly King and Conqueror,—a second David or a second 
Solomon. ‘These views were all far short of the truth, and too often 
obscured and hindered the truth. Jesus, the Lord’s Anointed, must 
be and is—not only very man but very God: 1 John iv. 14,15. This 
truth is worth having for its own sake; but, as S. John’s experience 
had taught him, to possess it is to possess eternal life: 1 John v. 13, 
& passage which seems to shew that the object of the Epistle is 
similar to that of the Gospel as here set forth. See on iii. 36. 
For é& r@ évépar. attot see on i, 12. The conclusion of the 
Gospel is an echo of the beginning (i. 4, 12); and it once more 
gives a flat contradiction to Gnostic teaching. (1) Jesus is no mere 
man to whom a divine being was for a time united, but the Messiah 
and very God. (2) Eternal life is to be obtained, not by intellectual 
enlightenment, but by faith in the name of Jesus. Comp. Acts iv. 10; 
1 Cor. vi. 11. 

It is quite manifest that this was in the first instance intended as 
the end of the Gospel. The conflict between belief and unbelief 
recorded in it reaches a climax in the confession of 8. Thomas and the 
Beatitude which follows: the work appears to be complete; and the 
Evangelist abruptly but deliberately brings it to a close. What follows 
is an afterthought, added by 8. John’s own hand, as the style and 
language sufficiently indicate, but not part of the original plan. 
There is nothing to shew how long an interval elapsed before the 
addition was made, nor whether the Gospel was ever published 
without it. The absence of evidence as to this latter point favours 
the view that the Gospel was not given to the world until after the 
appendix was written. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


8. tvéBnoay for dvéBncay. Omit etOis after mdotov. 
6. toxvov (NBCDLA) for foxvcay (AP to suit {Badoy). 


11. _ els rv yyy (NABCLPXA) for éwi rijs ys (E). After dvéBy we 
should probably insert od» with NBCLX against ADP. 
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15, 16,17. ‘Twdvov (NBC'DL) for Iwvd (AC? from Matt. xvi. 17). 


16,17. mpoBdria for rpéfara: in v. 16 the balance of evidence 
against apoBara is less strong than in v. 17. 


17. wdvra before od, with NBC!D against AC*. 
21. After rovroy insert otv, with NBCD against A. 
23. ovros before 6 Adyos, with NBCD against A. 


25. d& (NBC!X) for dca (AC?D). At the end omit ’Ayijv, with 
SNABD against E. See Hermathena No. 19, 1893. 


Tue EPprmoGcuE on APPENDIX. 


This Epilogue to a certain extent balances the Prologue, the main 
body of the Gospel in two great divisions lying in between them ; but 
with this difference, that the Prologue is part of the original plan of 
the Gospel, whereas the Epilogue is not. It is evident that when the 
Evangelist wrote xx. 30, he had no intention of narrating any more 
‘signs.’ The reason for adding this appendix can be conjectured 
with something like certainty: the Evangelist wished to give a full 
and exact account of Christ’s words respecting himself, about which 
there had been serious misunderstanding. In order to make the 
meaning of Christ’s saying as clear as possible, 8. John narrates in 
detail the circumstances which led to its being spoken. , 


Twenty-five distinct marks tending to shew that chap. xxi. is by 
S. John are pointed out in the notes and counted up by figures in 
square brackets, thus [1]. Besides these points it should be noticed 
that 8. John’s characteristic ody occurs seven times (vv. 5, 6, 7, 9, 15, 
21, 23) in 23 verses. 


The whole of the chapter is peculiar to 8. John’s Gospel. It falls 
into four parts. 1. The Manifestation to the Seven and the Miracu- 
lous Draught of Fishes (1—14). 2. The Commission to S. Peter and 
the Prediction as to his Death (15—19). 3. The Misunderstood Saying 
respecting the Evangelist (20—23). 4. Concluding Notes (24, 25). 


1—14. Tue MANIFESTATION TO THE SEVEN AND THE MrRAcULous 
Dravaar or FisHEs, 


pera raira., This vague expression (see on iii, 22) suits an 
atterttought which has no direct connexion with what precedes. 
*Edavépwoev, manifested (see on ii. 11) is one of 8, John’s expressions 
[1]: so also is the construction é¢. éavrdv; vii. 4, xi. 33, 55, xiii. 4; 
1 John iii. 3; Rev. vi. 15, viii. 6, xix. 7: see also note on viii. 68 [2]. 
TIdAwy, as v. 14 shews, points back to the manifestation to 8. Thomas 
and the rest (xx. 26). 


él vr. 0. +. TrBe 5 ea By the sea of Tiberias. Contrast vi. 19; 
Rev. v. 13. 8. John alone (see on vi. 1) uses this name for the lake 
[3]. The departure to Galilee is commanded Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark 
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xvi. 7. §. John does not relate the command, but gives its result 
(see on ii. 19, xviii. 11), 8. Matthew gives only the appearances in 
Galilee, 8. Luke and [S8. Mark] only those in Jerusalem. 8. John 
gives some of both. 

The repetition of ébavépworey is quite in 8. John’s style [4]. Otras 
gives a tone of solemnity to what is coming. 


2. Probably all seven disciples belonged to the neighbourhood; we 
know this of four of them. For @wpag see on xi. 16, xiv. 5, xx. 24; 
all particulars about him are given by 8. John [5]. §. John alone 
mentions Nathanael [6]; see on 1.46. The descriptive addition, 6 
awd Kava +. I., occurs here only: see on ii. 1. If one of of rt. 

were not the writer, they would have been placed first after 
8. Peter, instead of last of those named [7]. The omission of their 
personal names is in harmony with 8. John’s reserve about all that is 
closely connected with himself [8]. The dAdAou S00 are probably not 
Apostles ; otherwise, why are the names not given? 


8. §. Peter, as so often, takes the lead: and again we have precise 
and vivid details, as from an eyewitness. In the interval of waiting 
for definite instructions the disciples support themselves by their old 
employment, probably at Capernaum or Bethsaida. Night was the 
best time for fishing (Luke v. 5); and the éxelyp may indicate that 
this failure was exceptional: or it may mean ‘in that memorable 
night’ (xi. 49, 51, xix. 27, 31, xx. 19). 


érlacay ovSéy. Failure at first is the common lot of Christ’s 
fishers. His Presence again causing success after failure might 
enforce the lesson that apart from Him they could do nothing (xv. 5). 
IIcdgecy occurs six times in this Gospel besides here, and also Rev. xix. 
20: elsewhere only Acts iii. 7, xii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 832 [9]. The asyndeta, 
_ Abyat, Aéyouow, €é7pAOov, are in 8. John’s style [10]: xviii. 34—36, 


4. érirdvaty. Pregnant construction ; ‘He came to and stood on 
the beach.’ Comp. i. 82, 33, iii. 36 (xix. 13, xx. 19); Matt. iii, 2. 
Mévrou, howbeit or nevertheless, implies that their not knowing was 
surprising: pévrot, besides here, occurs four times in 8. John (iv. 27, 
vii. 13, xii. 42, xx. 5); elsewhere three times [11]. For ovx fSecay 
see on xx, 14, 


5. watSla. Perhaps a mere term of friendly address, like our 
‘young people’ (1 John ii, 14, 18); less affectionate than rexvia (xiii. 
33; 1 John ii. 1, 12, 28, iii. 7, 18, iv. 4, v. 21), which implies the 
filial relationship. Thus Jesus addressed the Magdalene as Tuva 
before He called her by name (xx. 15, 16). Ilpooddyvov occurs here 
only: it seems to mean anything eaten with bread, especially fish : 
comp. Spor, dydpoy (vi. 9). Possibly it means no more than ‘ some- 
thing to eat:’ but it may also mean ‘fish;’ and fxev in fishing and 
fowling is ased in the sense of ‘to catch.’ Perhaps we should 
translate Have ye taken any fish? This agrees with the context 
better than enquiries about food. A negative answer is anticipated : 
comp. iv. 29, vii. 81, viii. 22, xviii. 85. 
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6. There is no need to seek symbolical meanings for the right and 
left side. The difference is not between right and left, but between 
working with and without Divine guidance. 


7. The characteristics of the two Apostles are again delicately yet 
clearly given (xx. 2—9): S. John is the first to apprehend; S. Peter 
the first to act, and with impulsive energy [12]. Perhaps 8. Peter’s 
haste to reach his Lord and 8. John’s abiding in the boat to finish 
the fishing is meant to symbolize the early martyrdom foretold to the 
one (v. 18) and the indefinite abiding suggested of the other (v. 22). 


6 «ip. ory. For the third and last time 8. John speaks in his 
own narrative: comp. i. 38, xiii. 25. The interval in time and 
thought between ‘ Rabbi, where abidest thou?’ and ‘It is the Lord!’ 
sums up the contents of the Gospel. 


érevSurns (here only in N.T.) is neither the tudérioy nor the xerw», 
but the workman’s ‘ frock’ or ‘blouse,’ which he gathered round him 
‘‘ with instinctive reverence for the presence of his Master” (Westcott). 
T'vpvés need not mean more than ‘stripped’ of the upper garment. 
‘No one but an eyewitness would have thought of the touch in v. 7, 
which exactly inverts the natural action of one about to swim, and 
yet is quite accounted for by the circumstances” (Sanday). 


8. +. mwrovaple. In the boat, or by means of the boat. As in vi. 
17—24, wdotov and w)otdpiov are both used; we are not sure whether 
with or without a difference of meaning. This mixture of the two 
words is not found in the Synoptists: excepting Mark iii. 9, rod prov 
is peculiar to 8. John [13]. °Awé, in measuring distance, occurs 
only in 8. John’s writings (xi. 18; Rev. xiv. 20) [14]: 200 cubits 
would be about 100 yards. 


9. dvOpaxdy. See on xviii. 18: the word occurs only there and 
here in N. T. [15]; moreover xetoOar is more frequent in S. John’s . 
writings than elsewhere. We are uncertain whether éypdpiov and 
dproyv are generic or not, fish and bread, or a fish and a loaf: dydpiop 
occurs only in 8. John (vi. 9, 11) in N. T. [16]. 


10. There is again (see on v. 3) a& solemn simplicity in the narra- 
tive; vv. 10—14 open in each case without connecting particles: 
comp. xv. passim and xx. 18—19 [17]. 


awd +t. dy. We have & ray as a nominative i, 24, vii. 40, xvi. 
17; Rev. xi. 9; and as an aceusative, 2 John 4; Rev. ii. 10: here we 
have dwd 7d» as an accusative. Comp. é adrov, vi. 39. This ellipti- 
cal form is frequent in 8. John, elsewhere rare [18]. Comp. Luke xi. 
49, xxi. 16. *Qv (attraction) érudecare viv, which ye caught just now: 
the aorist is worth keeping. For vy comp. xi. 8; ‘Just now the 
Jews were seeking to stone Thee.’ As their success in fishing de- 
pended partly on the Lord’s guidance, partly on their own efforts, so 
their refreshment comes partly from Him and partly from themselves. 


11. dyvéBn. The meaning probably is ‘went on board’ the vessel, 
now 10 shallow water. The details in this verse are strong evidence 
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of the writer having been an eyewitness: he had helped to count 
these ‘great fishes’ and gives the number, not because there is any- 
thing mystical in it, byt because he remembers it; just as he remem- 
bers and states the six large water-pots (ii. 6), the five loaves and two 
fishes, the 5000 men and the 12 baskets (vi. 9—13). 

The points of contrast between this Draught of Fishes and the 
similar miracle at the beginning of Christ’s ministry are so numerous 
and so striking, that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
spiritual meaning, which from very early times has been deduced 
from them, is divinely intended. Symbolical interpretations of Scrip- 
ture are of three kinds: (1) Fanciful and illegitimate. These are 
simply misleading: they force into plain statements meanings wholly 
unreal if not false; as when the 153 fishes are made to symbolize 
Gentiles, Jews, and the Trinity. (2) Fanciful but legitimate. These 
are harmless, and may be edifying: they use a plain statement to 
inculcate a spiritual lesson, although there is no evidence that such 
lesson is intended ; as when the miracle at Cana is made to symbolize 
the substitution of the Gospel for the Law, or the intermittent spring 
at Bethesda, to mean the meagreness of Judaism in contrast to the 
fulness of Christ. (3) Legitimate and divinely intended. In these 
cases the spiritual meaning is either pointed out for us in Scripture 
(Luke v. 10), or is so strikingly in harmony with the narrative, that it 
seems reasonable to accept it as purposely included in it. Of course 
it requires both spiritual and intellectual power to determine to which 
class a particular interpretation belongs ; but in the present instance 
we may safely assign the symbolism to the third class. 

The main points are these. The two Miraculous Draughts repre- 
sent the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant. The one 
gathers together an untold multitude of both good and bad in the 
troubled waters of this world. Its net is rent with schisms and its 
Ark seems like to sink. The other gathers a definite number of elect, 
and though they be many contains them all, taking them not on the 
stormy ocean but on the eternal shore of peace. 


12. dpiorjcate. Not the afternoon or evening defxvoy (xii, 2, 
xiii, 2), but the morning dpocrov, which could be rejected before going 
to one’s day’s work (Matt. xxii. 4), is intended: see on Luke xi. 37. 
Here the Apostles listen to the invitation with mingled perplexity, 
awe, and conviction. They know that He is the Lord, but feel that 
He is changed, and reverence restrains them from curious questions 
(comp. iv. 27). Thus the writer shews knowledge of the inmost 
feelings of Apostles: ii. 11, 17, 22, iv. 27, 83, vi, 21, ix. 2, xx. 20 [19]. 


18. They are afraid to approach, so He comes to them; and gives 
them the bread and the fish which were by the fire when they landed. 
It is futile to ask how it was provided; but from His invariable prac- 
tice before His Resurrection we may suppose that He did not create 
it. Itis a gift from the Lord to His disciples. 

14, rovro 75m tplrov. Comp. ii. 11, iv. 54. The remark in all 
three cases guards against a possible misunderstanding of the 
Synoptic narrative [20]. We have a similar construction 2 Pet. iii. 1, 
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The two previous manifestations are probably those related xx. 19—23, 
26—29, that to the Magdalene not being counted, as not granted to 
the disciples: but we have not sufficient knowledge to arrange the 
different appearances in chronological order. See on Luke xxiv. 49. 


15—19. Tae Commission to 8S. PETER aNp PREDICTION AS TO 
HIS DEATH. 


15—19. ‘There had been an appearance to 8. Peter alone (Luke 
xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5), and it was then, we may believe, that he was 
absolved. His conduct here (v. 7) is not that of one in doubt as to 
his relation to his Master. But he has not yet been reinstated as 
chief of the Apostles. This takes place now. He received his Apos- 
tleship after the first Miraculous Draught; he receives it back again 
after the second. 


15. Note that the writer speaks of ‘Simon Peter,’ but represents 
the Lord as calling him ‘Simon son of John.’ This is in harmony 
not only with the rest of this Gospel, but with the Gospels as a whole. 
Although Jesus gave Simon the name of Peter, yet, with one remark- 
able exception (see on Luke xxii. 34), He never addresses him as Peter, 
but always as Simon. Matt. xvi. 17, xvii. 25; Mark xiv. 37; Luke 
xxii.81. The Synoptists generally call him Simon, sometimes adding 
his surname. SS. John always gives both names, excepting in i. 41, 
where the surname just about to be given would be obviously out of 
place. Contrast in this chapter vv. 2, 3, 7,11 with 16,17. Should 
we find this minute difference observed, if the writer were any other 
than S. John? [20]. This being the general usage of our Lord, there 
is no reason to suppose that His calling him Simon rather than Peter 
on this occasion is a reproach, as implying that by denying his Master 
he had forfeited the name of Peter. That S. John should add the 
surname with much greater frequency than the Synoptists is natural. 
At the time when 8. John wrote the surname had become the more 
familiar of the two. §S. Paul never calls him Simon, but uses the 
Aramaic form of the surname, Cephas. 

Note also that Jesus uses dyawgs twice, and the third time ducts 
(v. 17), whereas S. Peter in all three answers says @\Ae. The change 
is not accidental; and once.more we have evidence of the accuracy of 
the writer: he preserves distinctions which were actually made. 8. 
Peter’s preference for g:A@ is doubly intelligible: (1) it is the less 
exalted word; he is sure of the natural affection which it expresses; 
he will say nothing about the higher love implied in dyarw; (2) it is 
the warmer word; there is a calm discrimination implied in c¢yar@ 
which to him seems cold. In the third question Christ takes him at 
his own standard; he adopts 8. Peter’s own word, and thus presses 
the question more home, 


awréov rovrov. More than these, thy companions, love Me. The 

Greek is as ambiguous as A.V. and R.V., but there cannot be much 

doubt as to the meaning: ‘more than thou lovest these things’ gives 

@ very inadequate signification to the question. At this stage in 

> 8. Peter’s career Christ would not be likely to ask him whether he 
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preferred his boat and nets to Himself. §. Peter had professed to be 
ready to die for his Master (xiii. 37) and had declared that though all 
the rest might deny Him, he would never do so (Matt. xxvi. 33). 
Jesus recalls this boast by asking him whether he now professes to 
have more loyalty and devotion than the rest. 


ov olSas Sr d. o«. Not only does he change dyaré to gira, but 
he says nothing about ‘more than these:’ he will not venture any 
more to compare himself with others. Moreover he makes no pro- 
fessions as to the future; experience has taught him that the present 
is all that he can be sure of. Yv is emphatic. This time he will 
trust the Lord’s knowledge of him rather than his own estimate of 
himself. Can all these delicate touches be artistic fictions ? 


Bécne +r. d.p. Not only is he not degraded on account of his fall, 
he receives a fresh charge and commission. The work of the fisher 
gives place to that of the shepherd: the souls that have been brought 
together and won need to be fed and tended. This 8. Peter must do. 


16. Jesus drops wAéov rovrwy, which the humbled Apostle had 
shrunk from answering, but retains His own word dyamgs. With 
addy Sevrepov comp. iv. 54 and wddw éx devrépov (Acts x. 15), radu 
dywhev (Gal. iv. 9), rursus denuo. Winer, p. 755. 


woly. +, wpoBdatid p. Tend, or shepherd, My sheep. Bécxew is ‘to 
supply with food,’ as of the herd of swine (Matt. vill. 80, 33; Mark v. 
11, 14; Luke viii. 32, 84; xv. 15; the only other passages where it 
occurs in N.T.): somalvew is ‘to be shepherd to:’ literally Luke 
xvii. 7; 1 Cor. ix. 7; figuratively Matt. ii. 6; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2. 
Comp. Jude 12; Rev. ii. 27, vii. 17, xii. 5, xix. 15. It implies more 
of guidance than Bécxew does. The lambs, which can go no distance, 
scarcely require guidance; their chief need is food. The sheep 
require both. 

17. tplrov. He had denied thrice, and must thrice affirm his love. 
This time Jesus makes a further concession: He not only ceases to 
urge the ‘more than these,’ but He adopts S. Peter’s own word ¢udely. 
The Apostle had rejected Christ’s standard and taken one of his own, 
about which he could be more sure; and Christ now questions the 
Apostle’s own standard. This is why ‘Peter was grieved’ so much ; 
not merely at the threefold question recalling his threefold denial, not 
merely at his devotion being questioned more than once, but that the 
humble form of love which he had professed, and that without boast- 
fal comparison with others, and without rash promises about the 
future, should seem to be doubted by his Lord. 


ov olSas° od ywookes. Once more (vii. 27, viii. 55, xiii. 7, xiv. 7) 
we have a sudden change between ofda and ywioxw: oldas refers to 
Christ’s supernatural intuition; ywuoxes to His experience and dis- 
cernment; Thou recognisest, seest, that I love Thee. See on ii. 26. 


B. v. wpoBdrid p. One is tempted to think that dpyla, xpoBdria, 
wpopara, suppo by 8. Augustine’s agnos, oviculas, oves, and appa- 
rently by the old Syriac, is right: but the balance of evidence is against 
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it. If xpéB8ara is admissible, it must (on the external evidence) come 
second, not third. But in any case there is a climax: leading the 
sheep is more difficult work than feeding the lambs; and feeding the 
sheep is the most difficult of all. To find healthful creped rpog4 for 
réXecot Christians tasks the shepherd’s powers more than finding ydda 
for yfmrioe (Heb. v. 13). 

8. Peter seems to recall this charge in his First Epistle (v. 2, 3), a 
passage which in the plainest terms condemns the policy of those who 
on the strength of this charge have claimed to rule as his successors 
over the whole of Christ’s flock. 


18,19. This high charge will involve suffering and even death. In 
spite of his boastfulness and consequent fall the honour which he once 
too rashly claimed (xiii. 37) will after all be granted to him. 


18. dysjv apryyv. This peculiarity of 8. John’s Gospel (see on i. 52) 
is preserved in the appendix to it [21]. Nedérepos, younger than thou 
art now. The middle instead of éfévvves ceavrév would have been 
correct, as in Acts xii. 8; but then the contrast between geauréy and 
&\dos would have been lost: é{évyuco is ‘thou didst gird (thyself) ;’ 
égwerves ceavroy is ‘thou didst gird thyself.’ 


&ereveis t. x. Either for help, or in submission to the enforced 
girding to which the condemned are subjected. “Osrov ov 0. means to 
death: not that S. Peter will be unwilling to die for his Lord, but that 
death, and especially a criminal’s death, is what men naturally shrink 
from. The expression would be a strange one if d\Acs means God, and 
the reference is to His equipping the Apostle for an unwelcome (1!) 
career. And what in that case can ray ynpdoys mean? 

The common interpretation that ‘stretch forth thy hands’ refers to 
the attitude in crucifixion, and ‘gird thee’ to binding to the cross, is 
precarious, on account of the order of the clauses, the taking to execu- 
tion being mentioned after the execution. But it is not impossible; 
for the order of this group of clauses may be determined by the previous 
group, and the order there is the natural one. The girding naturally 
precedes the walking in the first half; therefore ‘gird’ precedes ‘carry’ 
in the second half, and ‘stretch forth thy hands’ is connected with 
‘gird’ rather than ‘carry’ and therefore is coupled with ‘gird.’ Or 
again ‘carry thee &c.’ may possibly refer to the setting up of the cross 
after the sufferer was bound to it: in this way all runs smoothly. 


19. wolm Oavdry. By what manner of death. This comment is 
quite in 8. John’s style: comp. xii. 33, xviii, 82 [22]. It will depend 
on the interpretation of v. 18 whether we understand this to mean 
crucifixion or simply martyrdom. That 8S. Peter was crucified at 
Rome reste on sufficient evidence, beginning with Tertullian (Scorp. 
xv.); and that he requested to be crucified head downwards is stated 
by Eusebius (H. £. rr. 1. 2) on the authority of Origen. 


dxodovGe por. Certainly the literal meaning cannot be excluded. 
It is plain from ériorpadels that S. Peter understood the command 
literally, and began to follow, then turned and saw S. John following. 
The correspondence between dxodov#e and axoAovdotryra cannot be for. 
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tuitous. But the act is another instance of the symbolism which runs 
through the whole of this Gospel [23]: comp. iii. 1, x. 22, xiii. 30, 
xviii. 1, Thus the command is also to be understood, as elsewhere in 
the Gospels, figuratively, the precise shade of meaning being deter- 
mined by the context : comp. i. 43; Matt. viii. 22, ix. 9, xix. 21. Here 
there is probably a reference to dxodovnces 5¢ dorepoy (xiii. 86); and 
axo\ovGeiy includes following to a martyr’s death, and perhaps death 
by crucifixion. 


30—28. Tue MisunpERSTOop SAYING RESPECTING THE EVANGELIST. 


20. The details are those of an eyewitness. With éwurpadels 
comp. xx. 14, 16. For &y nyama 6 ’I. and dvéweoev see on xiii. 23, 25. 


21. otros & rl; Literally, but this man, what? Not so much, 
‘what shall he do?’ as ‘what about him?’ What is the lot in store for 
Thy and my friend? The question arises from sympathy and the 
natural wish that he and his habitual companion should be treated 
alike. An awful but glorious future has been promised to S. Peter; 
what is in store for 8. John? Hence the of», As usual, S. Peter acts 
on the first impulse; and we once more see the intimacy between these 
two Apostles [24]: comp. xiii. 6—9, 24, xviii. 15, xx. 1, 6. 


22. édv av. 0. pév. Christ died and rose again that He might 
become the Lord and Master both of the dead and the living (Rom. 
xiii. 9). He speaks here in full consciousness of this sovereignty. For 
the use of 6éAw by Christ comp. xvii. 24; Matt. viii. 3 (and parallels), 
xxvi. 39. While 0é\w asserts the Divine authority, é4y keeps the de- 
cision secret. Mévew should be rendered that he abide; it is 8S. John’s 
favourite word which we have had so often, and this important link 
with the rest of the Gospel must not be lost [25]: see oni. 33. §. Peter’s 
lot was to suffer, 8. John’s to wait. For ‘abide’ in the sense of remain 
in life comp. xii. 34; Phil. i. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 6. “Ews tpxopar is lite- 
rally while I am cuming. The words express rather the interval of 
waiting than the end of it. Comp. ix. 4; Mark vi, 45; 1 Tim. iv, 13. 
This at once seems to shew that it is unnecessary to enquire whether 
Pentecost, or the destruction of Jerusalem, or the apocalyptic visions 
recorded in the Revelation, or a natural death, or the Second Advent, 
is meant by Christ’s ‘coming’ in this verse. He is not giving an an- 
swer but refusing one. The reply is purposely hypothetical and perhaps 
purposely indefinite. But inasmuch as the longer the interval covered 
by the words, the greater the indefiniteness, the Second Advent is to 
be preferred as an interpretation, if a distinct meaning is given to the 
‘coming.’ This agrees with tl apés oe; which is evidently a rebuke, 
There is a sense in which ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ is a safeguard 
against curiosity and presumption rather than a shirking of responsi- 
bility. 2v and avrév are emphatic and opposed : ‘ whatever I may will 
respecting him, thou must follow Me. This is what concerns thee,’ 

38. é€A\0ev. There went forth therefore this word unto the 


brethren, That disciple dieth not. Comp. Luke vil. 17. Ol ddedrdol 
for believers generally, common in the Acts (ix. 30, xi. 1, 29, xv. 1, 3, 
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22, 28, &c.), is not found elsewhere in the Gospels: but we see the 
way prepared for it in the Lord’s words to Mary Magdalene (xx. 17), 
to the disciples (Matt. xxiii. 8), and to S. Peter (Luke xxii. 32). The 
mistake points to a time when Christians generally expected that the 
Second Advent would take place in their own time; and the correction 
of the mistake points to a time when the Apostle was still living. If 
this chapter was added by another hand after the Apostle’s death it 
would have been natural to mention his death, as the simplest and 
most complete answer to the misunderstanding. The cautious cha- 
racter of the answer given, merely pointing out the hypothetical form 
of Christ’s language, without pretending to explain it, shews that the 
question had not yet been solved in fact. Thus we are once more 
forced back within the first century for the date of this Gospel. 
Godet is inclined to believe that in some mysterious way the hypo- 
thesis is a fact; and that, as the primeval Church has its Enoch, 
and the Jewish Church its Elijah, so the Christian Church may have 
its 8. John, preserved in special connexion with its progress to the 
very end. 


24, 25. ConoLtupine Notes. 


Again the question of authorship confronts us. Are these last two 
verses by the writer of the rest of the chapter? Are they both by the 
same hand? The external evidence, as in the case of the. preceding 
verses, is in favour of their being both by the same hand, and by the 
writer of the first twenty-three verses, and therefore 8. John. No MS. 
or version is extant without v. 24, and all except the Sinaitic have 
v. 25 also; nor is there any evidence that a copy was ever in existence 
lacking either this last chapter or v. 24. 

The internal evidence is the other way. The natural impression 
produced by v. 24 is that it is not the writer of the Gospel who here 
bears witness to his own work, but a plurality of persons who testify _ 
to the trustworthiness of the Evangelist’s narrative. So that we pos- 
sibly have in this verse a note added by the Ephesian elders before the 
publication of the Gospel. The change to the singular in v. 25 would 
seem to imply that this verse is an addition by a third hand of a re- 
mark which the writer may have heard from S. John. 

But the internal evidence is not conclusive, and the impression natu- 
rally produced by the wording of the verses need not be the right one. 
The aged Apostle in bringing his work a second time (xx. 30, 31) to a 
conclusion may have included that inmost circle of disciples (to whom 
he had frequently told his narrative by word of mouth) among those 
who were able to guarantee his accuracy. With a glance of affectionate 
confidence round the group of devoted hearers, he adds their testimony 
to his own, and gives them a share in bearing witness to the truth of 
the Gospel. But this is less simple than the other hypothesis. 


24. rotrwv...ratra. It is more natural to understand ‘these things’ 
as referring to the whole Gospel and not to the appendix only. The 
Johannean phraseology is here of little weight as regards authorship : 
the Ephesian elders would naturally follow xix. 35. The change from 
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present (uaprupdy) to aorist (ypdyas) indicates that the witness con- 
tinues, the writing took place once for all. §S. Chrysostom’s proposal 
to read olda uév for otSapey is quite inadmissible: but it does not follow 
from oley in xix. 35 that 8. John would not write ofSayev here. It 
would have been out of place in the middle of his narrative to add the 
testimony of the Ephesian elders to his own as to details which he saw 
with his own eyes at the foot of the cross. But it is not unnatural 
that at the close of his Gospel he should claim them as joint witnesses 
to the fidelity with which he has committed to writing this last in- 
stalment of evangelical and apostolic traditions. Comp. 1 John v. 18, 
19, 20, 15, iii. 14, i. 1; 3 John 12. 


25. If this verse is an addition by an unknown hand it appears to 
be almost contemporary. The wording seems to imply that it would 
still be possible to write a great deal: additional materials still abound. 
*Edy with the subjunctive states an objective possibility with the pros- 
pect of a decision: Winer, p. 366. Late in the second century this 
possibility had ceased. 


otuas. The word occurs in N.T. Phil. i.17; Jamesi. 7 only. We 
should expect pySé after it: and Origen (Philoc. xv.) has ws dpa pnS2 
Koopov oluas xwpety. The first person singular is very unlike 8. John. 
The bold hyperbole which follows, and which may be a saying of S. 
John’s added by one who heard it, expresses the yearnings of Christen- 
dom throughout all ages. The attempts which century after century 
continue to be made to write the ‘Life of Christ’ seem to prove that 
even the fragments that have come down to us of that ‘Life’ have 
been found in their many-sidedness and profundity to be practically 
inexhaustible. After all that the piety and learning of eighteen 
hundred years have accomplished, Christians remain still unsatisfied, 
still unconvinced that the most has been made of the very frag- 
mentary account of about a tenth portion of the Lord’s life on earth. 
What would be needed to make even this tenth complete? What, 
therefore, to complete the whole? 


APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A, THE DAY OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


It can scarcely be doubted that if we had only the Fourth Gospel no 
question would have arisen as to the date of the Last Supper and of 
the Crucifixion. 8. John’s statements are as usual so clear and precise, 
and at the same time so entirely consistent, that obscurity arises only 
when attempts are made to force his plain language into harmony with 
the statements of the Synoptists which appear to contradict his as 
i the day of the month. All four Gospels agree as to the day of 
the week. 

S. John gives five distinct intimations of the date. 

1. IIpo de rs éoprijs rob raoxa (xiii. 1); which shews that the feet- 
washing and discourses at the Last Supper preceded the Passover. 

2. “A-ybpacov av xpelav Exopev els tiv doptijy (xiii. 29); which shews 
that the Last Supper was not the Passover. 

3. “Hy d¢ wpot: cal odk elafNOov els 7d mparrwprov, a pu) pmavOdow 
GAN’ tva daywou 7d waco Ke (xviii. 28); which proves that early on the 
day of the Crucifixion the Jews who delivered the Lord to Pilate had 
not yet eaten the Passover. 

4. "Hy 6 rwapackevi) tov mdoyxa, wpa fy ws Exrn (xix. 14); which 
shews that these Jews had not postponed eating the Passover because 
of urgent business: the Passover had not yet begun. 

5. Ol ovy 'Iovdator, del mapackevy Hv wa un welvy ert Tov craupov rd 
odpara év TH caBBary, Rv yap peyaAn 7 nuépa éexelvov Tov caBBdrov, 
x.7.A. (xix. 31). Here wapacxevy may mean either Friday, the prepa- 
ration for the Sabbath, or Nisan 14, the preparation for the Passover. 
The statement that that Sabbath was a peydAn judpa most naturally 
means that the Sabbath in that week coincided with the first day of 
the Feast: so that the day of the Crucifixion was ‘the Preparation’ for 
both the Sabbath and the Feast. 

It is evident, therefore, that 8. John places the Crucifixion on the 
Preparation or Eve of the Passover, i.e.on Nisan 14, on the afternoon 
of which the Paschal Lamb was slain; and that he makes the Pass- 
over begin at sunset that same day. Consequently the Last Supper 
cannot have been the Paschal meal. 

It is from the Synoptists that we inevitably derive the impression 
that the Last Supper was the Paschal meal (Matt. xxvi. 2, 17, 18, 19; 
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Mark xiv. 14—16; Luke xxii. 7, 11, 13, 15). Whatever method of 
explanation be adopted, it is the impression derived from the Synop- 
tists that must be modified, not that derived from 8. John. Their 
statements refer rather to the nature of the Last Supper, his cover the 
whole field from the Supper to the taking down from the cross, giving 
clear marks of time all along. No doubt they are correct in stating 
that the Last Supper had in some sense the character of a Paschal 
meal; but it is quite evident from 8. John that the Last Supper was 
not the Passover in the ordinary Jewish sense. And this conclusion 
is confirmed :— 

1. By the Synoptists themselves. They state that the priests and 
their officials went to arrest Jesus immediately after the Last Supper 
(Luke xxii, 52). Would this have been possible while the whole nation 
was at the Paschal meal? Could Simon have been coming out of the 
country (Mark xv. 21) on such a Sabbatical day as Nisan 15? Could 
Joseph have bought a winding-sheet (xv. 46) on such a day? Would 
the women have postponed the full embalming of the body on account 
of the Sabbath (Luke xxiii. 56), if the day of the entombment was 
already a Sabbatical day? Moreover it was on the evening between 
Nisan 18 and 14 that people went to draw water with which to make the 
unleavened bread for the Feast. Might not the ‘man bearing a 
pitcher of water” (Mark xiv. 13), who provided the large upper-room 
for the Last Supper, be bringing water for this purpose? Comp. ‘O 
Kaspos wou evyyis dor’ mpos o¢ raw 7d wacxa (Matt. xxvi. 18). What 
logical connexion have these two sentences, if they do not mean that 
Jesus was obliged to keep the Passover before the time? 

2. By S. Paul. In speaking of the Resurrection he says dwapxy 
Xprorés (1 Cor. xv. 23). The sheaf which was the drapx7 or first- 
fruits of the harvest was gathered on Nisan 16. If Jesus died on 
Nisan 14, His Resurrection exactly corresponded with this arapy7. 

8. By Christian tradition. Clement of Alexandria says expressly 
that the Last Supper took place Nisan 13, and that ‘‘ our Saviour 
suffered on the following day; for He was Himself the true Passover.” 
And the fact that the whole Church for eight centuries always used 
leavened bread at the Eucharist, and that the Eastern Church con- 
* tinues to do so to this day, points to a tradition that the meal at 
which the Eucharist was instituted was not the Paschal meal. 

4. By Jewish tradition. The execution of Jesus is noticed in two 
passages in the Talmud. In the one He is said to have been hung, 
in the other to have been stoned: but both agree in placing the execu- 
tioa on the eve of the Passover. 

Jews, to whom the Gospel was to be preached first, might have 
found a serious stumbling-block in the fact that He who was pro- 
claimed as the Paschal Lamb partook of the Paschal Feast and was 
slain afterwards. Whereas 8. Jobn makes it clear to them, that_on 
the very day and at the very hour when the Paschal lambs had to be 
slain, the True Lamb was sacrificed on the Cross. (See note on Matt. 
xxvj. 17 and Excursus Y. in Dr Farrar’s S, Luke.) 
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APPENDIX B. 8S. PETER’S DENIALS. 


The difficulties which attend all attempts at forming a Harmony of the 
Gospels are commonly supposed to reach something like a climax here. 
Very few events are narrated at such length by all four Evangelists ; 
* and in no case is the narrative so carefully divided by them into distinct 
portions as in the case of S. Peter’s threefold denial of his Master. 
Here therefore we have an exceptionally good opportunity of comparing 
the Evangelists with one another piece by piece; and the result is sup- 
posed to be damaging to them. A careful comparison of the four. ac- 
counts will establish one fact beyond the reach of reasonable dispute ;— 
that, whatever may be the relation between the narratives of 8. Matthew 
and §. Mark, those of 8. Luke and 8. John are independent both of 
the first two Gospels and of one another. So that we have at least 
three independent accounts. 

It would be an instructive exercise for the student to do for himself 
what Canon Westcott has done for him (Additional Note on John xviii: 
comp. Alford on Matt. xxvi. 69), and tabulate the four accounts, com- 
paring not merely verse with verse but clause with clause, 

His first impression of great discrepancy between the accounts will 
convince him of the independence of at least three of them. And a 
further consideration will probably lead him to see that this independ- 
ence and consequent difference are the result of fearless truthfulness. 
Each Evangelist, conscious of his own fidelity, tells the story in his own 
way without caring to correct his account by that of others. In the 
midst of the differences of details there is quite enough substantial 
agreement to lead us to the conclusion that each narrative would be 
found to be accurate if we were acquainted with all the circumstances. 
All four Evangelists tell us that three denials were predicted (Matt. xxvi. 
34; Mark xiv. 80; Luke xxii. 834; John xiii. 38) and all four give three 
denials (Matt. xxvi. 70, 72, 74; Mark xiv. 68, 70, 71; Luke xxii. 57, 
58, 60; John xviii. 17, 25, 27). 

The apparent discrepancy with regard to the prediction is that 8. 
Luke and 8. John place it during the Supper, 8. Mark and 8. Matthew 
during the walk to Gethsemane. But the words of the first two Evan- 
gelists do not quite necessarily mean that the prediction was made 
precisely where they mention it. Yet, if the more natural conclusion 
be adopted, that they do mean to place the prediction on the road to 
Gethsemane ; then, either the prediction was repeated, or they have 
placed it out of the actual chronological sequence. As already remarked 
elsewhere, chronology is not what the Evangelists care to give us. 

The numerous differences of detail with regard to the three denials, 
especially the second and third, will sink into very small proportions if 
we consider that the attack of the maid which provoked the first denial, 
about which the four accounts are very harmonious, led to a series of 
attacks gathered into two groups, with intervals during which 8. Peter 
was left unmolested. Each Evangelist gives us salient points in these 
groups of attacks and denials. As to the particular words put into the 
mouth of 8. Peter and his assailants, itis quite unnecessary to suppose 
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that they are intended to give us more than the substance of what was 
said (see Introductory Note to chap. iii.). Let us remember 8. Augus- 
tine’s wise and moderate words respecting the differences of detail in 
the narratives of the storm on the lake. ‘ There is no need to enquire 
which of these exclamations was really uttered. For whether they 
uttered some one of these three, or other words which none of the 
Evangelists have recorded, yet conveying the same sense, what does it 
matter?” De Cons. Ev. 11. xxiv. 5, 


APPENDIX O. 


ORDER OF THE CHIEF EVENTS OF THE PASSION. 


This part of the Gospel narrative is like the main portion of it in 
this, that the exact sequence of events cannot in all cases be deter- 
mined with certainty, and that the precise date of events can in no 
case be determined with certainty. But for the sake of clearness of 
view it is well to have a tentative scheme; bearing in mind that, likea 
plan drawn from description instead of from sight, while it helps us to 
understand and realise the description, it must be defective and may 
here and there be misleading. 


Thursday after 6.0 p.m. 
(Nisan 14) The Last Supper and Last Discourses. 


11 p.m. The Agony. 


Midnight The Betrayal. 
Friday 1 a.m. Conveyance to the high-priest’s house. 
2 a.M. Examination before Annas. 
8 a.M. Examination before Caiaphas at an in- 
formal meeting of the Sanhedrin. 
4.80 a.m. Condemnation to death at a formal meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin. 
5 a.M. First Examination before Pilate, 
5.80 a.m. Examination before Herod. 
6 a.M. Second Examination before Pilate. 
The Scourging and first Mockery by Pi- 
late’s soldiers. 
6.80 4.m. Pilate gives sentence of Crucifixion. 
Second Mockery by Pilate’s soldiers. 
9 aM. The Crucifixion. 
First Word. ‘ Father, forgive them, &c.’ 
Second Word. ‘ Woman, behold thy son.’ 
‘ Behold thy mother.’ 
Third Word. ‘ To-day shalt thou be, &o.’ 
Noon to 8 p.x1. The Darkness. 


Fourth Word. ‘ My God, My God, &c.’ 
Fifth Word. ‘I thirst.’ 
Sixth Word. ‘ It ts finished.’ 
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(Nisan 14) 8 P.M. Seventh Word. ‘ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit.’ 
The Centurion’s Confession. 
The Piercing of the Side. 
3 to 5 p.m. Slaughter of the Paschal lambs. 
5 P.M. The Burial. 
6 P.M. The Sabbath begins. 
(Nisan 15) The Passover. 
Saturday The Great Day of the Feast. 
Jesus in the Grave. 


APPENDIX D. 


SUMMARY OF THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE RESPECTING 
THE PARAGRAPH VII. 53—VIII. 11. 


(1) The paragraph is absent from every known Greek MS. earlier 
than the eighth century, except the Western and eccentric D. A and 
C are defective here, but in the missing leaves there cannot have been 
room for the paragraph. In L and A (eighth and ninth cent.) there 
are spaces, shewing that the transcribers knew of its existence, but 
did not find it in their copies. (2) In the whole range of Greek 
patristic literature of the first nine centuries there is no trace 
of any knowledge of it, excepting a reference to it in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (ii. 24) as an authority for the reception of penitents ; 
but without any indication of the book from which it is quoted. £ 
In Oriental Versions it is found only in inferior MSS., excepting the 
Ethiopic and the Jerusalem Syriac. (4) The silence of Tertullian in 
his De Pudiciti@ and of Cyprian in Ep. uv. (which treats of the 
admission of adulterous persons to penitence) and the evidence of 
MSS. shew that it was absent from the earliest Latin texts. 

Thus it is absent from the oldest representatives of every kind of 
evidence; Greek MSS., Versions, and Fathers both Greek and Latin. 

With regard to the authorities which contain or support the section 
several points must be noted. (1) D is notorious for insertions and 
additions, such as Matt. xx. 29 and Luke vi.5. But nowhere else 
has it an insertion so considerable. Jerome’s statement that this 
paragraph is found ‘in evangelio secundum Johannem in multis et 
Graecis et Latinis codicibus’ implies that in the majority of MSS. it is 
not found. In many of the extant MSS. which contain the passage it 
is marked as dubious. (2) The date of the text of the Apostolic Con- 


. stitutions is uncertain, and we cannot tell whether the reference is to 


the Gospel narrative or to tradition. The earliest Greek commentator 
who notices the section, Euthymius Zygadenus in the twelfth century, 
marks it as probably an interpolation. (3) The MS. of the Jerusalem 
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Syriac lectionary is not older than the eleventh century. (4) The 
early Latin copies, like D, admitted interpolations very freely. Jerome, 
on the authority of some Greek MSS., retained it in the Vulgate. 
Ambrose and Augustine treated it as authentic. Later Latin writers 
naturally followed the authority of these great names. 

We conclude ‘that the Section first came into 8. John’s Gospel as 
an insertion in a comparatively late Western text, having originally 
belonged to an extraneous independent source......that the Section 
was little adopted in texts other than Western till some unknown 
time between the fourth or fifth and the eighth centuries, when it 
was received into some influential Constantinopolitan text” (West- 
cott and Hort). Having found its way into most of the late Greek 
MBS. and into almost all the Latin texts, it was allowed by Erasmus 
to remain in its usual place, and hence became established in the 
Teztus Receptus. 


APPENDIX E. 
Els rév alova and Zon aldvios. 


Both these expressions are of frequent occurrence in §. John’s 
Gospel: the former of them is best rendered ‘for ever,’ and the 
second, ‘ eternal life.’ 

The literal meaning of els rdv aldva (vi. 51, 58, viii. 85, xii. 34, xiv. 
16; 1 John ii. 17; 2 John 2) is ‘unto the age.’ The expression is of 
Jewish origin. The Jews were accustomed to divide time into two 
periods, the time preceding the coming of the Messiah, and the age 
of the Messiah. The latter was spoken of as ‘the Age,’ the age xar’ 
étox4v, the age to which the hopes of all Israel looked forward: it 
was ‘the Age,’ 6 aldy, just as the Messiah Himself was ‘the Coming 
One,’ d épxdueros (vi. 14, xi. 27; Matt. xi, 3; Luke vii. 19, 20). The 
Apostles and the Early Christian Church adopted the same language 
with an important change of meaning. They knew that the Messiah 
had come, and that ‘the Age’ in the Jewish sense of the term had 
already begun: but they once more transferred ‘the Age’ to the un- 
known and possibly remote future. ‘The Age’ for them meant the 
period which would be inaugurated by the Return of the Messiah 
rather than by His First Coming: it represented, therefore, the 
period of Christ’s Second Coming, when all His enemies shall be put 
under His feet, and ‘He shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father’ (1 Cor. xv. 24). Hence, els ray aléyva means ‘unto the 
age’ of the Kingdom of God. Literally, therefore, the expression 
states no more than that there is to be duration to the end of the 
world; for this world ends when ‘the Age’ begins. But the expres- 
sion seems to imply a good deal more than this. It appears to have 
behind it the understood belief, that whatever is allowed to see the 
Kingdom of God will continue to endure in that kingdom; and as 
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that kingdom is to have no end, so enduring els rdv aldva includes, 
though it does not express, enduring, not merely until the end of this 
world, 4 ouvredela Tod alwyos [rovrov] (Matt. xiii. 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 
20), but ‘ for ever.’ 

Similarly, {wh alwvcos means life that is suitable to ‘the Age,’ the 
life of those who share in the Kingdom of God. Like els rdp alwvra, 
it does not express, but if probably implies, the notion of endlessness: 
and we have a word in English which does much the same, and which 
is therefore the best rendering to give of alw»os, viz. ‘ eternal.’ 
‘Everlasting,’ which in A.V. is frequently used to translate alwmos 
(iii. 16, 36, iv. 14, v. 24, vi. 27, 40, 47, xii. 50; Matt. xviii. 8, &.) 
expresses the notion of endlessness and nothing more: it expresses, 
therefore, just that idea which aldévios probably implies, but does not 
directly state. Whereas ‘eternal’ is almost exactly the word we 
require. Eternity is the negation of time, that which to higher 
intelligences than ours takes the place of time, and will do so to our 
glorified intelligences when time has ceased to be. But when we have 
said that eternity is not time, we have said all that intelligibly and 
with certainty can be said about it. All our experience and thought 
involve the condition of time; and to endeavour to imagine a state 
of things from which time is absent is to attempt an impossibility. 
When we banish time from thought, we cease to think. Time, then, 
is the condition of life in this world; eternity is the condition of life 
in the world to come: and therefore {ur aluy.os, the life of ‘the Age,’ 
the life of the world to come, is best expressed in English by the 
words ‘eternal life.’ This eternal life, S. John assures us again and 
again (iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 54, xvii. 3), can be possessed in this world, 
but it can only be understood in the world to come (1 John iii. 2). 

It is worth remarking that 8. John applies the term aluos to 
nothing but ‘life,’ and that for this aeonian life the word is always 
gwy and never Bios. Bios does not occur in 8. John’s Gospel at all, 
and only twice in the First Epistle;—in the phrases 7 ddafovela rov 
Blov (ii 16), ‘the vainglory of life,’ ie. arrogancy and ostentation 
exhibited in the manner of living, and o Blos rov xécpov (iii. 17), ‘the 
world’s means of life,’ i.e. the goods of this world. In Aristotle and 
Greek philosophy generally Slos is higher than {wy: Blos is the life 
peculiar to man as a moral being; {wy is the vital principle which he 
shares with brutes and vegetables. In N.T. tw is higher than los: 
Blos is, as before, the life or livelihood of man; but {w% is the vital 
principle which he shares with God. Contrast Blos in Luke viii. 14, 
48, xv. 12, 80; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 4, &. with {wy in John i. 4, 
iii. 36, v. 24, 26, 29, 40, &c., &c. Blos occurs less than a dozen times 
in the whole of the N.T., whereas {wy occurs upwards of a hundred 
times: {wy is the very sum and substance of the Gospel. ‘The life 
eternal is this, that they should know Thee the only true God, and 
Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ’ (xvii. 8). 
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APPENDIX F. 


ON SOME POINTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ir seems to be quite certain that the attractive reconciliation 
of the two readings, Byfav'g and Byn9aBapg, derived from Lieutenant 
Conder’s conjectures, and suggested in the note on i. 28, must be 
abandoned. And, what is of much more serious moment, it is 
becoming clear that Lieutenant Conder’s identifications, when they 
depend upon philological theories, must be received with the utmost 
caution. It is true that the Arabs call Batanaea, the Baravala of 
Josephus, Bathainia; changing the Aramaic ‘t’, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ‘sh’ in Bashan, to ‘th’, by a well-known phonetic relation 
between these three dialects. But a Jewish writer would not adopt a 
pure Arabic form, which is therefore impossible in a Gospel written 
by a Jew. And even if this point could be conceded there would 
remain the further improbability that the Arabic ‘&’ in Bd&dthdntya 
should be represented by 7 in ByOavla. Bethania is 2 compound of 
Béth, and some place on the Jordan. It might possibly mean ‘ boat- 
house’; and this ‘would coincide pretty closely with Bethabara, which 
means ‘ ford-house’ or ‘ ferry-house.’ 

In any map of Jerusalem there must of necessity be either serious 
omissions, or insertions which are more or less conjectural. In the 
present map the traditional name of Zion has been retained for 
the Western Hill, and also the name of Hippicus for the great 
Herodian tower which still stands close to the Jaffa Gate. Recent 
measurements, however, have shewn that of the three Herodian towers, 
Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne, the existing tower, often called the 
Tower of David, may be Phasael rather than Hippicus. The name, 
Tower of David, is mediaeval, and is a perpetuation of the error 
of Josephus, who supposed that the fortress of David belonged to 
the Upper City, and that the Western Hill had always been part 
of Jerusalem. 

Again, the position of the Acra is much disputed. In the map 
it is not intended to affirm the special conjecture of Warren and 
Conder, but merely to retain, until something better is fully es- 
tablished, their present view. There is, however, good reason for 
doubting its correctness. On this and other topographical questions 
see the very interesting article on Jerusalem in the Encycl. Britan. 
(xiii. p. 641) by Professor Robertson Smith, to whom the writer of 
this Appendix is much indebted. 
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Abraham seeing Christ’s day, 
meaning of, 201 

Abraham's seed, supposed privi- 
leges of, 70, 120, 193, 196 

abstract for concrete, 176 

adultery, the woman taken in, 
181—186; internal evidence as 
to authenticity of the passage, 
181; external evidence, 362 

Aenon, 108 

Agony, the, implied but not nar- 
rated by 8. John, 257, 813 

Ahithophel and Absalom, 307 

Alexander the Great and the Sa- 
maritans, 118 

Alford on Christ’s dismissal of 
the adulteress, 186; on the 
basis of the authenticity of the 
Gospel narrative, 281 

allegories in §. John, 215, 288 

Alogi, rejection of the Fourth 
Gospel by, xxiii 

Alphaeus, or Clopas, 169, 330 

Ambrose’s mistaken charge a- 
gainst the Arians, 102 

analysis of the Gospel, brief, x1; 
in detail, lxi—lxiv 

anathema, Jewish forms of, 208 

ee character of, 84, 148, 
25 

angels, 88; appear once only in 
§. John’s narrative, 340 

Annas, his office and influence, 
810; examination of Jesus be- 


fore him peculiar to 8. John, 
810 

Anselm on the gift of the Spirit, 
343 

antithetic parallelism, 635, 71, 77 

aorist and imperfect, 89, 122, 
127, 241 

aorist and perfect, 192, 210, 237, 
285, 346 

aorist imperative, 257, 327 

Apocalypse, relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to the, xxxiii; similar- 
ities between the two, 71, 80, 
82, 115, 175, 183, 255, 265, 
288, 319, 335 

Apocryphal Gospels, miracles of 
the Child Jesus in, 92 

aposiopesis, 163 

Apostles’ defects stated without 
reserve, 92, 97, 122, 124, 236, 
254, 274, 276, 280, 303, 313, 
845 

Apostolic Fathers, witness of, to 
the Fourth Gospel, xxi, xxii 

appearances of Jesus after the 
Resurrection sufficiently at- 
tested, 338 

Arianism condemned, 136, 226 

Aristophanes quoted, 290, 330 

Aristotle on the invisibility of 
God, 75 

Arrian quoted, 127 

article, force of the, 106, 140, 179, 
197, 256, 259, 294 
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article, absence of the, 87, 162, 
205, 251, 259, 292, 818, 825, 
844, 350 

article repeated, very frequent in 
§. John, 116, 117, 193 

article with ‘IepooéAuvua peculiar 
to 8. John, 89 

assimilation a frequent cause of 
corruption of the text, lvii, 
lviii, 89, 118, 130, 145, 167, 
188, 208 

attempts to proclaim Jesus king, 

b 

attempts to arrest Jesus, 175, 
179, 249 

attempts to stone Jesus, 202, 
226 


attraction, 191, 350 

Ascension, the, implied but not 
narrated by S. John, 104, 105, 
163, 258, 341 

ga atc 67, 74, 111, 224, 274, 
3 


augment, triple, 203 

Augustine, on 8. John’s living in 
the grave, xviii; on sacred soli- 
tude, 134; on selfishness in 
religion, 154; on the para- 
graph respecting the adulteress, 
181, 186; on & éoper, 226; on 
the voluntariness of Christ’s 
death, 332; on differences in 
the Gospels, 361; quoted, 121, 
124, 186, 148, 157, 166, 168, 
191, 243, 328 


Bacon, Lord, on Pilate’s ques- 
tion, 319; on the rending of 
His garment, 329 

Baptism, the, implied but not 
narrated by S. John, xlix 

Baptism, of John, 108; of Jesus, 
108, 113, 114 

Baptism, Christian, referred to 
in the Fourth Gospel, 102, 334 

Baptist, the, his connexion with 
the Evangelist, xiv. 83; his 
threefold testimony, 76—83; 
crisis in his ministry, 76; ar- 
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gument from his being called 
simply ‘John’ by the Evan- 
gelist, xxxii, 67 

Barabbas, 820, 321, 828 

Barnabas, Epistle of, its witness 
to the Fourth Gospel, xxi 

Bartholomew, reasons for identi- 
fying him with Nathanael, 86 ; 
see Nathanael 

barley loaves, 149 

Basilides, xxii 

Berri significant distinction of, 


Bernard on Christ’s coming and 
departure, 264 
Bethabara, a false reading, 79 
Bethany, two places of this name, 
xxxii 
aay aia an uncertain reading, 
81. 


Bethsaida, two places of this 
name, xxxli, 86, 147 

blasphemy, the Lord acoused of, 
136, 202, 226 

blind, man born, 204; his pro- 
gressive faith, 207; his confes- 
sion of faith, 211 

brethren of the Lord, various 
theories respecting, 93, 168, 
831; cannot be the sons of Al- 
phaeus, 94, 169 

bride, figure of the Church, 109 


Caesar’s friend, 325 

et setting oneself against, 
32. 

Caesarea, Pilate’s head-quarters, 
319, 325 

Caiaphas, his office, character, 
and prophecy, 247, 248 

Calvary, its position, 328 

Cana, two places of this name, 
Xxxii; nature of the miracle at, 
91, 93 

Capernaum, the modern Tell- 
Hiim, 98, 163; argument from 
a mention of a, brief visit to, 

capital punishment, whether al- 
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lowed to the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, 184, 316 

Cardinal Newman, on the dis- 
courses in §8. John’s Gospel, 
100 

casus pendens, 157, 178, 284, 299 

centurion’s servant different from 
the nobleman’s son, 128, 129 

Cerinthus, the Fourth Gospel at- 
tributed to, xxiii 

change of gender, 69, 157, 299 

changes of tense, 122, 127, 1338, 
155, 225, 241 

characteristics of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, xli—xlix, 66, 68—70, 81, 
82, 88, 99 

chief priests, mostly Sadducees, 
tet 176, 246; their baseness, 

27 

Christology of 8. John and of the 
Synoptists, 139 

chronology of the Fourth Gospel 
consistent but often undefined, 
xxx, 1, 108, 124, 131, 145, 146, 
167, 223 

Chrysostom, 90, 201, 857 

Church, first g of the, 
83; Christ’s prayer for, 302— 
304 powers granted to the, 


Circumcision prior to the Sab- 
bath, 173 

cleansing of the Temple in §. 
John distinct from that in the 
Synoptists, 96 

Clement of Alexandria quoted, 
xli, 859, xxii, xxxvi 

Clementine Homilies, 204, 219 

Clementine Recognitions, 68 

climax, 69, 354 

ploths,” 245, 836, 839 

Clopas or Alphaeus, 880 

cocks not excluded from Jerusa- 
lem, 313 

codices, principal, which contain 
the Fourth Gospel, lv; rela- 
tions between, lvi, lvii 

coincidences between 8. Paul and 
S. John, 69, 70, 279, 859; be- 
tween the Synoptists and 8. 
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John, xlix, lili, 149, 806, 388, 
859; between the Fourth Gos- 
pel and Revelation, xxxiii, 71, 
80, 82, 115, 175, 188, 265, 266, 
288, 819, 835 

Commandment, Christ’s new, 
a its comprehensiveness, 


Communion of Saints, the, scrip- 
tural, 201 

Conder, on Bethany, 79; on Cal- 
vary, 828 

connexion of thought in 8. John 
sometimes obscure, 141, 191 

Court of the Women, 187, 189 

corruption of the text, see false 
readings, glosses, &c. 

cross, size of the, 882; title on 
the, 328 

crown of thorns, 322 

crurifragium, 383 

cup of suffering, coincidence with 
the Synoptists respecting, 310 


date of the Gospel, xxxvi, 181, 
238, 239 

darkness, in a figurative sense, 
for moral darkness, peculiar to 
8. John, 66, 270 

David's flight probably not al- 
luded to in xviii. 1, 307 

death, punishment of, whether 
allowed to the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, 184, 316 

Dedication, Feast of, 228, 224; 
its mention evidence that the 
Evangelist is a Jew, xxviii 

delegated authority of Christ, 81 

demon, see devil 

denials, 8. Peter’s, 311; why nar- 
rated by 8. John, 313; diffi- 
culties respecting, 360 

descent of the Spirit, its effects, 
81 

destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Fourth Gospel written after 
the, xxxvi, 131, 288, 289 

devil, personal existence of the, 
197; his influence over Judas, 
264, 269, 166 
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devil or demon, Christ accused of 
being possessed by a, 207, 199, 
223 


difficult passages, 126, 190, 195, 
197, 218, 257, 341 

disciples’ imperfections candidly 
admitted, 92, 97, 122, 124, 236, 
254, 274, 276, 280, 308, 318, 
845 

discourses in the Fourth Gospel 
contrasted with those in the 
Synoptic Gospels, li, 99, 100 

Divine Generation of Christ, 196, 
296 

Divinity plainly claimed by Je- 
sus, 192, 198, 276, 280, 285, 
288 

Docetism utterly foreign to the 
Fourth Gospel, 71, 116, 1652, 
170, 334 

Déllinger quoted, xxiv, 316 

door of the fold, allegory of the, 
215, 218 

dove visible at the Baptism, 81 


Ecce Homo quoted, 321 

East, turning to the, a very an- 
cient custom, 187 

Elijah, argument from the Bap- 
tist’s denial that he is, 78 

epexegetic clauses common in 
8. John, 70, 74, 839 

Ephesus, the abode of 8. John, 
xvi, xvii; the place where he 
wrote his Gospel, xxxv, 68; 
the elders of, the probable au- 
thors of xxi. 24, 356 

Ephraim, a town called, 248 

Epilogue, an afterthought, 348 

Epiphanius, on Ebion, xvii; on 
the Alogi, xxiii 7 

Epistle, First of 8. John, its re- 
lation to the Gospel, liv, 303; 
coincidences between it and the 
Gospel, 68, 72, 80, 81, 82, 105, 
278 

eternal life the present possession 
of believers, 112, 188, 159, 161, 
299, 364; the phrase a favourite 
one with 8. John, 105 
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Eucharist, implied in the dis- 
course on the Bread of Life, 
158, 154, 160, 267; the insti- 
tution omitted by 8. John, 
xlix, 267, 283; symbolized at 
the Crucifixion, 334 

Evangelists, concurrence of all 
four, liii, 88, 145, 306, 338, 
860 

evening, §. John’s method of 
reckoning the, 128, 342 

evenings, the two Jewish, 151 

examination of Jesus before An- 
nas peculiar to 8. John, 310 

excommunication, Jewish, 180, 
208, 211; the lot of Christians, 
291; external evidence of the 
authenticity of the Gospel, xx 
—Xxiv 


faith, gradual progress in, 119, 
129, 207, 240, 389 

faith in Jesus Christ, the test of 
a child of God, 70; the begin- 
ning and end of the Fourth 
Gospel, 346, 347, xxxviii; with- 
out sight, 346 

false readings, their evidence to 
the date of the Gospel, 70, 71, 
75, 102, 104, 211 

feast, the unnamed in v. 1, pro- 
bably not a Passover, 131 

feasts, Jewish, 8. John has exact 
knowledge of, xxvii; groups 
his narrative round, 94 

fickleness of the multitude, see 
multitude 

five thousand, the feeding of the, 
superiority of 8. John’s account 
of, 148 

forger of a gospel confronted by 
insuperable difficulties, xxv, 


xxvi 

four thousand, coincidences in 
the feeding of the, 149 

fourth commandment, the strong- 
ara of Jewish religiousness, 

fragments, argument from the 
command to gather up the, 149 
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funeral customs among the Jews, 
238, 239, 245, 836 

futile questions, 91, 149, 161, 
350, 351 


Gabbatha, or Gab Baitha, not 
& mosaic pavement, but the 
Temple-Mound, 328 

Galileans, characteristics of, xii; 
ill repute of, 86, 179, 181 


Galilee, mixed population in, 
xiii; prophets from, 181; 


Christ’s ministry in, 167 

gaps in 8. John’s narrative, l, 
145, 146, 167, 223, 337 

garments, 264, 322, 829 

eae the Babylonian, quoted, 

49 

Generation, Divine, of the Son, 
196, 296 

genitive after superlative, 78, 287 

Gentiles, the, seek Christ, 255; 
are to be sought through the 
dispersed Jews, 177; are 
Christ’s sheep, 221; are sons 
of God, 70; are sharers in the 
Atonement, 80; the Dispersion 
among the, 176 

Gerizim, temple on Mount, 119 

Gethsemane, anticipation of, 257 

glosses intruded into the text, 
lviii, 98, 111, 180, 144, 182, 
184, 185, 208, 230, 337 

Gnostic demonology, 197, 198 

Gnostics, the witness of, to the 
Fourth Gospel, xxv 

Gnosticism excluded from the 
Fourth Gospel, xxiv, 71, 104, 
120, 152, 227, 229, 334, 347 

rh quoted, 86, 91, 108, 178, 
2 

Golgotha, or place of a skull, 828 

Gospel, Fourth, not a biography, 
xxxvii, 145, 346 

grace before meat, 149 

grave, 288; of Lazarus, 244; of 
Christ, 336, 339 

Greek names among the Apostles, 
255, 256 
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Greeks, see Gentiles 
guards at the cross, 329 


Hall, Bishop, quoted, 831 

Hebrew elements in this Gospel ; 
see Jewish 

Hebrew, evidence that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel knew, 
xxix, 158, 254, 267, 385 

Hegesippus quoted, 219 

Hermas quoted, 219 

Herod Antipas, 126, 319 

Herod’s Praetorium, 314 

Herod’s sycophancy, 147 

Herod’s Temple, 97 

high-priest, supposed to have 
prophetic gifts, 247; doubt as 
to who is meant by the, 311, 
812; the disciple known to the, 
811, 318 ; 

high-priests, rapid changes among 
the, 247, 310 

Holy Spirit, 82, 281, 844 

homoeoteleuton, 821 

Horace quoted, 251, 822 

hyssop, 332 


Ignatian Epistles, their evidence 
to the Fourth Gospel, xxi, 117, 
156; quoted, 108, 168, 192, 
219 


imperative or indicative, doubt 
as to which is intended, 142, 
255, 278, 287, 289 

imperative, aorist, 257, 357; pre- 
sent, 184, 186, 341 

imperfect, of continued action, 
185, 151, 152, 322; descriptive, 
177, 184, 229, 268, 811, 313 

imperfect and aorist, 89, 122, 
127, 241 

re aa of Christ’s answers, 
23 

interpolations, 132, 181, 862; see 
glosses 

Ionic form, 89 

Irenaeus, his evidence to the 
Fourth Gospel, xxii, xxxviii; 
quoted, xvii, 202; his evidence 
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to the duration of Christ’s min- 
istry, li 


Jacob, references to the history 
of, 87, 88; well of, 115, 118 
James, brother of 8. John, xi; 
not mentioned by name in this 
Gospel, 90; possibly the un- 
named disciple who was known 

to the high-priest, 311 

Jeremiah, expected to return to 
life, 78; specially consecrated, 
223 


Jeremy Taylor on religious zeal, 
310 


Jerome, on 8. John’s last days, 
xviii; on the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, xxxvi; on the 
brethren of the Lord, 94; on 
Sychar, 115; on the paragraph 
respecting the adulteress, 182, 
862; on Christ’s writing on the 
ground, 185; on Ephraim, 248 

Jerusalem, two forms of the name, 
77; with the article peculiar to 
§. John, 89; destroyed before 
8. John wrote, xxxvi, 131, 238; 
his minute knowledge of its 
topography, xvi, xxix 

JESUS: 

(i) The Ministry. 
Baptist’s testimony to Him, 
78, 79; disciples’ testimony 
to Him, 83, 84; turns water 
into wine at Cana, 89; pays 
a brief visit to Capernaum, 
98; cleanses the Temple the 
first time, 94; discourses 
with Nicodemus, 99; and 
with the woman at the well, 
116; converts many Samari- 
tans, 125; heals the royal 
official’s son, 127; and a 
paralytic at Bethesda, 131; 
reasons with the Jews about 
the Son as the Source of 
Life, 185; feeds five thou- 
sand, 146; walks on the wa- 
ter, 151; reasons with the 
Jews about the Son as the 


support of Life, 154; with 
the Twelve about desertion 
of Him, 165; with His bre- 
thren about manifesting 
Himself, 167; with the Jews 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
170; is marked for arrest, 
175; [rescues the woman 
taken in adultery, 183;] 
claims to be God, 192, 198, 
202; heals a man born blind, 
205; and reveals Himself to 
him, 212; delivers the Alle- 
gories of the Fold and of the 
Good Shepherd, 215, 220; 
reasons with the Jews at the 
Feast of the Dedication, 223; 
retires into Peraea, 229; re- 
turns to Bethany and raises 
Lazarus from the dead, 238, 
244; is marked for death by 
Caiaphas, 247; retires to the 
borders of the desert, 248; 
returns and is anointed by 
Mary of Bethany, 250; en- 
ters Jerusalem in triumph, 
254; is sought by Gentile 
proselytes, 256; receives the 
testimony of a voice from 
heaven, 257; retires from 
public teaching, 260 


(ii) The Issues of the Min- 


va 
washes His disciples’ feet, 
263; rebukes Peter, 265; 
ints out the traitor, 269; 
elivers His new command- 
ment, 271; foretells Peter’s 
denials, 272; answers Tho- 
mas, 274; Philip, 275; Ju- 
das not Iscariot, 280; deli- 
vers the allegory of the Vine, 
288; promises to send the 
Paraclete and to return, 290; 
prays for Himself, 298; for 
His disciples, 800; for all 
believers, 302; is arrested in 
the garden, 807; examined 
before Annas, 810; denied 
by Peter, 8318; examined by 
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Pilate, 317; mocked, sen- 
tenced and crucified, 3822; 
dies and is buried, 332; ma- 
nifests Himself after His re- 
surrection to Mary of Mag- 
dala, 340; to the ten Apostles, 
842; to Thomas, 844; to se- 
ven disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias, 848; gives the se- 
cond miraculous draught of 
fishes, 850; gives Peter his 
last commission and foretells 
his death, 352; rebukes his 
curiosity about the Evan- 
gelist, 355 
Jewish elements in the Fourth 
, Xxvii, xxix, xliv, xlviii, 
89, 203, 229 
Jews, 8. John’s view of them, 77 
John, the Baptist; the Evangel- 
ist’s manner of naming hin, 
xxxii, 67; his connexion with 
the Evangelist, xiv, 83; his 
testimony, 76—83; not the 
Light but the Lamp, 68, 140; 
the friend of the Bridegroom, 
109; his baptism, 108; his last 
utterance minatory, 112; not a 
worker of miracles; importance 
of this statement, 230 
John, the Evangelist; his parent- 
age, xi; his nationality, xii, 
xiii; his connexion with the 
Baptist, xiv, 83; his fiery zeal, 
xv, XVii; gives a home to the 
Blessed Virgin, xv, 831; life at 
Ephesus, xvi, Xvi, xlix; tradi- 
tions about him, xviii; his 
chief characteristics, xviii, xix; 
probably the unnamed disciple 
in i. 35, 83; and in xviii. 15, 
811; certainly ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’ xxxi, xxxiv, 
268; in his Gospel speaks only 
thrice, xxxiv 
John, the father of Peter, 85, 352 
Jordan, ford of, at Bethany, 79; 
its associations, 79 
Joseph, husband of the Blessed 


Virgin, 89 
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Joseph of Arimathea, 335; his 
ae with Nicodemus, 
88 


Josephus, on the date of Herod’s 
Temple, 97; on the removal of 
Israel at the captivity, 118; on 
the Jews’ love of liberty, 198 ; 
on a stoning in the Temple, 
202; on the rudeness of the 
Sadducees, 247; on Ephraim, 
248; on the tesselated pave- 
ment, 325; on the high-priest’s 
tunic, 329; his language about 
the Kedron, 305, 306; about 
the sea of Galilee, 146 

Judas; six persons so named in 
N.T., 280 

Judas Iscariot; his name and 

, 166; murmurs at 
Mary of Bethany, 251; receives 
the sop and goes out into the 
night, 269, 270; helps to arrest 
Jesus, 308 

Judas not Iscariot; the nature of 
his question, 280 

Judas of Galilee, rising of, xiii 

Justin Martyr; knew the Fourth 
Gospel, xxii; seems to quote it 
twice, 78, 191; twice states 
that Jesus healed those who 
were diseased from birth, 204 


Kedron, ravine of the; doubt as 
to the reading, 305; meaning 
of the name, 306; significance 
of Christ’s crossing the ravine, 
807 

kingdom, nature of Christ’s, 101, 
150, 318 


Lactantius on the crurifragium, 
333 

Last Day; the phrase peculiar 
to 8. John, 157 

Lazarus, objections to the raising 
of, 231, 232; identifications of, 
232; conspired against, 253 

Levites, argument from the men- 
tion of, 77 
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Liddon, on the discourse with 
Nicodemus, 108 
are 65, 256, 275; eternal, 105, 


1 

Light, of Christ, 66, 187, 205, 
259; of the Baptist, 140, 308 

Lightfoot, Bishop, on the wit- 
ness of the Ignatian Epistles 
to the Fourth Gospel, xxi; on 
rA\jpwua, 73; on the Shechi- 
nah, 71; on the vivid descrip- 
tive traits in this Gospel, 269; 
on the meaning of Paraclete, 
279; on 6 Xporés, 74 

Litotes, or understatement, 106, 
157, 195 

living water, meaning of, 117 

Lord or Sir, 117, 156, 212 

Love, the Fourth Gospel the 
Gospel of, xix, liv, 214, 271, 285 

Lucretius quoted, 86 

Luther on futile questions, 161 


Magdalene; see Mary Magdalene 
Majestas, Pilate’s fear of being 
accused to Tiberius of, 325 
Malchus, mentioned by name by 
8. John alone, 309, 313 
Manasseh, founder of the rival 
worship on Gerizim, 119 
Marcion’s rejection of the Fourth 
Gospel, xxiii 
marriage, Christ gives His sanc- 
tion to, 93; symbolical of His 
relation to His Church, 109 
Martha of Bethany, probably the 
eldest of the family, 234, 239; 
coincidence between §S. John 
and §. Luke respecting her, 
liii, 239; her progressive faith, 
40 


2 

Mary Magdalene, introduced as 
@ person well known, 165; at 
the Cross, 380; at the sepul- 
chre, 338; manifestation to 
her, 340; nature of the rebuke 
to her, 841 

Mary of Clopas, probably the 
wife of Clopas and mother of 
James the less, 330 


Mary of Bethany, different from 
the ‘sinner’ of Luke vii. 37 
and from Mary Magdalene, 
233; coincidence between §, 
John and 8. Luke respecting 
her, liii, 239; her devotion, 
251; coineidence respecting her 
name and promised fame, 252 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, never 
named by §. John, 90; rebuked 
for interference at Cana, 90; 
her relationship to the brethren 
of the Lord, 93, 168; to S. John, 
xi, 330; no special manifesta- 
tion to her after the Resurrec- 
tion, 342; her death, whether 
at Jerusalem or Ephesus, xvi 

Maurice, F. D., quoted, 65, 315 

McClellan, on Christ’s writing on 
the ground, 184; on the hour 
of the Crucifixion, 326 

measures, of quantity, 91; of 
distance, 239, 350 

Messiah, Jewish ideas respecting, 
well known to the Evangelist, 
xxvii, 78, 87, 89, 150, 174, 179, 
259; Samaritan ideas respect- 
ing, 114, 122 

Meyer, on the last words of the 
Baptist, 110; on the discourse 
on the Bread of Life, 166; on 
the Jewish hierarchy, 170; on 
the gift of the Spirit, 179; on 
the raising of Lazarus, 232 

ministry, duration of Christ’s, 1, 
li, 202 

miracles in N.T., their character, 
92, 98; in the Fourth Gospel, 
symbolical, xliii, xliv, 92, 129, 
and spontaneous, 132; culmi- 
nate in the raising of Lazarus, 
231; confined to the ministry, 
98 ; not attributed to John the 
Baptist, 230 

mission, of Jesus, 81, 106, 124, 
141, 172, 175, 228, 300; of the 
Paraclete, 281, 288, 289, 292: 
of the Baptist, 67, 81, 199; of 
the disciples, 81, 268, 302, 
343 . | 
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money, changers of, 95; sums of, 

Moses, the actual giver, neither 
of the Law, 74; nor of the 
manna, 155; testifies to the 
Christ, 86, 144; and against 
the Jews, 144, 173; contrasted 
with Christ, 155, 210 

Mount Gerizim, temple on, 119 

Mount of Olives, not mentioned 
by 8. John, 183 

Mount of the Temple, 325 

multitude, fickleness of the, 150, 
155, 163, 167, 179, 188, 190, 
198, 225, 243, 245, 259 

Muratorian Fragment, xxii, xxxv 


Nathanael, possibly the same as 
Bartholomew, 86; his charac- 
ter, 87 

Nazarene, 308 

Nazareth, evil repute of, 86 

Neapolis, or Sychem, 115 

new commandment, 271 

Newman, Cardinal, on the dis- 
courses in S. John’s Gospel, 
100 

page mentioned by 8. John 

y, 100; his character, 100, 
180, "835; coincidence between 
8. John and 8. Mark respecting 
him, 336 

nobleman’s son distinct from the 
centurion’s servant, 128, 129 

nominative indefinite, 284 

nominativus pendens, 157, 178, 
299 


objections, 8. John’s manner of 
treating, 86, 179 

Olives, Mount of, see Mount 

optative mood rare in N.T., 67 

orally, the Fourth Gospel deli- 
vered at first, xxxvi, liv, 356 

Origen, mainly responsible for 
the reading Bethabara in i. 28, 
79; on the Jewish lie respect- 
ing Christ’s birth, 196; on 
Ohrist’s voluntary surrender, 
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807; on the crucifixion of 8. 
Peter, 354 


Papias, knew the First Epistle of 
8. John, xxii; a possible source 
of the paragraph about the 
adulteress, 182 

parables, not found in the Fourth 
Gospel, 215; principles of in- 
terpretation of, 104, 216 

Paraclete, threefold office of, 292; 
mission of, 281, 288, 289 

parallelism in the Fourth Gospel, 
xlviii, 156, 190, 288; see anti- 
thetic 

paralytic at Bethesda, 132 

Passion, prominent thoughts in 
8. John’s narrative of the, 805; 
reason for the space allotted to 
the trials in the, 310; probable 
order of events in the, 361 

Passover, customs at the, 268, 
269, 270, 320, 359; the first in 
Christ’s ministry, 94; the se- 
cond, 147; the last, 263; the 
unnamed Feast in v. 1 not the 
Passover, 180, 181; the Last 
Supper not the Passover, 358, 
859 

Paul, coincidences between 8. 
John and §8., 69, 70, 279, 359 

pendens, casus, See casus 

Pentecost anticipated, 343 

perfect and aorist, see aorist 

cacti with present meaning, 73, 


Pete brought to Jesus by his 
brother Andrew and named by 
Jesus, 84, 85; his impetuos- 
ity, 265, 272, 309, 339, 850, 
855 ; his intimacy with S. Jo 
xiii, 269, 311, 389, 355; his 
primacy fully recognised by 8S. 
John, xxxiv; his confessions, 
165; his denials, 360; his re- 
pentance implied but not nar- 
rated by 8. John, 352; argu- 
ment from the method of 
naming him in xxi, 3852; 
Ohrist’s last commission to 


~ 
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him and prediction of his 
death, 358, 854 
i the only Jewish sect 

named by 8. John, 78; their 
position, 76, 78, 100, 180, 207, 
246; are led by the Sadducean 
hierarchy in the persecution 
of Jesus, 249 

Philip, found by Jesus, 85; con- 
sulted by Him, 147, 148; re- 
buked by Him, 276; his cha- 
racter, 256, 276 

Philo, his doctrine of the Logos 
compared with 8. John’s, 683, 
64, 71; on Herod’s Praetorium, 
814; on the character of Pilate, 
829 

Pilate, introduced as well known 
to the reader, 316; his resi- 
dence, 319, 825; his first words 
to Jesus, 317; his attempts to 
avoid putting Jesus to death, 
816; his famous question, 319; 
his policy, 322; his conflicting 
fears, 324, 825; his character, 
829; his recall to Rome, li 

Plautus quoted, 191 

Pliny quoted, 835 

Plutarch quoted, 184 

Polybius’ use of owetpa for mani- 
ple, 307 

Polycarp’s evidence to the First 
Epistle of 8. John, xxii; falla- 
cious argument from his con- 
troversy with Anicetus, xxxiv, 
XXXV 

Polycrates on 8. John’s sacerdo- 
tal dress, xvii 

Porphyry’s charge against Jesus, 
170 


Praetorium, 314 

Prayer of the Great High Priest, 
where spoken, 298 

predestinarianism not counte- 
nanced in the Fourth Gospel, 
166, 204, 225 

p ant construction, 81, 87, 
112, 825, 348, 349 

preposition apparently trans- 
posed, 289, 250, 350 
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priests, 77; mostly Sadducees, 
yet combine with the Pharisees 
against Jesus, 180, 246, 249 

primacy of 8. Peter, see Peter 

eee of the Holy Spirit, 

Prophet, the, 78, 150, 179, 241 

Prophets, the, as a division of 
Scripture, 159 

Procurator, Pilate as, has no 
Quaestor to conduct the exam- 
ination, 817; nor lictors to in- 
flict the scourging, 322 

prophecies fulfilled in Christ, 86, 
95, 144, 179, 254, 259, 317, 
330, 331, 335 

psychological consistency in §8. 
John’s narrative, 100, 115, 119, 
127, 128, 207, 237, 240, 244, 
265, 275, 309, 339, 344, 345 

punctuation, differences of, 65, 
173, 208, 235, 248, 257, 270, 
277, 296 

er Yaa ceremonial, 91, 109, 


Purim, Feast of, 131 

purple robe, 322 

purpose, constructions implying, 
frequent in 8. John, xlvii, 68, 
124, 125, 127, 201, 204, 247, 
256 

purpose of the Gospel, xxxvii, 
liv, 308, 316, 347 


Rabbi, meaning of, 88; not to be 
rendered ‘Master,’ 123 

Rabbinical sayings and traditions, 
a 122, 134, 174, 180, 184, 
2 


Rabboni, a Galilean form, 841 

readings, important differences of, 
lvii, 66, 70, 71, 75, 79, 180, 
160, 170, 211, 269, 805, 312, 
848 

aes of sins by the Church, 


repetition, characteristic of §. 
John, xlvi, 106, 162, 219, 259, 
286 

reserve about all connected with 
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himself characteristic of S. 
John, 84, 90, 311, 330, 849 

resurrection, spiritual, 187, 138; 
actual, 139; of the wicked, 
140; of Lazarus, 231; of Christ, 
i Jewish belief respecting, 
2 


Revelation, see Apocalypse 
robber or bandit, 95, 216, 321; 
8. John and the robber, xvii 


Sabbath, the attitude of Jesus to- 
wards the, 133; yields to Cir- 
cumcision and therefore to 
charity, 173; miracles wrought 
on the, 207 

Sadducees, not mentioned by 8. 
John, 78; combine with the 
Pharisees against Jesus, 249 

Salome, mother of 8. John, pro- 
bably the sister of the Blessed 
Virgin, 330 

Samaria, 116 

Samaritan, Jesus called a, 199 

Samaritans, 114; their origin, 
117; their relations to the Jews, 
116, 120; their religion, 120; 
their idea of the Messiah, 122; 
their readiness to believe in 
Jesus, 125 

Sanhedrin, its attitude towards 
the Baptist, 76; towards Jesus, 
175, 180, 246; had lost the 
power to inflict capital punish- 
ment, 184, 316; takes part in 
the arrest of Jesus, 307; in a 
difficulty respecting His execu- 
tion, 315; ex-high-priests among 
its members, 310; S. John’s 
formula for the, 207; its place 
of meeting, 189 

Satan, see devil 

scourging, inflicted only once on 
Jesus, 322; with what object, 
816, 322, 323 

Sebaste, or Samaria, 116, 147 

Seneca quoted, 106 

sepulchre, 238 

serpent, argument from the men- 
tion of the, 104 
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signs, miracles to 8. John are, 
92, 212 

Siloam, identified with Birket 
Silwdén, 206; the pouring of 
the water from, 177 

Simon, 8. John’s usage in apply- 
ing this name to S. Peter, 352 

Solomon’s Porch, 224 

Son of Man, use of the phrase in 
the O. T. and in the Gospels, 
88 


spiral movement, in the Prologue, 
75; in the last discourses, 273 
style of 8. John, xlvi—xlviii, 219 
subjunctive, after a past tense, 
67; after verbs of wishing, 320 
Suetonius quoted, 264, 325 
superscription or title, of the 
Gospel, 61; on the cross, 328 
Supper, at Bethany, 251; the 
Last, 264; its character, 359 
Sychar, probably not Sychem, 
115 


symbolical interpretations of 
Scripture, authorised by Christ, 
212; to be made with caution, 
351 

symbolism a characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel, xliii, 100, 206, 
224, 270, 307 

synagogue at Capernaum, exist- 
ing ruins of, 163 

Synoptic Gospels, their relation 
to the Fourth, xlix—lii, 145, 
806, 337 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 168; spe- 
cial ceremonies at the, 177, 
187 7 

table, mode of reclining at, 268 

Talmud, on thanksgiving, 149; 
on Elijah’s return, 78; on the 
execution of Jesus, 249, 359; 
on the uncleanness of fowls, 
813; on capital punishment, 
816 

Targums, their use of the peri- 
phrasis ‘ Word of God,’ 63 

Tatian; his testimony to the 
Fourth Gospel, 65, 66 


— 
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Temple; traffic in the Court of 
the Gentiles, 94; date of build- 
ing, 97; treasury in the Court 
of the Women, 189; Christ's 
public teaching there, 171, 186, 
225; Solomon’s Porch, 224 

Tertullian, gives three renderings 
of Adyos, 62; witnesses to very 
early differences of reading, 70, 
211; to the crucifixion of 8. 
Peter at Rome, 354; to the 
story of 8. John at Latin Gate, 
xvii; to the true ‘Note of the 
Ohurch,’ 272; quoted, 312 

Thaddacus, or Judas, 280 

Theophilus of Antioch, xxii 

Thomas, name and character of, 
287, 238, 274, 368; compared 
with Philip, 275; nature of his 
scepticism, 345, 346; his con- 
fession the conclusion of the 
Gospel, 339, 346 

thorns, crown of, 322 

Tiberias, not mentioned by the 
Synoptists, 146, 348; because 
@ new town, 147; a centre of 
education, xiii; various names 
for the sea of, 146 

Tiberius ; chronology of his reign 
in connexion with Christ’s min- 
istry, li; Pilate’s fear of him, 
825 

title, see superscription 

tomb, 238, 339 

— brevity in 8. John, 270, 

2 


tragic tone in 8. John, 66, 69, 
104, 106, 111, 142, 156 

Transfiguration, not recorded by 
8. John, xxiii; nor alluded to 
in v. 37, 141 

transmigration of souls, 204 

treasury in the Court of the Wo- 
men, 189 

Trench, Archbishop, on the cha- 
racter of 8. Thomas, 237; on a 
tradition respecting Lazarus, 
245 


trial of Jesus, why given at such 
length in the Gospels, 310; the 
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ecclesiastical, 310—318; the 
civil, 314—327 

triple augment, 208 

triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
date of the, 253; Messianic in 
its externals, 254; two multi- 
tudes at, 255 

Truth, Jesus is the, 274; the 
Gospel is the, 819 

Twelve, the, spoken of as well 
known, 165 

typical characters in the Fourth 
Gospel, xliii, 129 

typical miracles, xliii, 351 


Uncial manuscripts, table of, lv; 
their relations to one another, 
lvi 

Unitarianism condemned, 186, 
226, 345 


Vedas quoted, 65 
Versions, table of ancient, lvi 
bie allegory of, how suggested, 


vinegar, 331 

Virgil quoted, 158 

voice in the wilderness, 78 
voices from heaven, 258 


washing the disciples’ feet, 264 ~ 
washing the saints’ feet, 266 
water, the living, 117; from Si- 
loam, 177 
oe Christ walking on the, 
Way, Jesus is the, 274, 275; 
Christianity is the, 274 
Westcott, on the relation between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Syn- 
optists, lili; on the discourse 
on the Bread of Life, 153; on 
S. John’s style, 219; on the 
scene of, xvii, 298; on the nar- 
ratives of the Passion and of 
the Resurrection, 8305, 338 
Westcott and Hort on the number 
of doubtful readings in N.T., 
lviii; on the paragraph respect- 
ing the adulteress, 368 
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wine, amount of water turned 
into, 91; objections answered, 
93 


women prominent in 8. John’s 
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narrative, xliii, 830 
words from the cross, 361, 362 


Xenophon quoted, 103 


II. GREEK, 


dyardy, 105, 137, 234, 352 

dyidfew, 228, 302 

d5eApol, ol, 355 

atuara, 70 

alpewy, 80, 222 

alrety, 278, 295 

alretoOat, 240 

alria, 320 

aldva, els rdv, 200, 363 

aldépcos, 105, 106, 363 

dxodovber wo, 85 

adnOwés, 68, 121, 155 

@\n’ Iva, 68 

"Adoyor, Xxili 

duhy dun, 88 

dvd, distributive, 91 

dyaBrérew, 207 

dvaxeicOa, 268 

dvaudpryros, 185 

dvanlarrw, 269 

dydpes and dOpwru, ol, 149, 
123 

avril, 74 

avridéyeew, 825 

dyr\ew, 

d&ywev, 101, 110 

adrapxy7, 859 

amelGew, 112 

dé of distance, apparently trans- 
posed, 239, 350 

aroxplvecOat, 135 

amocré\\ew, 67, 81 

amrocuvdryuryos, 208 

awré rGv used substantively, 350 

aporay, 351 

dpri, 92, 296 

apxy, 62 

apx7ny, Thy, 190 

apxvepets, 175 


apxirpixdwos, 91 

dpxouat, 264 

dpxwv, 100 

dpxwv, 6 rol Kbopmovu rotrou, 258 
avaAh and roluvn, 221 

dg’ éavrod, 137, 293 

ddpfxev, 114, 128, 192 


Bata, 254 

Bddr ay, 183, 345 
Barrie, 79, 82 
Bacrrixds, 126 
Bacrdfey, 226, 252 
Aiwa, 825 

Béboxew, 358 

Bpaxlw» Kuplov, 260 
Bpdpa and Bpders, 126 


yafoduiaxloy, 189 

yeypaupévoy eorly, 95 

yewpyss, 288 

ylvecOa and elvac, 62, 65, 67 

ylverOas els, 294 

Laas 69, 98, 174, 200, 201, 
8 


yrwocbxopoy, 252 
yorybsew, 158, 175 
ypauparets, 183 
ypagy, h, 97 


Sarudyiov, 199 
daxpvey, 243 
bé5wxev, 112 
Snvdprov, 148, 251 
&d Trodro, 135, 173 
dcacmopd, 176, 177 
Stxacocivn, 292 

dba, 72, 142, 148 
dds 8otay rp Oey, 209 


380 
dévayss, 69, 92 


‘EBpaiort, 132, 341 

éyxalyca, 224 

"Ey elus, 151, 156, 190, 308 

€0v0s, 247, 248 

ef with the aorist, 117; with the 
imperfect, 144 

el8évas and +yiwdoxey, 98 

ely and yivecbat, 62, 65, 67 

elvaz éx, 110 

els réXos, 263 

els rov aldva, 200, 863 

éx, different forces of, 102, 109, 
110, 111, 116, 164, 257 

éx rovrov, 164, 824 

éx ré&» used substantively, 78, 
179, 350 

éxBddrew, 211 

éxeivos, 8. John’s use of, 67, 75, 
134, 206, 212, 216 

éxxevray, 835 

éxwopever Oar, 288, 289 

éréyxerw, 107, 292 

€djAudev 4 wpa, 256 - 

év\xvew, 158, 259 

“EdAnves, 117, 255 

éuBr$*™xrew, 83 

éuBprpacbar, 242 

éuparvlt{ew, 282 

éuduoay, 843 

a ina forces of, 97, 107, 

éy rp dvéuarl pov, 277, 281 

évragiacuos, 252 

etryetaba, 75 

étoucla, 69, 222 

éxdparos, 180 

éxiyea and érovpés.a, 104 

épwray, 240, 278, 295 

éoxarn quépa, 9, 157 

edxaptorety, 149 

Exew pwépos, 265 

&ws, 205, 855 


§tuo, 145 


tw}, 65, 256, 275 
twh aldwos, 105, 106, 868 


nuépa, n eoxarn, 157 
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Geac8a:, 72 

OéXew, 151, 165, 171, 197, 304 
GeoceBys, 210 

Oewpety, 147, 157 

Oupwpds, 216 


{Se and l3ov, 80 

fda, ra, 69 

lepdy and vas, 94, 96 
“Ieporé\uza and ‘Iepovcadu, 77 
ludria, Ta, 264, 829 

Wa, xlvii, 124, 127, 201, 204 
tva with the indicative, 299 
"Tovdaio, ol, 77 

"Toxapuorns, 166 

"Iopa7yr, 104 


xabliey, 825 

xal intensive, 211 
Kaidgas, 247 
xawos and yéos, 271 
xatpos, 169 

xanety, 217 

xandbs, 220, 226 
xkadws, 198 
xaraxplyew, 186 
xaradapPayew, 66 


4 
xréwrns and Ayorys, 216, 321 
k\npa, 283 
xoracbat, 236 
KodduBiorns, 95 
xonworepoy Exe, 127 
xbopov, EpxerOa els Tov, 241 
xéapos, 69, 169 
xogduvos, 149 
xpaBarros, 183 
xpdgev, 73, 174, 261 
kpavyafew, 245 
xplua, 212 
sete and xplos, 106, 139, 140, 


7 
xvpte, 117, 156, 212 
Aadety, 111, 191 


AaAla and Adyos, 125, 196 
Aauwas, 807, 808 


. 
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Aads and &6vos, 247 oSros contemptuous, 109, 158, 


ArOdorpwrov, 825 171, 177, 207, 259 
Abyos, 111, 125, 168, 196 Squs, 104 
Adyos, 0, 62 évdpov, 149 
AoberGas, 265 éyia, 151 
Avew, 185, 227 éyus, 174, 245 
Abxvos, 140, 808 

bara 148 

wadia, 349 
pean a 82 wadloy and wais, 127 
pedioxerOa, 92 wdyra, te ra wayra, 65 
AAew, 127, 166 wap, 

me without 8é, 935 : rapadldwpt, 266, 807 
pévew, 81 wapdxhyros, 2 
pévrot, 122 wapaxurrey, 839 
pépos Exew, 265 wapahapBdvery, 69 
Mecolas, 85, 122 - rapacxevy, 826, 833, 358 
pera, ravra, 108, 265 wapoyla, 217 
pera rovro, 108 _  wappnotg, 171 


MET, puTns, 91 , 
py interrogative, 128, 811 Tarjp, 6, 120 


ph and od, 164 
pucOwrds, 220 


a ; 238 rnyn 115 
pie “O73 mioreverr, AE 155 
3, 72 awvorevew els 
novoyerts, 7 Wiurixss, 251 
Nava 1 
v épedxvorixery, 61 Tipoua, 73 igs 
Nafwpatos, 308 avedua, 108, 178, 242, 268 
tri of ai oi Tivedpa"Ayior, 82, 281, 344 
if hid aa. $; chapel ort aii 
> wotety éaurdby, 
vouos, 6, 227, 259, 288 arovety THY andelav, 107 
vunon, 109 woveic0at, 273 
virrew, 833 rowalvew, 853 
roluyn and aidy, 222 
086s, 6, 274 motos, 227, 259, 317 
é0ova, 836 wovnpes, 0, 802 
otda, 98 srovnpos and davros, 106 
évopa, 70, 277, 281 aparwpov, 314 
évrws, 194 wxpdcoew and rocety, 106 
~ ae lee apparently transposed, 250, 
pupov, 
dppavés, 279 wpoBaricn, 131 
sa 109, 159, 184, 309, 312,  mposevxesPat, 240 
mxpooxuveiy, 212 
osros, 8. John’s use of, 64, 100, xpoopdyiov, 349 
111, 172 xporpépew, 291 


ovros as predicate, 106, 159, 299 axpophrns, 119, 208 
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Tpogiyrns, 6, 78, 150, 179 rithos, 828 
Tpognrat, ol, 159 Tpwyew, 161 
Tpwroy vuwy, 287 
apres pov, 73 Udaros, 2, 102 
vdpla, 91, 123 
Paffsi, 83, 128 ulds, 127, 259 
paris pa, 312, 822 ulds Tou dvOpwrov, 6 6, 88, 139 
nara, 111 ulds Tijs arwnXelas, 0, 301 
Pwpatorl, 829 vids rov Oeov, 6, 82 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
COMPLETE LIST. 


Sophocles 
Thucydides 


Xenophon 


1. GREEK. 
Work 
Aves—Plntus—Ranae 
Vespae 
Olynthiacs 
Heracleidae 
Hercules Furens 
Hippolytus 
Iphigeneia in Aulis 
Hecuba 
Alcestis 
Orestes 
Book v 


» VI, VIII, IX 
» VIII I—gQo, Ix 1—89 

Odyssey 1X,X 

» XXI 
Tliad vi, XXII, XXIII, XXIV 
Somnium, Charon, etc. 
Menippus and Timon 
Apologia Socratis 
Crito 
Euthyphro 
Protagoras 
Demosthenes 
Gracchi 
Nicias 
Sulla 
Timoleon 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
Book III 
Book VI! 
Agesilaus 
Anabasis Vol. I. Text. 

‘ Vol. II. Notes. 

‘5 I, 

‘3 I, III, IV, V 

ss II, VI, VII 
Cyropaedeia I, 11 (2 vols.) 


99 ITI, Iv, Vv 
1 VI, VII, VIII 
I 


Editor 
Green 3/6 cach 
Graves 3/6 
Glover In the Press 
Beck & Headlam 
Gray & Hutchinson 2/- 


Price 


Hadley al- 
Headlam 2/6 
Hadley 2/6 
99 2/6 
Wedd 4/6 
Shuckburgh 3/- 
” 4/- each 

9 4, cach 
Edwards 2/6 ore 
” aj° 

3 a]- each 
Heitland 3/6 
Mackie 3/6 
Adam 3/6 
9 2/6 

9 a| 6 
J.-& A.M. Adam = 4/6 
Holden 4/6 
9 ]- 

” 3! = 

99 | ° 
Jebb 4/6 
Spratt 5/- 
Holden sf, 
Hailstone 2/6 
Pretor 3/- 
99 4/6 

9 4l- 

‘3 3)- cach 

‘s 6 cach 
Holden 6/- 
99 5/ = 

9 5/ - 


Cornelius Nepos 


99 
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2. LATIN. 
Work Editor Price 
De Bello Gallico 
Com. I, II, VI, VIII Peskett 1/6 cach 
» I-IN, and vir ‘3 a/- each 
os IMIII 9 3/- 
» %IV-V ee 1/6 
De Bello Civili. Com. 1 * 3/- 
is - Com. II i In the Press 
Actio Prima in C. Verrem Cowie 1/6 
De Amicitia Reid 3/6 
De Senectute - 3/6 
Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 
Prima in C. Verrem Heitland & Cowie 3/- 
Philippica Secunda Peskett 3/6 
Pro Archia Poeta Reid a/- 
»> Balbo * 1/6 
» Milone - 2/6 
» Murena Heitland 3/- 
» Plancio Holden 4/6 
» Sulla Reid 3/6 
Somnium Scipionis Pearman a|- 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pausanias, Cimon Shuckburgh 1/6 
Hannibal, Cato, Atticus is 1/6 
Epistles. Bk 1 $4 2/6 
Odes and Epodes Gow 5/- 
Odes. Books 1, U1 4 a/- each 
» Book Il, Iv ‘s 1/6 cach 
Epodes es 1/6 
Books Iv, VI, IX, XXVII Stephenson 2/6 each 
» V Whibley 2/6 
» XXI, XXII Dimsdale 2/6 each 
Pharsalia. Bk1 Heitland & Haskins 1/6 
Pharsalia. Bk vii Postgate Jn the Press 
Book v Duff a/- 
Fasti. Book vi Sidgwick 1/6 
Metamorphoses, Bk 1. Dowdall 1/6 
Epidicus Gray 3/- 
Asinaria ” 3/ 6 
Stichus Fennell 2/6 
Pseudolus Auden 3/- 
Alexander in India Heitland & Raven 3/6 
Agricola and Germania Stephenson 3/- 
Hist. Bk r Davies In the Press 
Hautontimorumenos Gray 3/- 
Aeneid 1 to x11 Sidgwick 1/6 each 
Bucolics 9 1/6 
Georgics 1, 11, and 111, Iv 5 2/- each 
Complete Works, Vol. 1, Text _,, 3/6 
= Vol. 11, Notes ,, 4/6 
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3. FRENCH. 

Axthor Work Editor Price 
About Le Roi des Montagnes Ropes In the Press 
Biart Quand j’étais petit Boielle Nearly ready 
Corneille La Suite du Menteur . Masson al- 

es Polyeucte Braunholtz al- 
De Bonnechose Lazare Hoche Colbeck a|- 
+s Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes a|- 
‘ss »5 Part 11 (With Vocabulary) ,, 16 
Delavigne Louis XI Eve a|- 
” Les Enfants d’Edouard 5 2|- 
D’Harleville Le Vieux Célibataire Masson a/- 
De Lamartine Jeanne d’Arc Clapin & Ropes 6 
De Vigny La Canne de Jonc Eve 1/6 
Erckmann-Chatrian La Guerre Clapin 3/- 
Guizot Discours sur |’Histoire de la 
Révolution d’Angleterre § Eve 2/6 
Lemercier Frédégonde et Brunehaut Masson a|- 
Mme de Stael Le Directoire Masson & Prothero /- 
is Dix Années d’Exil ‘5 al- 
Merimée Colomba Ropes 2/- 
Michelet Louis XI & Charles the Bold ,, 2/6 
Moliére Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Clapin 1/6 
i L’Ecole des Femmes Saintsbury 2/6 
= Les Précieuses ridicules Braunholtz a]- 
‘ » (Abridged Edition) 4 1G 

‘3 Le Misanthrope ‘5 2/6 
Piron La Métromanie Masson a/- 
Ponsard Charlotte Corday Ropes a/- 
Racine Les Plaideurs Braunholtz a]- 

» (Abridged Edition) re 1]/- 
Sainte-Beuve M. Daru. (Causeries du 
Lundi, Vol. 1x) Masson 2]- 
Saintine Picciola Clapin a}-. 
Scribe & Legouvé Bataille de Dames Bull al- 
Scribe Le Verre d’Eau Colbeck 2]- 
Sédaine Le Philosophe sans le savoir Bull al- 
Souvestre Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 2/- 
e Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 2/- 
s Le Serf (With Vocabulary) ‘5 1/6 
Thierry Lettres sur Vhistoire de . 
France (XII—xxIv) Masson & Prothero 2/6 

‘s ‘Récits des Temps Mérovin- 

giens, I—III Masson & Ropes 3]- 
Villemain Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv® Siécle § Masson a[- 
Voltaire Histoire du Siécle de Louis 

XIV, Pt 1, Ch. I—xI1! Masson & Prothero 2/6 

- Pt 11, Ch. XIV—-XXIV ‘i 3 2/6 

s : Pt IIT, oe ae é ‘3 e 2/6 
Xavier de a Jeune Sibérienne. Le 

Maistre op bina de la Cité Aosta Masson 1/6 
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4. GERMAN. 
Author Work Editor Price 
Ballads on German History Wagner a|- 
Benedix Dr Wespe Breul 3/- 
Freytag Der Staat Friedrichs des 
Grossen Wagner a|- 
German Dactylic Poetry es 3/- 
Goethe Knabenjahre (1749—1761) Wagner & Cartmell 2/- 
pe Hermann und Dorothea ‘3 ‘5 3/6 
‘ Iphigenie Breul In the Press 
Grimm Selected Tales Rippmann 3/- 
Gutzkow Zopf und Schwert Wolstenholme 3/6 
Hicklander Der geheime Agent E. L. Milner Barry 3/- 
Hauff Das Bild des Kaisers Breul 3}- 
a Das Wirthshaus im Spessart Schlottmann 
| & Cartmell 3i- 
‘ Die Karavane Schlottmann 3]- 
Immermann Der Oberhof Wagner 3- 
Klee Die deutschen Heldensagen Wolstenholme 3]/- 
Kohlrausch Das Jahr 1813 0 a|- 
Lessing Minna von Barnhelm Wolstenholme 
In the Press 
Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables Breul 3I- 
Mendelssohn Selected Letters Sime 3/- 
Raumer Der erste Kreuzzug Wagner ee) be 
Riehl Culturgeschichtliche 
Novellen Wolstenholme 3}- 
a Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 
rechtigkeit Gottes ” 3/- 
Schiller Wilhelm Tell Breul 2/6 
” s (Abridged Edition) 5 1/6 
” Geschichte des dreissigjaih- 
rigen Kriegs Book 111. * 3/- 
” Maria Stuart 9 3/6 
‘5 Wallenstein I. (Lager and 
Piccolomini) 4, 3/6 
+ Wallenstein II. (Tod) % 3/6 
Uhland Emst, HerzogvonSchwaben Wolstenholme 3/6 
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6. ENGLISH. 


Author Work Editor Price 
Mayor ASketchof Ancient Philoso- 
phy from Thales to Cicero 3/6 
Wallace Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 4/6 
Bacon History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII Lumby 3/- 
sé Essays West Jn the Press 
Cowley Essays ‘is 4l- 
Gray Poems Tovey Jn the Press 
Macaulay Lord Clive Innes 1/6 
More History of King Richard III Lumby 3/6 
a Utopia + 3/6 
Milton Arcades and Comus Verity 3/- 
i Ode on the Nativity, L’ Alle- 6 
gro, Il Penseroso & Lycidas ae . 
” Samson Agonistes gs 2/6 
‘3 Paradise Lost, Bks 1, 11 A. es a|- 
i Bks III, IV me a- 
: * Bks v, VI es a/- 
* 93 Bks vil, VIII ve a/- 
- s Bks Ix, X » ‘Inthe Press 
- + Bks XI, XII - a/- 
Pope Essay on Criticism West a/- 
Scott Marmion Masterman 2/6 
‘3 Lady of the Lake - 2/6 
ny Lay of the last Minstrel Flather a|- 
3 Legend of Montrose Simpson 2/6 
Shakespeare § A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Verity 1/6 
‘3 Twelfth Night 7 1/6 
‘s Julius Caesar s 1/6 
s The Tempest 5 1/6 
Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen Skeat 3/6 
Sidney An Apologie for Poetrie Shuckburgh 3/- 
Weat Elements of English Grammar 2/6 
[- English Grammar for Beginners 1/- 
Carlos Short History of British India 1/- 
Mill Elementary Commercial Geography 1/6 
Bartholomew  itlas of Commercial Geography 3l- 
Robinson Church Catechism Explained a|- 
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6. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


Axnthor Work Editor Price 
Colbeck Lectures on the Teaching of Modern 
Languages a[- 
Comenius Life and Educational Works Laurie 3/6 
Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education 
Eve I. On Marking 
Sidgwick II. On Stimulus 1 VoL al- 
Abbott III. On the teaching of Latin ™ 
Verse Composition 
Farrar General Aims of the Teacher 1 Vol 1/6 
Poole Form Management ° 
Locke Thoughts on Education Quick 3/6 
Milton Tractate on Education Browning al- 
Sidgwick On Stimulus t/- 
Thring Theory and Practice of Teaching 4/6 


7. MATHEMATICS. 


Ball Elementary Algebra 4/6 
Euclid Books I—VI, XI, XII Taylor 5l- 
i Books I—VI 3 4|- 
3 Books I—Iv ‘ 3/- 
Also separately 
s Books 1, & 113 11, & 1V3 v, & vi; x1, & X11 1/6 cack 
os Solutions to Bks I—IV W. W. Taylor 6/- 
Hobson & Jessop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 4/6 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
‘Part 1. Elements of Statics 4/6 
»» WI. Elements of Dynamics 3/6 
‘ Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 7/6 
. Mechanics and Hydrostatics 4/6 
Smith, C. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 3/6 
" Part 1. Chapters I—vi1I. Elementary, with 
or without answers 2|- 
‘“ Part 11. Chapters IX—xxX, with or without 
answers “6 
Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic 7/6 
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The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges. 


GENERAL EDITORS: 
J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Bisnor or Worcester, 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Rzarvus Prorressorn or Hesrew. 


—_—_9————— 
Extra Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps when required. 
Book of Joshua. Rev. G. F. Mactean, D.D. Qs. 6d. 
Book of Judges. Rev. J.J. Liss, M.A. 38s. 6d. 
First Book of Samuel. Prof. Krexpatnicx, D.D. 8s. 6d. 
Second Book of Samuel. Prof. Kinxparricz, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
First & Second Books of Kings. Prof. Lumsy, D.D. 88. 6d. each. 
Books of Ezra & Nehemiah. Prof. Ryuzx, D.D. 4s, 6d. 
Book of Job. Prof. Davipson, D.D. 5s. 
Psalms. BooklI. Prof. Kmxpatricz, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
Psalms. Books IZ and Iir. Prof. Kinxparrick, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Very Rev. E. H. Puumprre,D.D. 5s. 
Book of Isaiah. Chaps. 1.—ZEXrxE. Rev. J. Sxrnnen, D.D. 
In the Press, 
Book of Jeremiah. Rev. A. W. Srreanz,D.D. 43. 6d. 
Book of Ezekiel. Prof. Davipson, D.D. 5s. 
Book of Hosea. Rev. T. K. Cozynz, M.A.,D.D. 3s. 
Books of Joel and Amos. Rev. 8. R. Daiver, D.D. 
In the Press. 
Books of Obadiah and Jonah. Arch. PEROWNE. 23s. 6d. 
Book of Micah. Rev. T. K. Cozeyng, M.A., D.D. 1s. 6d. 
Nahum, Habakkuk & Zephaniah. Prof. Davipson, D.D. 3s. 
Books of Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. Arch. Prrowns. 8s.6d. 
Book of Malachi. Archdeacon Prrowne. Ils. 
First Book of Maccabees. Rev. T. FainwEaTHER and Rey. 
J. 8. Buacx. In the Press. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Mark. Rev.G. F. Macuiear, D.D. 28. 6d. 
Gospel acc. to St Luke. Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St John. Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles. Prof. Lumsy, D.D. 4s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Romans. Rev. H.C.G. Movure,D.D. 38s. 6d. 
First and Second Corinthians. Rev. J. J. Liss, M.A. 2s. each. 
Epistle to the Galatians. Rev. E. H. Perowns, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
Bpistie to the Ephesians. Rev. H.C. G. Mourz, D.D. 23s. 6d. 
Bpistie to the Philippians. Rev. H.C.G. Mouse, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Colossians and Philemon. Kev. H. C. G. Moute, D.D. 2s. 
Bpistles to the Thessalonians. Rev. G. G. Finpiay, B.A. 2s. 
Bpistles to Timothy & Titus. Rev. A. E. Humpsreys, M.A. 3s. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 8s. 6d. 
Bpistle of St James. Very Rev. E. H. Piumprre, D.D. 1s. 6d. 
St Peter and St Jude. Very Rev. E. H. Piumetre, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Epistles of St John. Rev. A. Puummer, D.D. 33s. 6d. 
Book of Revelation. Rev. W.H. Smecox, M.A. 38. 


Other Volumes Preparing. 
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